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^wbat  is  aimed  at  U  au  accnrata  deeoriptioD,  il1uatrat«ii  by  plans,  measuTeneuts, 
dnwings  or  pkutogniphB,  and  by  copies  of  inacriptioos,  of  suuh  remains  as  uxuni 
dtoerve  uoliae,  with  tba  liistory  of  tbem  en  far  aa  it  may  be  traceable,  and  a  record 

uf  tJie  traditions  that  are  preaerved  regarding  them." Loud  C.vHNlNa. 

^k  What  the  learned  world  demand  of  ua  iu  India  ia  to  be  quite  certain  of  oiir 
d.'ffllr  to  place  the  monumental  record  before  them  exactly  as  it  now  eiists,  and  ta 

interpret  it  faithfulljr  and  literally,'' Jaues  Frinsef. 

Bengal  AtUUic  Socittjfi  JouTTtai,  1836, p,  227. r"' 
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PREFACE. 


The  matter  contained  in  these  two  Tolumes  is  the  result 
of  the  archceological  survey  which  I  conducted  during  four 
consecutiye  years  from  1862  to  1865.  The  object  of  this 
surrey  cannot  he  better  stated  than  in  the  memorandum 
which  I  laid  before  Lord  Canning  in  November  1861,  and 
which  led  to  my  immediate  appointment  as  ArchBeological 
Surveyor  to  the  Government  of  India,  aa  notified  in  the 
following  minute : 

Minute  "by  the  Right  Hon'ble  the  QoTERHOR  Oenerai.  of  India 
in  Council  on  the  Antiquities  of  Upper  India, — dated  22nd 
January  1862. 

"  In  November  last,  when  at  Allahabad,  I  had  some  com- 
munications  with  Colonel  A.  Cunningham,  then  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  North-Western  Provinces,  regarding  an 
investigation  of  the  archaeological  remains  of  Tipper  Indui. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  pass  through  that  part, — or  indeed, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  any  part— of  the  British  ter- 
ritories in  India  without  being  struck  by  the  neglect  with 
which  the  greater  portion  of  the  architectural  remains,  and 
of  the  tnues  of  by-gone  civilization  have  been  treated, 
though  many  of  these,  and  some  which  have  had  least 
-  notice,  are  full  of  beauty  and  interest. 

**  By  '  neglect'  I  do  not  mean  only  the  omission  to 
restore  them,  or  even  to  arrest  their  decay  ;  for  this  would 
be  a  task  which,  in  many  cases,  would  require  an  expendi- 
ture of  labour  and  money  far  greater  than  any  Government 
of  India  could  reasonably  bestow  upon  it, 

"  But  so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  there  has 
been  neglect  of  a  much  cheaper  duty, — that  of  investigat- 
ing and  placing  on  record,  for  the  instruction  of  future- 
generations,  many  particulars  that  might  still  be  rescued 
from  oblivion,  and  throw  light  upon  the  early  history  of 
England's  great  dependency ;  a  history  which,  as  time  moves 
oUf  as  the  country  becomes   more   easily  accessible    and 
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traversable,  and  as  Engiisbmen  are  led  to  give  more  thought 
to  India  than  Bach  as  hai^y  suffices  to  hold  it  and  gorern 
it,  will  assuredly  occupy,  m«e  and  more,  the  attention  of 
the  intelligent  aad  enquiring  classes  in  European  countries. 

*'  It  will  not  be  to  our  credit,  as  an  enlightened  ruling 
^ower,  if  we  continue  to  allow  such  fields  of  investigation, 
as  the  remains  of  the  old  Buddhist  capital  in  Behar,  the 
vast  mins  of  Kanouj,  the  plains  round  Belhi,  studded  with 
ruins  more  thickly  than  even  the  Campagna  of  B«me,  and 
many  others,  to  remain  without  more  exanunation  than  they 
have  hitherto  received.  Every  thing  that  has  hitherto  been 
done  in  this  way  has  been  done  by  private  persons,  imper- 
fectly and  without  system.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
there  are  European  Governments,  which,  if  they  had  held 
our  rule  in  India,  would  not  have  allowed  this  to  l>e  said. 

*'  It  is  true  that  in  1844,  on  a  representation  from  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  in  1847,  in  accordance  with 
detailed  suggestions  from  Lord  Hardinge,  the  Court  of 
Directors  gave  a  Uberal  sanction  to  obtain  arrangements  for 
examining,  delineating,  and  recording  some  of  the  chief 
antiquities  of  India.  But  for  one  reason  or  another,  mainly 
perhaps  owing  to  the  officer  entrusted  with  the  task  having 
other  work  to  do,  and  owing  to  his  early  death,  very  little 
seems  to  have  resulted  from  this  endeavour.  A  few  drawings 
of  antiquities,  and  some  remains,  were  transmitted  to  the 
India  House,  and  some  15  or  20  papers  were  contributed  by 
Major  Kittoe  and  Major  Cunningham  to  the  Journals  of 
the  Asiatic  Society ;  but,  so  far  as  the  Government  is  con- 
cerned, the  scheme  appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  within 
two  or  three  years  of  its  adoption. 

"  I  enclose  a  memorandum  drawn  up  by  Colonel  Cunning- 
ham, who  has,  more  than  any  other  officer  on  this  side  of 
India,  made  the  antiquities  of  the  country  his  study,  and 
who  has  here  sketched  the  course  of  proceeding  which  a 
more  complete  and  systematic  archfeological  investigation 
should,  in  his  opinion,  take. 

"  I  think  it  good, — and  none  the  worse  for  beii^  a  begin- 
ning on  a  moderate  scale.  It  will  certainly  cost  very  little 
in  itself,  and  will  commit  the  Government  to  no  future  or 
unforeseen  expense.  For  it  does  not  contemplate  the  spend- 
ing of  any  money  upon  repairs  and  preservation.    Q^his, 
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when  done  at  all,  should  be  done  upon  a  separate  and  fbll 
consideration  of  any  case  which  may  seem  to  claim  it. 
What  is  aimed  at  is  an  accurate  description, — illustrated 
by  plans,  measurements,,  drawings  or  photographs,  and  by^ 
copies'  of  mscriptions, — of  such  remains  aS'  most  deserve 
notice,  with  the  histoiy  of  them  so  fM  as  it  may  be  trace- 
able, and  a  record  of  the  traditions  that  are  eetained  regards 
log  them. 

*'  I  propose  that  the  work  be  entrusted  to  Colonel  Cun- 
ningham, with  the  understandii^  that  it  contiaue  during 
the  present  and  the  fc^owing  coM  season,  by  which  time  & 
&a  judgment  of  its  utility  and  interest  m&j  be  formed*. 
It  may  then  be  persevered  £□,  and  expanded,  ox  otheewise- 
dealt  with  as  may  seem  good  at  the  time. 

"  Colonel  Ctmniogham  should  reoefre  Es.  450  ar  months 
with  Bs.  250  when  in  the  field  to  defray  the  cost  of  making, 
surreys  and  measurements,  and  of  other  mechanical  assist- 
ance. If  something  more  should  be  necessary  to  obtain- 
the  services  of  a  native  subordinate  of  the  Medi«J  or  Fublie- 
Works  Department,  competent  to  take  photographic  views, 
it  should  be  given. 

"  It  would  be  premature-  to  detemmi&  how  the  results  of 
Colonel  Cmmingham's  labours  should  be  dejdt  with;  but 
whilst  the  Qovemment  would  of  course  retain,  a  proprietary 
right  in  them  for  itir  own  purposes,  I  recommend  that  the 
interests  (^  C<donel  Cunningham  should  be  considered  in  the 
terms  upon  which  they  may  be  furnished  to  the  Public." 

Memorandum,  by  Colonel  A.  CuHHiNQKAM,  of  Eiigineers,  regarding  a 
propoBed  invefltigation  of  the  archseological  remaina  of  Upper  India. 
"  Ddeing  the  one  hundred  years  of  British  dominion  in 
India,  the  (Jovemment  has  done  little  or  nothing  towards 
the  preservation  of  its  ancient  monuments,  which,  in  the 
almost  total  absence  of  any  written,  history,  form  the  only 
reliable  sources  of  information  as  to  the  early  condition  of 
the  country.  Some  of  these  monuments-  have  already  en- 
dured for  ages,  and  are  likely  to  last  for  ages  still  to  come ;. 
but  there  are  many  others  which  are  daily  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  time,  and  which  must  soon  disappear  alto- 
gether, unless  preserved  by  the  accurate  drawings  and  feith- 
ful  descriptions  of  the  arcoseologist, 
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"  All  that  has  hitherto  been  done  towards  the  illustration 
of  ancient  Indian  history  has  been  due  to  the  unaided  efforts 
of  private  individuals.  These  researches  coasequently  hare 
always  been  desultory  and  unconnected  and  frequently  in- 
complete, owing  partly  to  the  short  stay  which  indiyidual 
officers  usually  make  at  any  particular  place,  and  partly  to 
the  limited  leisure  which  could  be  deroted  to  such  pursuits. 

"  Hitherto  the  Government  has  been  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  extension  and  consolidation  of  empire,  but  the 
establishment  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  shews  that  it 
has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  science.  It  would 
redound  equally  to  the  honor  of  the  British  Government  to 
institute  a  careful  and  systematic  investigation  of  all  the 
existing  monuments  of  ancient  India. 

"  In  describing  the  ancient  geography  of  India,  the  elder 
Pliny,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  follows  the  footsteps  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  For  a  similar  reason,  in  the  present 
proposed  investigation,  I  would  follow  the  footsteps  of  the 
Chinese  pilgrim  Hwen  Thsang,  who,  in  the  seventh  century 
of  our  era,  traversed  India  from  west  to  east  and  back  again 
for  the  purpose  of  -visiting  all  the  famous  sites  of  Buddhist 
history  and  tradition.  In  the  account  of  his  travels,  although 
the  Buddhist  remains  are  described  in  most  detail  with  all 
their  attendant  legends  and  traditions,  yet  the  numbers  and 
appearance  of  the  Brahmanical  temples  are  also  noted,  and 
the  travels  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim  thus  hold  the  same  place 
in  the  histo^  of  India,  which  those  of  Pausanias  hold  in 
the  history  of  Greece. 

"  In  the  North-Western  Provinces  and  Bih&r  the  princi- 
pal places  to  be  visited  and  examined  are  the  following,  which 
are  also  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch  map : 

"  I.  Kkdlei,  on  the  Jumna,  where  the  river  leaves  the 
bills. — At  this  place  there  still  exists  a  large  boulder  stone, 
coTered  with  one  of  Asoka's  inscriptions,  in  which  the  names 
of  Antiochus,  Ptolemy,  Antigonns,  Magas,  and  Alexander 
are  all  recorded.  This  portion  of  the  inscription,  which  on 
the  rock  of  Kapurdigiri  (in  the  Yusufzai  plain),  and  of 
Dbauli  (in  Cuttack)  is  much  mutilated  and  abraded,  is  here 
in  perfect  preservation.  A  copy  of  this  inscription  and  an 
accouot  of  the  ruins  would  therefore  bo  valuable. 
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**  II.  Saridtodr,  on  the  Ganges,  with  the  opposite  city 
Mayiirpoora. 

"  HI-  Mdnddtcar,  Samhkal,  and  Sakaatodn,  in  Rohil- 
khand. 

"  IV.    Karad-na  near  Kh&sganj. 

"  V.  Sankma,  between  Malnpuri  and  Fattehgarh,  where 
it  ia  known  that  many  remains  of  Buddhism  still  exist. 
This  was  one  of  the  sacred  places  amongst  the  Buddhists. 

"  VI.  Mathttra. — In  one  of  the  ancient  mounds  outside 
the  city  the  remains  of  a  lai^  monastery  have  heen  lately  dis- 
covered. Numerous  statues,  sculptured  pillars,  and  inscribed 
bases  of  columns,  have  been  brought  to  Hght.  Amongst 
these  inscriptions,  some,  which  are  dated  in  an  unknown  era, 
are  of  special  interest  and  value.  They  belong  most  probably 
to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  one  of  them 
records  the  name  of  the  great  King  Huvishka,  who  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  same  as  the  Indo-Scythian  King  Hushka. 

"  VII.  Delhi. — The  Hindu  remains  of  Delhi  are  few, 
but  interesting.  The  stone  pillars  of  Asoka  and  the  iron 
pillar  are  well  known,  but  the  other  remains  have  not  yet 
been  described,  although  none  have  been  more  frequently 
visited  than  the  magnificent  ruined  cloisters  around  the  Kutb 
Ulnar,  which  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Great  Tudr 
dynasty. 

"  VIII.  Kanouf. — ^No  account  of  the  ruins  of  this  once 
celebrated  capital  has  yet  been  published.  Several  ruins  are 
known  to  exist,  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  many  more 
would  be  brought  to  light  by  a  carefol.survey  of  the  site. 

"  IX.  Kauadmhi. — On  the  Jumna  30  miles  above  Alla- 
habad.— ^The  true  position  of  this  once  famous  city  has  only 
lately  been  ascertained.  It  has  not  yet  been  visited,  but  it 
may  be  confidently  expected  tha^  its  remains  would  well 
repay  examination. 

"X.  Allahabad. — The  only  existing  relics  of  antiquity 
that  I  am  aware  of  are  the  well  known  pillar  of  Asoka  and 
the  holy  tree  in  one  of  the  underground  apartments  of  the 
fort.  Many  buildings  once  existed,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
they  were  idl  destroyed  to  furnish  materials  for  the  erection 
of  the  fort  in  the  reign  of  Akbar. 

"  XI.  To  the  south  of  Allahabad  there  are  the  ruins  of 
Kajrdko  and  Mahoba,  the  two  capitals  of  the  ancient  Chdndel 
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BajaB  of  Bundleklumcl.  The  remaiiu  at  Eajr&ho  are  more 
numerous  and  in  better  preservation  than  those  of  any  other 
ancient  city  that  I  have  seen.  Several  long  and  important 
inscriptions  still  exist,  which  give  a  complete  genealogy  of  the 
Gh&udel  dynasty  for  about  ^0  years. 

"XII.  SanAras. — ^The  magnificent  tope  oi  S&mftth  is 
well  known ;  but  no  description  of  the  ia^,  nor  of  the  ruins 
around  it,  has  yet  been  published.  At  a  short  distance  from 
Ban&ras  is  the  inscribed  pillar  of  Bbitari,  which  requires  to 
be  re-examined. 

"  XIII.  Jonpur. — AlthoHgb  the  existing  remains  at  this 
place  are  Muhanunadan,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  were  originally  Hindu  temples,  of  whidi  the 
cloisters  still  remain  almost  unaltered.  These  ruins  have 
not  yet  been  described,  but  from  my  own  saocess,  in  the- 
beginning  of  this  year,  in  discoTering  a  Sanskrit  inscription 
buSt  into  one  of  the  arches,  I  believe  that  a  careful  examina- 
tion wotdd  be  rewarded  with  further  discoveries  of  interest 
illustrative  of  the  great  Bibthor  dynasty  of  Kauouj. 

"  XIV.  IB^hdd. — ^The  ruins  of  Ajudhya  have  not  been 
described.  Numerous  very  ancient  ooins  are  found  in  the  site 
and  several  ruined  mounds  are  known  to  exist  there  ;  but  no< 
account  has  yet  been  published.  As  the  birth-place  of 
£&ma  and  aa  the  scene  of  one  of  the  eariy  events  in  Bud- 
dha's life,  Ajudhya  baa  always  been  held  equidly  sacred,  both 
by  Brabmlns  and  Buddhbts,  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  a  sya* 
tematio  examination  of  its  ruins  would  be  rewarded  by  the- 
discovery  of  many  objects  of  interest. 

*•  XV.  Srdvaati. — Even  the  site  of  this  onoe  celebrated 
city  is  unknown,  but  it  may  be  looked  for  between  Fyzab&d 
and  Crorakhpur. 

*'  XVI.  Kapilavaatu,  the  birtb-plaee  of  Buddha,  was 
held  in  special  veneration  by  his  followers,  but  its  site  is 
unknown. 

"XVII.  Euainagara,  the  scene  of  Buddha's  death, 
was  one  of  the  most  holy  places  in  India  in  the  estimation 
of  Buddhists,  but  its  site  is  at  present  unknown.  It  may, 
however,  confidently  be  looked  for  along  the  line  of  the 
Gunduk  river.  At  Kapila  aod  Etmnagara,  the  scenes  of 
Buddha's  birth  and  death,  numerous  topes  and  stately  monas- 
teries once  existed  to  attest  the  pious  munificence  of  his 
votaries.    The  ruins  of  many  of  these  buildings  must  still 
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exist,  and  would  no  doubt  reward  a  careful  Bearch.  At 
Mathia,  Radhia,  and  Bahra,  in  Tirhut,  stone  pillars  still  re- 
main, and  in  other  places  ruined  topes  were  seen  by  Major 
Kittoe ;  but  no  description  of  these  remains  has  yet  been 
made  known. 

"XVIII.  VaiadU. — This  city  was  the  scene  of  the 
second  Buddhist  synod,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  places  of 
note  amongst  Buddhists.  At  Bassar,  to  the  north  of  Fatna, 
one  tope  is  known  to  exist,  but  no  search  has  yet  been  made 
for  other  remains.  The  people  of  VaisftU  were  known  to 
Ptolemy,  who  calls  them  Fassalce. 

•*  XIX.  Patna. — The  ancient  Palihothra.  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  are  any  existing  remains  at  Patna,  but 
numerous  coins,  gems,  and  seals  are  annually  found  in  the 
bed  of  the  river. 

"  XX.  JS,ajagriha,  between  Patna  and  Gaya,  was  the 
capital  of  Magadha  in  the  time  of  Buddha.  Some  of  the 
principal  scenes  of  his  life  occurred  in  its  neighbourhood, 
and  the  place  was  consequently  held  in  very  great  yeneration 
by  all  Buddhists.  Every  hill  and  every  strcam  had  been 
made  holy  by  Buddha's  presence,  and  the  whole  country 
around  Bajagriha  was  covered  with  building  to  commem- 
orate the  principal  events  of  his  life.  Numerous  ruined 
topes,  sculptured  friezes,  and  inscribed  pillars  still  remain 
scattered  over  the  country  as  lasting  proofs  of  the  high  venera- 
tion in  which  this  religious  capital  of  Buddhism  was  held  by 
the  people. 

"  In  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  places  that  seem  worthy  of 
examination,  I  have  confined  myself  entirely  to  the  North- 
Western  Provinces,  and  Bih4r,  as  containing  most  of  the 
cities  celebrated  in  the  ancient  history  of  India.  But  to 
make  this  account  of  Indian  archaeological  remains  more 
complete,  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  the  ancient 
cities  of  the  Panj4b,  such  as  Taxila,  S&kala,  and  Jdlandhar 
on  the  west,  the  caves  and  inscribed  rocks  of  Cuttack  and 
Orissa  on  the  east,  and  the  topes  and  other  remains  of  Ujaia 
and  BhUsa,  with  the  caves  of  Dhamnar  and  Kholri  in 
Central  India. 

"  I  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a  careful 
examination  of  all  the  places  which  I  have  noted  during  two 
cold  seasons.  The  first  season  might  be  devoted  to  a  survey 
of  Gaya  and  Rajagriha,  and  of  all  the  remains  in  Tirhnt  to 
the  eastward  of  Ban&ras  and  Gorakhpur,  while  the  survey  of 
all  to  the  westward  of  Ban&ras  would  occupy  the  second  seosdb'^^  i  ^ 


•'  I  would  attach  to  the  description  of  each  place  a  general 
survey  of  the  site,  showing  clearly  the  positions  of  all  the 
existing  remains,  with  a  ground  plan  of  every  building  or 
ruin  of  special  note,  accompanied  by  drawings  and  sections 
of  all  objects  of  interest.  It  would  be  desirable  also  to 
hare  photographic  views  of  many  of'  the  remains,  both  of 
architecture  and  of  sculpture ;  but  to  obtain  these  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  the  services  of  a  photographer.  Careful 
fac-similes  of  all  inscriptions  would  of  course  be  made, 
ancient  coins  would  also  he  collected  on  each  site,  and  all 
the  local  traditions  would  be  noted  down  and  compared. 
The  description  of  each  place  with  all  its  accompanying 
drawings  and  illustrations  would  be  complete  in  itself,  and 
the  whole,  when  finished,  would  furnish  a  detailed  and 
accurate  account  of  the  archaeological  remains  of  Upper 
India." 

A  perusal  of  the  four  reports  contained  in  these 
volumes  will  show  that  I  carried  out  with  but  little  devia- 
tion the  programme  laid  down  in  this  memorandum.  The 
report  of  each  aeasou's  works  was  written  during  the  fol- 
lowing hot  weather  and  rains,  which  was  too  short  a  period 
to  admit  of  sufficient  reading  and  reflection  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  well  considered  account  of  all  the  interesting  places 
visited.  Each  report  was  printed  immediately  after  its  sub- 
mission to  Government  for  official  circulation.  Some  of 
these  official  copies  have  been  reprinted,  but  the  whole  stock 
was  soon  exhausted,  and,  as  frequent  enquiry  is  still  made  for 
them,  the  present  publication  is  intended  to  place  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  are  interested  in  archseological  researches 
a  cheap  account  of  the  only  systematic,  though  incomplete, 
survey  that  has  yet  been  made  of  the  antiquities  of  North- 
cm  India. 

The  work  has  been  carefully  examined  and  cleared  of  all 
obvious  errors ;  and  numerous  alterations  and  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  text,  which  is  now  supplied  with  the 
necessary  notes  and  references  that  were  wanting  in  the 
official  copies.  To  make  the  account  as  complete  as  possible, 
I  have  added  no  less  than  ninety-nine  maps,  views,  plans 
and  other  illustrations,  all  of  which  have  been  drawn  by  my 
own  hand. 

Simla;  ">  A.  CUNNINGHAM. 

The  \Uh  October  1871.  \ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  study  of  Indian  antiqtuties  received  its  first  im< 
pulse  from  Sib  William  Jones,  who  in  1784  founded  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Amongst  the  first  members  were 
Warren  Hastings,  the  ablest  of  our  Indian  rulers,  and 
Charles  Wilkins,  who  was  the  first  Englishman  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  and  who  cut  with  his  own  hands 
the  first  Derandgari  and  Bengali  types.  During  a  residence 
of  little  more  than  ten  years.  Sir  William  Jones  opened  the 
treasury  of  Sanskrit  literature  to  the  world  by  the  transla- 
tion of  Sakuntala  and  the  institutes  of  Manu.  His  annual 
discourses  to  the  Society  showed  the  wide  grasp  of  his  mind ; 
and  the  list  of  works  which  he  drew  up  is  so  comprehensive 
that  the  whole  of  his  scheme  of  translations  has  not  even 
yet  been  completed  by  the  separate  labours  of  many  suc- 
cessors. His  first  work  was  to  establish  a  systematic  and 
uniform  system  of  orthography  for  the  transcription  of 
Oriental  languages,  which,  with  a  very  few  modifications,  has 
since  been  gwierally  adopted.  This  was  followed  by  several 
essays — On  Musical  Modes — On  the  Origin  of  the  Game  of 
Chess,  which  he  traced  to  India — and  On  the  Lunar  Year  of 
the  Hindus  and  their  Chronology.  In  the  last  paper  he 
made  the  identification  of  Chandra-Gupta  with  Sandra- 
kottosi  which  for  many  years  was  the  sole  firm  ground  in 
the  quicksands  of  Indian  history.  At  the  same  time  he 
suggested  that  Palibothra,  or  F&taliputra,  the  capital  of 
Sandrakottos,  must  be  Patna,  as  he  found  that  the  S6a 
Biver,  which  joins  the  Ganges  only  a  few  miles  above  Fatna, 
was  also  named  Siranyabd>hu,  or  the  "  golden-armed,"  an 
appellation  which  at  once  re-caUed  the  Erranoboas  of 
Aniaa. 

The  early  death  o^  Jones  in  1794,  which  seemed  at  first 
to  threaten  tiie  prosperity  of  the  newly  established  Society, 
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was  the  immediate  cause  of  bringing  forward  Colebrooke, 
so  that  the  mantle  of  the  elder  was  actually  caught  as  it  fell 
by  the  younger  scholar,  who,  although  he  had  not  yet 
appeared  as  an  "author,  Tolunteered  to  complete  the  Digest  of 
Hindu  Law,  which  was  left  unfinished  by  Jones. 

Charles  Wilkins,  indeed,  had  preceded  him  in  the 
translation  of  several  inscriptions  in  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  but  his  communications 
then  ceased,  and  on  Jones*  death  in  1794  the  public  looked 
to  Davis,  Wilford,  and  Colebrooke  for  the  materials  of  the 
next  volume. 

Samuel  Davis  had  already  written  an  excellent  paper 
on  Biodu  astronomy,  and  a  second  on  the  Indian  cycle  of 
Jupiter ;  but  he  had  no  leisure  for  Sanskrit  studies,  and  his 
communications  to  the  Asiatic  Society  now  ceased  alto- 
gether. 

!Fbanci8  Wilpord,  an  officer  of  engineers,  was  of 
Swiss  extraction.  He  was  a  good  Classical  and  Sanskrit 
scholar,  and  his  varied  and  extensive  reading  was  success- 
fully brought  into  use  for  the  illustration  of  ancient  Indian 
geography.  But  his  judgment  was  not  equal  to  his 
learning;*  and  his  wild  speculations  od  £gypt  and  on  the 
Sacred  Isles  of  the  West,  in  the  3rd  and  9th  volumes  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  have  dragged  him  down  to  a  lower  posi- 
tion than  he  is  justly  entitled  to  both  by  his  abilities  and 
his  attainments.  His  "  Essay  on  the  comparative  Geogra- 
phy of  India,"  which  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  and 
which  was  only  published  in  1851  at  my  earnest  recom- 
mendation, is  entirely  free  from  the  speculations  of  bis 
earlier  works,  and  is  a  living  monument  of  the  better  judg- 
ment of  his  latter  days. 

Henrt  Colebrooke  was  the  worthy  successor  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  and  though  his  acquirements  were,  perhaps, 
not  so  varied  as  those  of  the  brilliant  founder  of  the  Society, 
yet  he  possessed  a  scholarship  equally  accurate  in  both  the 
Classical  and  Sanskrit  languages.  This  soon  ripened  into  a 
wide  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  literatm^,  and  his  early 
mathematicfil  bias  and  training,  combined  with  a  singularly 
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sound  judgment,  gave  him  a  more  complete  mastery  over 
the  whole  range  of  Sanskrit  learning, — its  religion,  its  law 
and  its  philosophy,  its  language  and  its  literature,  its  algebra 
and  its  astronomy, — than  any  other  scholar  has  since  acquired. 
All  Golebrooke's  papers  may  be  read  both  with  interest  and 
advantage. 

In  the  first  year  of  this  century  he  gave  translations  of 
Vlsala  Deva's  inscriptions  on  the  Delhi  pillar.  These  were 
followed  by  other  translations  iu  the  9th  volume  of  the 
Kesearcbes  in  1807,  and  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society's  Translations  in  1824,  which  exhibit'  the 
same  critical  scholarship  and  sound  judgment.  But  a  more 
valuable  contribution  is  his  "Essay  on  the  Vedas,"*  which 
first  gave  to  the  European  world  a  full  and  accurate  account 
of  the  sacred  volumes  of  the  Hindus.  Other  essays  followed 
at  intervals, — on  the  Sanskrit  and  Prlkrit  languages ;  on 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Hindus;  on  the  Indian  and  Arabian 
divisions  of  the  Zodiac;  on  the  notions  of  Hindu  astro- 
nomers concerning  the  Precession ;  and  on  the  Algebra  of 
Brahma  Gupta  and  Bhftskara.  The  mere  titles  of  these 
essays  are  sufficient  to  show  the  wide  range  of  his  studies. 
But  the  grasp  is  as  firm  as  the  range  is  wide,  and  these 
essays  stUl  remain  our  standard  works  on  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat. 

Colebrooke  left  India  in  1815.  For  several  years  after 
his  return  to  England  he  continued  his  studies  and  gave  to 
the  world  some  of  the  essays  which  have  already  been 
noticed.  But  his  latter  years  were  clouded  by  family 
bereavements  and  continued  ill  health,  under  which  he  at 
last  sank  on  the  10th  March  1837,  in  his  72Dd  year.f 

In  the  year  1800  Dr.  Buchanan  (who  afterwards  took 
the  name  of  Hamilton)  was  deputed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley  to  make  an  agricultural  survey  of  Mysore.  This 
particular  duty  he  performed  with  much  ability ;  but  the 
value  of  his  work  is  greatly  increased  by  several  interesting 
notices  which  he  has  given  of  the  antiquities  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  various  racea  of  people  in  Southern  India.  The 
best  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  this  work  was  the 


•  Asiatic  ttesounhea.  Tot.  IX. 

t  The  main  Facta  of  this  brief  Hketch  are  t.iti«ii  from  a 
moir  wrilt«ii  by  hia  eon,— See  Journal  ol  Koyal  Asiatic  I 
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appointment  of  Buchanan,   in  ISO?,  hj  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, to  make  a  statistical  surrey  of  the  Bengal  Presidency. 

Eor  seven  years  Buchanan  pursued  his  survey  through 
the  provinces  of  Bih&r,  Sh&h&hM,  Bhigalpur,  Gorakhpur, 
Dinajpur,  Puraniya,  Rangpur,  and  Assam,  when  his  labours 
were  unfortunately  brought  to  an  abrupt  close.  The  results 
of  the  survey  were  transmitted  to  England  in  1816,  where 
they  remained  unnoticed  until  1838,  when  Mr.  Montgomery 
Martin  "  obtained  permission  to  examine  the  manuscripts, 
which  eventually  led  to  their  publication."  To  him  we 
certainly  owe  the  publication  of  this  valuable  work ;  but  I 
must  confess  that  the  warmth  of  my  gratitude  for  this 
welcome  service  is  absolutely  frozen  by  the  coolness  of 
appropriation  displayed  on  the  title-page,  where  the  name 
of  Buchanan  is  entirely  omitted,  and  the  districts  of  Eastern 
India  are  stated  to  have  been  "  surveyed  under  the  orders 
of  the  Supreme  G^ovemment,  and  collated  from  the  original 
documents  at  the  East  India  Office  by  Montgomery  Martin." 
This  singular  proceeding  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  who  remarks  that  the  three  volumes 
had  been  published  "  sans  y  mettre  le  nom  de  M.  Bnchanan." 
It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  say  that  full  credit  is  given  to 
Buchanan  in  the  introduction,  and  that  the  work  appears  to 
be  satisfactorily  edited. 

Although  the  instructions  given  to  Buchanan  included 
neither  the  history  nor  the  antiquities  of  the  country,  yet 
both  were  diligently  explored  by  him ;  and  when,  after  a 
lapse  of  upwards  of  twenty  years,  a  great  mass  of  the  matter 
collected  by  the  survey  was  found  to  have  become  useless, 
the  value  of  the  traditional  or  recorded  history,  and  of  the 
monuments  and  relics  of  antiquity,  remained  unchanged. 
All  this  part  of  the  work  has  been  published  by  the  editor 
with  a  fair  proportion  of  plates,  from  wMch  we  learn  that 
Buchanan  was  amongst  the  first  to  perceive  the  value  and 
importance  of  detailed  plans  and  exact  measurements  of 
remarkable  buildings  and  ancient  sites.  His  notaoes  of  the 
Buddhist  remains  at  Gaya  and  Baragaon  in  Bih&r,  of  Easia 
and  Kahaon  in  Gorakhpur,  and  at  many  other  places,  are 
not  less  creditahle  to  him  because,  through  delay  in  the 
publication  of  bis  work,  they  were  partly  anticipated  by 
James  Prinsep.  Bis  historical  and  archaeological  researches 
in  the  districts  of  Eastern  India  are  specially  valuable  for 
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their  sound  judgment  and  conscientious  accuracy.  I  have 
myself  visited  many  of  the  places  described  by  Buchanan, 
and  I  can  vouch  for  the  meritorious  minuteness  and  strict 
correctness  of  his  descriptions. 

The  Indian  mantle  of  Jones,  which  Golebrooke  had 
worn  Bo  worthily  for  twenty  years,  was  not  destined  to  remain 
without  a  claimant.  Before  Golebrooke  left  India  in  1816 
HOBAOK  Hatman  ■WrLSON  had  become  Secretary  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  and  had  published  his  translation  of  tho 
Megha-duta,  or  "oloud-messeD^r"  of  K&lidasa.  This  was 
followed  in  1819  by  his-Sanslcrit  Dictionary,  a  work  of 
great  labour  and  merit,  and  in  1827  by  his  Hindu  Theatre, 
which  opened  to  the  European  world  a  novel  and  interest^ 
ing  variety  of  the  dramatic  art.  At  the  same  time  he  con- 
tributed many  valuable  papers  to  the  Quarterly  Oriental 
Magazine,  amongst  which  his  translations  of  stories  from 
Sanskrit  and  of  some  episodes  from  the  Mah&bh&rata,  are 
perhaps  the  most  pleasing,  and  his  review  of  the  first  fifteen 
volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  the.  most  important.  In 
1825  he  published  an  essay  on  the  Hindu  history  of  Kashmir, 
which  gives  a  clear  and  very  interesting  account  of  the 
early  history  of  the  famous  valley. 

In  the  beginning  of  1833  WLlson  returned  to  England, 
where  he  contmued  his  Oriental  studies  with  unabated  ardour. 
The  two  principal  works  of  his  English  career  were  an 
account  of  the  coins  and  antiquities  of  Afghanistan,  contain- 
ed in  "Ariana  Antiqua,"  and  bis  translation  of  the  Rig- 
Veda.  The  geographical  portion  of  Ariana  Antiqua,  under 
the  head  of  **  Esurly  Notices  of  Ariana,"  is  full  and  valuable ; 
but  bis  account  of  Masson's  collection  of  ooinn  makes  no 
advance  in  Indian  numismatics,  h^ond  the  point  which 
Frinsep  had  reached  at  the  time  of  bis  death.  Indeed, 
Wilson's  archEBological  writings  have  added  little,  if  anything, 
to  his  reputation.  His  fame  rests  on  his  Sanskrit  scholar- 
ship, and  on  the  many  valuable  works,  both  original  and 
translated,  which  he  gave  to  the  world  during  his  long  and 
brilUant  career.  To  the  general  public,  his  most  popular 
work  is  undoubtedly  the  Hindu  Theatre,  in  which  bis  true 
poetic  taste  and  feeling  enabled  him  to  do  fall  justice  to  the 
masterpieces  of  the  Indian  drama.  This  work  has  just  been 
re-priated,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  superseded  by  any 
future  scholar,  as  the  different  qualities  required  to  produce 
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an  adequate  poetic  translation  are  very  rarely  combined  in 
one  person  as  they  were  in  Horace  Hayman  Wilson. 

In  Western  India  the  Kd.nhari  Caves  in  the  Island  of 
Salset  were  described  and  illustrated  by  Salt  as  early  as  1806, 
although  bis  account  was  not  published  until  1819  in  the 
let  volume  of  the  Bombay  Transactions.  In  the  same 
volume  appeared  Erskine's  admirable  account  of  the 
elephantacaves, which, however, waswrittenasearly  as  1813. 
Like  Buchanan  in  Bengal,  Erskine  anticipated  the  period 
when  vague  and  glowing  accounts  would  give  place  to 
accurate  descriptioDS  and  detailed  "plans.  His  essay  on  the 
Elephanta  Caves  has  been  corrected  in  a  few  points  by  suc- 
ceeding observers ;  but  it  is  stUl  the  best  account  that  we 
possess  of  those  interesting  Brahmanical  excavations.* 

In  the  3rd  volume  of  the  same  transactions,  Colonel 
Sykes  gave  the  first  description  of  the  Muhamraadan  city  of 
Bijapur,  which  has  since  been  amply  illustrated  by  the 
drawings  of  Hurt  and  Cumming,  and  the  photographs  of 
Loch,  with  text  by  Meadows  Taylor  and  James  Fergusson. 
To  Colonel  Sykes  also  belongs  the  credit  of  a  good  account 
of  Ellora,  which  had  been  previously  illustrated  by  the 
drawings  of  Wales  engraved  by  the  Daniells. 

The  earliest  illustrations  of  Southern  India  we  owe  to 
Thomas  Daniell,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  visited 
Madras  and  made  several  admirable  drawings  of  the  seven 
pagodas  at  MahS,mallaipur,  which  are  not  surpassed  by  the 
best  photographs.  About  the  same  time  Colonel  Colin 
.  Mackenzie  began  his  antiquarian  career  in  the  South,  which 
his  successive  positions  in  the  Survey  Department  enabled 
him  to  extend  successfully  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula.  His  collection  of  manuscripts  and  inscriptions  is 
unrivalled  for  its  extent  and  importance.t  His  drawings  of 
antiquities  fill  ten  folio  volumes;  and  to  this  collection 
Mr.    Fergusson    was     indebted    for    several    of  the  most 


beaidea  thirtseD  photogniplu.  Ab  Mr.  Burgsu  haa  alreadr  proved  himself  ■  moat  oompetent 
dcacriber  of  Indian  ftntiquitie«  by  Uh  two  previous  works, — "  The  Templee  of  KSthiftwftr," 
iiluatntfld  by  forty-one  pholoEnpha,  and  Uie  "Templea  of  Setrnnjays,"  illustrited  by  forty- 
five  photAgrapba,  bia  new  work  on  Elephanta  will,  no  doubt,  be  >  moat  ntluable  and  welcome 
addition  to  the  library  of  Induia  Archsealog;. 

t  See  Taylor'a  Catalogue  of  the  Oriental  CoItecUon   of  tbe  Library   of  the  College  of 
Fort  St.  Qeorge,  3  VoU.,  thick,  Svo. 
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Taluable  illustrations  of  his  "  tree  and  serpent  worsbip." 
Colin  Mackenzie  was  an  ardent  and  successful  collector 
of  archseologic^  materials,  but  he  was  not  an  archsBo- 
logist.  He  could  dig  up  and  make  drawings  of  tiie  splendid 
sculptiures  at  Dharanikotta,  but  he  could  neither 
restore  the  building,  nor  translate  the  inscriptions.  But, 
although  not  a  wnter  himself,  the  splendid  collection  of 
antiquities  which  be  left  behind  him  has  been  the  cause  of 
writing  Id  others.  To  his  drawings  we  partly  owe  Fergus- 
son's  "tree  and  serpent  worship,"  and  to  his  collection  of 
manuscripts  and  inscriptions  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater 
part  of  what  we  at  present  know  of  the  early  history  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  peninsula.* 

When  Horace  WQson  left  India  in  1833  the  mantle  of 
Sanskrit  scholarship  fell  to  Dr.  Mill,  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  sacred  language  of  India  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  as  profound  and  as  critical  as  that  of  his  three  great 
predecessors.  To  him  we  owe  the  translation  of  several 
important  inscriptions ;  and  his  early  departure  from  India, 
in  the  end  of  1837,  was  looked  forward  to  by  James  Prinsep 
as  a  loss  that  was  not  likely  to  be  soon  supplied. 

But  a  new  era  now  dawned  on  Indian  archeeology,  and 
the  thick  cruHt  of  oblivion,  which  for  so  many  centiuies  had 
covered  and  concealed  the  characters  and  language 
of  the  earliest  Indian  inscriptions,  and  which  the  most 
learned  scholars  had  in  vain  tried  to  penetrate,  was  removed 
at  once  and  for  ever  by  the  penetrating  sagacity  bhA  intui- 
tive perception  of  Jambs  Peinsbp.  Duriog  a  great  part  of 
the  years  1836  and  1837,  the  most  active  period  of  his  career, 
I  was  in  almost  daily  intercourse  with  him.  With  our 
mutual  tastes  and  pursuits  this  soon  ripened  into  the  most 
intimate  friendship.  I  thus  had  the  privilege  of  sharing 
in  all  his  discoveries  during  their  progress.  The  matured 
results  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society's  Journal ;  but  the  germs  of  his  discoveries  are 
related  in  his  letters  to  me,  sometimes  almost  in  the  same 
words  as  he  afterwards  made  use  of  in  the  journal,  but 
generally  in  the  more  familiar  language  of  friendly  corre- 
spondence. 

*  See  ProEiMHor  Dowbod'b  kcoount  of  the  Southern  Kin^oma  in  the  Boynl  Asiatic 
Sncielf's  Joiijmal,  VIH,,  1  ;  and  U.  H.  Wilton's  Histoncal  8keU'lt  of  the  fiingdom  of 
Fftnaja  in  (he  Royal  AsuiUc  Sodety'a  JouriLil,  111.,  pii.  liiat  3S7. 
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Friosep's  first  great  work  weis  the  partial  decipherment 
of  the  Arian  F41i  legends  of  the  Eactnan  Greek  coins,  and 
his  last  and  most  important  achievement  was  the  decipher- 
ment  of  the  Indian  F&li  legends  of  the  coins  of  Sur&shtra, 
and  the  consequent  decipherment  and  translation  of  the 
still  earlier  edicts  of  Asoka  on  the  pillars  at  Delhi  and 
Allahabad.  In  both  of  these  achievements  the  first  step 
towards  discovery  was  made  hj  others,  and  this  was  most 
freely  and  fully  acknowledged  by  Frinsep  himself.  Kegard- 
ing  the  decipherment  of  the  Ai^an  F&li  alphabet,  he  says — 
"  Mr.  MassoD  first  pointed  out  in  a  note  addressed  to  myself 
through  the  late  Dr.  Gerard,  the  Fehlvi  signs  which  he  had 
found  to  stand  for  the  words  Menandrou,  Apollodotou, 
Mrmaiou,  Basileoa,  and  Soteros.  When  a  supply  of  coins 
came  into  my  hands,  sufficiently  legible  to  pursue  the 
enquiry,  I  soon  verified  the  accuracy  of  his  observation, 
found  the  same  signs  with  slight  variation  constantly  to 
recur,  and  extended  the  series  of  words  thus  authenticated 
to  the  names  of  twelve  kings,  and  to  six  titles  or  epithets. 
It  immediately  struck  me  that  if  the  genuine  Greek  names 
were  faithfully  expressed  in  the  unknown  character,  a  clue 
would  through  them  be  formed  to  unravel  the  value  of  a 
portion  of  the  alphabet,  which  might  in  its  turn  be  applied 
to  the  translated  epithets  and  tiUes,  and  t^us  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  employed.  Incompetent  as  I 
felt  myself  to  this  investigation,  it  was  too  seductive  not  to< 
lead  me  to  a  humble  attempt  at  its  solution."* 

The  clue  pointed  out  by  Masson  was  eagerly  followed 
up  by  Frinsep,  who  successfally  recognized  no  less  than 
sixteen,  or  just  one-half  of  the  thirty-three  consonants  of 
the  Arian  alphabet.  He  discovered  also  three  out  of  the 
five  initial  vowels,  and  two  of  the  medials,  or  just  one-half 
of  the  vowels.  Here  bis  progress  was  imfortunately  stopped 
by  sudden  illness ;  and  he  was  soon  after  cut  off  in  the  very 
midst  of  his  brilliant  discoveries  leaving  the  task  to  be  slowly 
completed  by  others. 

In  the  May  number  of  his  journal  for  1837,t  Frinsep 
published  Ms  readings  of  the  legends  on  the  small  silver  coins 
of  Suiishtra.    In  this  case  he  has  also  given  a  brief  notice 

*  Bengal  Atiatie  Societ^i'i  Jounwl,  1835,  p.  S2S. 
t  PuUiidled  in  June  1S37. 
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of  the  steps  which  led  to  the  discovery ;  bat  as  his  letters  to 
me  convey  a  much  more  vivid  and  lively  account  of  the 
untiring  perseverance  which  secured  his  success,  I  will 
give  a  connected  version  of  the  discovery  in  his  own  spirited 
language  by  extracts  from  his  letters : 

11/A  May  1887. — "  Here  are  two  plates  addressed  to  me 
by  Sarkness  on  the  part  of  J.  It.  Steuart,  quarto  engraving 
of  28  Saurashtra  coins,  all  Chaitya  reverses,  and  very  legible 
inscriptions,  which  are  done  in  large  on  the  next  plate.  Oh  I 
but  we  mttst  decipher  them  I  I'll  warrant  they  have  not 
touched  them  at  home  yet.  Here  to  amuse  you  try  your 
hand  on  this"  (here  follows  a  copy  of  three  of  the  coin 
legends,  with  the  letters  forming  the  words  Hajnah  and 
Kshatrapasa,  each  of  which  occurs  twice,  marked,  respec- 
tively, 1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  shewing  that  he  bad  begun  to  analyze 
them  the  same  day). 

12tt  May,  7  o'clock,  a.  m. — "  Tou  may  save  yourself 
any  further  trouble.  I  have  made  them  all  out  this  very 
moment  on  first  inspection.  Take  a  few  examples  (here 
follow  both  the  original  legends  and  the  N&gari  renderingsj 

1  to  4 — Raja  Kriitamasa   Mudra  Sdhasa  Stodmi  Jahatama 
putrasa. 

B  to  8 — Saja  Krittamasya  Sagadamta    Saja  Ittidra  Sdhasa 
putraaya. 

And  thus  every  one  of  them  gives  the  name  of  his  father  of 
blessed  memory,  and  we  have  a  train  of  some  eight  or  ten 
names  to  rival  the  Quptas  !!  Hurra!  I  hope  the  chaps  at 
home  wont  seize  the  prize  first.  Ko  fear  of  Wilson  at  any 
rate  I  I  must  make  out  a  plate  of  the  names  on  ours  added 
to  Steuart's,  and  give  it  immediate  insertion.  It  is  marvel- 
lously curious  that,  like  the  modem  Sindhi  and  Mult&ni, 
all  the  matras,  or  vowels,  are  omitted,  and  the  Sanskrit 
terminations  sya,  &c.,  pdli  orvemacularized.  This  confirms 
the  reading  which  I  had  printed  only  a  day  or  two  ago, 
Vijaya  Mitaaa  for  Mitrasya,  of  Mithra,  identifying  him  and 
the  devise  with  our  Okpo  bull  coin  I  Bravo,  we  shall 
unravel  it  yet." 

Here  we  see  that,  although  he  had  mastered  the  greater 
part  of  these  legends  almost  at  first  sight,  yet  the  readings 
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of  some  of  the  names  were  still  doubtful.    But  two  dajB 
later  he  writes  as  follows : 

Sunday  (postmark,  May  14,  1837). — "Look  into  your 
cabinet  and  see  what  names  you  have  of  the  Saur&shtra 
series.     Steuart's  list  is  as  follows : 

Rajas  Rvdra  Sah,  son  of  Swdmi  Janaddma. 
„     Atri  Damd      „        Mudra  Sah. 
&c,,  &c. 

"The  Sanskrit  on  these  coins  is  beautiful,  being  in  the 
genitive  case  after  the  Greek  fashion.  We  have  Majnya  for 
Baja,  Atri-Ddmnah  for  Atrt-Ddma,  Fira-Ddmnak  for  Vtra- 
Ddma,  Vistca  Sdhdsya  for  Viswa  Sdha,  which  are  all  con- 
firmed by  the  real  name  losing  the  genitive  affix  when 
joined  to  putra*ya. 

"  I  have  made  progress  in  reading  the  Peacock  Sauraah- 
trana — 

Sri  bama  saga  deva  jayati 

•       kramaditya  paramesa. 

'•  Chulao  bhai,  juldee  puhonchoge !  "• 

In  these  lively  letters  we  see  that  the  whole  process  of 
discovery  occupied  only  three  days,  from  the  first  receipt  of 
Steuart's  plates  to  the  complete  reading  of  all  the  legends. 
Nothing  can  better  show  the  enthusiastic  ardour  and  un- 
wearying perseverance  with  which  he  followed  up  this  new 
pursuit  than  these  interesting  records  of  the  daily  progress 
of  his  discoveries.  When  I  recollect  that  I  was  then  only 
a  young  lad  of  twenty-three  years  age,  I  feel  as  much  wonder 
as  pride  that  James  Frinsep  should  have  thought  me  worthy 
of  being  made  the  confidant  of  all  his  great  discoveries. 

But  the  decipherment  of  the  legends  on  the  Saur&shtran 
coins  was  but  the  precursor  of  a  still  more  important  dis- 
covery. Success  only  seemed  to  inspire  James  iransep  with 
iresh  ardour.  No  difficulty  daunted  his  enthusiasm,  and  no 
labour  tired  his  perseverance.  Only  a  few  years  previously 
he  had  analyzed  the  characters  of  Samudra  Gupta  s  inscrip- 
tion on  the  Allahabad  pillar,  and   had  distinguished  t£e 
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attached  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  and  « ;  but  the  long  t  he  mistook 
for  o.  At  that  time  be  had  despaired  of  reading  these  old 
inscriptions,*  firom  "  want  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
Sanskrit  language."  But  his  present  success  stimulated 
him  to  renew  bis  former  attempt.  Fortunately  just  at  this 
time  he  received  a  number  of  short  inscriptions  from  the 
great  gtttpa  at  Sd,ncbi  near  Bhilsa.  These  he  read  almost 
at  a  glance  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  letters,  which, 
however,  soon  yielded  to  his  perseverance.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  inscriptions  on  the  Delhi  pillar,  and 
at  once  read  the  opening  sentence  without  any  difficulty  or 
hesitation. 

Friusep's  final  readings  of  the  SaurSshtian  coin  legends 
was  announced  to  me  on  the  14th  May,  and  this  later  dis- 
covery of  the  still  older  inscriptions  of  the  8S,nchi  Stupa 
and  Delhi  pillar  was  completed  before  breakfast  on  23rd 
May,  or  only  nine  days  later.  His  formal  account  of  tbe 
discovery  is  given  in  the  journal ;  t  but  his  brief  announce- 
ment to  me  is  very  interesting,  as  it  shows  that  he  had  at 
once  determined  to  attempt  the  translation  of  the  whole  of 
Asoka's  edicts.    I  give  thu  letter  entire. 

23rd  May  1837. — "  My  dear  Ounninghak, — Hors  du 
departementde  mes  etudes  tt  Sultan  Adil,  &c.  No,  but  I 
can  read  the  Delhi  No.  1,  which  is  of  more  importance, 
the  Bhiisa  inscriptions  have  enlightened  me.  ]E^ch  liue 
is  engraved  on  a  separate  pillar  or  dhioc^a.  Then,  thought 
I,  they  must  be  gifts  of  private  individuals,  whose  names 
will  be  recorded.  All  end  in  ddnam — that  must  mean  '  gift, 
or  given,*  ddnam — genitive  must  he  prefixed.     Let's  see. 

Isa-pdUiasa-cka  Sdmanasa-cha  ddnam, 

"The  gift  of  I8a-P41ita  (protected  of  God;  and  of 
S&mana. 

Sdmanerasa  Aheyakasa  Sethinon  ddnam 

*'  The  gift  of  S&manera  and  Abeyaka  Sethi. 

"  Sse  JouTDil  of  Bengal  Amatic  Sodet7,  1934,  p,  IIT,  ind  compare  1887,  p.  452. 

t  In  Bengal  AdatJo  Secietf 's  Jonnul,  1837,  p.  460. 

X  TUi  wu  IB  ezpreuion  by  the  fiunoua  Frendi  acsdeniioiail,  Baoul  RochetU.  regarding 
the  Arian  Intends  of  the  Boctrian  ooini.  It  tioklcd  PrinBep's  fane;  particularly  ;  and  lie 
was  frequenU;  quoting  it.  In  the  present  inntance  1  bLid  sent  Mm  a  Huhammadan  cois  imd 
Mkedif  ha  could  read  it.     Instead  of  lajingQo,  hequot«d  lUoul  Ruchette, 
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Buddha-pdlitaaa  Itckhunon  ddnam. 

"  The  gift  of  the  protected  of  Buddha,  the  Lichhun4n.* 

Vijigatasa  ddtiam. 

*'  Eh  ?  will  not  this  do  ?  and  the  pillar  inscription 

Devdnam  piya  piyadcm  Raja  keoam  ahd. 

"The  most  partioularly-beloved-of-the-goda  Raja  de- 
clareth  thus. 

"  I  think  with  Eatna  F^a,  whom  I  shall  Bummon,  we 
shall  be  able  to  read  the  whole  of  these  manifestoes  of  the 
right  faith — Buddha's  bulls.    Will  send  plates  after  breakfast. 

"  Tours, 

*'  J.  P.  " 

The  formal  announcement  of  this  discovery  was  made  in 
the  June  number  of  the  journal  which  was  published  in  July, 
by  which  Frinsep  had  recognized  the  true  values  of  all  the 
letters  which  he  had  yet  found,  and  the  old  alphabet  was 
complete  with  the  exception  of  the  very  rare  letters  gk  and 
jh,  and  the  gutteral,  palatal,  and  cerebral  ti'a. 

To  Professor  Lassen  belongs  the  honor  of  having  been 
the  first  to  read  any  of  these  unknown  characters.  In  the 
previous  year,  1836,  be  had  read  the  Indian  Pali  legend  on 
the  square  copper  coins  of  Agatbokles  as  Agathukla  Raja.\ 
James  Frinsep  was  puzzled  by  finding  "that  nearly  the  same 
characters  appear  on  the  coins  of  Pantaloon."  He  admit- 
ted, however,  that  "  it  might  be  possible  to  assimilate  the  word 
to  the  Greek  on  the  supposition  of  the  first  syllable  being 
wanting,"  thus  forming  talava.  On  referring  to  the  coin 
indicated  I  find  that  the  first  letter  is  actually  wanting,  and 
that  he  had  read  the  three  letters  of  the  name  correctly. 
So  near  was  he  to  making  the  discovery  at  that  time  that  it 
would  probably  have  been  completed  at  once  had  there  been 
a  perfect  coin  of  Pantaleon  to  refer  to  for  the  first  letter  of 
the  name. 

■  Tbii  ward  should  be  ShUhAano,  the  mendicant  mank,  but  Frinsep  had  not  then 
recognised  the  true  ftirm  uf  tlie  bk.  He  took  I  for  bh,  and  irhen  he  c&me  to  the  true  I  in 
laja,  he  read  the  word  ai  ^'a,  »  in  the  next  instance  which  be  girea  from  the  Delhi 
Pillar. 

t  In  a  letter  to  James  Priniep  rtferred  to  in  the  Journal  of  Bmgal  Asiatic  Societ;, 
1S36,  p.  723. 
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As  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  me,  Prinsep  had  at  once 
inTited  Ratna  Fala,  the  Pd,li  scholar,  to  assist  him  in  reading 
the  inscription,  and  with  his  aid  he  was  able  to  translate  at 
once  several  important  passa^s,  such  as,  "  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  my  reign."  So  unremitting  was  his  industry 
and  BO  rapid  his  intuitive  perception,  that  he  had  finished  his 
translation  by  the  end  of  July,  and  the  complete  version 
appeared  in  the  jonrnal  for  that  month,  which  was  published 
in  the  middle  of  August. 

Coins  and  inscriptions  now  poured  in  upon  him  so  fast 
from  all  parts  of  India  that  much  of  his  valuable  time  was 
now  occupied  in  private  correspondence,  and  when  I  left 
Calcutta  towards  the  end  of  October  1837,  he  was  working 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  daily.  Much  of  his  time  was, 
of  course,  occupied  with  his  public  duties  as  Assay  Master  of 
the  Calcutta  Hint,  as  be  wrote  to  me,  "  my  whole  day  is 
consumed  at  the  scales.  What  a  waste  of  precious 
moments  1" 

A  few  days  after  my  departure  he  received  copies  of  the 
TTdayagiri  and  Khandagiri  inscriptions  from  Kittoe,  and 
faithful  impressions  of  all  the  inscriptions  on  the  Allahabad 
pillar  from  Colonel  Smith.  With  all  his  wonted  industry 
and  enthusiasm  he  set  to  work  upon  these  new  records,  and 
was  able  to  give  a  revised  translation  of  Samudra  Gupta's 
inscription  in  the  November  number  of  his  journal,  and  a 
long  and  valuable  note  on  the  inscriptions  from  Udayagiri  and 
Ebandagiri  in  the  December  number.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
these  labours,  so  little  conscious  did  he  feel  of  exhaustion  that 
he  wrote  to  me  on  "  December  27th,  7  a.  m.,  to  get  a  new 
Gupta  inscription  for  the  January  Kumber  I  I  " 

Prinsep  now  took  up  the  rock-inscriptions  of  Asoka, 
and  in  a  postscript  to  a  letter  of  12th  February  1838,  he  said 
tome  "  dont  expect  me  to  write  again  for  a  long  spell,  I 
must  set  to  work  on  the  Girnfiri."  But  on  the  3rd  March 
I  heard  from  him  again  that  he  had  "  made  une  ddcouverte 
epouvantable  I  no  less  than  the  treaty  (an  article  at  least) 
between  Antiochus  and  Sophagasenas.  Shall  I  leave  you  to 
guess  how,  where,  and  when  ?  No,  but  keep  it  secret  till  I  an- 
nounce it  at  the  Society.  I  have  happily  discovered  that 
many  of  the  edicts  at  Gujar&t  and  Cuttack  are  verbatim  the 
same.    Among  them  is  one  announcing  the  establishment 
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of  a  medical  arrangement  for  men  and  animals."  This  dis- 
oovery  was  announced  to  the  Asiatic  Society  on  the  7th 
March,  and  published  in  the  February  number  of  the 
journal. 

As  Prinsep  proceeded  with  his  examination  of  the  rock- 
inscriptions,  he  discovered  the  names  of  Ptolemy,  Antigonus, 
and  Magas,  in  addition  to  a  second  mention  of  Antiocbus. 
He  had  previously  felt  the  want  of  a  good  impression  of  the 
Gimar  inscription,  but  this  brilliant  discovery  made  him 
stiE  more  anxious  to  obtain  a  complete  and  correct  copy. 
After  thinking  over  the  matter  for  some  time,  it  seemed  that 
the  surest  and  quickest  way  was  to  address  the  Governor 
General  on  the  subject,  which  was  accordingly  done  at  onco> 
as  explained  in  the  following  letter  to  me : 

Z8th  March  1838. — "  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment 
I  took  up  my  pen  and  addressed  the  enclosed  bold  petition  to 
Lord  Auckland,  which,  on  sober  reflection,  I  am  afraid  of 
sending,  lest  I  should  be  thought  presumptuous  in  imagining 
others  care  as  much  about  old  inscriptions  as  I  do  1  I  therefore 
enclose  it  to  you  instead  that  you  may  act  upon  it  as  you 
may  find  a  fit  occasion.  The  passage  in  the  l4th  edict  is 
much  mutilated,  and  I  long  for  a  more  correct  copy.  •  • 
It  really  becomes  interesting  to  find  Egypt  and  Ptolemy 
known  to  Asoka  1  I  must  give  poti  the  real  text"  (here 
follows  the  text  in  the  original  Pdli  characters,  which  I 
give  in  italic  letters  with  Prinsep's  interlinear  transla- 
tion) : 

Yona  rdja  paran  cha  tena  Ckaptdro 
Greek  King  furthermore  by  whom  the  Qypta 
Majano  Tulamayo  cha  Antigona  cha  Maga  cha 
Ilajas,  Ftolemy  and  Antigonus  and  Magas  and 

•  *     •    aavata  Devdnampiyaaa 

•  •     •     everywhere  beloved's 
Dhammdnusaeti  anubatate  yata  pajati 
BeligiouB  precept  reaches  where  goes. 

Some  doubt  about  the  Ptdro  rdjdno,  or  Chaptdro,  which  may 
be  read  chatwdro  rajdno,  '  the  four  kings ;'  Ptaro,  the  Fta 
or  Ftha  (worshipping)  kings,  Guptaro,  or  Chaptaro,  rajano, 
the  *  Koptic  or  Aegyptic  kings ;'  but  the  name  of  Magas  is 
so  distinct  that  I  give  up  the  four  kings  in  iitvor  of  Egypt. 
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"  I  have  DO  time  to  expatiate  hereupon.  I  shall  publish 
in  the  next  journal,  although  probably  I  shall  be  forced  to 
alter  my  Antiochus  the  Great  theory  to  the  contemporary 
Antiochus  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (247  B.  c),  in  whose 
time  Magas  held  part  of  Egypt  (Cyrene),  and  whose  period 
agrees  better  with  Asoka'a  roign.     Hurrah  for  inscriptions  1 " 

Frinsep's  hold  appeal  to  the  head  of  the  Qovernment 
was  of  course  successful,  for  Lord  Auckland  was  a  liberal 
patron  of  both  literature  and  science.  The  Qoremor  of  Bombay 
was  accordingly  requested  to  depute  a  qualified  officer  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  i,  facsimile  of  the  inscriptions.*  The  new 
impressions  were  made  with  great  care,  but  they  did  not 
reach  Calcutta  until  after  Frinsep's  departure.  I  was  not  even. 
aware  that  they  had  been  sent  to  Calcutta  until  last  January, 
wheu,  looking  for  some  of  Ktttoe's  inscriptions,  I  stumbled 
on  the  Qim&r  edicts  of  Asoka. 

In  the  meantime  Frinsep  continued  his  labours  by  pub- 
lishing a  translation  of  the  Junagarh  inscription  of  Budra 
D4ma  in  the  AprU  number  of  the  journal ;  an  "  examination 
of  the  separate  edicts  at  Dbauli  in  Cutt^k"  in  the  May 
number ;  translations  of  some  additional  short  records  from 
the  8&nchi  Stupa  near  Bhilsa  in  the  June  number ;  and  the 
"  discovery  of  the  Bactrian  alphabet"  in  the  July  number  ; 
which  was  published  about  the  middle  of  August.  These  were 
his  last  contributions  to  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal.f 

After  bis  revision  of  the  Bactrian  alphabet,  be  naturally 
turned  to  the  inscriptions  which  Ventura  and  Court  had  ex- 
tracted from  the  stupas  at  M&niky&la,  and  which  Masson 
had  obtained  from  the  stupas  of  the  Kabul  Valley.  His 
attention  was  also  turned  to  the  reading  of  the  later  coins 
"  which  mark  the  decadence  of  Greek  dominion  and  Greek 
skill.  These  are  the  most  precious  to  the  student  of  Indian 
history.  Through  their  Native  legends  we  may  yet  hope  to 
throw  light  on  the  obscure  age  of  Vikram&ditya  and  the 
Scythian  successors  of  the  Greeks  on  the  north  of  India."} 
So  important  did  he  consider  this  class  of  coins  that  he 


\  Theae  difTerent  orticlea  will  b«  found  it)  the  Juurtul  of  the  Bengal  Amatio  Sodobr  for 
88,  pp,  !«.  181,  «2,  A  S88.  ^^ 


'  8«e  B«Dgal  Asiatic  Society't  Journal,  183S,  p.  3 
t  Theae  difTerent  orticlea  will  be  found  in  the  Juu 
J,  pp,  361.  181,  »2,  A  S36. 
X  Bengftl  Anatic  Sodct;'B  Jounwl,  1S81,  p.  SSS, 
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specially  inyited  attention  to  them.and  promised  to  return  to 
their  investigation,  his  text  being  "  those  coins  on  which  the 
Native  and  Greek  legends  differ,  or  record  different  names." 

This  subject  still  occupied  his  attention  when  he  waa 
overtaken  by  sickness  and  obliged  to  proceed  to  sea  for 
change  of  air.  He  was  "  off  Kedgeree"  on  the  28/A  Septem- 
ber 1838,  when  he  wrote  his  last  letter  to  me  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  coins  which  I  bad  selected  from  Sir 
Alexander  Burnes*  new  collection  for  his  examination.  He 
was  disappointed  at  not  finding  any  new  names,  and  says 
"  I  almost  fear  the  field  is  exhausted ;  my  only  hope  is  of 
new  Spalakara  types  among  the  crowd  of  '  fruates'  coins." 
As  the  coins  of  Spalahara  belong  to  the  class  "  on  which 
the  Native  and  Greek  legends  differ,  this  passage  shows  that 
down  to  the  very  last  his  thoughts  were  engaged  on  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  Bactrian  alphabet,  and  the  translation  of  the 
tope  inscriptions.  I  also  draw  the  same  conclusion  from 
another  paragraph  of  the  same  letter  where  he  says,  "  I  told 
you  (did  I  not  P)  that  Lassen  bad  hit  upon  the  exact  key  to 
the  Sactrian  alphabet  I  have  made  use  of." 

His  trip  to  sea  did  bim  no  good,  as  be  wrote  to  me  that 
he  "  never  was  so  idle,  so  listless,  or  so  headacbey  in  his 
life ;  "  and  after  a  long  and  amusing  account  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding discomforts,  he  exclaims  "  Oh  1  the  pleasures  of 
running  down  to  the  Sandheads  for  a  week  to  restore  the 
health  I  "  He  longed  "  to  get  home  to  bis  own  desk"  in 
Calcutta,  where  he  hoped  to  find  that  Dr.  McLeod  had 
arrived  safe,  that  is,  with  the  mass  of  Burnes'  collection  of 
coins. 

On  his  return  to  Calcutta  be  gradually  became  worse 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  India  in.  the  end  of  October.  He 
was  in  a  hopeless  state  when  he  reached  England  from  soften- 
ing of  the  brain,  and  after  lingering  for  about  a  year  be  sank 
on  the  22nd  of  April  1840,  at  4)0  years  of  age.  Thus  died 
James  Frinsep  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  very 
midst  of  bis  brilliant  discoveries.  When  we  remember  that 
he  was  only  just  thirty-nine  years  old  when  bis  career  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  illness,  it  is  impossible  to  help  regret- 
ting that  he  was  not  spared  for  a  few  years  longer  to  com- 
plete and  perfect  what  he  had  already  done,  and  perhaps  to 
add  fresh  laurels  to  his  fame  by  further  discoveries.    But 
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James  f  rinsep  bad  done  hia  work ;  for  all  his  brilliant  dis- 
coveries, which  would  have  been  the  labour  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
years  to  most  other  men,  were  made  during  the  last  three 
years  of  his  career ;  and  although  he  was  still  young  in  years, 
he  had  already  done  the  work  of  a  good  old  age.  The  career 
of  James  Friusep  has  been  fitly  and  eloquently  described  by 
his  friend  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer,  who  knew  him  well.  From 
this  able  sketch  I  extract  the  following  appreciative  notice 
of  Prinsep's  rare  talents  :  "  Of  hia  intellectual  character  the 
most  prominent  feature  was  enthusiasm — one  of  the  prime 
elements  of  genius ;  a  burning  irrepressible  enthusiasm,  to 
which  nothing  could  set  bounds,  and  which  communicated 
itself  to  whatever  came  before  him.  The  very  strength  of 
his  mental  constitution  in  this  respect  was  perhaps  opposed 
to  his  attaining  the  excellence  of  a  profoimd  thinker ;  it  led 
,  him  to  be  carried  away  frequently  by  first  impressions,  and 
to  apply  his  powers  to  a  greater  range  of  subjects  than  any 
human  mind  can  master  or  excel  in.  To  this  enthusiasm 
was  fortunately  united  a  habitude  of  order,  and  power  of 
generalization,  which  enabled  him  to  grasp  and  comprehend 
the  greatest  variety  of  details.  His  powers  of  perception 
were  impressed  with  genius — they  were  clear,  vigorous, 
and  instantaneous."* 

Dr.  Falconer  formed  a  true  and  just  estimate  of  Prin- 
sep's  powers  of  perception,  which  were  equally  remarkable 
for  their  vigour  and  their  instantaneousness.  The  quickness 
of  his  perception  was  indeed  wonderful,  so  that  many  of  his 
discoveries  may  be  said  literally  to  have  flashed  upon  him ;  or, 
as  he  himself  describes  one  of  them  in  a  letter  to  me,  "  like 
inspiration,  or  lightning,  or  Louisa's  eyes,  the  light  at  once 
broke  upon  me."t  But  the  great  point  in  Prinsep's  character 
was  his  ardent  enthusiasm,  which  charmed  and  melted  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him.  Even  at  this  distance  of  time, 
when  a  whole  generation  baa  passed  away,  I  feel  that  his 
letters  still  possess  the  same  power  of  winning  my  warmest 
sympathy  in  all  his  discoveries,  and  that  his  joyous  and 
generous  disposition  still  communicates  the  same  contagious 
enthusiasm  and  the  same  strong  desire  to  assist  in  further 
achievements. 

*  Extracted  from  the  Colonial  Magaune  for  December  1810,  by   Hr.  E.  Thoiaaa  in  lils 
edition  of  Priiuep'a  "  Essays  on  Indian  Antiquities," 

t  Lotter  of  2'th  Januaiy  1838.    The  naiue  of  Louisa  is  written  in  Asoka  characters  as 
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The  powerful  impulse  giren  to  Indian  arcbseology  by 
James  Priosep  was  produced  quite  as  much  by  the  enthu- 
'siasm  which  he  kindled  in  every  one  who  came  in  contact 
with  him,  as  by  his  translations  of  the  old  InscriptioDs  of 
Asoka,  which  gave  life  to  records  that  had  been  dead  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  that  now  form  our 
chief  land-marks  in  ancient  Indian  history.  The  impulse 
was  not  lost  after  his  death;  but  the  progress  of  research, 
which  during  his  life-time  had  been  conducted  as  one  great 
Toyage  of  discovery  under  his  sole  command,  has  since 
been  limited  to  lesser  expeditions  in  Tarious  directions.  As 
these  were  led  by  many  different  persons,  each  acting  inde- 
pendently, the  amount  of  progress  may,  perhaps,  seem  com- 
paratively little,  whereas  it  has  been  really  great,  and  only 
seems  little  because  the  work  actually  done  has  been  very 
^radufdly  achieved  and  has  never  yet  been  summed  up  and 
gathered  together. 

Of  James  Prinsep's  successors  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  most  prominent,  have  been  James  Pergusson, 
Markham  Eittoe,  Mr.  Edward  Thomas,  and  myself,  in 
Northern  India ;  Sir  Walter  Elliot  in  Southern  India ;  and 
Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  Dr.  Stevenson,  and  Dr.  Bhau  Dflji 
in  Western  India. 

Prom  the  foundation  of  the  Asiatic  Society  by  Sir 
William  Jones  in  l784i  down  to  1834,  a  period  of  just  half  a 
century,  our  archaeological  researches  had  been  chiefly  liter- 
ary, and,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  had  been  confined  to 
translations  of  hooks  and  inscriptions,  with  brief  notices  of 
some  of  the  principal  buildings  at  Delhi  and  Agra  and  other 
well  known  places.  The  exceptions  are  several  valuable 
essays  by  Jones,  Wilford,*  Colebrooke,  and  Wilson,  on  the 
religion,  the  geography  and  tbe  astronomy  of  the  Hindus, 
which  have  already  been  noticed.  These  early  labourers 
may  be  called  the  Closet  or  Scholastic  Archseologists.  The  tra- 
vellers of  their  day  gave  glowing  accounts  of  the  wonders 
of  Ellora,  of  the  massive  grandeur  of  the  Kutb  Minar,  and 
of  the  matchless  beauty  of  tbe  T4j  Mahal  at  Agra.  But  all 
was  vague  and  indefinite.  There  were  but  few  measurements 
and  no  plans.    True  history  was  then  but  little  known,  and 

*  I  coondn'  WUford'i  vwkj*  i&lutbls  in  ipite  of  their  irild  >paciilBtiolii,  u  they  con- 
tain much  infonnatioD  and  undizeated  tmmuig,  in  which  impoftuit  facta  and  cuiioua 
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the  lying  gabble  of  Brahmans,  wbich  connected  erery  plaee 
with  the  wanderings  of  K&ma  or  the  exile  of  the  five  F&ndus, 
waa  accepted  as  the  real  voice  of  geauine  tradition. 

But  a  new  era  opened  for  Indian  archieology  in  1834i, 
when  James  Frinsep  gave  to  the  world  the  first  results  of 
Masson's  researches  in  the  Kabul  valley,  and  of  Ventura's 
and  Court's  explorations  in  the  Fanj4b,  followed  immediately 
by  my  own  excavation  of  the  stupa  at  Sarn4th,  Baniras, 
and  of  the  ruins  around  it.  Facts  now  poured  in  rapidly, 
but  though  many  in  number,  they  were  still  bare  and  uncon- 
nected facts,  mere  fossil  fragments  of  the  great  skeleton  of 
lost  Indian  history.  The  full  skeleton  has  not  yet  been  set 
up;  but  many  of  its  members  are  now  almost  complete,  and 
we  have  acquired  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  the  general  out- 
line and  of  the  various  forms  which  it  has  assumed  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  For  this  result  we  are  much  indebted  to 
men  who  are  not  Sanskrit  scholars,  and  whose  success  has 
been  achieved  by  actual  measurements  and  laborious  explo- 
rations in  the  field,  combined  with  patient  research  and 
studious  investigation  in  the  closet.  During  James  Frinsep's 
life-time,  the  materials  coUeeted  by  these  "  field  archaeolo- 
gists," or  "travelling  antiquarians"  as  he  called  them, 
were  all  made  over  to  him,  but  since  his  death,  each  obserrer 
has  worked  independently  in  his  own  line,  and  has  published 
separately  the  results  of  his  own  labours. 

Amongst  the  foremost  and  most  successful  of  the  later 
archsBologists  is  my  friend  Jaues  Febgusson,  whose  masterly 
works  on  Indian  architecture  are  the  result  of  extensive 
travels  through  a  great  part  of  India,  undertaken  for  the 
express  purpose  of  studyiog  this  important  and  interesting 
subject.  It  is  entirely  his  own,  and  I  trust  that  he  may 
shortly  be  able  to  fulfil  his  long-cherished  project  of  publish- 
ing an  illustrated  history  of  Indian  architecture,  such  as 
he  only  can  give  us. 

Mr.  Fergusson's  first  publication  was  an  account  of  the 
"rock -cut temples  of  India,  1845,  in  which  he  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  all  the  groups  of  caves  that  were  then  known, 
and  endeavours  to  fix  their  approximate  dates  by  differences 
of  style  and  other  distinotive  characteristics.  This  rule  is 
rigorously  true  in  principle  ;  but  to  make  its  results  of  any 
Talne,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  have  at  least 
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a  few  fixed  stand-points  of  known  dates  for  comparison. 
Tbua  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  any  temple  B  is  an  im- 
provement on  A,  and  is  less  advanced  than  C  ;  and  we  con- 
clude accordingly  that  it  is  of  intermediate  age  between  A 
O.  But  if  the  dates  of  A  and  0  are  both  unknown,  our 
deduction  is  comparatively  of  little  value ;  and  even 
if  we  should  know  the  date  of  G,  any  deduction  as  to  the 
date  of  B  will  he  liable  to  at  least  half  the  amount 
of  error  in  the  assumed  date  of  A.  Ko  one  is  more  fully 
aware  of  this  than  Mr.  Eergusson  himself,  as  he  admits  that 
bis  conclusions  "  have  been,  arrived  at  almost  entirely  from  a 
critical  survey  of  the  whole  series,  and  a  careful  comparison 
of  one  cave  with  another,  and  with  the  different  structural 
buildings  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  dates  of  which  are  at 
least  approximately  known."*  But  I  think  that  he  is  in- 
clined to  overrate  the  value  of  these  critical  deductions, 
when  he  says  that  "  inscriptions  wUl  not  certainly  by  them- 
selves answer  the  purpose ;"  and  he  gives  in  proof  of  this 
assumption  the  fact  that  there  is  a  comparatively  modem 
inscription  in  the  Ganes  Gumpha  Cave  at  Udayagiri.  But 
what  proof  have  we  that  many  of  the  caves  were  not  origi- 
nally quite  plain  like  those  of  Bar&bar,  and  that  the  orna- 
mentation is  not  the  work  of  a  much  later  age  ?  I  differ 
from  Mr.  Fergusson  on  this  point,  as  I  consider  that  inscrip- 
tions are,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  certain  and  the  most 
trustworthy  authority  for  determining  the  dates  of  Indian 
monumente,  whether  buildings  or  caves.  I  freely  admit  the 
corroborative  value  of  architectural  evidence  when  it  is 
founded  on  ascertained  dates ;  but  when  it  is  unsupported 
by  inscriptions,  I  look  upon  it,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  as  always  more  or  leas  uncertain,  and,  therefore, 
weak. 

The  best  proof  which  I  can  give  of  the  weakness  of 
Mr.  Fergusson's  argument,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, is  to  quote  the  dates  which  he  has  deduced  for  the 
well-known  caves  of  Kdnhari  in  Salset,  which  he  assigns 
as  follows :  "  First  those  in  the  ravine  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
centuiy,  those  last  described,  with  those  on  each  side  of  the 
great  cave,  probably  at  least  a  century  later ;  then  the  great 
cave."t    Now  the  inscriptions  in  the  Kanhari  eaves  are  very 

■  Rock-cut  Temples  of  lodiA,  p.  2. 
t  Bock-cut  Tenplaa  of  Indian  p.  S9. 
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numerous ;  and  though  there  are  a  few  medijeval  records,  yet 
any  evidence  of  ]ate  date  'which  they  might  he  supposed  to 
afford  is  utterly  annihilated,  by  the  presence  in  the  same 
caves  of  much  older  inscriptions  of  the  same  style  and 
character  as  the  mass  of  the  Kanhari  records,  which  are  cer- 
tainly not  later  than  the  Qupta  iasoriptions  of  Northern 
India.  In  fact,  one  of  them  gives  the  date  of  30  of  the  Saka- 
ditya-kdla,  or  A.  D.  108.  I  have  copied  part  of  the  inscrip- 
tion in  the  great  cave  with  my  own  hand,  and,  after  com- 
paring my  copy  with  that  of  Mr.  West,  I  can  see  no  dif- 
ference of  age  between  the  characters  used  in  the  great 
cave  and  those  in  the  other  caves.  I  therefore  refer  the 
great  mass  of  the  Kanhari  inscriptions  to  the  first  and  second 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  so  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  at  least  four  centuries  between  Mr.  Fergusson's  mean 
date  and  mine. 

The  K&rle  caves  Mr.  Fergussou  is  inclined  to  assign 
to  the  first,  or  even  the  second  century  before  Christ.*  One 
of  the  caves  is  certainly  older  than  the  Christian  era,  as  it 
possesses  an  inscription  of  the  great  Satrap  King  Nahap&na.f 
But  there  are  two  others  of  King  Pudumayi,  the  son  of 
Vasithi,  whom  I  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  but  whom  Mr.  Fergusson  assigns  to  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  although  in  his  chronology 
he  admits  that  Ananda,  also  a  son  of  Yisithi,  and  therefore 
most  probably  a  brother  of  Pudiimayi,  and  the  founder  of  one 
of  the  gateways  of  the  Great  SAuchi  Tope,  lived  towards  the 
end  of  the  first  century. 

I  have  entered  thus  fully  into  the  question  of  the  dates 
of  the  "Western  Caves,  partly  lest  my  silence  should  be 
looked  upon  as  acquiescence  in  Mr.  Fergusson's  conclu- 
sions,? and  partly  out  of  deference  to  bis  deservedly  high 
name  and  well-earned  reputation  as  an  earnest  and  able 
enquirer  into  Indian  History  and  Archaeology.  Mr.  Per- 
gusson  is  well  aware  that  I  differ  from  him  on  many  points 

•  fiock^ut  Templea  uf  India,  pp.  304*. 

f  Jaurnal,  Bombay  Amatic  Sooiety,  V. ;  Eftrii  IntGiiption  No,  0,  for  Ntbapan* ;  and 
Noa.  «  Uid  18  for  Fudumaji 

X  TIiU,  indeed,  baa  already  happened,  aa  Mr.  C.  R  UarUiam,  in  hia  Uemoir  on  the 
ArcIiEcolugical  Surrey,  p.  181,  conclude*  that  Mr.  FergoBaoD'a  Il<K:k.cut  Templea  of  India 
"  may  be  considered  aa  hnving  placed  the  theory  of  lltt  agt  and  use*  <A  thoM  monameata 
on  a  bati»  of  certainty,  uihkh  hat  nevtr  nn«  been  adltd  in  f  udlwn." 
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of  early  Indian  chronology ;  and  I  believe  that  by  tbus  pub- 
licly stating  my  views  on  these  points,  we  shall  the  sooner 
arrive  at  the  truth,  as  probably  others  will  now  be  led  to 
think  upon  the  eubject,  who  would  otherwise  perhaps  have 
passed  it  entirely  over  as  a  matter  that  was  undisputed,  and 
therefore  finally  settled. 

In  his  next  work,  entitled  "  Picturesque  Illustrations 
of  Ancient  Architecture  in  India,"  Mr.  Fergusson  makes 
use  of  the  same  principles  of  characteristic  differences  and 
similarities  of  style  to  fix  the  dates  of  the  mediaeval  temples 
of  the  Brahmans  and  Jains.  Here  I  agree  with  him 
throughout ;  for  the  process  of  deduction  is  now  perfectly 
trustworthy,  being  founded  on  actual  dates,  as  there  is  a 
sufficient  number  of  structural  temples  of  the  Jains  and 
Brahmans  of  known  age  to  furnish  us  with  data  for  deter- 
mining very  closely  the  ages  of  uninscribed  buildings.  This 
is  specially  noteworthy  in  the  case  of  the  rock-cut  Brah- 
manical  temples  of  Bhamn&r,  which,  from  their  general 
style,  Mr.  Pergusson  has  assigned  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  cen- 
tury,* a  date  which  must  he  very  close  to  the  truth,  as  I 
found  a  statue  in  one  of  the  smaller  temples  inscribed  with 
characters  which  certainly  belong  to  that  period.  The 
examples  of  Indian  architecture  given  by  Mr.  Fergusson 
in  this  work  are  very  fine  and  choice,  especially  the  rich 
temple  at  Chandr&vati,  which  I  have  seen,  and  which  I 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  "the  most  elegant  specimen  of 
columnar  architecture  in  Upper  India." 

In  his  "Handbook  of  Architecture  (1855)  he  has  given 
a  classification  of  all  the  different  Indian  styles,  both  Hindu 
and  Muhammadan,  which  is  considerably  enlarged  and 
improved  in  his  later  work,  the  "  History  of  Architecture" 
(1867).  In  the  latter  we  have  the  matured  result  of  a 
long  and  critical  study  of  the  subject.  The  classification 
is  complete  and  comprehensive,  and  though  perhaps  excep- 
tion may  be  taken  to  one  or  two  of  the  names,  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  find  others  that  would  be  better.  The  limited 
space  at  his  command  has  obliged  him  to  treat  each  different 
style  very  briefly,  but  the  distinctions  are  so  broadly  and 
clearly  defined  in  the  typical  examples  selected  for  illustra- 
tion, that  I  cannot  help  feeling  impatient  for  the  appearance 

*  Bock-cut  Temples  of  Isdia,  p.  *i. 
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of  his  great  work,  tbe  "  Illustrated  History  of  Indian  Archi- 
tecture," which  he  originally  projected  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  and  for  which,  during  the  whole  of  that 
time,  he  has  been  assiduously  collecting  materials. 

Mr.  Pergusson's  last  work,  named  **  Tree  and  Serpent 
Worship"  is  the  most  sumptuously  illustrated  work  on 
Indian  antiquities  that  has  yet  been  published.  In  it  he 
gives  a  description  of  tbe  two  richly-sculptured  Stupas  of 
S&nchi  and  Amaravati,  with  a  profusion  of  excellent  illustra- 
tions from  Colonel  Maisey's  accurate  drawings  and  Captain 
Waterhouse's  photographs  of  the  former,  and  from  Colonel 
Mackenzie's  drawings,  and  the  actual  bas-reliefs  of  the  latter 
which  are  now  in  London.  Mr.  Fergussou  has  accepted  my 
dates  for  the  S&nchi  Tope  and  its  gateways,  namely,  B.  C. 
250,  during  the  reign  of  Asoka  for  the  former,  and  the  first 
century  A.  D.  for  the  latter ;  but  the  Amaravati  Tope  he 
places  three  hundred  years  later,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century  A.  D.  I  understand  that  he  has  been 
led  to  adopt  this  difference  of  age  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  style  which  he  has  observed  in  the  sculptures  of 
tbe  two  monuments.  I  must  confess  that  this  great  dif- 
ference of  style  is  not  palpable  to  me.  On  the  contrary,  from 
the  similar  dress  of  the  men,  and  the  similar  general  naked- 
ness of  the  women,  save  only  the  peculiar  belt  of  five  rows 
of  beads,  the  sculptures  of  the  two  monuments  appear  to  me 
to  be  of  much  the  same  age.  I  draw  the  same  conclusion 
also  from  the  inscriptions  which  are  undoubtedly  of  the 
same  age  as  those  of  the  caves  of  K&nhari  and  of  the  S&nchi 
Tope  Gateways.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  there  are 
in  the  Kanhari  caves  two  inscriptions  of  Pudumayi,  the  son 
of  Vilsithi,  in  exactly  the  same  characters  as  those  of  Ananda, 
the  son  of  Visithi,  on  the  south  gateway  of  the  S&nchi 
Tope.  I  conclude,  therefore,  with  some  certainty,  that  Pudu- 
mayi and  Ananda  were  brothers  ;  and  consequently  I  refer 
all  the  inscriptions  of  the  King  Gotamiputra  S&takarni  and 
his  successors  Pudumayi  and  Y&dnya  Sri  to  the  first  and 
second  centuries  A.  D.  As  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
Amaravati  inscriptions  are  in  exactly  the  same  characters,  it 
seems  almost  certain,  that  they  must  belong  to  the  same  period. 
This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Buddhist 
coins  of  all  these  three  Princes  have  been  found  at  Amara- 
vati, with  types  and  inscriptions  which   range  them  as 
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contemporaries  of  the  Satrap  Chiefs  of  Surashtra.  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  has  adopted  the  statement  of  the  Fur&nas,  that  the 
Andhras  ruled  over  Magadba  in  succession  to  the  Kanwas ; 
but  this  position  is  quite  untenable,  as  we  know  from  Pliny 
that  at  this  very  time  the  Prasii,  that  is  the  people  of  FaM- 
saka  or  Hagadha,  were  dominant  on  the  Ganges,  and 
possessed  an  army  six  times  greater  than  that  of  the  Andarse 
Indi.« 

"With  respect  to  the  title  of  this  last  work  of  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson, — "Tree  and  Serpent  Worship," — I  submit  that  it  is 
not  home  out  by  the  illustrations ;  and  further,  tbat,  as 
serpeet- worship  was  antagonistic  to  Buddhism,  such  a  title 
is  not  appUcable  to  a  description  of  the  religious  scenes 
sculptured  on  a  Buddhist  Stupa.  I  can  perceire  no  serpent- 
worship  in  these  illustrations.  On  the  contrary,  I  find  that 
the  Kdgas  are  generally  doing  homage  to  Buddha,  in  perfect 
accordance  with  all  the  Buddhist  legends,  which  invariably 
represent  the  K&gas  as  at  first  the  bitter  enemies  of  Buddha. 
Afterwards,  when  converted  by  his  preaching,  they  became 
bis  staunchest  adherents,  and  are  specially  stated  to  have 
formed  canopies  over  his  head  with  their  hoods  to  protect 
him  from  the  sun  and  rain.  The  presence  of  i^a;^a«  in  the 
Amaravati  sculptures  is  only  natural,  as  the  kiog  of  the 
country  and  his  subjects  are  described  in  all  the  legends  as 
Nftgas.  In  the  sculptures,  therefore,  the  king  and  his 
women  are  generally  represented  with  serpent  hoods ;  but, 
as  far  as  I  have  observed,  they  are  invariably  the  worshippers 
of  Buddha,  and  not  the  objects  of  worship. 

On  these  two  points  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  differ 
from  Mr.  Fergusson.  But  neither  of  them  afiects  the  main 
purpose  of  the  work,  which  is  devoted  to  the  illustration  and 
restoration  of  the  Amaravati  Tope.  This  work  he  has  done 
most  thoroughly,  and  I  accept  bis  restoration  as  almost 
certain. 

Mabehau  Kittob  was  already  known  for  his  architec- 
tural taste  by  his  design  for  the  little  church  at  Jonpur,  and 
his  drawings  of  Muhammadan  buildings,  when,  towards  the 
close  of  1^6,  the  march  of  his  regiment  from  the  Upper 
Provinces  to   Medinipur  brought  him    through    Calcutta, 
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where  he  first  saw  James  Frinsep.  He  was  then  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a  work,  which  apppeared  in  1838, 
under  the  title  of  "  Illustrations  of  Indian  Architecture. " 
The  work  was  chiefly  valuahle  for  its  illustrations,  of  which 
many  have  now  been  superseded  by  photographs.  Kittoe's 
antiquarian  zeal  and  architectural  knowledge  were  strong 
recommendations  to  James  Prinsep,  who  induced  him  to  pay 
a  Yisit  to  the  Kbandagiri  rock  to  examine  the  inecription  in 
old  Pali  characters,  of  which  Stirling  had  published  a  poor 
and  imperfect  copy  in  the  Asiatic  Besearches.  The  result 
was  an  excellent  copy  of  a  very  important  inscription  of 
King  Aira,  and  the  discoTery  of  one  of  Asoka's  edicts  at 
Bhauli,  with  sketches  of  the  more  important  caves  and  prin- 
cipal sculptures. 

Kittoe's  services  were  warmly  acknowledged  by  James 
Frinsep  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  also  in  a 
letter  to  me  of  4th  November  1837,  in  which  he  mentions 
"a  beautifully  illustrated  journal  from  poor  Kittoe,"  and 
bega  me  to  "  keep  an  eye  to  his  interests,  for  he  would  be 
an  invaluable  antiquarian  traveller."  At  this  time  Kittoe 
was  temporarily  removed  from  the  army  for  bringing  indis- 
creet charges  of  oppression  against  his  Commanding  Officer, 
for  which  there  was  but  little  foundation  save  in  his  own 
over-sensitive  disposition.  Through  Prinsep's  influence  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Goal  Committee,  which  led 
to  his  extended  tour  through  Orissa,  the  results  of  which 
were  published  in  the  Bengid  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  for 
1838  and  1839.  He  was  afterwards  restored  to  his  position 
in  the  army,  and  appointed  to  the  charge  of  one  of  the 
Divisions  of  the  High  Road  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  lead- 
ing through  Chutia  NSgpur. 

For  several  years  he  was  employed  in  the  uncongenial 
work  of  a  Road  Officer,  and  it  was  not  until  1846  that  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  archseological 
researches.  In  doing  so  he  felt  that  he  was  partly  carrying 
out  the  wishes  of  James  Prinsep,  "  who  oft  expressed  a  wish 
that  he  should  ramble  over  the  district  of  Bihar,  and  cater 
for  him."*  During  1846  and  1847,  he  accordingly  travelled 
over  a  great  part  of  the  districts  of  BihAr  and  Shih&bid, 
and  added  much  valuable  information  to  our  knowledge  of 


*  Btttgtl  Aiutic  Sooietj'i  JoumiJ,  1B17,  p.  273. 
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tbetr  autiqulties.  But  bis  chief  aim  seems  to  bare  been  to 
make  a  large  collection  of  drawings  of  choice  specimens  of 
sculpture  with  a  view  to  future  publication.  In  following  out 
this  plan  much  of  his  valuable  time  was  wasted  in  making 
drawings  of  sculpturus  and  architectural  ornaments,  of 
maoy  of  which  photography  has  since  given  us  finer  and 
even  more  detailed  copies.  But  no  less  praise  is  due  to  him 
for  the  unwearied  industry  and  patience  with  which  he  per- 
formed bis  self-appointed  task,  the  results  of  which  now 
form  a  valuable  collection  of  about  one  hundred  and  fi^y 
drawings  belonging  to  the  library  of  the  East  India 
Museum. 

About  this  time,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Thomason, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-Western  Provinces, 
Kittoe  was  appointed  "  ArchsBological  Enquirer"  to  Govern- 
ment, on  a  salary  of  Rs.  250  a  month.  Whilst  engaged 
on  this  work  he  was  requested  to  prepare  a  design  for  the 
proposed  Sanskrit  College  at  Ban&ras.  His  design  was 
approved;  and,  when  the  building  was  fairly  begun,  Kittoe 
was  obliged  to  reside  altogether  at  BaoiLras  to  superintend 
its  construction.  With  this  work  be  was  fully  occupied  during 
the  remainder  of  bis  career,  his  only  archeeological  re- 
searcbes  being  some  rather  extensive  excavations  at  S&rnith, 
where  he  uncovered  a  complete  monastery,  and  added  con- 
siderably to  his  collection  of  sculpture  drawings.  The 
work  at  the  College  was  severe,  as  he  had  to  model  most  of 
the  mouldings  with  his  own  bands.  On  the  19th  May  1852, 
he  wrote  to  me  "  Ob  how  I  wish  the  College  were  out  of 
band,  that  I  might  set  to  work  and  compile  my  drawings 
and  papers  into  some  shape."  When  I  saw  Kittoe  at 
Gwalior  in  September  1852,  be  spoke  despondingly  of 
himself.  His  health  was  evidently  much  impaired,  and  be 
complained  of  headache  and  want  of  appetite. 

He  was  sick  of  the  drudgery  of  the  college  work ;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  1863  his  health  completely  broke  down, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  seek  for  change  of  air  in  England. 
On  the  2nd  of  February  he  gave  a  lecture  in  Calcutta  before 
the  Asiatic  Society  on  the  antiquities  of  Sd.rn&tb,  and  exhi- 
bited to  the  meeting  his  collection  of  sculpture  drawings. 
The  voyage  to  England  did  him  no  good,  and  on  his  arrival 
he  was  so  ill  that  he  saw  no  one,  and,  as  one  of  his  friends 
informed  me,  "  be  went  straight  to  his  home  and  died"  in 
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June  1853.    Like  Friosep  he   sank  from  OTerwork,  and  at 
about  the  same  age. 

As  a  draughtsman  Kittoe  was  painstaking  and  accurate, 
and  therefore  always  trustworthy;  as  an  explorer,  he  waa 
enthusiastic  and  indefatigable,  qualities  which  generally 
command  success ;  but  as  an  investigator,  he  was  wanting  in 
scholarship  and  feulty  in  judgment.  As  specimens  of  his 
defective  judgment,  I  may  cite  his  continued  doubts  as  to 
the  identity  of  Asoka  and  Fiyadasi,  and  his  serious  sugges- 
tion that  the  Bar&bar  Gave  inscription  of  Basaratha,  which 
Prinsep  had  truly  assigned  to  the  historical  Basaratha  of 
Magadha,  one  of  the  immediate  successors  of  Asoka,  might 
probably  be  referred  to  the  half  fabulous  Dasaratha  of 
Ayodhya,  the  father  of  lUma. 

Kittoe's  chief  discoveries  were  limited  to  temples, 
sculptures  and  inscriptions,  and  I  cannot  recal  a  single 
locality  which  he  identified,  or  a  single  historical  doubt 
which  he  settled,  or  a  single  name  of  any  dynasty  which  bo 
established.  His  discoveries  were  the  result  of  unwearying 
exploration,  and  not  the  iruit  of  mental  reasoning  and 
reflective  deduction.  Such  also,  when  his  career  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  was  his  own  modest  estimate  of  himself.  On 
the  19th  May  1862  he  wrote  to  me :  "  Let  me  not  lead  you  to 
suppose  that  I  claim  knowledge.  I  am  woefully  deficient. 
I  am  a  self-educated  man,  and  no  Classic  or  Sanskrit  scholar ; 
I  merely  claim  a  searching  eye  and  mind,  and  a  retentive 
memory  of  figure  and  fact,  and  place  or  position.  Hence 
my  great  success  in  finding  inscriptions  where  many  have 
searched  in  vain ! — Cuttack  and  Gya  to  wit."  This  estimate 
of  himself  seems  fully  to  justify  my  opinion  of  him,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  corroborates  the  prophetic  judgment  of 
James  Prinsep  that  Kittoe  would  make  "an  invaluable 
antiquarian  traveller." 

The  principal  subject  which  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Edward  Thomas  is  the  History  of  India  aa  illus- 
trated by  its  coins  and  inscriptions,  and  other  monuments. 
His  numerous  essays,  range  over  the  long  period  of  eighteen 
hundred  years,  from  the  establishment  of  the  Bactrian 
monarchy  in  B.  0.  246  to  the  final  extinction  of  the  Path&n 
6mpire  of  Delhi  on  the  accession  of  Akbar  in  A.  D.  1654. 
The  following  list  of  liis  principal  essays  shews  the  extent 
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and  variety  of  the  contribution  which  be  has  made  to  Indian 
archaeology  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

1.  1848 — Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  IX., — 
Coins  of  the  Hindu  Kings  of  Kabul. 

2.  184^— Ditto  ditto,  Vol.  IX.,— Coins  of  the  Kings  of 
Gbazni. 

3.  1860— Ditto  ditto.  Vol.  XII.,— Coins  of  the  Sah 
Kings  of  Saurasbtra. 

4.  1855 — Journal,  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  XXIV., 
— On  the  Epoch  of  the  Gupta  Dynasty. 

5.  1865— Ditto  ditto.  Vol.  XXIV.,— On  the  Coins  of 
the  Gupta  Dynasty. 

6.  1855— Ditto  ditto.  Vol.  XXIV.,— On  ancient  Indian 
Numerals. 

7.  1858 — Prinsep's  Indian  Antiquities,  2  Vols.,  thick 
8yo  ;  with  numerous  plates  of  coins,  and  many  able  in- 
dependent notices,  bringing  the  state  of  knowledge  in  each 
branch  up  to  the  date  of  publication, 

8.  1860— Journal,  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  XVII.,— 
Supplementary  Notice  of  the  Coins  of  the  Kings  of  Gbazni. 

9.  1864 — Journal,  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol. 
XXXIV., — On  ancient  Indian  Weights  (continued  in  the 
same  journal  for  1836). 

10.  1865— Ditto  ditto.  Vol.  XXXV.,— On  the  identity 
of  Xandrames  and  Krananda. 

11.  1866— Ditto  ditto.  Vol.  XXXVI.,— The  Initial 
Coinage  of  Bengal. 

12.  1871— Chronicles  of  the  Fatb&n  Kings  of  Delhi. 

On  all  these  different  periods  and  subjects  Mr.  Thomas 
has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  by  his  accurate  obserrations  and 
critical  sagacity.  But  his  principal  researches  have  been 
directed  to  the  Muhammadan  History  of  India,  and  more 
especially  to  the  two  periods  of  the  Ghazniride  and  Path&,n 
dynasties.  Here  he  has  had  the  field  entirely  to  himself; 
and  to  his  critical  sifting  of  evidence  and  noteworthy 
accuracy,  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  clear  and  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  chronology  of  the  Muhammadan 
kingdoms  of  Ghazni  and  Delhi.  He  has  alao  initiated  the 
same   accurate     arrangement  of  the    chronology    of  the 
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Fatbin  kingdom  of  Bengal,  which  will  eventually  he 
completed  as  more  ooiaa  and  inscriptioas  are  brought  to 
light  and  made  availahle. 

The  greater  number  of  Mr.  Thomas's  essays  bare  been 
confessedly  limited  to  the  almost  technical  description  and 
Ulustiation  of  various  important  series  of  oriental  coins. 
Bat  in  his  notes  and  independent  articles,  inserted  in  hia 
edition  of  Prinsep's  Essays,  and  more  particularly  in  bis 
last  production, — the  "Chronicles  of  the  Path&n  Kings  of 
Delhi," — he  has  made  good  use  of  all  accessible  inscriptions, 
and  of  numerous  passages  of  historians  and  geographers, 
which  bear  upon  his  subject.  Hia  "  leading  object,"  a9  he 
himself  states,  "  has  been  to  collect  materials  for  history, 
in  the  form  of  documents,  which  it  was  primarily 
desirable  to  retain  in  their  most  authentic  form."  Tbis 
object  he  has  accomplished  in  the  most  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory manner;  and  the  foture  historian  of  Muhammadan 
India  will  be  saved  much  of  the  weary  and  vexatious  trouble 
of  weighing  the  respective  values  of  conflicting  evidence,  and 
of  balancing  the  probabilities  of  opposing  dates.  All  this 
laborious  work  has  been  well  and  carefully  done  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  whose  critical  sifting  of  evidence,  and  able  scrutiny 
of  aU  available  information,  have  effectually  winnowed 
most  of  the  chaff  of  doubt  and  dispute,  and  left  little 
but  the  true  grains  behind. 

In  Madras  Sm  Walteb  Elliot  completed  what  Colonel 
Mackenzie  had  left  undone.  Mackenzie's  great  collection 
of  8,076  inscriptions  was  made  chiefly  in  tbe  T&mitian  pro- 
vinces to  the  south  of  the  Krishna  Biver,  while  Bir  Walter's 
collection  of  696  inscriptions  was  formed  principally  in  the 
ancient  Karn&ta  country,  amongst  the  upper  brancbea  of  the 
Krishna.  His  first  contribution  to  Indian  arohseology  was 
a  very  valuable  and  interesting  historical  sketch,*  founded 
solely  on  the  inscriptions  of  tbe  principal  dynasties  which 
had  ruled  over  the  countries  between  tbe  Narbada  and 
tbe  Krishna  for  nearly  eight  centuries.  Of  these  tbe  great 
Cbilukya  family  was  the  oldest,  the  strongest,  and  the  most 
lasting ;  and  its  line  has  since  been  traced  back  to  the  early 
part  of  the  fourth  century  by  the  discovery  of  other  inscrip- 
tions.    Its  career  probably  began  in  A.   D.   318.    For  the 
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early  history  of  the  northern  half  of  the  peninsula,  this 
invEUuable  essay  is  our  principal,  and  indeed  almost  our 
only,  guide. 

Sir  Walter  has  also  illustrated  the  history  of  the 
Chllukyas  and  other  southern  dynasties  by  their  coins, 
which  ho  was  the  first  to  arrange  systematically.  He  thus 
obtained  their  trustworthy  evidence  in  support  of  the  more 
extensive  data  supplied  by  the  insoriptions.  All  previous 
onquiries  had  been  contented  to  arrange  the  coins  accord- 
ing to  their  devices,  ■without  regard  to  their  age,  or  to 
the  localities  in  which  they  were  usually  found.  Thus,  all 
the  coins  bearing  the  type  of  an  elephant  were  assigned 
to  the  Gajapati  dynasty,  which  was  asserted  to  have  reigned 
over  Orissa ;  all  those  with  a  horse  to  the  Amoapati  dynasty  ; 
those  with  the  figure  of  a  man  to  the  Narapati  dynasty ; 
and  those  with  an  umbrella  to  the  Chhatrapati  dynasty. 
These  are  currently  believed  to  have  been  the  titles  of  four 
tributary  princes  who  held  the  four  chief  provioces  of 
Southern  India  under  the  rule  of  the  one  supreme  sove- 
reign of  Delhi.  The  single  omission  of  the  boar  of  the 
Chdlukyas  is  fatal  to  this  neatly-contrived  soheme. 

In  "Western  India  Colonel  Meadows  Tatlor.  has  chiefly 
confined  his  attention  to  the  mysterious  cromlechs  and  cairns, 
and  stone  circles,  of  which  he  himself  made  numerous  and 
important  discoveries  in  the  Shorapur  District.*  The  origin, 
of  these  monuments  is  at  present  unknown.  Colonel  Taylor 
calls  them  pre-historic  remains,  and  attributes  them  to  the 

freat  Turanian  or  Scythian  race  which  occupied  Southern 
ndia  before  the  immigration  of  the  Aryas.  "  Certain  it 
is,"  he  remarks,  "  that  in  the  purely  Aryan  and  Northern 
Provinces  of  India,  no  such  structures  have  been  fouQd."t 
But  this  is  a  mistake,  as  they  have  already  been  found 
in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  districts  of  Delhi,  Mirza- 
pur,  and  Orissa,  and  I  conclude  that  they  will  hereafter  be 
discovered  in  many  other  parts  of  Northern  India.  I  am 
inclined  also  to  doubt  that  these  monuments  were  pecxiliar 
to  the  Turanian  races,  for  I  look  upon  the  atone  colonnade 
that  surrounds  the  great  Sanchi  stupa  as  only  an  improved 
version  of  the  rude    stone    circle    enclosing    an    earthen 

'  Sea  hii  able  ■oeonnt  af  tliit  intoreating  sahject   in  the  Journal  of  the   Etanologioal 
Sodety,  Vol.  Iq  p.  15?.,    "  On  the  Pre-hiitoria  Archsologj;  of  lodia." 
t  ''  Studcnt'i  Hanaal  of  the  Kiitor;  of  India,"  p.  40, 
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tumulus ;  and  as  the  Sancbi  monuments  is  an  undoubted 
Aryan  structure,  the  probabilities  seem  to  be  rather  in 
favour  of  the  Aryan  origin  of  its  prototype,  than  that 
the  Aryas  borrow^  the  design  &om  the  earlier  Turanian 
settlers.  This  however  is,  at  present,  a  matter  of  opinion 
which  will  probably  be  settled  by  further  researches.  In  the 
meantime  the  pubHc  is  deeply  indebted  to  Colonel  Taylor 
for  the  very  full  and  accurate  details  which  he  has  given  of 
the  early  stone  monuments  of  Southern  India. 

In  his  Student's  Manual  of  Indian  History,  Colonel 
Taylor  has  assigned  the  building  of  the  second  tope  at 
Sftnchi  to  Puahpamitra,  the  first  of  the  Sunga  dynasty  of 
Magadba,  whom  he  afiBrms  to  have  been  Buddhists,  and 
"  famous  for  their  religious  zeal  in  the  construction  of  reli- 
gious edifices  and  excavation  of  cave  temples."*  Now,  this 
is  certainly  a  mistake,  as  Fushpamitra  was  a  noted  persecu- 
tor of  the  Buddhists,  and  is  recorded  to  have  offered  a  reward 
of  one  hundred  dinars  for  the  head  of  every  Sr&mana.t 
As  Colonel  Taylor  rarely  quotes  authorities,  it  is  impossible 
to  trace  the  source  of  this  error.  I  can  only  conjecture 
that  it  is  founded  on  a  misreading  by  Dr.  Stevenson  of  one 
of  the  cave  inscriptions,  which  will  be  presently  noticed,  in 
which  he  identifies  a  petty  Buddhist  chief,  N&yak,  named 
Agnimitra,  with  the  great  Sunga  King  of  Magadba,  who 
would  certainly  appear  to  have  been  a  Br&hmanist,  as  well 
as  his  &ther,  Fushpamitra.t 

To  the  Reverend  J.  Stevenson,  d.  d.,  we  owe  the  only 
series  of  translations  that  have  yet  appeared  of  the  numerous 
inscriptions  in  the  caves  of  Western  India.  These  were 
published  in  1857*  from  copies  of  the  inscriptions  prepared 
by  Lieutenant  Brett,  which,  though  carefully  and  laboriously 
made,  are  deficient  in  many  places,  and  are  not  sufficiently 
accurate  in  others  to  be  fully  relied  upon.  Eor  these  reasons 
several  passages,  and  even  a  few  whole  inscriptions,  were  left 
untnuudated  by  Dr.  Stevenson,  whilst  others  were  insuffi- 
ciently or  incorrectly  rendered  by  him.  New  and  much  more 
accurate  copies  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  K&nbari  and  K&sik 
caves   have  since  been  published  by  Mr.  "West,  but  even 

■  Stodeot's  Uaanal  of  Indian  Hiitorj,  page  54. 

t  Bamonr  "  IntrodneiiOD  W  BUtoire  dn  Baddhiime  Indien,"  pag*  48L 

]  S««  tbe  drftma  of  MdiavUeAjnwntTa  in  WilBOn'i  Rindn  TbeatM. 
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these  are  only  hand  copies,  carefully  reduced,  it  is  true,  hy 
squares,  hut  still  only  hand  copies,  and  not  fac-simi^  or 
impressions.  I  have  myself  visited  hoth  of  these  places, 
and  I  can  state  that  I  have  not  seen  any  inscriptions  that 
Would  yield  better  impressions  than  the  great  Satrap  and 
Andhra  records  of  the  N&sik  caves.  The  most  heautiful 
and  perfectly  accurate  impressions  or  ruhbings  of  these 
precious  records  might  have  been  made  by  Mr.  West  in  one- 
tenth  of  the  time  which  was  occupied  in  making  hk  much 
less  trustworthy  band  reductions. 

Taking  Dr.  Stevenson's  translations  altogether,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  has  succeeded  in  giving  the  general  scope 
of  all  the  more  important  inscriptions,  and  has  thereby 
added  a  very  valuable  amount  of  authentic  information 
to  the  scanty  records  of  early  Indian,  history.  With  some 
of  the  shorter  inscriptions  he  has  been  less  successful ;  for 
instance,  he  has  taken  Ddmildya  as  a  masculine  name,  and 
identified  Ddmild  with  the  famous  Chanakya,  the  minister 
of  Chandra  Oupta  Maurya,  thus  ignoring,  not  only  the 
feminine  possessive  termination  in  aya,  but  also  the  pre- 
ceding feminine  word  Bhikhwiiya,  or  "  mendicant  nun," 
the  inscription,  in  fact,  being  the  simple  record  of  a  gift  of 
the  female  mendicant  Ddmild.*  In  a  second  short  inscrip- 
tion, by  reading  JfoAarawMo,  "of  the  emperor," instead  of 
Maharathiaa,  "  of  Maharash^^"  he  identifies  the  Ndyak, 
or  "petty  chief,"  Agnimitra  of  Mah&r&shtra  with  the  great 
King  Agnimitra  of  Magadha,  the  son  of  Pushpamitra,  the 
founder  of  the  Sunga  dynasty.t  Again,  in  his  anxiety  to 
obtain  some  name  that  would  help  to  fix  the  dates  of  these 
inscriptions,  he  has  identified  Sahara  with  Yikram&ditya  by 
reading  Sakdri,  where  the  preceding  names  of  Nahh&ga, 
Kahusha,  and  Janamejaya,  as  well  as  the  following  name  of 
Yayati,  should  have  shown  him  that  the  solar  hero  Sagara 
was  the  person  really  intended,  t 

*  HiatioriMl  luiinw  and  itiM  cootslned  id  the  Eiobart  inMriptiou. — Bombaj  JoDnul, 
v.,  p»gs  89,  Mo.  14,  InMriplion  from  Eftnhnri. 

t  S«hjtdri  Inioriptiona. — Bambkf  Journal,  V.,  p«ge  152,  No.  1,  Inioiiptioii  from  Evle. 

}  On  tbfl  Nliik  cave  inioriptiona  (Bombay  Joarnal,  T.,  page  43,  No.  1  Inaeription},  Dr, 
Bfaao  Uliii  haa  adopted  this  arranfoai  ideDtification  of  VikramlidUja  In  bi>  Eaiay  Ml 
EUidtw.  I  poioted  out  Dr.  Stevenion'i  error  to  Hr.  Fergonon,  but  he  reTen  to  it  aa  K 
a  Tikramftditya  waa  mentioned  b;  name, — See  hii  Ena;  aa  Indian  Chronology,  pagn  6S, 
note  1  ("  The  VilcramAditya  mentioned  in  Qotamipntra'a  iaacriptioD  ij  evidently,  from  the 
compBn;  in  which  he  is  named,  of  pre-biatorie  antiqalty").  Mr.  Fergnaaon  muat  have 
remembered  imperfectly  what  I  told  him,  for  there  U  uo  meotjon  whalerer  of  any  TikrainA. 
ditjfk  in  Qotamipntnt'a  Nlalk  inacription. 
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To  Dr.  Stevensoa  we  owe  the  first  real  progress  that 
was  achieved  since  Frinsep,  in  reading  the  numerical  figures 
of  these  old  inscriptions.  But  he  contented  himself  with 
noting  the  more  obvious  cyphers,  and  hastily  adopted  values 
for  others,  which  in  one  case  led  him  to  make  the  curiooa 
blunder  of  assigning  thirty-two  days  to  a  fortnight.  This 
happened  from  reading  the  letter  y  as  the  figure  for  30,  by 
wMch  he  changed  "  batiya  2"  into  "  bati  32."* 

Dr.  Stevenson  also  published  several  papers  on  the  early 
religion  of  the  Hindus  of  Southern  India,t   and  a  single 

Eaper  on  the  Tithyaa  or  Twihakm  of  the  Buddhists,  whom 
6  identifies  with  the  Gymnosophists  of  the  Greeks,  and 
with  the  Digambara  sect  of  Jains-t  These  papers  show 
much  patient  research  and  accurate  observation  in  a  new 
and  interesting  field  of  inquiry,  and  lead  us  to  regret  that 
Dr.  Stevenson  should  have  been  cut  off  in  the  very  midst  oC 
his  career,  just  when  his  judgment  had  become  mature, 
and  promised  to  guide  his  acknowledged  scholarship  to  use- 
ful results. 

Since  Stevenson's  death  the  study  of  archseology  in 
Western  India  has  been  taken  up  ably  and  enthusiastically 
by  a  Native  gentleman,  D&.  Bhatt  Daji,  whose  contributions 
to  the  Bombay  Journal  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  early 
liistory  of  the  northern  half  of  the  peninsula.  As  a  scholar 
he  very  early  earned  the  thanks  of  all  students  of  Indian 
literature  and  history  by  his  essay  on  the  Poet  EUid^sa, 
and  by  his  translations  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  Ajanta 
Caves,  and  of  the  inscriptions  of  Budra  D&ma  and  Bkanda 
Gupta  at  Junagarb.§  His  reputation  has  since  been  amply 
maintained  by  his  interesting  and  valuable  notice  of  the 
•*  Inroads  of  the  Scythians  into  India,"  ||  and  by  his  discovery 
of  the  values  of  several  of  the  unJuiown  early  numerals 
which  had  puzzled  Dr.  Stevenson.lT 

*  Sm  Jotuiul  of  Bombay  AuUc  Society,  VoL  V^  No.  IS,  fiuoription  from  Earla, 
UmS. 

t  Royal  AaUtio  SociotylB  JoonuJ,  T.,  pp.  tSS,  264,  uid  VI.,  E39,  "Oo  tho  *□!«• 
BnhlDsiiical  woraUp  of  the  Hindiu  of  the  DaUiail ;"  ditto,  VII..  1,  "  Od  tbo  intenniiture 
of  BuddhuDt  with  BnJunaiuna  in  the  religion  of  the  Hindu!  of  the  Dskhaii  /'  ditto, 
VIL,  S4,  "  Od  the  Buddlu-Twidui»f»  of  Ute  DAIud." 

J  Bonbiy  Asiatic  Sodety's  Jounim],  ToL  V. 

I  Bomlaty  Asiatic  Bodety's  Jovnal,  VI.,  published  in  1867,  "  On  the  Buiskrit  Poet 
KUidfaa ;"  ditto,  VII.,  "  Ajanta  Insoriptioni,"  and  "  Tranalationa  of  tite  Budra  Dkma  and 
Cftanda  Gupta  iDSOriptknu  at  Jun^arh." 

P  Ditto,  IX.,  p.  I  SB,  "  'Hie  Inroada  of  the  Scythians  into  India." 
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But  Cr.  Bbau  D&ji's  judgment  has  not  kept  pace  with 
his  scholarship,  and  he  has  ooDsequentlj  been  led  to  the 
publication  of  several  very  grave  errors.  He  thus  rashly 
announces  hia  condemnation  o{  Dr.  Mill's  translation  of 
part  of  the  Bhitari  Inscription :  **  I  may  now  warn  writers 
on  Indiim  antiquities  against  implicitly  receiving  as  correct 
the  names  given  hy  Br.  Mill  of  the  female  connexions  of  the 
Guptas,  namely,  licfachhavi  and  Kum&ri  Devi."*  I  am 
happily  in  a  positioa  to  settle  this  point  by  proving  the  abso- 
lute accuracy  of  Dr.  Mill's  translation,  by  referring  Dr. 
Bhau  D&ji  to  the  gold  coins  of  Chandra  Gupta  bearing  two 
figures,  male  and  female,  on  the  obverse,  and  a  female  seated 
on  a  lion  on  the  reverse.  These  precious  coins  would  almost 
seem  to  have  been  designed  by  Chandra  Gupta's  mint-master 
for  the  special  purpose  of  refuting  Dr.  Bhau  D&ji's  assertion, 
by  labelling  the  two  figures  on  the  obverse  as  "  Chandra 
Qwpta"  and  " Xumdri  Devi"  and  by  adding  the  name  of 
lAchchhaoayah  on  the  reverse.f 

In  another  place  he  baa  seriously  proposed  the  altera* 
tion  of  the  Chinese  chronology  of  the  pilgrim  Hwen  Thsang 
by  sixty  years  to  suit  the  date  of  Jayendra  of  Kashmir, 
simply  because  Hwen  Thsang  mentions  that,  on  his  arrival 
at  the  capital  of  Kashmir,  he  was  lodged  in  the  Jayendra 
Vlhdra.  But  surely  one  may  sleep  in  a  palace  of  Akbar 
without  becoming  a  contemporary  of  that  great  Mogul.  If 
not,  then  Hwen  Thsang's  date  is  hopelessly  dubious,  for  he  had 
already  lodged  in  the  Suahkara  Vihdra  opposite  YarabamAla, 
and  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  contemporary  of  the  Indo- 
Scythian  prince  Muskka  or  Huviahka,  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
first  century  before  Christ. 

I  pass  over  some  wild  identifications  proposed  in  Dr. 
BhauDaji's  "Brief  Survey  of  Indian  Chronolgy,"  to  note  the 
curious  error  in  what  he  calls  a  correct  genealogical  table  of 
the  Balabbi  Kings  supported  by  dat«s  &om  copper  plates. 
In  this  genealogy  I  notice  that  DhruTa  Sena,  who  is  dated  in 
310,  is  followed  by  Hx  generations,  all  of  which  are  made  to 
pass  away  by  346,  bo  that  aetien  generatuma,  including  Dhruva 

•  Bombay  Adatio  Boinetft  JoDnukl,  Vn„  p,  216, 

t  I  pooen  two  of  these  cobu  wiUi  the  legends  q „ 

and  Queen  ore  written   perpeodiculuij.    The  rerane  legend  bu  hitherto 


of  these  cohu  wiUi  the  legends  quite  legible.    The  ounea  of  the   King 
I  written   perpeQdiculuij.    The  reverse  legend  baa  hitherto  been  emmeoualy 
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Sena,  or  six  without  him,  are  horn,  marry,  and  die  in  86  jears, 
which  allows  exactly  six  years  to  eaoh  generation.* 

His  last  proposal  is  to  read  cha  Cfilika  rdjena  in  the 
Khftlsi  Torsion  of  the  fiunotia  jMssage  in  Asoka's  edicts^ 
which  gires  the  names  of  the  four  Kings, — Ptolemy,  Antigo- 
nuB,  Magas,  and  Alexander, — thus  malong  Oiltka  a  Pali  form 
of  the  Latin  Oract,  But  this  name  was  not  applied  to  the 
SellSnea  until  long  after  Asoka's  time,  and  could  not  pro- 
perly have  heen  applied  to  the  Macedonians  at  any  tune. 
Dr.  Bhau  D&ji  says — "  I  take  this  opportunity  of  announcing 
that  the  word  Kilakila,  or  KaiUtkila,  Yavanag,  which 
puzzled  me  hefore,  is  only  a  corruption,  or  rather  a  mia- 
lection  of  Qilika  or  Qreek."f  As  I  furnished  Dr.  Bhau 
Bftji  with  his  copy  of  this  portion  of  the  Kh&lsi  insoription, 
I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  words  which  he  has  thus 
strangely  perrerted.  I  read  them  as  chatuli,  4,  rajena, 
"the  four,  4,  Kings,"  taking  the  character,  which  he  has 
made  a  £,  to  he  the  numerical  symhol  for  4,  a  mere  repetition 
of  the  written  word  ohatuli.  The  same  repetition  is  found 
also  in  the  Ariano  Pali  version  of  Kapurdigiri,  where  the 
word  ehaturi  is  followed  hy  four  upright  strokes  1 1 1 1,  like 
the  well  known  Boman  numeral,  which  cannot  possibly  mean 
anything  else  but  the  simple  number  4. 

But  in  spite  of  these  errors  due  to  hasty  opiniona  and 
rash  speculations,  which  will  no  doubt  be  modified  hereafter 
by  more  mature  judgment,  I  feel  that  Dr.  Bhau  D&ji  is  a 
worthy  suocessor  of  Dr.  Stevenson,  and  that  he  lias  well 
sustained  the  cause  of  Indian  archseology  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency. 

Of  my  own  share  in  the  progress  of  Indian  archaeology 
I  may  be  permitted  to  give  a  brira  statement  of  what  I  have 
written,  and  of  the  discoveriea  which  I  have  been  able  to 
make  during  a  long  and  active  career  in  India.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  my  writings  on  my  Indian  antiquities : 

1. — 1840 — Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  IX.,  p. 
867 — Description  of  some  now  Bactrian  coins. 

•  Bambar  lournol,  VUI.,  p.  286,  "  Brief  Survey  of  Indian  Chronology  ,-"— Oenealogy 
of  Bolabhi  Emgi,  p.  245. 

t  Bombay  Amtic  SodetT*!  Jmani^  IX.,  p.  CXXIV.  I  note  that  both  Dr.  Bhtm  Dftii 
•ad  Baba  RiijeDdn  Ul  use  the  bubaroo*  word  "  mieleotion."  I  believe  Uut  the  KilaJdla 
Yvrwaa  &re  not  mentioned  until  after  ttie  Andhras,  that  in,  Qot  until  iereral  oenturiea  after 
the  total  extinction  of  the  Qreek  power  in  Nortli-West  India  and  the  Panjftb.  Tb^  were 
probaUj  eiUier  lodo-Boytbiatu,  or  Farthiau*. 
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2, — 1842— Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  XI.,  p. 
130 — Second  notice  of  Bome  new  Bactnan  coins. 

3. — 1843 — Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal — Account 
of  the  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  the  Buddhist  city  of  Sankisa. 

4. — 1843 — ^Numismatic  Chronicle — ^The  ancient  coinage 
of  Kashmir. 

5. — 1843 — Numismatic  Chronicle — Attempt  to  explain 
some  of  the  monograms  on  the  Greek  coins  of  Ariaua  and 
India. 

6. — 1846 — Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  XIV., 
p.  480 — Notice  of  some  unpublished  coins  of  the  Indo- 
Scythians. 

7. — 1854 — The  Bhilsa  Topes,  or  Buddhist  Monuments 
of  Central  India,  8ro. 

8. — 1854 — Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  XXIII. — 
Coins  of  Indian  Buddhist  Satraps  with  Greek  inscriptions. 

9. — 1863 — Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  XXXII. — 
Translation  of  the  Bactro-Pali  inscription  from  Tasila. 

10.—]  865— Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  XXXI Y.— 
Coins  of  the  nine  N&gas,  and  of  two  other  dynasties  of 
Narwar  and  Gwalior. 

11. — ^1867 — Numismatic  Chronicle — Coin  of  the  Indian 
Prince  Sophytes,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

12.— 1868-1869-1870— Numismatic  Chronicle—"  Coins 
of  Alexander's  successors  in  the  East,"  Part  I.;  the  Greeks 
of  Bactriana,  Ariana,  and  India. 

13.— 1870— The  ancient  Geography  of  India,  Vol.  I. ; 
the  Buddhist  period,  8vo. 

In  my  account  of  James  Prinsep's  final  labour,  I  have 
been  able  to  show  from  his  letters  that  the  anxiety  which  he 
publicly  expressed  to  obtain  more  specimens  of  the  latter 
coins,  "  which  mark  the  decadence  of  Greek  dominion  and 
Greek  skill,"  and  of  "  those  coins  on  which  the  Native  and 
Greek  legends  differ,  or  record  different  names,"  continued 
down  to  the  last,  when  in  October  1838  he  was  compelled 
by  ill  health  to  give  up  work  and  to  seek  for  change  of  air 
in  England.  This  subject  I  was  able  to  follow  up  in  1840, 
when  the  acquisition  of  a  large  number  of  coins  from 
Afghanistan  put  me  in  possession  of  new  specimens  of  Gondo- 
phares  and  Abdagases,  which  I  published  in  the  Journal  of 
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the  Asiatic  Society  for  that  year.  Several  collectors  theu 
placed  their  cabinets  at  my  disposal ;  and  with  the  purchase 
of  a  second  collection  from  Kandab&r  and  Sist&n,  I  was  able 
to  prepare  during  the  years  1840-4il-4i2  no  less  than  fifteen 
lithographed  plates  of  all  the  known  coins  of  the  Greek  and 
lodo-Soythian  Kings  of  Bactriana,  Ariana,  and  India. 

While  this  work  was  in  progress,  I  published,  in  1842, 
a  second  notice  of  new  Bactrian  coins,  in  which  I  first  made 
known  the  names  of  the  Qreek  Kings  Straton,  Telephns, 
Hippostratua,  Nikias,  and  Dyonyaius,  of  the  Greek  Queen 
KalUope,  and  of  the  Scytho-Parthian  Kings  Arsakes  and 
Fakores.  In  these  two  papers  I  gave  the  true  symbols  of  the 
Arian  letters  d,  g,  and  ph,  from  the  Native  legends  of  the 
coins  of  Gondophares,  Abdagases,  and  Telephus,  and  the  true 
symbol  for  the  compound  letter  at  from  the  coins  of  Straton 
and  Hippostratus.  These  discoveries  were  followed  up  by 
finding  the  title  of  Sirategasa,  for  the  Greek  StraUgoa 
or  General,  on  the  coins  of  the  Aspa  Varmma,  which  bear 
the  name  of  the  great  King  Azas  on  the  obverse,  and  that 
of  his  Hindu  General  on  the  reverse.  "  These,"  as  Prinsep 
truly  said,  "  are  the  most  precious  to  the  student  of  Indian 
history,"  for  they  prove  that  the  military  discipline  of  the 
Greeks  was  still  in  use  nearly  half  a  century  after  their  domi- 
nion bad  passed  away. 

At  the  same  time  I  found  that  the  reverse  legends  of 
the  coins  of  Queen  Agathokhia,  which  had  puzzled  Prinsep 
and  Lassen,  contained  only  the  titles  and  name  of  Straton, 
who  must,  therefore,  have  been  her  husband.  Continuing 
my  discoveries,  I  obtained  the  true  value  of  the  Arian  hh 
firom  the  words  bhrdto'putrasa,  or  "  brother's  son,"  which, 
on  the  coins  of  Abdagases  are  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek 
AdelpkideSs.  Following  up  this  clue  I  next  discovered  the 
symbol  for  gh  on  the  coins  of  the  Hative  King  Amogha- 
bhuti. 

About  the  same  time  I  assigned  one  of  Prinsep's  aeries 
of  imitations  of  the  Indo-Scythian  money  to  its  proper  country 
Kashmir,  by  identifying  the  coins  of  no  less  than  eighteen 
of  the  Hindu  Rajas,  from  Toram4na  to  Jaga  Deva,  who 
ruled  from  about  A.  I).  600  to  1200.  This  discovery  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Numismatio  Chronicle  for  1843.  A  few  years 
later,  in  1847, 1  was  able  to  assign  another  series  of  some 
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extent,  but  of  later  date  and  of  less  intra^st,  to  the  Hinda 
Bajas  of  Kangra. 

In  1846,  in  a  notice  of  some  new  coins  of  the  Indo- 
Scythians,  I  first  published  the  reading  of  the  name  of  the 
great  KueMn  tribe  of  Indo-Scythians  on  the  coins  of  Eujula, 
and  in  the  Mdnikyaia  inscription  of  General  Court.  At  the 
same  time  I  added  a  genuine  Buddhist  type  to  the  known 
coins  of  Kanishka. 

Tn  January  and  February  1861,  Lieutenant  Maisey  and 
myself  explored  a  large  number  of  Buddhist  stupas,  or 
topes,  in  the  Bhilsa  District.  In  the  same  year  I  submitted 
a  short  account  of  our  discoveries  to  H.  H.  Wilson,  which  he 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  At 
the  same  time  I  prepared  a  detailed  acconnt  of  all  the  stupas 
that  we  explored,  with  translations  of  several  hundred  short 
inscriptions.  This  work,  which  was  completed  in  1851,  was 
not  published  until  1854,  under  the  title  of  "The  Bhilsa 
Topes."  Twenty  years  have  since  passed,  many  of  them 
years  of  rare  experience  in  arohseological  investigation,  and 
I  see  no  reason  to  alter  the  dates  which  I  then  proposed  of 
the  third  century  B.  0.,  for  the  erection  of  all  the  principal 
topes,  and  of  the  first  century  A.  D.  for  the  sculptured 
gateways  of  the  great  stupa. 

These  dates  have  been  generally  accepted ;  in  fact,  I  am 
not  aware  that  they  have  been  disputed  by  any  one  save 
H.  H.  "Wilson.*  His  arguments  I  will  now  examine  at 
length,  as  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very  important  that  there 
should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  these  remarkable  monu- 
ments, whose  sculptures  are  so  valuable  for  the  illustration 
of  Indian  art.  In  justice  also  to  myself  I  think  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  take  notice  of  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  publicly  brought  forward  in  a  lecture 
on  Buddha  and  Buddhism,  by  so  eminent  an  oriental  scholar 
as  Horace  Hayman  Wilson. 

He  begins  by  stating  that  I  make  the  age  of  the  great 
Bhilsa  tope  as  old  as  Asoka,  "  its  being  as  old  aa  Asoka* 
depending  upon  the  identification  of  Ootiputra,  the  teacher 
of  Mogaliputra,  who  presided,  it  is  said,  at  the  third  council 

•  Boyal  ABiatio  Sodeljr'a  Journal,  VoL  XVI,  "OnBudaliAHidBudctliulD,''  by  H.  H. 
WilKn,  p^  2e0-2&l. 
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in  B.  0.  241,  a  statement  altogether  erroneous,  as  Mogali- 
putra,  Maudgala,  or  MaudgaUyana,  was  one  of  S&kya's  first 
disdples  thrae  centuries  earlier."  In  this  passage  it  is 
Wil^n's  own  statement  that  is  "altogether  erroneous,"  and 
not  mine;  and  I  now  repeat  my  former  assertion  that 
Mogalipubra  did  preside  at  the  Buddhist  synod  held  in  the 
reign  of  Asoka.  The  mistake  which  Wilson  has  here  made 
is  a  strange  one  for  an  oriental  scholar,  as  he  not  only 
ignores  the  detailed  history  of  this  council  given  in  the 
Mahawanso,*  but  stranger  still  he  confounds  Mogal&na  or 
Maudgaly&yana,  the  disciple  of  Buddha,  with  one  of  his 
descendants,  for  Mogaliputra  bears  the  same  relation  to 
Ifogali  that  Will's-son,  or  "Wilson,  does  to  Will. 

A  little  further  on  he  falls  into  another  error,  equally 
great,  and  almost  as  strange  as  that  just  noticed.  He  objects 
to  the  date  of  the  Bhilsa  topes,  which  I  had  inferred  from  the 
inscriptions  on  the  relic  caskets,  because  "  no  legitimate  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  from  inscriptions  of  this  class  as  to 
the  date  of  the  Sdnchi  monuments,"  as  the  presence  of  relics 
in  any  monument  is  no  more  a  proof  of  its  antiquity,  than 
would  the  hairs  of  Buddha,  if  ever  dug  up,  prove  the  Shw6- 
Dagon  of  Rangoon  to  have  been  built  in  his  day."  Here 
the  professor  has  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  one  great  fact  on 
which  I  relied,  that  the  inscriptions  on  the  caskets  are 
engraved  m  characters  qf  Asoka's  age.  On  this  fact  alone 
I  argued  that  the  stupas  which  contained  these  relic  caskets 
must  be  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Asoka.  Having  ignored  this 
fact  alt(^ether  and  tilted  against  an  argument  which  I  never 
used,  he  then  proceeds  to  say  that  the  topes  of  Ceylon 
"  appear  to  be  of  an  earlier  date,  if  we  may  credit  the  tradi- 
tion which  ascribes  the  erection  of  the  RuauTelli  mound  at 
Anurftdhapura  to  King  Dutthag&mini,  who  reigned  161  B.  0. 
to  137  B.  G."  So  that,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Sanskrit  scholars,  a  tradition  is  of  more  historical 
value  than  a  self-evident  SatA,  the  truth  of  which  has  been 
admitted  by  every  one  except  Wilson  himself. 

Having  thus  settled  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the 
topes  of  Ceylon,  which  could  not  have  been  built  before  the 

*  It  leami  almoat  mperflaoiui  to  refer  b)  the  MahawonBO  for  a  &ct  whicti  u  K>  wall 
known  ;  bat  ta  Wilaoii  bu  publicly  iMerted  that  Mogalipatra  WM  a  diiciple  of  Buddha 
himBelf,  and  bu  bnnded  mj  statement  u  "  altognther  arroneoui,"  J  rofcr  the  ratdo'  to  the 
Srd  Chapter  of  Tuthoui'b  MahawBiuo  for  the  prooeedingR  of  the  Fint  Buddhiat  Synod 
under  Uahakaissapo  ;  to  the  4Ui  Chapter  tor  the  Seoond  Synod  ;  and  to  the  6th  Chapter  tor 
the  Third  Synod,  h^  during  tka  reign  of  Aaok^  under  toe  guidauoe  «E  Hogalipatra. 
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conTersion  of  the  Ceylonese  to  Buddhism  by  Mahindo,  the 
son  of  Asoka,  are  older  than  the  great  S&nchi  stupa,  which* 
as  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  Bhilsa  topes,  almost  certainly 
gave  its  name  to  the  hill  of  Chetiyagiri  which  was  known 
by  that  name  before  the  birth  of  Mahindo,  Wilson  con- 
tinues  his  remarks  as  follows  :  "  A  somewhat  earlier  period 
than  that  of  the  Indian  stupas  may  be  assigned  to  another 
important  class  of  Buddhist  monuments,  the  cave  temples 
belonging  to  that  persuasion,  but  they  also,  as  far  as  has 
been  yet  ascertained,  are  subsequent  to  Obristianity,"  Thus, 
according  to  Wilson,  the  cave  temples  of  Western  India,  in 
which  not  a  single  inscription  of  Asoka's  period  has  yet 
been  found,  are  older  than  the  S&nchi  stupa,  the  railings  of 
which  are  literally  oorered  with  inscriptions  of  Asoka's  age. 

But  although  the  points  to  which  Wilson  bo  strangely 
took  exception  are  not  inaccurate,  there  are  in  my  Bhilsa 
topes  several  undoubted  errors,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  worst 
is  my  making  the  five  Kings  of  Magadha,  whose  names  are 
mentioned  by  Hwen  Thsang,  form  a  continuation  of  the 
great  Gupta  dynasty.  Their  true  period  would  appear  to 
have  been  seven  hundred  years  prior  to  Hwen  Thsang's  visit, 
or  about  66  B.  C.  Accordingly  I  look  upon  these  five  Kings 
as  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Sunga  dynasty  in 
Magadha,  and  the  predecessors  of  the  Guptas,  while  the 
Kanvra  Kings  of  the  Fur&nas  were  their  contemporaries  in 
North- WestOTn  India.  Following  out  this  view,  I  now  place 
the  building  of  the  great  temple  at  Bodh-Oaya  in  the  first 
century  B.  0. 

In  the  same  year,  1854,  I  published  a  notice  of  the 
"  Coins  of  Indian  Buddhist  Satraps  with  Greek  inscriptions," 
in  which  I  made  known  the  symbols  for  the  Arian  letters  ch 
and  chh  and  rm,*  and  applied  the  discovery  of  the  former  to 
prore  the  Buddhist  faitti  of  the  Scythian  King  Kozola  Kada- 
pbes,  who  calls  himself  on  his  coins  Sachha  dharma  thidasa, 
the  "  supporter  of  the  true  dbarma."t  Here,  again,  I  was 
met  by  the  adverse  and  erroneous  criticism  of  Wilson,}  who 

'  Ch'u  found  in  ajmiti^iaJera,  "  inTindble  vith  the  diacui,"  chh  in  Matrapa  or  Satnp, 
Uld  rm  in  the  two  Hindu  nunee,  Aspavannnis  and  ludra  Vununa, 

t  I  hkve  adopted  the  nading  of  Ihidata  from  Profe«aor  Doweon,  in  lieu  of  pidaia, 
irhich  WM  my  original  rendering, 

;  London  At1ien3>um,  l&th  March  ISoO. 
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objected  that  "  the  legends  of  these  coins  had  not  been  satis- 
factorily read  ;  and  he  especially  objected  to  the  reading  of 
the  word  Kshatrapasa  or  Satrap,  the  letters  of  which  were 
Tery  doubtful,  and  no  other  evidence  being  found  to  prove 
that  this  title  had  ever  been  borne  by  a  Hindu  pnnoe." 
The  statement  that  no  other  evidence  had  been  found  is 
strangely  incorrect,  as  Prinsep  had  found  the  title  in  the 
Gimar  bridge  inscription  of  Hudra  D&ma,  a  Hindu  prince, 
and  Wilson  s  own  translation  of  this  inscription,  afterwards 
famished  to  Mr.  Thomas,*  contains  the  title  of  Makakaka- 
trt^a  applied  to  Rudra  D4ma.  The  Satraps  whose  coins  I 
brought  to  notice  in  this  paper  were  Zeiouisea  or  Jihoniya, 
and  Baziobalos  or  Rdiubul ;  and  I  may  add  of  the  legends 
of  their  coins,  which  Wilson  declared  "  had  not  been  satis- 
fiactorily  read,"  that  every  single  letter  was  rightly  assigned. 

In  the  same  paper  I  first  made  known  the  names  of  the 
Seytho- Parthian  Kings  Orthagnes  and  Sasi,  or  Sasan,  both  of 
whom  claim  on  their  coins  to  be  connexions  of  the  great 
King  Gondophares.  I  also  added  my  mite  towards  the 
identification  of  Chandra  Gupta  Maurya  with  Sandra- 
koptos  by  bringing  to  notice  a  fragment  of  Euphorion, 
the  librarian  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  which  makes  "  the 
Indian  M6rias  live  in  wooden  houses,"  and  the  statement  of 
Hesyohins  that  *'  the  Mdrias  were  Indian  Kings." 

In  November  1861  I  began  my  explorations  as  Archseo- 
logical  Surveyor  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  the  results 
of  my  four  years'  work  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
volumes,  in  which  are  recorded  the  discovery  of  many 
ancient  cities,  of  which  the  most  famous  are  Taxila  and 
Sangala  in  the  Fanj&b,  Srughna,  Ahichhatra,  Kos&mbi,  and 
Sravasti  in  the  north-west,  and  H&landa  in  the  east. 

In  1862  I  discovered  the  names  of  the  Macedonian 
months,  Artemisioa  and  Apellaios,  in  two  of  the  Ariano  Pali 
inscriptions  from  Afghanistan.  This  discovery  was  also 
made  independently  by  Professor  Dowson ;  and,  although 
ohjeotod  to  by  Bibu  K&jendra  L&l,  it  has  since  been  fuUy 
confirmed  by  the  further  discovery  of  the  names  of  Panemoa 
and  Daisioa  in  other  inscriptions.  The  name  of  Panemos 
oocun  in  the  well  known  Taxila  inscription  of  the  Satrap 

*  FrioMp'a  Saa^  on  loduii  AntiquHtM,  IL,  68. 
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Liako  Kvjulako,  dated  in  tho  78tli  year  of  the  great  King 
Moga,  whom  I  identified  with  the  Moas  of  the  coins,  % 
coDcluaion  which  is  now  generally  accepted.  I  also  pub- 
lished a  partial  translation  of  this  inscription,  in  which  I 
made  known  the  values  of  the  Arian  compounds  of  the  letter 
r  in  the  words  purvva,  aarvva,  and  dchdrya,  which  were  at  the 
same  time  independently  made  out  in  England  by  Professor 
Bowson. 

In  a  note  on  the  same  inscription,  published  shortly 
afterwards  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
I  gave  the  true  values  of  the  old  Indian  cyphers  for  40,  50, 
60,  and  70,  of  which  three  bad  not  previously  been  ascer- 
tained by  Dr.  Bbau  D&ji  in  his  paper  published  in  the  same 
journal. 

In  1865  appeared  my  essay  on  the  "  Coins  of  the  Nine 
NS-gas,  and  of  two  other  dynasties  of  Narwar  and  Gwalior." 
The  coins  of  the  Kaga  Kings  are  of  considerable  importance 
as  they  are  certainly  as  old  as  those  of  the  Gupta  dynasty, 
and  comprise  as  many  names.  The  coins  of  Pasupati  are 
valuable,  as  their  date  is  almost  certain  ;  Pasupati  being  the 
son  of  ToramS.na,  who  ruled  over  the  countries  between  the 
Jumna  and  the  Narhada  towards  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury A.  D.  The  latest  series  of  coins  are  also  interesting 
as  they  are  dated  and  include  one  Hindu  Prince  Chfihara 
Deva,  who  for  a  long  time  was  the  successful  opponent 
of  the  early  Muhammadan  Kings  of  Delhi.  In  the  same 
paper  I  successfully  identified  Narwar  with  the  city  of 
Padmavati  of  the  poet  Bhavabhuti,  by  the  names  of  no  less 
than  four  streams  in  its  immediate  vicinity  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  drama  of  Malati  and  Miidhava. 

During  my  stay  in  England  from  1866  to  1870,  I  pub- 
lished first  an  account  of  the  "Coin  of  a  Indian  Prince 
.  Sophytes,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander,"  preparatory  to  a 
long-contemplated  work  on  the  "  Coins  of  Alexander's  suc- 
cessors in  the  East,"  of  which  the  first  part,  relating  to  the 
Greeks  of  Bactrina,  Ariana,  and  India,  is  now  nearly  complete, 
nine  out  of  ten  portions  having  already  appeared  in  the 
Numismatic  Chronicle.  In,  this  work  I  have  added  coins  of 
the  new  Kings  Artcmidorus,  Epaodcr,  Theophilus,  ApoUo- 
phanes,  and  Straton  II.  Altogether  there  are  described  the 
coins  of  no  less  than  thirty  Kings  with  pure  Greek  names,  of 
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vbom  only  seven  are  mentioned  in  history.  As  the  coins  of 
seTeral  of  these  princes  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  Panj&b  and  North-Western  India,  there  can  he  little 
doubt  that  their  conquests  extended  far  into  India,  as  stated 
by  several  Greek  writers,  and  as  admitted  in  a  few  passages 
of  Sanskrit  ■writers,  which  hare  only  lately  been  made  ac- 
cessible. The  history  of  the  Eastern  Greeks  is,  therefore, 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  India  for  more  tlian  a 
century  after  the  time  of  Asoka,  when  their  dominions  passed 
to  the  Indo-Scythians,  whose  occupation  of  Northern  India, 
though  equally  certain,  is  barely  acknowledged  by  Hindu 
writers. 

Of  my  last  work,  "The  Ancient  Geography  of  India," 
which  appeared  at  the  close  of  1870,  I  will  say  no  more 
than  that  it  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  Alexander  and  of  the  pilgrimage  of  Hwen 
Thsang. 

In  closing  this  review  of  the  progress  of  Indian 
arcbieology,  in  which  the  chief  share  has  been  achieved  by 
men  who  were  not  professed  scholars,  I  beg  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  we  field  archseologists  make  no 
claim  to  more  than  ordinary  scholarship,  and  that  if  we 
have  been  successful  in  many  of  our  archaeological  re- 
searches, we  can  truly  ascribe  our  success  in  great  measure 
to  the  hitherto  difficult  path  having  been^  smoothed  by  the 
labours  of  our  great  Sanskrit  scholars,  whose  translations 
have  placed  within  our  reach  nearly  all  the  chief  works  of 
Indian  learning.  If  we  have  sometimes  been  able  to  per- 
ceive what  had  escaped  the  notice  of  our  more  learned 
contemporaries,  it  has  been  owing  to  the  lift  that  we  have 
got  from  them ;  for,  as  the  old  scholiast  says,  Pygmcei 
ffigantum  humeroa,  ^c,  "  even  pygmies  on  the  shoulders  of 
giants  can  see  farther  than  the  giants  themselves." 
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Saport  of  openttiou  of  the  ArdueoloErical  Snrreyor  to  the  Goremment  of 
XaiiSk,  iaiing  Season  1861-62- 

In  the  explorations  which  I  have  carried  out  during  the 
past  season,  I  have  adhered  strictly  to  the  plan  of  proceedings 
sketched  in  the  memorandum  which  I  submitted  to  the 
Governor  General  in  November  1861.  I  began  work  in 
December  at  Gaya;  and  after  exploring  all  the  places  of 
antiquarian  interest  in  Bih4r,  Tirhut,  and  Champdran,  I 
Tisited  several  ancient  sites  in  Gorakhpur,  Azimgarh,  and 
Jonpur,  on  my  way  to  Ban&ras,  where,  on  the  3rd  April, 
I  closed  work  for  the  season.  I  will  now  give  a  brief  sketch 
of  m^  operations  at  the  different  places  in  the  order  in  which 
I  visited  them : 

I.    GAY  A. 

There  are  two  places  of  the  name  of  Gaya,  one  of 
which  is  called  Buddha-Gaya,  or  Buddhistical  Gaya,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  city  of  Gaya,  which  is  situated  six 
miles  to  the  northward.*  In  Gaya  itself  there  are  no  ancient 
buildings  now  existing ;  but  most  of  the  present  temples  have 
been  erected  on  former  sites  and  with  old  materials.  Statues, 
both  Buddhistical  and  Brahmanical,  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  old  city,  and  more  especially  about  the  temples,  where 
they  are  fixed  in  the  walls,  or  in  small  recesses  forming 
separate  shrines  in  the  court-yards  of  the  larger  temples. 
I  have  noted  the  names  and  localities  of  all  these  statues. 

The  inscriptions  at  Gaya  are  numerous ;  but,  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  the  ancient  temples,  there  are  but  few 
of  them  la  situ,  or  attached  to  the  objects  which  they  were 
originally  designed  to  commemorate.  I  have  taken  copies 
of  all  the  inscriptions,  of  which  the  most  interesting  is  a 
long  and  perfect  one,  dated  in  the  era  of  the  Nirvdn,  or  , 
death  of  Buddha.    I  read  the  date  as  follows : 

Bhagavati  parinirvritte  ea/mvat  1819  Karttike  badi  1  Budhe, 

that  is,  "  in  the  year  1819  of  the  emancipation  of  Bhagavata, 
on  Weidnesday,  the  first  day  of  the  waning  moon  of  Kartik." 

•  Sco  PUto  111. 
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If  the  era  here  used  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Buddhists  of 
Ceylon  and  Barmah,  which  began  in  543  B.  C,  the  date  of 
this  inscription  will  be  181»— 543=A.  D.  1276.  The  style  of 
the  letters  is  in  keeping  with  this  date,  but  is  quite  incom- 
patible with  that  derivable  from  the  Chinese  date  of  the 
era.  The  Chinese  place  the  death  of  Buddha  upwards  of 
1,000  years  before  Christ,  so  that,  according  to  them,  the  date 
of  this  inscription  would  be  about  A.  D.  800,  a  period  much 
too  early  for  the  style  of  character  used  in  the  inscription. 
But  as  the  day  of  the  week  is  here  fortiunately  added,  the  date 
can  be  rerified  by  calculation.  According  to  ray  calculation 
the  date  of  the  inscription  corresponds  with  Wednesday,  the 
17th  September,  A.  D.  134.2.  This  would  place  the  Nirvdna 
of  Buddha  in  477  B.  C,  which  is  the  very  year  that  was  first 
proposed  by  myself  as  the  most  probable  date  of  that  event. 
This  corrected  date  has  since  been  adopted  by  Professor  Max 
MuUer.* 

Some  of  the  inscriptions,  though  less  interesting,  are 
still  valuable  for  the  light  which  they  will  throw  upon  the 
mediaeval  period  of  Indian  history.  Several  Rajas  are  men- 
tioned in  them ;  and  in  one  of  them  the  date  is  very  minutely 
detailed  in  several  different  eras. 

The  most  noteworthy  places  at  Gaya  are  the  temples  of 
Fisknu-pad,  or  "  Vishnu's  feet ;"  of  Qadddhar,  or  the  "  mace- 
bearer,"  a  title  of  Vishnu,  and  of  Gayeswari  Devi.  The 
figure  in  this  last  temple  is,  however,  that  of  Durggd  slaying 
the  Buffalo,  or  Maheshd,sur ;  but  as  the  destruction  of  the 
Asur  Gaya  is  universally  attributed  to  Vishnu,  this  temple 
must  originally  have  contained  a  statue  of  that  god  as 
Gayeswara  Deva,  or  the  "  lord  of  Gaya."  Gaya  was  an  Asur 
or  demon.  All  the  gods  and  goddesses  sat  upon  him,  but 
were  unable  to  keep  him  down,  when  Vishnu  put  his  foot 
upon  him  and  prevailed ;  and  the  giant  is  said  to  be  still 
lying  there  under  the  temple  of  Vishnu-pad.  This,  however, 
is  the  Brahnumical  story,  for  the  Buddhists  say  that  the 
name  is  derived  from  Gaya  Kasyapa,  a  fire-worshipper,  who 
on  this  very  spot  was  overcome  by  Buddha  in  argument. 

*  I  have  Bince  Eabmitted  this  dite  to  tbe  Bcmtinj  of  m;  learned  trleod  Blpu 
DevB  Sftgtri,  the  well  knowo  astronnnier ;  according  Ki  n'hoae  calcalation  the  lat  of 
Kartik  badi  in  A.  D.  1276  wu  a  Fridev,  and  in  A.  D.  1342  a  Monda;;  bnt  in  A.  D. 
1341  it  fell  OQ  Wednesday  the  7tb  at  Occuber  N.  3.,  which  would  place  the  begimiiDg 
of  the  Buddhist  era  ia  S.  Q.  4TS. 
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Several  interesting  sculptures,  and  one  long  and  well  pre- 
served inscription,  are  also  to  be  seen  at  tbe  Krishna 
Dwdrika  temple. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vishnu-pad  there  is  a  deep 
tank  called  Suraj  Kiind,  to  the  west  of  which  is  a  temple  to 
Surya  or  the  Sun.  The  vestibule  of  this  temple  is  formed  of 
two  double  rows  of  pillars,  all  ten  feet  in  height,  and  all 
leaning  more  or  less  to  the  north.  There  are  five  pillars  in 
each  row.  The  whole  temple,  both  inside  and  outside,  has 
been  repeatedly  white-washed,  so  as  almost  to  conceal  the 
ornaments  of  the  pillars.  One  long  inscription  was  found 
inside,  and  a  second  was  afterwards  obtained  by  scraping 
off  the  thick  coating  of  white-wash  from  a  part  of  the 
waU  pointed  out  b;  a  good-natured  Brahman.  This  inscrip- 
tion was  the  valuable  one  first  mentioned  as  conttiiniug  a 
date  in  the  era  of  the  death  of  Buddha. 

The  several  hiUs  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are 
also  esteemed  holy,  and  are  accordingly  crowned  with  temples. 
The  highest  of  these,  to  the  south  of  the  town,  is  called 
Brahmjuln,  or  Brahma-yoni,  the  temple  on  its  summit  being 
dedicated  to  the  Sakti,  or  female  energy  of  Brahma,  whose 
five-headed  statue  is  enshrined  in  the  temple.*  This  figure 
is  placed  on  an  old  pedestal  which  is  said  to  have  been 
inscribed  with  a  verse  stating  the  date  of  erection  In  V.  S. 
1690  or  A.  D.  1633.  The  destruction  of  the  statue  is  attri- 
buted with  much  probability  to  Aurang  Shah.  On  the  left 
hand  of  this  statue  there  is  a  small  two-armed  standing  figure 
with  a  horse  on  the  pedestal.  It  is,  therefore,  most  prowibly 
a  statue  of  Sambhun&th,  the  3rd  of  the  24i  Jain  bierarchs, 
whose  cognizance  is  a  horse.  Beside  this  figure  there  is  a 
group  of  Siva  and  Pirvati  with  the  Bull  Nandi  below,  and 
a  short  imperfect  inscription  in  three  lines,  of  which  only 
one-half  now  remains.  The  characters  belong  to  the  period 
of  the  10th  or  11th  century.  The  hill  is  450  feet  in  height, 
and  very  steep  on  the  town  side.  But  the  ascent  has  been 
rendered  easy  to  pilgrims  by  the  erection  of  a  long  flight  of 
steps  firom  the  base  to  the  summit  by  the  Mahratta  Deva 
Bao  Bhao  Saheb,  since  the  accession  of  the  present  Maharaja 
Jdyaji,  of  Gwalior,  that  is,  within  the  last  18  years,  as  re- 
corded on  an  inscription  slab  let  into  the  pavement. 

*  Sm  PUte  Til.  for  the  poution  of  thU  hiU.    This  statue  beloDgii  proper);  to  SiT»  vrbo 
hiE  fivt!  head*,  aa  BnluuA  has  oi]l]r  tour  koada. 
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To  the  north  of  the  town,  the  granite  hill  of  Sdmsila 
rises  to  a  height  of  372  feet.  The  granite  temple  on  its  sum- 
mit contains  a  lingam  called  Fdtalesioara  Mahadeva,  as  well 
as  small  figures  of  Siva  and  P4rbati.  The  upper  portion  of 
this  temple  is  modem,  being  constructed  of  various  ancient 
fragments  that  do  not  fit  well  together^  and  which  are  in 
some  instances  placed  upside  down.  The  lower  part  of  the 
temple,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height,  is  undoubtedly  old ; 
and  perhaps  the  date  of  1071  Samvat,  or  A.  D.  1014,  found 
on  one  of  the  blocks  of  the  granite  pavement  mar  record  the 
actual  period  of  the  erection  of  the  temple.  The  basement 
mouldings  are  strikingly  bold  and  efiectire. 

To  the  north-west  of  the  town,  the  hill  of  PretHla  bears 
a  small  temple  erected  by  Ahalya  Bai  to  pacify  the  ghost  or 
spirit  (preta)  who  is  said  to  dwell  in  the  hill.  I  coidd  learn 
nothing  of  the  origin  of  this  spirit,  who  is  held  in  great  awe, 
&om  which  I  infer  that  he  is  identical  with  Yama,  the  god  of 
death,  one  of  whose  titles  is  Fretaraja,  or  king  of  ghosts,  that 
is,  of  departed  spirits.  The  hill  is  641  feet  in  height,  and  its 
rocks  arc  believed  to  contain  gold.  The  shrine  is  much  fire- 
quented  by  pilgrims  who  seek  to  appease  the  dread  spirit  by 
their  offerings.  There  is  a  curious  serpentine  road  leading  from  ' 
the  foot  of  BAmsUa  to  Fretslla.  The  road  has  been  metalled, 
and  trees  have  been  planted  on  both  sides  of  it  by  some 
wealthy  devotees. 

Rdma  Qaya  is  a  small  hill  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Fhalgu  River,  opposite  Brahmjuin.  There  are  some  ruins 
and  broken  slatues  scattered  about  it,  but  nothing  of  any 
interest  except  one  short  inscription  of  Sri  Mahendra  JPdla 
Deva,  dated  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  own  reign,  or  of  some 
new  era. 

II.    BUDDHA-GAYA. 

Buddha-Gaya  is  famous  as  the  locality  of  the  holy  Pipal 
tree  under  which  S&kya  Sinha  sat  for  six  years  in  mental 
abstraction,  until  he  obtained  Buddhabood.  The  name  is 
usually  written  Buddha-Gaya ;  but  as  it  is  commonly  pro- 
nounced Bodh-Gaya,  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  was  originally 
called  Bodhi-Gaya,  after  the  celebrated  Bodhi-drftm  or 
"  tree  of  knowledge."  A  long  and  detailed  account  of  this 
sacred  place  is  given  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hweu  Thsang, 
who  travelled  all  over  India  between  the  years  A.  D.  629  and 
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642.  He  describes  minutely  all  the  temples  and  statues 
vhich  surrounded  the  celebrated  Pipal  tree,  known  through- 
out the  Buddhist  world  as  the  Bodki-drdm.  Several  of  the 
objects  enumerated  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  I  have  been  able 
to  identify  from  their  exact  correspondence  with  hk  descrip- 
tion.* 

The  celebrated  Bodhi  tree  still  exists,  but  is  very  much 
decayed ;  one  large  stem,  with  three  branches  to  the  westward, 
is  stUl  green,  but  the  other  branches  are  bar£lesa  and  rotten. 
The  green  branch  perhaps  belongs  to  some  younger  tree,  as 
there  are  numerous  stems  of  apparently  different  trees  clus- 
tered together.  The  tree  must  have  been  renewed  frequently, 
as  the  present  Pipal  is  standing  on  a  terrace  at  least  30  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  was  in  full 
vigour  in  1611,  when  seen  by  Dr.  Buchanan  (Hamilton), 
who  describes  it  as  in  all  probability  not  exceeding  100  years 
of  age.  Hwen  Thsang  also  describes  an  early  renewal  by 
King  Pttrna  Varmma  after  its  destruction  by  King  Saadngka, 
who  dug  up  the  ground  on  which  it  had  stood,  and  moistened 
the  earth  with  sugar-cane  juice  to  prevent  its  renewal. 

Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Fipal  tree  there  is  a  mas- 
sive brick  temple,  nearly  50  feet  square  at  base  and  160  feet 
in  height  from  the  granite  floor  of  the  lower  story  to  the 
top  of  its  broken  pinnacle.  This  is  beyond  all  doubt  the 
Vihdr^  from  160  to  170  feet  in  height,  described  by  Hwen 
Thsang  as  standing  to  the  east  of  the  Bodhi  tree.  Its  base 
was  about  20  paces  square.  It  was  built  of  bluish  bricks 
plastered  with  hme ;  it  was  ornamented  with  niches  iu  stages, 
each  niche  holding  a  golden  statue  of  Buddha,  and  was 
crowned  with  an  amalahi  firuit  in  gilt  copper.  Tbe  existing 
temple,  both  in  size  and  appearance,  corresponds  so  exactly 
with  this  description,  that  I  feel  quite  satisfied  it  must  be 
the  identical  temple  that  was  seen  by  Hwen  Thsang.  Tbe 
ruined  temple,  as  it  now  stands,  is  160  feet  in  height,  with  a 
base  of  rather  less  than  60  feet  square.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
dark  red  brick  of  a  bluish  tinge,  and  has  formerly  been  plas- 
tered all  over.    Lastly,  the  walls  are  ornamented  externally 

*  The  lite  and  travels  ot  Hwen  TbiaiiR  haTS  been  given  to  tiie  world  l^  H.  StgjuBlw 
jDlien  in  Uirea  volumee  entitled  Vogaget  da  Ftltrint  Bouddhitta.  Thii  tranBUtion,  the 
work  of  twenty  jnaa/  peraerering  labor  in  (he  acquintioa  of  Chineae  and  Sanskrit,  combined 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Boddbiit  literature,  U  a  lattdng  moauioenb  of  humao  in- 
dkutry  and  leanung. 
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with  eight  tiers,  or  rows,  of  niches,  many  of  which  still  hold 
figures  of  Buddha.  These  figures  are  made  of  plastered 
brick,  but  they  were  no  doubt  formerly  gilt,  as  is  done  with 
the  plaster  statues  of  the  Burmese  at  the  present  day. 
There  is,  however,  no  trace  of  the  copper-gilt  atnalaka 
fruit.  I  have  thus  been  particular  in  noting  the  points  of 
correspondence  between  the  two  temples,  because  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  strong  probability  that  the  exist- 
ing temple  was^  originally  built  by  the  celebrated  Amara 
Sinha,  the  author  of  the  Amara  Koaka,  as  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  show. 

On  the  site  of  this  temple,  according  to  Hwen  Thsang, 
there  was  originally  a  small  Vihdr  built  by  Asoka  between 
259  and  241  B.  C*  Afterwards,  a  new  temple  of  very  great 
size  was  built  by  a  Brahman  in  compliance  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  god  Mahadera  conveyed  to  him  iu  a  vision. 
Inside  the  temple  was  placed  a  statue  of  the  ascetic  Buddha 
as  he  appeared  when  seated  in  meditation  under  the  Bodhi 
tree.  The  statue  was  1 1  feet  and  6  inches  in  height,  8  feet 
8  inches  in  breadth  across  the  knees,  and  6  feet  2  inches 
across  the  shoulders.  The  figure  was  sitting  cross-legged 
facing  the  east.  Now  these  particulars  correspond  almost 
exactly  with  the  arrangements  of  the  present  building.  Its 
doorway  is  towards  the  east,  and  consequently  the  enshrined 
statue  must  have  faced  toward  the  east.  The  statue  itself  has 
long  ago  disappeared,  but  its  pedestal  stiU  remains  in  good 
order.  Its  dimensions  are  as  follows  :  length  13  feet  2  inches, 
breadth  5  feet  8  inches,  and  height  4  feet  -J  inch,  which 
measurements  agree  most  closely  with  those  recorded  by 
Hwen  Thsang;  namely  12  feet  5  inches  in  length  by  4  feet 
2  inches  in  height.  Considering  how  exactly  both  the  temple 
and  the  pedestal  of  the  figure  correspond  in  size  and  in  other 
respects  with  the  description  of  Hwen  Thsang,  I  think  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  present  temple  is  the 
same  that  was  seen  by  him  in  the  7th  century  of  our  era.t 

Now,  in  an  inscription  dated  in  A,  D.  948,  which  was 
found  at  Buddha-Qaya,  and  translated  by  Sir  Charles  Wil- 
kinSit  the  author  of  the  record  ascribes  the  building  of  this 


■  Juliau'a  Hwen  ThMng,  II.,  46G. 

t  See  Plate  IV.  for  •  plan  of  Um  temple,  and  PUte  V.  for  the  pedestal 
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temple,  and  the  erection  of  an  image  of  Buddha,  to  the  illus- 
trious Amara  Deva,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  one  of  the 
nine  gems  of  the  court  of  King  Yikramaditya.  The  last  fact 
serves  at  once  to  identify  Amara  Deva  with  Amara  Sinha, 
the  author  of  the  Amara  Kosha,  who,  as  a  contemporary  of 
Vardha  Mihira  and  Kdlidda,  must  have  lived  in  A.  D.  500. 
In  this  inscription  the  temple  is  said  to  have  been  erected  in. 
compliance  with  the  command  of  Buddha  himself,  conveyed 
to  him  in  a  vision.  Here  then  we  have  the  same  story  that 
is  found  in  Hwen  Thsang.  In  both  statements,  a  Brahman 
in  a  vision  receives  comjnand  from  a  deity  to  build  a  temple 
with  an  enshrined  figure  of  a  god.  The  correspondence  is 
complete,  excepting  only  one  curious  point  of  difference  in 
the  name  of  the  god,  whom  the  Buddhist  Hwen  Thsang  des- 
cribes as  the  Brahmanical  MabMeva,  but  whom  the  Brah- 
manist  recorder  of  the  inscription  calls  Buddha  himself. 

The  holy  places  at  Buddha-Giaya  were  visited  between 
A.  D.  399  and  414  by  another  Chinese  pilgrim  Fa-Hian,  but 
his  account  of  them  is  unfortunately  very  brief.  It  is,  how- 
ever, sufficient  to  show  that  there  was  no  temple  in  existence 
at  that  date.  £^a-Hian  notes  the  spot  where  Buddha,  seated 
on  a  stone  under  a  great  tree,  eat  some  rice  presented  to  him 
by  two  maidens.  The  stone  still  existed,  and  is  described  by 
him  as  about  6  feet  in  length  and  breath,  and  2  feet  in 
height.*  Now,  there  is  a  large  circular  stone,  5  feet  7^  inches 
in  diameter  and  about  2  feet  high,  in  the  small  temple  of 
Vagestoari  Devi,  which  from  its  dimensions  would  seem  to  be 
the  identical  stone  described  by  Fa-Hian.  It  is  a  blue  stone 
streaked  with  whitish  veins,  and  the  surface  is  covered  with 
concentric  circles  of  various  minute  ornaments.  The  second 
circle  is  composed  of  Vajrm  only.  The  third  is  a  wavy  scroll, 
filled  with  figures  of  men  and  animals.  These  circles  occupy 
a  breadth  of  15  inches,  leaving  in  the  centre  a  plain  circle, 
3  feet  1^  inches  in  diametor,  inside  which  is  a  square.  This 
simple  stone  I  believe  to  be  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by 
Hwen  Thsang  as  a  blue  stone  with  remarkable  veins.f 

From  all  the  facts  which  I  have  brought  forward,  such 
as  the  non-existence  of  any  temple  in  A.  B.  400,  the  recorded 
erection  of  a  large  one  by  Amara  Deva  about  A.  D.  500,  and 


•  Beol'i  F»-HUn,  c.  XXX]. 
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the  exact  agreement  in  size  as  well  as  in  material  and  orna- 
mentation  between  the  existing  temple  and  that  described  by 
Hwen  Thsang  between  A.  D.  629  and  642,  I  feel  satisfied 
that  the  present  lofty  temple  is  the  identical  one  that  was 
built  by  the  celebrated  Amara  Sinba  about  A.  D.  500. 

Purther  information  regarding  this  temple  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Burmese  inscription  discovered  at  Buddha-Gaya  by 
the  Burmese  Mission  in  1833,  and  translated  by  Colon^ 
Bumey.*  Another  earlier  translation  by  Ratna  PMa  was 
published  by  James  Prinsop.  In  this  inscription  the  dates 
have  been  read  differently  by  the  two  translators ;  Ratna 
Paia  and  James  Prinsep  riding  667  and  668,  while  Colonel 
Bumey  and  his  Burmese  assistants  reiid  467  and  468.  I 
have  carefully  copied  this  inscription,  and  I  am  thus  enabled 
to  state  positively  that  Colonel  Bumey  was  certainly  wrong 
in  adopting  the  earlier  date  in  compliance  with  the  views  of 
the  Burmese  priests,  whose  object  it  was  to  reconcile  the 
date  of  the  inscription  with  their  own  history.  James 
Prinsep  remained  unconvioeed  by  Colonel  Burney's  argu- 
ments, and  appended  a  note  to  his  translation,  in  which  he 
states  that  the  first  figure  of  the  upper  date  might  be  a  little 
doubtful,  but  that  the  first  six  of  the  lower  date  seemed  to 
him  quite  plain,  and  essentially  different  from  the  four  which 
occurs  in  the  second  line  of  the  inscription.  The  two  dates 
of  667  and  668  of  the  Burmese  era,  as  read  by  Ratna  PMa, 
correspond  with  A.  D.  1306  and  1306. 

In  this  Burmese  inscription,  the  erection  of  the  original 
temple  is  ascribed  to  Asoka,  as  recorded  also  by  Hwen 
Thsang.  Having  become  ruined,  it  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
built by  a  priest  named  Naik  Mahanta  according  to  Ratna 
PMa,  or  by  a  lord  named  Pentha^u-gyt  by  Colonel  Bumey. 
Where  the  term  "  priest"  is  used  by  Ratna  PMa,  Colonel 
Bumey  gires  "lord,"  because,  as  he  states,  it  is  not  now 
customary  to  say  ta-youk  of  a  priest,  although  in  former 
times  both  priests  and  laymen  are  said  to  have  been  styled 
youk.  The  Burmese  affix  gyi,  which  means  "  great,"  has 
apparently  been  translated  into  the  Indian  Nayak  or  Chief ; 
and  Fenthagu,  which  Colonel  Bumey  regards  as  a  proper 
name,  and  which  Would,  therefore,  be  Tenaagu  in  Indian  pro- 
nunciation, is  rendered  Mahanta  by  Ratna  F^.     I  cannot 

*  Bengal  Aiiatic  Unearcbra,  XX.,  197  }  and  Journal,  Bengal  Aoatic  Society,  1834,  p.  214, 
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pretend  to  teconcile  these  differences  myself;  Imt  I  submitted 
a  copy  of  the  inscription  to  Sir  Arthur  Phayie,  whose  inti- 
mate knowledge,  both  of  the  Burmese  language  and  of  the 
Buddhist  history,  entitles  him  to  give  an  authoritatiTe  opi- 
nion on  the  disputed  points  of  this  interesting  record.  He 
reads  the  two  dates  as  667  and  660,  corresponding  with  A.  D. 
1305  and  1298.*  One  thing  is  quite  clear,  if  these  different 
records  are  to  he  reconciled,  namely,  that  Fenthagu-gyi  (or 
Naik  Makanfa)  should  represent  the  Brahman  of  Hwen 
Thsang,  and  also  the  celebrated  Amara  Deva  of  Wilkin's 
inscription. 

The  Burmese  inscription  goes  on  to  say  that  the  temple, 
after  being  again  destroyed,  was  re-built  by  King  Thado. 
Then  having  once  more  become  ruinous,  the  "  Lord  of  the 
White  Elephant"  and  the  great  "  King  of  Righteousness" 
deputed  Sri  Dharmmapada  Rajagwna  to  re-build  it  for  a 
third  time.  After  some  delay,  the  work  was  begun  in  A.  D. 
1305,  and  the  temple  was  consecrated  in  the  following  year 
1306. 

The  granite  pavement  both  inside  the  temple  and  in  the 
court-yard  outside  is  covered  with  rudely  carved  figures 
kneeling  in  adoration  after  the  manner  of  the  Burmese  Shiko. 
Two  specimens  are  given  in  Plate  VI.  with  their  accom- 
panying inscriptions.  The  upper  one  is  dated  in  Samvat 
1385  or  A.  D.  1328,  and  the  lower  one  three  years  later. 
The  inscriptions  record  the  names  of  the  worshippers.  On  the 
left  of  the  upper  slab  the  inscription  gives  the  name  of  a 
Thlkur  and  of  two  Th4kurins,  no  doubt  his  wives,  one  of 
whom  is  called  Jdjo.  From  the  representation  of  a  stupa  as 
the  object  of  worship  on  the  right  of  the  upper  slab,  it  would 
appear  that  at  least  one  holy  stvpa  was  still  standing  at  so 
late  a  date  as  A.  D.  1328. 

In  front  of  the  Great  Temple  there  is  a  small  open 
temple  of  four  pUlars  covering  a  large  circular  stone,  with 
two  human  feet  carved  upon  it.  This  temple  is  now  called 
Buddha-pad;  but  there  can  belittle  doubt  that  it  is  the 
same  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Amara  Deva's  inscription 
under  the  name  of  Vishnu-pad  or  "  Vishnu's  feet."  Origin- 
ally the  feet  may  have  been  those  of  Buddha,  which,  on  the 

*  In  a  private  Utter  dated  Btli  Maich  1869. 
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decline  of  Buddhism,  were  quietly  appropriated  to  Tiahnu  hy 
the  accommodating  Brahmana.  There  is  a  short  N&gari  in- 
scription on  the  east  side  of  the  stone,  giving  the  date  of 
S&ke  1230,  which  is  equivalent  to  A.  D.  1308.* 

There  are  other  points  of  interest  connected  vrith  the 
building  of  the  Qreat  Temple  at  Buddha-Gaya,  such  as  the 
date  of  the  Brahmanist  King.  Scudngka,  who  rooted  up  the 
Bodhi  tree,  and  placed  an  image  of  Mah&deva  in  the  temple, 
as  well  as  the  date  of  his  contemporary  the  Buddhist  Puma 
Farmma,  who  renewed  the  Bodhi  tree. 

Close  to  the  Great  Temple  there  is  a  small  plain  Smnddk, 
or  cenotaph,  over  the  remains  of  the  earliest  Brahmanioal 
MahatU.  This  is  of  no  interest  in  itself,  but  the  vestibule 
in  front  is  supported  on  nine  square  sand-stone  pillars,  which 
have  once  formed  part  of  a  Buddhist  railing,  similar  to  those 
at  S&nchi  near  Bhilsa,  and  which  cannot  be  of  much  later 
date  than  Asoka.  Many  similar  pillars,  but  of  granite, 
support  the  arcades  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  Mahaut's 
residence.  A  few  of  them  bear  an  inscription  in  the  ancient 
Pali  characters  of  Asoka's  well  known  records,  Aydye 
Kuragitfe  ddmam,  that  is,  "  Gift  to  the  holy  Kuragi."  There 
are  altogether  33  of  these  pillars  still  remaining,  of  which  five 
or  six  bear  the  above  inscnption.  As  the  pillars  are  all  sculp- 
tured, the  value  of  the  gift  made  to  the  holy  Kuragi 
could  not  have  been  less  than  10,000  Rupees.  Some  of  the 
sculptured  bas-reliefs  on  these  pillars  are  highly  interesting. 
They  show  the  Buddhistic  belief  of  the  donor  in  the  venera- 
tion for  solid  towers  and  trees ;  they  show  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  representations  of  temples,  houses,  gates  and 
cily  walls ;  and  the  costumes  of  the  people  in  the  dresses  of 
the  king,  and  of  other  worshippers  of  each  sex.f 

Of  the  33  ancient  pillars  above  described,  there  are  10 
of  sand-stone  from  some  distant  quarry,  and  23  of  granite 
from  the  neighboiuring  hills.  They  are  all  of  the  same 
dimensions  and  of  the  same  age ;   but  as  the  two  sets  of 

■  See  Plate  VIL  [or*Tiaw  of  thufunouBstone. 

t  See  PUte  VIL  for  tbe  iiuoription,  and  Flttes  Vm.,  IX.,  Z.  and  ZI.,  for  the  pillan  of 
the  Buddhiit  railing  and  their  sculptured  medaUioni.  The  ezcavationa  which  have  einoe 
been  made  by  Oovemniunt,  on  mj  reoommsndation,  have  brought  to  lij;ht  a  Bimilar  lerica 
of  granite  pillan,  which  form  an  oblong  colonnade  tuirounding  the  Qreat  Temple,  ISl  feet 
from  east  to  west,  and  90  feet  from  north  to  Mnith.  Seveikl  ti  Uie  lower  hoiuontal  raili 
are  itill  attached  to  tbe  breken  pOlta. 
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pillars  were  foond  ia  diffi^rent  localities,  although  not  &r 
apart,  I  belieTe  that  they  originally  formed  different  enclosure. 
The  sand-Btone  pillars  are  said  to  have  been  found  at  the 
southern  side  of  the  Great  Temple,  and  dose  to  the  holy 
Fipal  tree.  I  beliere,  therefore,  that  they  originally  formed 
an  enclosure  round  the  Bodhi  tcee  itself.  The  granite  pillars 
are  said  to  have  been  discovered  about  60  yards  to  the  east  of 
the  Great  Temple;  and  I  think  it  probable  that  they  once 
formed  an  enclosure  either  round  the  gtupa  which  stood  on 
the  spot  where  Buddha  received  a  bowl  of  rice  and  milk  from 
two  milkmaids.  According  to  Hwen  Thsang,  this  stupa  was 
to  the  south-west  of  the  Great  Temple.* 

To  the  south-east  of  the  Great  Temple  there  is  a  small 
tank  called  Budhokar  Tdl,  which  exactly  answers  the 
description  given  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  of  the  tank  of  the 
dragon  Muchalmda.i  This  agreement  is  so  striking,  that  it 
was  seen  at  once  by  the  membera  of  the  Burmese  Embassy. 

There  are  two  ruined  small  temples  to  the  east  of  the 
Great  Temple,  the  nearer  one  being  called  Tdra  Devi,  and 
the  further  one  Vdgesicari  Devi.  But  the  former  temple 
contains  only  a  standing  male  figure,  with  a  short  inscription 
over  the  right  shoulder  in  characters  of  about  A.  D.  1000, 
Sri  Buddha-Ddaaaya,  "  (the  gift)  of  the  fortunate  slave  of 
Buddha."  The  goddess  Td,ra  belongs  to  the  later  days  of 
Buddhism,  after  the  introduction  of  T&ntrika  doctrines.  The 
other  temple  contains  a  seated  male  fignre,  holding  a  lotus 
in  his  left  hand,  and  sword  in  his  uplifted  right  hand,  with 
a  Buddhist  tope  or  solid  tower  on  each  side  of  him. 

To  the  north  of  the  Bodhi  tree  there  is  a  ruined  fortress 
of  earth  1,600  feet  long  by  1,000  feet  broad,  attributed  to 
Baja  Amara  Sinha  Suvira.  This  is  possibly  the  same  person 
as  the  Amara  Deva  who  built  the  Great  Temple,  as  the  arched 
passage  leading  to  the  temple  is  said  to  have  been  built  for 
the  convenience  of  Amara  Sinha's  K4ni  when  returning  from 
her  morning  bath  in  the  Nil^jan  Biver  to  pay  her  devotions  at 
the  shrine.  The  preservation  of  the  title  of  Sinha  down  to  the 
present  day  would  seem  to  strengthen  the  supposition  of 
Amara  Deva's  identity  with  the  author  of  the  Amara  Kosha. 

*  I  vmitare  to  maks  thia  gneu,  m  Mm  of  Mr  U  ths  Sanskrit  nune  for  "  boiled 
rice,"  Mid  fairo^  may,  tIi«rflfore,.haTe  been  tha  name  of  the  holy  apot  where  Bnddh* 
aooepted  the  offering  of  the  milkmaida.  Emiigi  meoiu  abo  a  meaauro  i^  land  in  Uahratti  ; 
ttu  inecriptian  may,  Uterefore,  meMi  aimid;  "  Gift  to  the  hoi;  ipot  of  land." 

t  Jolieo'i  Hwan  Thiang,  IL,  478. 
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The  remaining  antiquities  at  Baddha-Gaya  consist  of 
numerous  Buddhist  statues  of  all  sizes,  some  placed  in  small 
temples,  and  others  scattered  about  the  ruins ;  but  the  great- 
est number  of  them,  and  by  far  the  finest,  are  fixed  in  the 
walls  of  the  Mahant's  residence. 

The  existing  inscriptions  at  BuddharGaya  are  few  in 
number,  and,  with  one  exception,  they  are  of  little  im- 
portance. Two  valuable  inscriptions,  translated  by  Wilkins 
and  James  Frinsep,  are  no  longer  to  be  found ;  nor  does 
the  Mabant  know  anything  about  them.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  former  was  the  record  already  quoted 
of  Amara  Deva,  and  the  other  had  a  doubtful  date  which 
might  have  been  re-examined.  In  searching  for  these,  how- 
ever, I  found  a  new  inscription  in  the  pavement  of  the  gate- 
way of  the  Mahant'a  residence.  The  tenon  hinge  of  the  gate 
works  in  a  socket  formed  in  the  very  middle  of  the  inscrip- 
tion. There  are  two  socket  holes,  the  second  one  having 
belonged  to  an  older  gate,  or  having  been  cut  in  the  wrong 
position.  This  inscription  opens  with  an  invocation  to 
Buddha. 

III.    BAKROR, 

To  the  eastward  of  Buddha-Gaya,  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Phalgu  or  Lil^jan  River,  and  immediately  to  the  north 
of  the  village  of  Bakror,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  brick 
tope,  with  a  stump  of  a  sand-stone  pillar  at  a  short  distance 
to  the  northward.  The  ruined  mound,  which  is  called  Katani, 
is  160  feet  in  diameter  at  base,  and  50  feet  high.  It  is  built 
of  the  usual  large  bricks,  loi  x  10^  x  3-|.  Several  excava- 
tions have  been  made  in  it  in  search  of  bricks  and  treasure. 
About  70  years  ago  numerous  lac  seals,  impressed  with  a 
figure  of  Buddha,  were  found  in  excavating  this  tope.  These 
are  engraved  in  Moor's  Hindu  Pantheon,  Plate  LXX.,  Figures 
6,  7,  and  8,  where  they  are  said  to  have  been  dug  up  at 
Buddha-Gaya.  My  information  was,  however,  derived  from 
the  Mahant  himself;  and  as  Bakror  is  only  half  a  mile  to  the 
eastward,  it  would  have  been  more  correct  to  have  described 
the  locality  as  near,  instead  of  at,  Buddha-Giaya.  The  stump 
of  the  pillar,  which  is  still  in  situ,  is  3  feet  0^  inch  in  diameter, 
and  there  is  another  fragment  near  a  well  to  the  north-west  that 
measures  3  feet  0^  inch  in  diameter.  Both  of  these  pieces 
belong  to  the  rough  bottom  portion  of  the  pillar,  which  must 
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have  been  imbedded  in  masonrf .  The  shaft  of  this  pillar  is 
said  to  have  been  taken  to  Qaya.  by  a  former  Magistrate. 
Accordingly  in  Sfl.hebganj,  or  the  new  city  of  Gaya,  there 
is  a  sand-stone  pillar  2  feet  4^  inches  in  diameter,  and  up- 
wards of  16  feet  in  height,  which  was  set  up  as  a  centnil 
point  in  84hebganj,  as  recorded  in  a  Persian  inscription  by 
Charles  B&dom  Saheb  (Boddam)  in  A.  D.  1789. 

The  tope  and  pillar  of  Bakror  were  visited  by  Hwen 
Thsang,  who  relates  a  story  regarding  the  capture  by  a 
certain  king  of  an  "  Elephant  of  Perfume"  (gandha-kasti).* 
In  a  former  existence,  as  a  Bodhisatwa,  Buddha  was  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  this  Elephant,  and  a  stupa  and  pillar 
had  accordingly  been  erected  in  commemoration  of  the 
tradition.  There  was  also  a  sacred  tank,  which  is,  perhaps, 
represented  by  a  small  walled  tank  generally  called  Mdrttand 
JPokhar  or  Suraj  Kund,  that  is,  the  "Tank  of  the  Sun." 
It  is  also  called  BvddhaMnd;  but  this  name  was  applied 
by  some  to  a  large  unwalled  tank  about  800  feet  square, 
immediately  to  the  north  of  the  small  tank.  An  annual 
&ir  is  held  at  the  Suraj  Kl!tnd,  when  thousands  of  pil- 
grims assemble  to  bathe  in  its  holy  waters.  They  sit  in 
the  water  in  rows,  and  repeat,  after  their  attendant  Brah- 
mans,  the  names  of  all  the  holy  places  around  Gaya.  The 
ancient  name  of  Bakror  is  said  to  have  been  Ajayapura. 

IV.    PUNAWA. 

The  village  of  Pun^wS,  is  situated  14  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  Gaya,  between  two  hills  of  grey  granite.  To  the  north 
there  is  a  fine  old  square  tank  called  Budhokar  Tdl,  and  to 
the  east  another  tank  called  Karamdr  Tdl.  The  principal 
object  is  a  pillared  temple  of  Trilokndth.  As  it  stands  at 
present,  this  temple  \&  a  modem  work  made  up  of  different 
sized  pillars  of  various  patterns,  some  with  and  others  without 
capitals,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  the  required  height.  Pilasters 
have  even  been  made  use  of  as  whole  pillars,  with  the  old 
rough  engaged  backs  left  exposed.  One  of  the  doorways  of 
hard  blue  stone  is  richly  sculptured.  In  the  centre  is  a  figure 
of  the  ascetic  Buddha,  with  a  three-pointed  crown  over  his 
head,  and  on  each  side  of  him  nine  figures  with  joined  hands 
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kneeling  towards  him.  The  other  doorways  are  of  granite, 
and,  though  very  plain,  are  evidently  of  the  same  age  as  the 
more  higUy  ornamented  one.* 

Several  statues  and  granite  pillars  of  different  sizes  are 
scattered  about  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Portions  of  the  usual 
Buddhist  formula,  "  Ye  Dharmma"  &c.,  are  found  upon 
some  of  the  statues.  There  are  no  dates  in  any  of  these 
inscriptions,  but  the  style  of  their  letters  fixes  their  date  at 
about  A.  D.  1000.  To  the  north-west,  on  a  mound  60  feet 
square,  there  are  five  broken  pillars  and  a  broken  statue  of 
the  three-headed  goddess  Vajra-VardU,  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  worship  amongst  the  later  Buddhists.  .  Two  of 
her  heads  are  human,  but  the  third  is  that  of  a  hog,  and  on 
the  pedestal  there  are  seven  hogs.  The  ruined  temple  on 
this  mound  is  called  Ndrtmg. 

V.    K0RKIHAE. 

About  three  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Puoftwi  is  the 
laige  village  of  Kurkih&r<  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
our  maps,  not  even  in  No.  103  sheet  of  the  Indian  Atlas, 
although  it  is  perhaps  the  largest  place  between  the  cities  of 
Gaya  and  Bih&r.  The  remains  at  Kurkih&r  consist  of  several 
ruined  mounds,  in  which  numerous  statues  and  small  votive 
topes  of  dark  blue  stone  have  been  found.  The  principal 
mass  of  ruin,  about  600  feet  square,  lies  immediately  to  the 
south  of  the  village.*  A  second  less  extensive  mound  lies  to 
the  south-west;  and  there  is  a  small  mound,  only  120  feet 
square,  to  the  north  of  the  village.  The  last  mound  is 
called  Sugatgarh,  or  the  "  house  of  Sugata,"  one  of  the  well 
known  titles  of  Buddha.  In  the  principal  mass  of  ruin,  the 
late  Major  Kittoe  dug  up  a  great  number  of  statues  and 
votive  topes ;  and  a  recent  excavation  on  the  west  side 
showed  the  solid  brick-work  of  a  Buddhist  stupa.  In  the 
north-west  comer  of  this  excavation  the  relic  chamber  had 
been  reached,  and  I  was  privately  informed  that  a  small 
figure  and  some  other  remains  had  been  discovered  inside. 
But  the  head  man  of  the  village  stoutly  denied  that  anything 
had  been  found,  and  all  the  vilUgers^A^  denied  the  discovery 
also. 
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The  principal  statue  is  a  squatted  figure  of  the  ascetic 
Buddha  under  the  holy  Pipal  tree,  or  Bodhi-drum.  Overhead 
there  is  a  representation  of  the  Nirvdna,  or  death  of  Buddha, 
and  on  the  pedestal  there  is  an  inscription  in  three  lines,  which 
is  incomplete  owing  to  the  loss  of  a  projecting  comer  of  the 
base.  To  the  right  and  left  there  are  smaller  figures  of  Mdyd 
standing  under  the  S&l  tree  at  the  birth  of  Buddha,  and  of 
Buddha  himself  teaching  the  law  at .  Ban&ras  after  his  first 
attainment  of  Buddhahood.  On  the  mound  to  the  east  there 
is  a  standing  figure  of  Buddha,  with  a  small  attendant  figure 
holding  an  umbrella  over  him.  As  this  attendant  has  three 
heads,  I  believe  that  it  represents  the  Hindu  Triad  in  the 
humble  position  of  a  servitor  of  Buddha. 

At  the  north-east  comer  of  the  village  there  is  a  small 
rude  Hindu  temple  of  brick,  in  and  about  which  a  large 
number  of  statues  have  been  collected.  The  temple  is  dem- 
cated  to  B^gheswari  Devi  (Vy^ghreswari),  but  the  principal 
figure  inside  is  a  life-size  statue  of  the  eight-armed  Durgd 
conquering  the  Mahesh&sur  or  Bufialo  demon.  The  figure 
pointed  out  to  me  as  that  of  BUgheswari  was  a  four-armed 
female  seated  on  a  lion  with  a  child  in  her  lap ;  but  I  believe 
that  this  figure  represents  either  Indrdni  with  her  son  the 
infant  Jayanta,  or  Skasti,  the  goddess  of  fecundity,  a  form 
of  Durg4.  The  principal  figure  outside  the  temple  is  a  life- 
size  statue  of  Akahohifa,  who  is  represented  squatted  under 
the  Bodhi  tree,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ascetic  Buddha, 
with  the  left  hand  in  the  lap,  and  the  right  hand  hanging 
over  the  knep.  There  is  a  halo  roimd  the  head  inscribed 
with  the  usuid  Buddhist  formula,  "  Te  Dharmma"  &c. ;  and 
near  the  head  there  is  a  short  inscription  giving  the  name  of 
the  figure  "  Tdn  Akshobya-vajra,  hiki." 

I  procured  several  short  but  interesting  inscriptions  at 
Kurkih&r.  The  name  of  Sdkala  is  mentioned  in  several  of 
them,  and  also  Kerala  in  Dakshinades.*  The  age  of  these 
inscriptions,  judging  Xrom  tiie  shapes  of  the  letters,  must  be 
about  A.  D.  800  to  1000. 

The  true  name  of  KurUhdr  is  said  to  be  Kurak-vih&r, 
which  I  believe  to  be  only  a  contracted  form  of  K4kkuta- 
pdda  Fihdra  or  "temple  of  the  cock's  foot,"  which  must 
have    been    connected    with     the    Kukkuta-pdda-gin     or 
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Cock's-foot  hill,  which  is  described  hy  both  Fa-Hian  and  Hwen 
Thsang*  The  Sanskrit  Kukkuta  is  the  same  word  as  the 
Hindi  Kuk&ar  or  Kurak,  a  cock,  so  that  Kurak-mhdr  is 
clearly  the  same  appellation  as  K4k&uta'pdda  Vihdra. 
There  was  a  monastery  also  of  the  same  name,  but  this  was 
close  to  Pdtaliputra  or  Patna.  The  Ktikkut<>pdda-giri  was 
a  three-peaked  hill,  which  was  celebrated  as  the  abode  of  the 
great  Kasyapa,  as  well  as  the  scene  of  his  death.  On  this 
account  it  was  also  called  Ouru-pdda-parvata,  or  "  Teacher's- 
foot  hill.  The  situation  of  Kurkihdr  corresponds  exactly 
with  Fa-Hian's  account,  excepting  that  there  is  no  three- 
peaked  hill  in  its  neighbourhood.  There  are,  however,  three 
bare  and  rugged  hiUs  which  rise  boldly  out  of  the  plain 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  village.  As  these 
three  hills  touch  one  another  at  their  bases,  I  think  that  they 
may  fairly  be  identified  with  the  three-pe^ed  hill  of  Hwen 
Thsang. 

VI.  GIBYEK. 
From  the  neighbourhood  of  Gkiya  two  parallel  ranges 
of  hills  stretch  towards  the  north-east  for  about  36  miles 
to  the  bank  of  the  Panchina  River,  just  opposite  the  village  of 
Giryek.  .  The  eastern  end  of  the  southern  range  is  much 
depressed,  but  the  northern  range  maintains  its  height,  and 
ends  abruptly  in  two  lofty  peaks  overhanging  the  PanchS,na 
Biver.t  The  lower  peak  on  the  east  is  crowned  with  a  solid 
tower  of  brick- work,  well  known  as  Jarasandha-ka-haithak,  or 
"  Jarasandha's  throne,"  while  the  higher  peak  on  the  west, 
to  which  the  name  of  Giryek  peculiarly  belongs,  bears  an 
oblong  terrace  covered  with  the  ruins  of  several  buildings. 
The  principal  ruin  would  appear  to  have  been  a  vihdr,  or 
temple,  on  the  highest  point  of  the  terrace,  which  was 
approached  by  a  steep  flight  of  steps  leading  through  pillared 
rooms. 

The  two  peaks  are  connected  by  a  steep  pavement, 
which  was  formerly  continued  down,  to  the  foot  of  the  hill 
opposite  the  village  of  Giryek.  At  all  the  commanding 
points  and  bends  of  this  road  are  still  to  be  seen  the  stone 
foundations  of  small  brick  atvpaa  from  5  and  6  feet  to  up- 
wards of  12  feet  in  diameter.    At  the  foot  of  the  upper 

•  Beiil'B  Fa-Biui,  o.  X5III.  ;  Md  Julien'i  Hwen  Thsang,  III,  8. 
t  See  Flatea  UL  uid  XIV.  for  the  poution  of  Giryek. 
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slope,  and  within  50  feet  of  Jarasandha's  Tower,  a  tank  100 
feet  square  has  been  formed,  partly  by  excavation,  and  partly 
by  building  up.  There  is  a  second  tank,  at  a  short  distance 
to  the  north,  formed  by  the  excavation  of  the  rock  for  build- 
ing materials.    Both  of  these  tanks  are  now  dry. 

The  stupa,  called  Jarasandha-ka-baithak,  is  a  solid 
cylindrical  brick  tower,  28  feet  in  diameter,  and  21  feet  in 
height,  resting  on  a  square  basement  14  feet  high.  The 
cylinder  was  onee  surmounted  by  a  solid  dome  or  hemisphere 
of  brick,  of  which  only  6  feet  now  remain,  and  this  dome 
must  have  been  crowned  with  the  usual  umbrella  rising  out 
of  a  square  base.  The  total  height  of  the  building  could 
not,  therefore,  have  been  less  than  55  feet  or  thereabouts.  The 
surface  has  once  been  thickly  plastered,  and  the  style  of 
ornamentation  is  umilar  to  that  of  the  Great  Temple  at 
Buddha  Gaya.*  I  sank  a  shaft  4.1  feet  in  depth  from  the  top 
of  the  building  right  down  to  the  stone  foundation ;  and  I 
continued  a  gallery,  which  had  been  begun  many  years  ago, 
at  the  base  of  the  cylinder,  until  it  met  the  well  sunk  from 
above,  but  nothing  whatever  was  discovered  in  either  of  these 
excavations  to  show  the  object  of  the  building. 

On  the  Trest  side  of  Jarasandha's  Tower,  and  almost 
touching  its  basement,  I  observed  a  low  mound  which  seem- 
ed like  the  ruin  of  another  stupa.  On  clearing  the  top, 
however,  I  found  a  small  chamber  5  feet  8  inches  square, 
filled  with  rubbish.  Thi»  chamber  gradually  widened  as  it 
was  cleared  out,  until  It  became  7  feet  square.  At  b\  feet 
in  depth,  the  rubbish  gave  place  to  brick -work,  below  which 
was  a  stratum  of  stone,  evidently  the  rough  foundation  of 
the  building.  In  the  south-west  comer  of  the  brick-work, 
about  one  foot  below  the  surface,  I  found  84  seals  of  lac 
firmly  imbedded  in  the  mud  mortar.  The  seals  were  all  oval,  but 
of  diiferent  sizes,  generally  about  3  inches  long  and  2  inches 
broad.  All,  however,  bore  the  same  impression  of  a  large 
stupa  with  four  smaller  stupas  on  each  side,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  an  inscription  int  medi«val  Nigari  characters, 
Ye  J>harmma  heiu  prabhava,  &c.,  being  the  well  known  for- 
mula of  the  Buddhist  faith.  ExternfJly,  this  building  was 
square  with  {Hrojectionft  in  the  centre  of  each  face  and  similar 
in  its  (Hmamentations  to  the  basement  of  Jarasandha's  Tower. 


•  Sea  FUU  XV.  far  ft  iketch  of  thu  atup*. 
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On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Fancli&na  Eiver,  there  is  an 
exteoaiTe  mound  of  ruins,  being  half  a  mile  long  from  north 
to  south,  and  300  yards  broad  in  its  widest  part.  There  are 
the  remains  of  two  paved  ascents  on  the  river  side,  and  of 
three  more  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mound.  In  the  middle 
of  the  mound  there  is  a  small  mud  fort,  and  at  the  northern 
end  there  are  several  pieces  of  sculpture  collected  together 
from  different  places ;  one  of  these  is  inscribed  and  dated  in 
the  year  4i2  of  some  unknown  era,  somewhere  about  the 
eleventh  century,  or  perhaps  even  somewhat  later. 

At  two  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  village  of  Giryek, 
and  one  mile  &om  Jarasandha's  Tower,  there  is  a  natural 
cavern  in  the  southern  face  of  the  mountain,  about  250  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  Binganga  rivulet.  This  cave,  called 
Qidhadwir,  is  generally  believed  to  communicate  with  Jaras- 
andha's  Tower ;  but  an  examination  with  torches  proved  it  to 
be  a  natural  fissure  running  upwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
tower,  but  only  98  feet  in  length.  The  mouth  of  the  cavern, 
is  10  feet  broad  and  17  feet  high ;  but  its  height  diminishes 
rapidly  towards  the  end.  The  cave  is  filled  with  bats,  and 
the  air  is  oppressively  warm  and  disagreeable,  which  alone 
is  suf&cient  to  prove  that  there  is  no  exit  to  the  cavern 
otherwise  there  would  be  a  draught  of  air  right  through  it. 
Vultures  swarm  about  the  precipitous  cliifs  of  pale  grey  horn 
stone,  and  I  picked  up  their  feathers  in  the  mouth  of  the 
cave. 

The  remains  at  Giryek,  which  I  have  just  described, 
appear  to  me  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  accounts  given 
by  Fa-Hian  of  the  "  Hill  of  the  Isolated  Bock,"  where  Indra 
questioned  Buddha  on  42  points,  writing  each  of  them  singly 
with  his  finger  upon  a  stone,  and  with  that  given  by  Hwen 
Thsang  of  the  hill  of  Indra-aila-guha,  which  refers  to  the 
same  story.*  Fa-Hian  states  that  traces  of  these  written 
questions  still  existed,  and  that  there  was  a -monastery  built 
upon  the  spot,  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  any  stupa. 
Hwen  Thsang  states  that  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  there  were 
marks  in  two  places  where  the  four  former  Buddhas  had 
sat  and  walked.  On  the  eastern  peak  there  was  a  stupa 
and  also  a  monastery  called  the  "  Mansa  Sanghdrdma"  or 
"  Goose's  Monastery,"  to  account  for  which  he  relates  the 
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following  legend :  One  day,  when  taling  exercise,  a  men- 
dicant, who  was  the  steward  of  the  monastery,  saw  a  flock 
of  geese  high  in  the  air,  and  as  the  monks  of  his  fraternity, 
although  strictly  abstemious,  had  experienced  great  difBculty 
in  procuring  sufficient  food,  he  exclaimed  playfully — 
"  To-day  the  pittance  of  the  monks  is  insufficient.  O  noble 
beings  (MahdaattwasJ  you  ought  to  have  compassion  on 
our  circumstances."  No  sooner  had  he  spoken  these  words, 
than  one  of  the  geese  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  The  horror-struck 
mendicant  ran  to  tell  the  tale  to  his  brethren,  who  became 
overwhelmed  with  grief.  "  Buddha,"  said  they,  "  established 
his  law  for  man's  guidance  under  all  circumstances.  The 
Mdhdydna  (Great  Vehicle)  is  the  source  of  truth,  while  we 
have  foolishly  followed  the  doctrine  of  the  Smdydna  (Lesser 
Vehicle).  Let  us  renounce  our  former  opinions.  This  goose 
has  taught  us  a  salutary  lesson,  let  us  do  honour  to  her  emi- 
nent virtue  by  transmitting  it  to  the  most  distant  ages," 
They  accordingly  built  a  stupa  over  the  dead  goose,  which 
was  interred  in  the  base  of  the  monument,  and  adorned  it 
with  an  inscriptioii  relating  the  pious  devotion  of  the  goose. 

If  my  identification  of  the  Giryek  Hill  with  the  Indra- 
sila-guha  of  Hwen  Thsang  is  correct,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Jarasandha's  Tower  is  the  very  stupa  that  was  built  in 
honour  of  the  devoted  goose.  Only  this  one  stupa  is  men- 
tioned by  Hwen  Thsang,  and  Jarasandha's  Tower  is  the  only 
one  now  existing  on  the  hUl.  In  further  corroboration  of 
this  identification,  I  may  mention  that  close  by  I  found  a 
broken  figure  with  a  large  goose  carved  on  the  pedestal ;  and 
further,  that  one  of  the  stupas  on  the  lac  seals  found  on  the 
spot,  appears  to  bear  a  goose  on  its  summit.  As  no  mention 
is  made  of  any  stupa  by  Fa-Hian,  the  erection  of  this  tower 
most  probably  took  place  between  his  date  and  that  of  Hwen 
Thsang,  or  about  A.  D.  500. 

The  position  of  Giryek  corresponds  so  exactly  both  in 
hearing  and  distance  with  that  of  the  hill  of  Indra-sila- 
ffuha,  that  I  feel  quite  satisfied  of  their  identity.  No  etymo- 
logy has  yet  been  proposed  for  the  name  of  Giryek ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  not  unlikely  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  Giri- 
eka,  "  one  hill,'*  that  is,  the  Hill  of  the  Isolated  Kock 
of  Fa-Hian. 

Both  of  the  pilgrims  mention  the  cave  in  the  southern 
face  of  the  mountain,  which  corresponds  exacUy  with  the 
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natural  cavern  of  Gidha  T)wfi,r,  which  I  have  already  des- 
cribed. Qidha  Dwdr,  in  Sanskrit  Gindhra-dvodra,  means  the 
Vulture's  pass,  or  opening.  By  Hwen  Thsang  the  cave  is 
called  Indra-aila-guAa,  or  "  the  cave  of  Indra's  stone,"  being 
thus  named  after  the  stone  on  which  were  delineated  the  42 
poiats  on  which  Indra  had  questioned  Buddha.  Fa-Hian 
bdds  that  Indra  himself  drew  the  marks  upon  the  stone 
with  his  fioger. 

A  second  cave  is  described  by  Hwen  Thsang  as  the 
Vulture's  Cave  in  the  hill  called  Cfridkra-kuta-parvaia  "  or 
Vulture's  Cave  hill."*  This  name  was  derived  from  the  story 
of  Ananda's  adventure  with  the  demon  M^ra  in  the  shape  of 
a  vulture.  The  demon  suddenly  stopped  before  the  cave  and 
terrified  Ananda,  when  Buddha  passing  his  hand  through  the 
rock  laid  hold  of  Ananda's  arm,  and  at  once  removed  hia 
fear.  The  cleft  in  the  rock  said  to  have  been  made  by  Bud- 
dha's hand,  was  seen  by  Fa-Hian  early  in  the  5th  century.f 
Major  Kittoe  thought  that  the  Oidha  Dtodr  Cave  was  the 
Vulture's  Cave  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  but  its  distance  of 
4^  miles  from  the  old  capital  of  S.ajagriha  is  too  great,  as 
both  Fa-Hian  and  Hwen  Thsang  place  the  Vulture's  Cave 
at  15  li  from  old  Bdjagriha,  that  is,  at  only  2-|  miles  from 
it.  This  cave  besides  answers  exactly  to  that  described  by 
Hwen  Thsang  under  the  name  of  Indra-aila-guha,  and 
the  two  caves  were  certainly  distinct.  I  made  every  en- 
quiry for  another  cave,  but  could  only  hear  of  one  very 
close  to  that  of  Gidha  JDwdr,  which  was  quite  inacces- 
sible. But  taking  the  distance  and  direction  from  old 
RSjagriha,  the  Vulture's  Cave  must  have  been  in  the  lofty 
precipitous  hill  now  called  Sila-giri,  or  the  "  Rocky  Moun- 
tain.' Gidha  Dw&r  is  the  name  of  a  narrow  pass  where  the 
two  parallel  ranges  of  hills  before  described  close  together 
within  two  miles  of  Giryek,  and  the  Gidha  Dwfl.r  Cave  is 
immediately  above  the  pass. 

VII.    KAJGIR. 

Whatever  doubts  may  exist  regarding  the  identification 
of  KurkihS,r  and   Giryek,   there  can   fortunately    be  none 
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Tespectinw  Sdjgtr,  as  the  representative  of  tLe  ancient  Rdja- 
griha.  The  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern  B^ffir, 
and  I  found  it  repeated  in  numerous  inscriptions  in  the  tem- 
ples on  the  Baibh&r  and  Vipula  Mountains.  The  old  city  of 
RAjagriha  is  described  by  Fa-Hian  as  situated  in  a  valley 
between  five  hills,  at  4  li  (or  two-thirds  of  a  mile)  to  the 
south  of  the  new  town  of  R4jagriha,  The  same  position  and 
about  the  same  distance  are  given  by  Hwen  Thsang,  who 
likewise  mentions  the  hot  springs  which  exist  to  this  day.* 

The  old  city  of  R4jagriha  is  called  Kusdgarapura,  or  the 
city  of  the  Kusa  grass,  by  Hwen  Thsang,  who  further  des- 
cribes it  as  the  "town  surrounded  by  mountains."  This  last 
is  almost  a  translation  of  Giri-vraja,  or  the  city  of  "  many 
hUls,"  which  is  the  old  name  of  the  capital  of  Jarasandha, 
preserved  both  in  the  IRdmdyana  and  the  Mahdbhdrata.  Fa- 
Hian  states  that  the  "  five  hills  form  a  girdle  like  the  wall* 
of  a  town,"  which  is  an  exact  description  of  the  site  of  old 
K&jgir.t  A  similar  description  is  given  by  Turnour  from  the 
Pali  annals  of  Ceylon,  where  the  five  hills  are  named  OijjHa- 
huto,  laigili,  Webhdro,  Wepullo,  and  Temdatco.  In  the 
MahAbhftrata  the  five  bills  are  named  Vaihdra,  Vardha, 
Vriskabha,  Miahigiri,  and  Ghaityaka  ;  but  at  present  tbey  are 
called  Baibhdr-giri,  Vipula-giri,  J&atna-giri,  Udaya-giri,  and 
Sotta-giri. 

In  the  inscriptions  of  the  Jain  temples  on  Mount  Baibkdr 
the  name  is  sometimes  written  Baibh&ra,  and  sometimes 
Vyavahdra.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  Webhdro  Mountain 
of  the  Pali  annals,  in  which  was  situated  the  far-famed  Sat- 
tapanni  Cave  in  front  of  wbieb  was  held  the  first  Buddhist 
Synod  in  643  B.  C.  The  Baibbir  Hill  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
hot  springs,  and  the  Vipula  Hill  to  the  east.  In  Baibhilr 
there  still  exists  a  large  cave  called  Son-bhdnddr,  or  the 
"  Treasury  of  Gold."  The  situation  corresponds  exactly  with 
that  of  the  Pi-po-lo  cave  of  the  two  Chinese  pilgnms,  in 
which  Buddha  used  to  meditate  after  his  noon-day  rneal.^ 
The  famous   Sattapanni  Cave  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
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northern  fkce  of  the  south-west  end  of  the  mountain,  at  above 
one  mile  from  the  Son-bh&ud4r  Cave. 

Mount  Vipula  is  clearly  identical  with  the  Wepullo  of 
the  Pali  annals,  and  as  its  summit  is  now  crowned  with  the 
ruins  of  a  lofty  stupa  or  chaitya,  which  is  noticed  by  Hwen 
Thsan^,  I  would  identify  it  with  the  Chaityaka  of  the  Mahd- 
bkdrata.  Regarding  the  other  three  mountains,  I  have 
nothing  at  present  to  offer,  but  I  may  mention  that  they 
are  also  crowned  with  small  Jain  temples. 

The  old  city  between  the  hills  is  described  by  Fa-Hian 
to  be  5  or  6  2i  from  east  to  west,  and  7  or  8  fi  from  north  to 
south,  that  is,  from  24  to  28  li  or  4^  mites  in  circuit.  Hwen- 
Tbsang  makes  it  30  li  or  5  miles  in  circuit,  with  its  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west.  My  surrey  of  the  ancient  ramparts 
gives  a  circuit  of  24,500  feet,  or  4|th  miles,  which  is  between 
the  two  statements  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims.  The  greatest 
length  is  from  north-west  to  south-east,  so  that  there  is  no 
real  discrepancy  between  the  two  Btat.ement8  as  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  greatest  length  of  the  old  city.  Each  of  them  must 
have  taken  his  measurement  from  the  Nekpai  embankment 
on  the  east  (which  has  been  described  by  Major  Kittoe)  to 
some  point  on  the  north-west.  If  taken  to  the  P&nch- 
Pandu  angle  of  the  ramparts,  the  direction  would  be  W.  N. 
W.,  and  the  length  upwards  of  8,000  feet ;  but  if  taken  to 
the  temple  of  Torha  Devi,  the  direction  would  be  N.  N.  "W., 
and  the  distance  upwards  of  9,000  feet. 

I  have  already  quoted  Pa-Hian's  statement  that  the 
"  five  hills  form  a  girdle  like  the  walls  of  a  town."  This 
agrees  with  Hwen  Thsang's  description,  who  says  that  '*  high 
mountains  surround  it  on  four  sides,  and  from  its  extei'ior 
walls,  which  have  a  circuit  of  150  li  or  35  miles.  Por  this 
number  I  propose  to  read  50  li  or  8^  miles,  a  correction  which  ia 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  statement  tally  with  the 
measurements  of  my  survey.  The  following  are  the  direct 
distances  between  the  hills : 

1.     From  BaibhAr  to  Vipak       

3.        „     Vipula  to  Batna  

3.  „     Batna  to  Udaya 

4.  „     Udaya  to  Sona 
6.        „     Sona  to  Baibh&r         
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This  is  somewhat  less  than  eight  miles  >  but  if  the  aseents 
sdA  descents  are  taken  into  account,  the  actualiengfih  will 
correi^ond  very  elosely  with  the  statement  of  Hwen  Thsang 
when  corrected  to  50  li.  'Ihe  old  walls  fonning  this  exterior 
line  of  rampart  are  still  to  be  seen  in  many  peaces.  I  traced 
them  from  Vipula-giri  over  Ratna-giri  to  the  Nekpai  embaak- 
ment,  and  thence  onwards  orer  tjdaya-giri,  and  across  the 
southern  outlet  of  the  valley  to  Sona-giri.  At  this  outlet, 
the  walls,  which  are  still  in  good  order,  are  13  feet  thick. 
To  ohtain  a  circuit  of  25  miles,  as  given  in  Hwen  Thsang's 
text,  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  these  ramparts  as  far  as 
Giryek  on  the  east.  As  similar  ramparts  exist  on  the  Giryek 
Hill,  it  is  perhaps  possible  that  Hwen  Thsang  intended  to  in- 
clude it  in  the  circuit  of  his  outer  walls.  But  this  immense 
circuit  would  not  at  all  agree  with  his  statement  that  "  high  ' 
mountains  surround  the  city  on  four  sides,"  for  the  distant 
Hill  of  Giryek  cannot  in  any  way  he  said  to  form  one  of  the 
aides  of  old  fi^jagriha. 

The  new  town  of  Rdjagriha  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
King  Srenika,  otherwise  called  Bimbiadra,  the  father  of 
Ajdtaaatru,  the  contemporary  of  Buddha.  Its  foundation 
cannot,  therefore,  be  placed  later  than  B60  B.  C.  according  to 
Buddhist  chronology.  In  Hwen  Thsang's  time  (A.  D.  629 — 
642),  the  outer  walls  had  already  become  ruinous,  hut  the 
inner  walls  were  still  standing,  and  occupied  a  circuit  of  20  li, 
or  3^  miles.  This  statement  corresponds  tolerably  well  with  the 
measurements  of  my  survey,  which  make  the  circuit  of  the 
ramparts  somewhat  less  than  3  miles.  Buchanan  calls  new 
Baj^riha  an  irregular  pentagon  of  12,000  yards  in  diameter. 
This  is  clearly  a  misprint  for  1,200  yards,  which  would  give 
a  circuit  of  11,303  feet,  or  2|  miles ;  hut  this  was  probably 
the  interior  measurement,  which,  according  to  my  survey,  is 
13,000  feet.  The  plan  of  new  Efljagriha  I  make  out  to  be  an 
irregular  pentagon  of  one  long  side  and  four  nearly  equal 
sides,  the  whole  circuit  being  14,260  feet  outside  the  ditohes, 
or  rather  less  than  three  miles.* 

On  the  south  side  towards  the  hUls  a  portion  of  the 
interior,  2,000  feet  long  and  1,500  feet  broad,  has  been  cut  off 
to  form  a  citadel.  The  stone  walls  retaining  the  earthen 
ramparte  of  this  work  are  still  in  good  ordeir  in  many  places. 


•  See  Plate  XIV. 
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It  is  possible  that  this  work  may  be  of  later  date,  as  su^est- 
ed  hy  BuchanaQ,  but  I  am  of  opioioo  tbat  it  was  simply  the 
citadel  of  the  new  town,  and  that  its  walls  have  suffei'ed  less 
from,  the  effects  of  time,  owing  partly  to  their  having  been 
more  carefully  and  more  massively  built  than  the  less  impor- 
tant ramparts  of  the  town,  and  partly  to  their  having  been 
occasioniUly  repaired  as  a  military  position  by  the  authori- 
ties, while  the  repairs  of  the  town  walls  were  neglected  as 
being  either  unnecessary  or  too  costly. 

The  existing  remains  at  R&jagriha  are  not  numerous. 
The  place  has  been  occupied  at  different  times  by  Musalmins 
and  Brahmans,  by  whom  the  Buddhist  stupas  and  vihirs  were 
pulLed  down  to  furnish  materials  for  tombs,  masjlds,  and 
temples.  All  the  eminences  that  must  once  have  been 
crowned  by  objects  of  Buddhist  worship  are  now  covered  with 
Mubammedau  graves ;  and  all  the  Brahmanical  temples  about 
the  hot  springs  have  been  constructed  with  the  large  bricks  of 
Buddhist  stupas.  One  of  these  last  monuments  can  still  be 
traced  outside  the  south-west  corner  of  the  town  in  a  large 
circular  hollow  mound,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  both 
Buchanan  and  K^ittoe.  I  examined  this  mound  carefully,  and 
I  was  satisfied  that  the  hollow  represented  the  original  site  of 
a  stupa  from  which  the  bricks  had  been  carried  off,  while  the 
surrounding  circular  mound  represented  the  mass  of  earth  and 
broken  brick  rubbish  left  by  the  workmen.  The  excavated 
stupa  at  SdrnAth,  near  Banflras,  now  offers  almost  exactly  the 
same  appearance.  According  to  Hwen  Tbsang's  account, 
this  circular  hollow  was  the  site  of  a  stupa  60  feet  in  height, 
which  was  built  by  Asoka.  Beside  it  there  was  a  stone  pillar 
BO  feet  high,  ou  which  was  inscribed  the  history  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  stupa.  The  pillar  was  surmounted  by  an 
elephant.* 

On  Mount  Baibh&r  there  are  five  modem  Jain  temples, 
besides  the  ruins  of  an  old  Saiva  temple,  of  which  four 
granite  pillars,  10  feet  in  height,  are  still  standing,  and  50  or 
60  smaller  pillars  are  lying  confusedly  about.  At  the  southern 
foot  of  the  mountain,  the  rock  has  a  natural  scarp  for  about 
100  yards  in  length,  which,  at  the  western  end,  has  been 
smoothed  to  a  height  of  19  feet,  in  front  of  which  the  rock 
has  been  cut  away  to  form  a  level  terrace  90  feet  in  length  by 
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upwards  of  30  feet  in  breadth.  Two  caves  hare  tjeen  exca- 
vated out  of  the  solid  rock  Irehind ;  that  to  the  west,  now 
called  the  Son  Bh^ndar,  or  "Treasury  of  gold,"  being  34  feet 
long  by  17  feet  broad,  and  that  to  the  east  perhaps  somewhat 
less  in  length,  but  of  the  same  breadth.  This  cave  has  either 
fallen  in  naturally  through  the  decay  of  the  rock,  or,  which 
is  more  probable,  was  blown  up  by  a  zemindar  in  search  of 
treasure,  as  related  by  Major  Kittoe  of  the  other  cave. 

The  Son  BhS.nd^r  Cave  has  one  door  and  one  window. 
Inside  there  are  no  traces  of  seats,  or  of  pedestals  of  statues, 
and  the  walls  and  i-oof  are  quite  bare,  excepting  where  a 
few  scarcely  legible  inscriptions  have  been  cut.  There  are 
several  short  iaseriptions  on  the  jambs  of  the  doorway,  as 
well  as  on  the  outside.  In  the  principal  inscription,  which  is 
on  two  lines  outside,  the  author  speaks  of  this  cave  as  the 
"  auspicious  cave,"  evidently  alluding  to  the  fact  of  its  former 
occupation  by  Buddha  for  the  purpose  of  meditating  after  his 
noonday  meal.  This  inscription,  which  is  not  later  than  A.  D. 
200,  and  is  perhaps  earlier,  records  that  a  certain  "  Muni, 
named  Vaira  Deva,  of  powerful  dignity,  was  able  to  obtain 
emancipation,  having  shut  himself  up  for  spiritual  enjoyment 
in. this  auspicious  cell,  a  retired  abode  of  Arhantas,  fitted  for 
an  ascetic  for  the  attainment  of  liberation."  On  the  east 
jamb  of  the  door  also  the  same  epithet  is  applied  to  this  cave, 
as  if  it  was  a  well  known  name  for  it.  This  cave  is  excavated 
in  the  south  face  of  the  hill,  where  there  is  a  natural  scar)i 
for  about  one  hundred  yards  in  length.  The  face  of  the  cliff 
at  the  west  end  has  been  smoothed  to  a  height  of  19  feet,  in 
front  of  which  the  gi'ound  has  been  levelled  to  form  a  plat- 
form of  more  than  3')  feet.  The  cave  itself  is  34  feet  long  by 
n  feet  broad  and  11^  feet  high.  To  the  east  there  has  been 
a  second  cave,  about  22^  feet  long  by  17  feet  broad;  but  one 
half  of  the  roof  fell  in  long  ago,  and  the  cave  is  now  filled 
with  masses  of  rock.and  earth.  The  floor  of  this  cave  is  on  a 
lower  level  than  that  of  the  Son  Bhdnddr,  but  the  front  is  in 
the  same  line.  Both  caves  had  some  building  or  verandah 
in  front,  as  there  are  numerous  socket  holes  cut  in  the  rock 
above  the  door  for  the  reception  of  the  ends  of  beams.  The 
whole  length  of  level  clearing  in  front  of  the  caves  is  90  feet. 

In  the  centre  of  the  valley  between  the  five  hills,  and  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  old  city  of  KSjagriha,  there  is  a  ruined 
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brick  mound  19  feet  8  inches  in  height,  which  my  excava- 
tions  proved  to  be  an  ancient  stupa.  A  diminutive  Jain  tem- 
ple, railed  Mania,r  Math,  stands  on  the  top  of  the  monnd. 
It  was  built  in  A.  D.  1780.  As  I  expected  to  find  a  solid 
brick  building,  I  sank  a  shaft  outside  the  ManiS-r  Math  with 
the  intention  of  inclining  gradually  towards  the  centre;  but 
I  soon  found  that  the  core  of  the  mound  was  a  mere  mass  of 
rubbish,  filling  a  well  10  feet  in  diameter.  This  rubbish  was 
so  loose  that  its  removal  was  dangerous ;  but  by  propping  up 
the  portion  immediately  below  the  little  temple,  and  remov- 
ing the  bricks  cautiously,  I  was  enabled  to  get  down  to  a 
depth  of  21i  feet.  At  19  feet  I  found  three  small  figures. 
One  of  them  represents  M^yft  lying  on  a  couch  in  the  lower 
compartment,  and  the  agcetic  Buddha  and  two  attendants 
alwve.  The  second  is  a  naked  standing  figure,  with  a  seven- 
headed  snake  forming  a  canopy  over  the  head.  This  is 
clearly  not  a  Buddhist,  but  a  Jain  sculpture.  The  thiitl  is  so 
excessively  rude,  that  it  is  difBcult  to  identify  it.  The  figure 
is  four-armed,  and  is  seated  upon  a  recumbent  animal,  which 
looks  more  like  a  bull  than  anything  else.  It  probably, 
therefore,  represents  Mahadeva  and  his  bull  Kandi.  As  all 
three  figures  formed  only  a  part  of  the  rubbish,  it  seems  to 
me  certain  that  the  well  must  once  have  been  empty;  and 
further,  that  the  rubbish  was  most  probably  thrown  in  when 
the  little  Jain  temple  was  about  to  be  built. 

The  natives  of  the  place  call  this  well  the  Treasury,  and 
they  assert  that  it  has  never  been  opened.  On  ray  arrival  I 
found  a  Punjab  Sepoy,  with  a  servant,  making  an  excava- 
tion on  his  own  account.  He  had  sunk  ft  shaft  3  feet  in 
diameter  at  7^  feet  from  the  little  temple.  The  shaft  was 
then  17  feet  deep.  I  examined  the  bricks  which  had  been 
taken  out,  and  on  finding  some  with  bevelled  and  rounded 
edges,  and  others  thickly  coated  with  plaster,  I  guessed  at 
once  that  the  original  structure  had  been  covered  with  an 
outer  wall,  and  that  the  shaft  had  been  sunk  just  outside  the 
original  work.  To  ascertain  whether  this  conclusion  was 
correct,  I  laid  hare  the  top  of  the  mound,  and  soon  discover- 
ed that  the  well  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  only  6  feet  in 
thickness.  This  would  give  the  original  stupa  a  diameter  of 
22  feet.  Tlie  Punjab  Sepoy  continued  his  shaft  down  to  the 
stone  foundation  without  finding  anything,  and  then  gave  up 
the  work. 
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Having  observed  that  tbe  slope  of  tlie  mound  on  the 
north  side  was  very  gentle,  I  thought  it  probable  that  the 
building  must  have  been  approached  on  this  side  by  a  flight 
of  steps.  I  therefore  made  an  excavation  in  a  line  due  north 
from  the  centre  of  the  mound,  and  within  a  couple  of  hours 
I  found  a  dooi*way.  Continuing  the  excavation  to  the  east 
and  west,  as  well  as  to  the  north,  I  found  a  small  room  with 
brick  wails  and  granite  pillars  containing  two  middle-sized 
sculptured  slabs  of  middle  age.  Outside  the  doorway  a  flight 
of  steps  led  downwards  towards  the  north ;  I  therefore  turned 
to  the  south,  and  continued  my  excavation  until  I  reached  the 
main  building.  On  examining  the  wall  I  found  three  recesses, 
the  middle  one  being  roofed  by  overlapping  bricks.  On  clear- 
ing out  the  rubbish,  this  opening  proved  to  be  a  carefully 
built  passage  only  2  feet  2  inches  *ide,  and  3  feet  4J  inches 
in  height,  right  through  the  outer  wall  of  the  building. 
Behind  it,  but  a  few  inches  out  of  line,  there  was  a  similar 
passage  through  the  original  wail,  only  2  feet  in  width.  At 
the  end  of  the  passage  I  found  the  well  filled  with  the  same 
rubbish  as  on  tlie  south  side. 

The  discovery  of  this  passage  shows  that  tbe  Buddhist 
Monks  had  easy  access  to  the  interior  of  the  building.  I  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  it  must  originally  have  contained  some 
relic  that  was  occasionally  shown  to  visitors,  and  to  the  public 
generally,  on  certain  fixed  days.  I  cannot,  however,  discover 
in  the  accounts  of  Pa-Hian  and  Hwen  Thsang  any  mention 
of  a  stupa  inside  the  walls  of  old  liajagriha. 

The  hot  springs  of  Edjagilba  are  found  on  both  banks  of 
the  Sarsuti  rtvulet ;  one-half  of  them  at  the  eastern  foot  of 
Mount  Baibhir,  and  the  other  half  at  the  western  foot  of 
Mount  Vipula,  The  former  ar  enamed  as  follows :  1,  Gangd- 
Jumna;  2,  Anant  Rikhi;  3,  Sapt  Eikhi;  4,  Brabm-ktind; 
5,  Kasvapa  Rikhi;  6,  Bids-klind;  and  7,  Markand-klXnd. 
The  hottest  of  these  are  tbe  springs  of  the  Sapt  Rikhi.  The 
hot  springs  of  Mount  Vipula  are  named  as  follows :  1,  8ila- 
kflnd;  2,  Suraj-kflDd;  3,  Ganes-ktlnd;  4,  Chandrama 
kAnd ;  5,  R4m-kftnd ;  and  6,  Sringgi-Eikhi-kftnd.  The 
last  spring  has  been  appropriated  by  the  Musalm&ns,  by 
whom  it  is  called  Makhdum-k<!tnd,  after  a  celebrated  Saint 
named  Chilla  ShAb,  whose  tomb  is  close  to  the  spring.  It  is 
said  that  Chilla  was  originally  called  Chilwa,  and  that  he  was 
an  Ahlr.     He  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  converted  Hindu. 
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VIII.     BARAGAON  ob  NALANDA. 

Due  north  from  EAjgir,  and  seven  miles  distant,  lies  the 
village  of  Baragaon,  wliich  is  quite  suri'ounded  by  ancient 
tanks  and  ruined  mounds,  and  wliich  possesses  finer  and 
more  numerous  specimens  of  sculpture  than  any  other  place 
that  I  have  visited.  Tlie  ruins  at  Baragaon  are  so  immense, 
that  Dr.  Buchanan  was  convinced  it  must  have  been  the 
usual  residence  of  the  King ;  and  he  was  informed  by  a  Jain 
priest  at  Bih3.r  that  it  was  the  residence  of  Raja  Srenika 
and  his  ancestors.  By  the  Brahmans  these  ruins  are  said  to 
be  the  ruins  of  Kundtlpur,  a  city  famed  as  the  birth-place  of 
Kiikmini,  one  of  the  wives  of  Krishna.  But  as  EAkmini 
was  the  daughter  of  Eaja  Bhishma,  of  Vidarbha,  or  Berar,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  Brahmans  have  mistaken  Berir  for 
Bibiir,  which  is  only  seven  miles  distant  from  Baragaon.  I 
tlierefore  doubt  the  truth  of  this  Bi-ahmanical  tradition,  more 
especially  as  I  can  show  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  remains 
at  Bai'agaon  arc  the  ruins  of  Nalanda,  the  most  famous  seat 
of  Buddliist  leai'ning  in  all  India. 

Fa-TIian  places  the  hamlet  of  Nalo  at  one  yojan,  or  7 
miles  from  the  Hill  of  the  Isolated  Bock,  that  is,  from 
Giryek,  and  also  the  same  distance  from  new  Rajagriha.* 
This  account  agrees  exactly  with  the  position  of  Baragaon, 
with  respect  to  Giryek  and  Rdjgir.  In  the  Pali  annals  of 
Coylon  also,  Nalanda  is  stated  to  be  one  yojan  distant  from 
Rajagriha.  Again,  Hwen  Thsang  describes  Nalanda  as  being 
7  yojmia,  or  49  miles,  distant  from  the  holy  Pipal  tree  at 
Buddha-Gaya,  which  is  correct  if  measured  by  the  road,  the 
direct  distance  measured  on  the  map  being  4i0  milcs.f  He 
also  describes  it  as  being  about  30  li,  or  5  miles,  to  the  north 
of  now  Rajagriha.  This  distance  and  direction  also  corres- 
pond with  the  position  of  Baragaon,  if  the  distance  be 
measured  from  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  old  ramparts. 
Lastly,  in  two  inscriptions,  which  I  discovered  on  the  spot, 
the  place  itself  is  called  Nilanda.  This  evidence  seems  con- 
clusive ;  but  I  may  add  further  that  the  existing  ruins,  which 
I  am  now  about  to  describe,  correspond  most  minutely  with 
the  descriptions  of  Hwen  Thsang. 

•  BmCs  Fft-nian,  c  XXVIII. 
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Fa-Hian  calls  NS-landa  the  birth-place  of  Sfiriputra, 
who  was  the  right  hand  disciple  of  Buddha ;  but  this  state- 
ment is  not  quite  correct,  as  we  learn,  from  the  more  detailed 
account  of  Hwen  Thsang,  that  S4riputra  was  bom  at  Kala- 
pindka,  about  half-way  between  Ndlanda  and  Indra-Sila 
Guha,  or  about  4  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  former  place. 
K^landa  has  also  been  called  the  birth-place  of  MahS,  Moga- 
l^na,  who  was  the  left  hand  disciple  of  Buddha;  but  this 
is  not  quite  correct,  as  the  great  MogaUna,  according  to 
Hwen  Thsang,  was  bom  at  Kulika,  8  or"  9  li,  less  than  1-J 
mile,  to  the  south-west  of  Ndlanda.  This  place  I  was  able 
to  identify  with  a  ruined  mound  near  Jagdispur,  at  1^  mile 
to  the  south-west  of  the  ruins  of  Baragaon. 

The  mound  of  Jagdispur  is  200  feet  square,  and  of 
little  height,  except  in  the  south-east  comer,  where  there  is 
a  considerable  eminence,  70  feet  square.  On  the  southern 
edge  of  this  height,  there  is  a  magnificent  Nlm  tree,  under 
which  several  statues  have  been  collected.  One  of  these  is 
the  finest  and  largest  piece  of  sculpture  that  I  bave  met  with. 
It  is  a  figure  of  the  ascetic  Buddha,  seated  under  the  Bodhi 
tree  at  Buddha-Gaya,  and  surrounded  by  horrible  demons  and 
alluring  females,  who  are  seeking  by  different  means  to 
distract  him.  On  each  side  other  scenes  of  his  life  are  repre- 
sented, and  over  all  his  Nirvdn,  or  death.  A  large  drawing 
of  this  elaborate  piece  of  sculpture  is  given  by  Buchanan.* 
The  slab  is  16  feet  high  and  9^  feet  broad ;  and,  consider- 
ing the  excellence  of  the  sculpture,  the  multiplicity  of  the 
details,  and  the  fine  state  of  preservation,  this  work  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  being  preserved  by  photography.  The 
figure  is  called  E&kmini  by  the  ignorant  villagers,  who  daily 
smear  its  forehead  and  nose  with  red  lead,  and  pour  milk  over 
the  mouth.  The  offering  of  milk  is  considered  very  effica- 
cious ;  but  the  most  acceptable  oflfering  is  a  goat ;  and  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  the  ground  was  still  wet  with  the 
blood  of  a  recently  killed  goat. 

The  remains  at  Baragaon  consist  of  numerous  masses  of 
brick  ruins,  amongst  which  the  most  conspicuous  is  a  row  of 
lofty  contrail  mounds  running  north  and  south.  These  high 
mounds  are  the  remains  of  gigantic  temples  attached  to  the 
famous  monastery  of  Ndlanda.  The  great  monastery  itself 
can  be  readUy  traced  by  the  square  patches  of  cultLvation 
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amongst  a  long  mass  of  brick  ruins  1,600  feet  by  400  feet. 
These  open  spaces  show  the  positions  of  the  court-yards  of 
the  six  smaller  monasteries  which  are  described  by  Hwen 
Thsang  as  being  situated  within  one  enclosure  forming  alto- 
gether eight  courts.  Five  of  the  six  monasteries  were  built 
by  five  consecutive  princes  of  the  same  family,  and  the  sixth 
by  their  successor,  who  is  called  King  of  Central  India.  Ko 
dates  are  given ;  but  from  the  total  silence  of  Fa-Hian 
regarding  any  of  the  magnificent  buildings  at  N41anda, 
wliich  are  so  minutely  described  by  HTi'en  Thsang,  I  infer 
that  they  must  have  been  built  after  A.  1).  410.  Fa-Hian 
simply  states  that  be  came  to  the  hamlet  of  Nalo,  "  where 
Sfi.riputra  was  born,"  and  this  is  all  that  he  says  of  N&landa. 
But  surely  if  the  lofty  temple  of  King  B^Idditya,  which  was 
300  feet  in  height,  had  then  existed,  it  seems  scarcely  possi- 
ble that  he  should  not  have  noticed  it.  I  would,  therefore, 
assign  the  probable  date  of  the  temples  and  monasteries  of 
N^landa  to  the  two  centuries  between  the  visits  of  Fa-Hian 
and  Hwen  Thsang,  or  from  A.  D.  425  to  625.  This  date  is 
further  borne  out  by  the  fact  recorded  by  Hwen  Thsang,  that 
the  great  temple  of  BdUditya  was  similar  to  that  near  the 
sacred  Pipal  tree  at  Buddha-Gaya.  Now,  as  similarity  of 
style  may  generally  be  taken  as  denoting  proximity  of  date, 
the  erection  of  Biljlditya's  temple  at  Nllanda  may,  with 
great  probability,  be  assigned  to  the  same  century  in  which 
the  Buddha-Gaya  teraplo  was  built.  As  I  have  already 
shown  this  to  be  about  A.  D.  500,  the  date  of  the  Nalanda 
temple  will  lie  between  A.  D.  450  and  550. 

Several  inscribed  stones  lie  scattered  over  the  ruins  of 
Bdliditya's  monastery.  The  letters  are  only  mason's  marks, 
but  their  forms  are  those  of  the  6th  and  7th  centuries. 

To  the  south  of  the  monastery  there  was  a  tank  in 
which  the  dragon,  or  N&ga  N^landa,  was  said  to  dwell, 
and  the  place  was  named  after  him  Ndlanda.  There  is  still 
existing  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  ruined  monastery 
a  small  tank  called  Kargidya  Pokhar,  which  answers  exactly 
to  the  position  of  the  NcLlanda  tank,  and  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  the 
identical  pool  of  the  Ndga. 

As  the  people  have  no  particular  names  for  the  different 
masses  of  ruin,  but  simply  call  them  collectively  "the 
mounds,"  I  will,  for  convenience  of  description,  name  each  of 
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the  principal  masses  after  the  ancient  tank  on  its  western 
side.  Other  mounds  will  be  described  with  reference  to  their 
relative  positions  with  respect  to  the  principal  ruins.  In  my 
survey  of  the  ruins,  I  have  also  attached  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet  to  each  separate  mound.* 

Hwen  Thsang  begins  his  account  with  a  vihdr,  or 
temple,  just  outside  the  western  wall  of  the  monastery,  which 
had  been  erected  on  a  spot  where  Buddha  had  dwelt  for 
three  months,  explaining  the  sublime  law  for  the  benefit  of 
the  gods.  This  temple  I  would  identify  with  the  ruined 
mound  marked  A,  still  63  feet  in  heiglit  and  from  65  to  70 
feet  in  thickness  near  the  top,  and  which  is -situated  imme- 
diately to  the  westward  of  the  ruined  monastery.  It  stands 
to  the  east  of  the  Pflnwa  tank,  and  may,  therefore,  be  called 
the  PAnwa  mound.  My  excavations,  which  were  carried 
down  to  a  depth  of  17  feet,  exposed  the  straight  walls  of  a 
temple. 

To  the  south,  at  100  paces,  there  was  a  small  stupa, 
erected  over  a  spot  where  a  pious  mendicant,  from  a  far 
country,  had  performed  the  paticfidnga,  or  reverence  of  the 
five  members  (oamely  head,  hands,  and  knees)  in  honour  of 
Buddha.  This  -  stupa  is  well  represented  by  a  small 
mound  marked  B,  which  is  due  south  of  the  Fdnwa  mound. 

Still  further  to  the  south,  there  was  a  statue  of  Avalokites- 
wara.  As  this  statue  must  have  had  some  kind  of  covering 
as  a  shelter  from  the  weather,  I  believe  that  it  is  repre- 
sented by  another  small  ruined  mound,  marked  C,  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  the  last. 

To  the  south  of  the  statue  there  was  a  stupa,  containing 
the  hair  and  nails  of  Buddha.  Sick  people  recovered  their 
health  by  making  the  circuit  of  this  monument.  Another 
mound,  marked  B,  to  the  east  of  the  Eahela  tank,  corres- 
ponds with  the  position  of  this  stupa  exactly,  as  it  is  due 
south  of  the  last  moimd  C.  It  is  still  20  feet  high.  I  made 
an  excavation  in  the  top,  which  showed  that  the  mound  had 
been  opened  previously,  as  I  found  nothing  but  loose  rubbish. 
The  solid  brick-work  on  all  sides,  however,  satisfied  me  that 
it  was  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  stupa. 
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Outsicle  the  western  wall  of  the  monastery,  and  close  to 
a  tank,  there  was  another  stupa  erected  on  the  spot  where 
Buddha  had  been  questioned  by  a  heretic  on  the  subject  of 
life  and  death.  A  small  mound,  marked  E,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Balea  Tank,  coiTesponds  exactly  with  the  position  of 
this  stupa. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  east  there  was  a  lofty  vilidr, 
200  feet  in  height,  where  Buddha  had  explained  the  law  for 
four  months.  In  the  position  here  indicated,  there  stands 
the  highest  and  largest  of  all  the  mounds,  marked  F.  It  is 
still  60  feet  in  height,  with  a  diameter  of  70  feet  at  50  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  of  80  feet  at  35  feet  above  the  ground. 
As  the  outer  edges  of  the  walls  are  much  broken,  the  original 
size  of  this  massive  building  at  the  ground  level  cannot  have 
been  much  less  than  90  feet  square.  To  ascertain  its  pro- 
bable height,  we  may  compare  it  with  the  Great  Temple  at 
Buddha-Gaya,  which  has  a  base  of  50  feet  square,  and  a 
height  of  160  feet.  But  as  the  copper-gilt  amalaka  fruit 
which  once  surmounted  it  no  longer  exists,  the  original 
height  cannot  have  been  less  tlian  170  feet.  Now,  taking 
the  same  proportions  for  the  NManda  temple,  we  may  deduce 
the  height  by  simple  rule-of-tbree,  thus  as  50  :  170 : :  90  :  306 
feet.  It  is  true  that  Hwen  Thsang  states  the  height  at  only 
200  feet,  but  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  bis  statements  of  the 
height  of  another  Nilanda  temple,  which  leads  me  to  propose 
correcting  the  height  of  that  now  under  discussion  to  300 
feet.  In  speaking  of  tlie  Great  Temple  erected  by  Bdld,ditya, 
Hwcn  Thsang  in  one  place  makes  it  200  feet  high,  and  in 
another  place  300  feet  high.*  In  both  accounts  the  enshrined 
statue  is  said  to  be  of  Buddha  himself,  as  ho  appeared  under 
the  Bodhi  tree,  and,  as  the  other  large  temple  also  contained 
a  statue  of  Buddha,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  there  has 
been  some  confusion  between  the  acoounts  of  the  two  temples. 

I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  lofty  mound  marked  ~B.  is 
the  ruin  of  a  temple,  for  I  discovered  three  horizontal  air 
holes,  each  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  at  a  height  of  35  feet  above 
the  ground.  They  measured  respectively  6,  8^,  and  11^  feet 
in  length.  The  last  measurement,  coupled  with  the  broken 
state  of  the  brick-work,  shows  that  the  Avails  must  Iiave  been 
upwards  of  12  feet  in  thickness.     In  fact,  on  the  east  side, 


•  Compare  Jiilien's  Hwcn  Tlisnng,  I.  :6'',  wilh  III.  SO. 
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at  50  feet  above  the  ground,  the  broken  wall  is  still  15  feet 
thick.  Most  probably  the  walls  were  not  less  than  20  feet 
thick  at  this  height,  which  would  leave  an  interior  chamber 
30  feet  square.  There  is  now  a  great  hollow  in  the  centre  of 
this  mound,  which  I  would  recommend  to  be  further  excavat- 
ed down  to  the  ground  level,  as  I  think  it  highly  probable 
that  both  statues  and  inscriptions  of  much  interest  would  be 
discovered.  Perhaps  the  colossal  statue  of  Buddha,  the  teacher 
now  standing  at  the  foot  of  mound  H.,  may  have  been 
originally  enshrined  in  this  temple.* 

In  the  north-east  comer  of  the  square  terrace  that  sur- 
rounds this  massive  ruin,  I  found  the  remains  of  several  small 
stupas,  in  dark  blue  stone  of  various  sizes,  from  10  to  30  feet 
in  height.  The  ornamental  carvings  ate  still  in  good  order, 
many  of  them  being  very  elaborate.  Rows  after  rows  of 
Buddhas  of  all  sizes  are  the  most  favourite  decoration.  The 
solid  hemispherical  domes  are  from  1  foot  to  4  feet  in  diame- 
ter. The  basement  and  body  of  each  stupa  were  built  of 
separate  stones,  which  were  numbered  for  the  guidance  of 
the  builders,  and  cramped  together  with  iron  to  secure  greater 
durability.  No  amount  of  time,  and  not  even  an  earth- 
quake, could  have  destroyed  these  small  buildings.  Their 
solid  walls  of  iron-bound  stones  could  only  have  yielded  to 
the  destructive  fury  of  malignant  Brahmans.  I  tried  to  com- 
plete a  single  stupa,  but  I  soon  found  that  several  pieces  were 
missing.  I  believe,  however,  that  a  complete  one  might  be 
obtained  by  a  careful  search  about  the  village  temples,  around 
the  Jain  temple,  and  in  the  small  court-yard  opposite  Mitra- 
jit's  house.  If  one  could  be  obtained  complete,  or  nearly  so, 
it  would  form  a  most  striking  and  ornamental  addition  to  the 
Calcutta  Museum. 


*  Thin  mound  wu  Biibseqneiitly  eieavftted  by  order  of  Government  nnder  the  enperin. 
tendencoof  Captain  Mnrshall.  The  temple  stood  on  a  plinth  12  foet  high  above  the  gronod 
leval,  forming  a  terrace  16  feot  wide  all  roDDd.  The  inner  room  ifl  30  feet  square,  with  an  en- 
trance hall  on  the  east  aide.  The  mlllB,  which  are  of  eitreme  ChickDosB,  ore  built  of  large 
bricks  laid  in  mud.  There  are  fev  remaina  of  plaster,  but  the  loner  walls  appear  to  be 
aomid,  bat  ojitornsllj  the;  are  much  cracked.  The  remains  of  the  pedestal  occup;  nearly 
the  whole  west  half  of  the  inner  room,  but  there  were  no  traces  of  any  statnea.  Pieces 
of  broken  Btatne»  were,  howerer,  found  in  the  entrance  hall,  A  portion  of  the  entranoo 
ii  of  more  modem  date,  the  same  as  at  Bodb-Haya.  Captain  Marehall  closes  his  account  of 
the  erplorations  with  thefollowingopinion,  which  seems  to  be  well  founded:  "The  general 
Appearance  of  the  btlilding,  vie,  the  false  doorway,  the  abatmctiau  of  the  idols,  and  the 
absence  nf  iniiide  plaster,  ^1  give  me  the  notion  of  the  bnildini;  having  bran  made  nse  of 
after  the  glorlea  of  the  temple  had  passed  away,  and  then  to  have  fallen  to  piecea  by  neg- 
'  ""       *  it  deoaj." 
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A  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Great  VihS,r,  there 
was  another  temple  containing  a  statue  of  the  Bodhisatwa 
Avalokiteswara.  This  Saint  is  the  same  as  the  JPadma-pdni 
of  the  Tibetans,  and  is  always  represented  with  a  lotus  in  his 
hand.  An  extensive  low  mound,  marked  G.,  immediately  to 
the  north  of  the  great  mound,  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
situation  of  this  temple. 

To  the  north  of  the  last  temple  there  was  a  grand  vih&r, 
huilt  by  Bd,lflditya,  containing  a  statue  of  the  ascetic  Buddha. 
The  height,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  is  differently  stated  by 
Hwen  Thsang  at  200  and  300  feet.  The  lesser  height  I 
believe  to  be  the  correct  one,  more  especially  as  Hwen  Thsang 
mentions  that  in  its  magnificence,  its  aize,  and  Its  statue  of 
Buddha,  it  resembled  the  Great  Temple  at  Buddha-GJaya.  As 
this  last  was  170  feet  in  height,  BS-liditya's  Vih^r  might 
very  fairly  be  said  to  resemble  it  in  size,  if  it  was  200  feet 
high ;  but  if  it  was  300  feet  in  height,  there  could  have  been 
no  resemblance  whatever  in  the  dimensions  of  a  temple  that 
was  nearly  twice  as  lofty.  A  mound,  marked  H.,  to  the  east 
of  the  Debar  Tank,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  situation  of 
this  temple.  It  is  still  45  feet  in  height,  with  a  breadth  of 
50  feet  at  top  from  edge  to  edge  of  brick-work.  As  the 
facing  has  disappeared  on  all  sides,  the  original  breadth,  at 
the  ground  level,  could  not  have  been  less  than  60  feet ;  and 
if  the  relative  proportions  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Buddha-Gaya  Temple,  the  height  of  this  temple  must  have 
been  204  feet,  or  say,  in  round  niunbers,  200  feet,  exactly  as 
stated  by  Hwen  Thsang.  There  is  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
ascetic  Buddha  in  a  small  court-yard  called  Baithak  Bhairav 
at  the  foot  of  this  mound,  which,  in  all  probability,  was  the 
original  statue  enshrined  in  BilMitya's  Vih&r. 

Four  other  buildings  and  statues,  which  I  have  been 
unable  to  identify,  are  next  mentioned  by  Hwen  Thsang,  who 
then  goes  on  to  describe  a  brick  vihilr  containing  a  very 
lofty  copper  statue  of  Tara  Bodhisatwa.  This  was  situated  at 
2  or  3  it  to  tlie  north  of  the  monastery,  that  is,  between  one- 
third  and  one-half  of  a  mile.  Now,  at  a  distance  of  2,000 
feet  to  the  north  of  the  monastery,  and  to  the  east  of  the 
Suraj  Pokhar,  there  is  a  brick  ruin  of  a  very  large  temple, 
marked  N.  Prom  its  close  proximity  to  the  village,  this 
ruin  has  supplied  materials  for  all  the  existing  houses,  and  is 
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consequently  of  much  smaller  dimensions  than  those  which 
have  been  already  described.  But  the  removal  of  the  bricks 
has  exposed  the  actual  walla  of  the  temple  in  several  places ; 
and,  by  making  a  few  excavations,  I  was  able  to  determine 
tlie  exact  dimensions  of  the  base  of  this  temple.  It  was  70^ 
feet  by  67  feet,  and  it  stood  on  a  raised  terrace  6  feet  in 
height  and  125  feet  square.  If  the  relative  proportion  of 
base  to  height  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Buddha-Gaya 
Temple,  the  height  of  this  temple  could  not  have  been  less 
than  228  or  24(t  feet,  according  to  which  side  of  the  base  is 
taken  for  the  calculation. 

Hwen  Thsang  also  mentions  a  large  well  which  was  just 
within  the  gateway  on  the  south  side  of  the  surrounding  walls 
of  this  vlh^r.  Now,  there  is  a  large  well,  marked  P.,  imme- 
diately on  the  south  side  of  the  ruined  mound  above  describ- 
ed, which  must  be  the  very  one  noticed  by  Hwen  Thsang  as 
having  owed  its  origin  to  Buddha  himself. 

There  are  many  other  objects  worthy  of  notice  at  Bara- 
gaon,  which  I  can  only  briefly  enumerate ;  Ist,  The  sculptures 
collected  in  the  enclosure  at  Baithak  Bhairav,  marked  M. 
2nd,  The  colossal  figure  of  the  ascetic  Buddha  at  S.  This 
statue  is  remarkable  for  having  the  names  of  the  attendant 
figures  inscribed  over  their  heads.  Thus  we  have  Arya 
Sdri^utra  and  Arya  Maudgaldyana  inscribed  over  two  flying 
figures  carrying  garlands ;  and  Arya  Mitreyandtha  and  Arya 
VasumUra  over  two  attendant  standing  figures.  An  inscrip- 
tion in  two  lines  on  the  back  rail  of  the  seat  gives  the  usual 
Buddhist  formula,  and  adds  that  the  statue  was  "  the  pious 
gift  of  Oanggakd  (a  lady  who  had  attained  the  religious 
rank  of  paramopdaikd.)  This  statue  is  well  worthy  of 
being  photographed.  3rd,  A  small  temple,  marked  T., 
with  a  figure  of  the  three-headed  goddess  Vajra-  Vardhi. 
The  Buddhist  formula  is  inscribed  on  this  figure,  which  is 
evidently  one  of  those  mistaken  by  Major  Kittoe  for  Durg4 
slaying  the  bu£Gilo  demon  Maheshasur.  The  goddess  has  one 
porcine  head,  and  there  are  seven  hogs  represented  on  the 
pedestal.  4th,  A  life-size  ascetic  Buddha  in  the  village  of 
Baragaon,  and  a  number  of  smaller  figures  at  an  adjacent 
Hindu  temple,  and  also  at  the  house  of  Mitrajit  Zamindar. 
5th,  Two  low  mounds  to  the  north  of  the  village  marked  V., 
one  having  a  four-armed  image  of  Vishnu  on  Garud,  and  the 
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other  having  two  figures  of  Buddha  seated  on  chairs.  The 
former  must  clearly  hare  belonged  to  a  Brahmanical  temple. 
6th,  Three  statues  at  W.,  near  the  T&r  Sing  Tank,  of  which 
two  are  females  and  one  a  male  figure  seated  with  hands  on 
knees.  7th,  The  small  temple  in  the  hamlet  of  Kapatjya, 
marked  X.,  where  there  are  several  interesting  figures  col- 
lected. Amongst  them  there  is  a  fine  Vajr4  Var^hi,  and 
a  very  good  V%iswari,  with  an  important  inscription  in 
two  lines,  which  gives  the  name  of  the  place  NSIanda,  and  is 
dated  in  the  year  1  of  the  reign  of  the  paramount  sovereign 
Sri  Gop^la  Deva.*  8th,  A  large  mound  at  Y.,  which  looked 
like  a  ruined  stupa.  I  sank  a  shaft  20  feet  deep  in  the  centre 
of  the  mound,  and  found  that  it  was  filled  with  rubbish.  If, 
therefore,  it  wad  a  stupa,  it  had  been  opened  long  before ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  a  temple,  as  a  large 
stone  was  found  in  the  excavation  at  a  depth  of  13  feet. 
9tb,  A  Jain  temple  at  Z.,  which  is  only  remarkable  as  being 
of  the  same  style  of  architecture  as  the  Great  Temple  at 
Buddba-Gaya.  It  is  probably  of  about  the  same  age,  or 
A.  D.  500.  Its  present  height  is  only  36  feet  without  the 
pinnacle,  which  is  modem.  The  whole  is  white-washed. 
Inside  the  temple  there  are  several  Jain  figures,  of  which 
that  of  Mahdmr  bears  the  date  of  Samvat  1504),  or  A.  D. 
1447.  10th,  On  the  banks  of  the  Suraj-kllnd  many  interest- 
ing figures  are  collected.  They  are  chiefly  Buddhist,  but 
there  are  also  some  figures  of  Vishnu  four-armed,  of  the 
VarS^ha  Avat^,  of  Siva  and  Firvati,  and  also  of  Surya 
himself. 

I  cannot  close  this  account  of  the  ancient  N&landa  with- 
out mentioning  the  noble  tanks  which  surround  the  ruins  on 
all  sides.  To  the  north-east  are  the  Oidi  Fokhar  and  the 
Pansokar  Pokhar,  each  nearly  a  mile  in  length ;  while  to  the 
south  there  is  the  Indra  Pokhar,  which  is  nearly  half  a  mile 
in  length.  The  remaining  tanks  are  much  smaller  in  size,  and 
do  not  require  any  special  notice. 

IX.    BIHAR. 

The  old  city  of  BibS-r  lies  7  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Baragaon.  In  our  maps  the  name  is  spelt  Behar,  but  by  the 
people  it  is  written  Bihar,  which  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it 

*  S«e  Plate  XIII.  for  a  cop;  of  tbi«  iDscriptioD. 
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must  once  hare  been  the  site  of  some  &moaB  Buddhist  Yibd-r. 
But  the  only  existing  Buddhist  remaios  that  I  could  find 
were  Votive  stupas  and  fragments  of  figures.  One  of  the  last 
was  inscribed  with  characters  of  about  A.  D.  900,  but  the 
inscription  is  unfortunately  only  a  fragment. 

The  city  of  Bibdrr  consists  principally  of  one  lon^  nar- 
row street,  paved  with  rough  stones.  There  are  two  bridges 
with  pointed  arches  over  some  irrigation  canals,  the  remains 
of  former  prosperity ;  but  the  whole  place  is  now  dirty  and 
decayed.  In  all  directions  are  seen  Musalm&n  tombs ;  the 
smaller  ones  of  brick,  the  larger  ones  of  squared  and  carved 
stones  from  the  usual  Muhammadan  quarries  of  ruined 
Buddhist  or  Brahmanical  buildings.  To  the  north-west  of 
the  city  there  is  a  long  isolated  hill,  having  a  predpitously 
steep  cliff  on  its  northern  face,  and  on  the  southern  face  an 
easy  slope  in  successive  ledges  of  rock.  The  hill  is  now 
crowned  by  some  Musalm&n  buildiDgs,  of  which  the  largest 
is  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Malik  Baj^^,  but  I  believe  that  it  is 
the  tomb  of  one  Ibrahim  in  the  reign  of  Firuz,  as  I  read 
both  of  these  names  in  one  of  the  inscriptions.  To  the 
north-east  of  these  tombs  and  distant  1,000  feet,  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  hill,  there  is  a  square  platform  of  brick, 
wMch  must  once  have  been  the  basement  of  a  building, 
perhaps  of  a  stupa,  while  the  more  genial  site  of  the  Durgah, 
where  fine  trees  are  now  growing,  might  once  have  held  a 
Buddhist  Vih4r  and  its  attendant  monastery. 

One  mile  due  east  from  the  Durg&h,  and  about  100  yards 
inside  the  northern  gate  of  the  old  fort  of  Bihir,  there  lies  a 
sand-stone  pillar  wluch  bears  two  separate  inscriptions  of  the 
Gupta  Dynasty.  Unfortunately,  the  surface  of  the  stone 
has  peeled  off  considerably,  so  that  both  of  the  inscriptions 
are  incomplete.  The  upper  inscription,  which  is  of  Kum&ra 
Gupta,  has  lost  both  ends  of  every  line,  being  probably  about 
one-third  of  the  whole.  The  lower  inscription  has  lost  only 
the  left  upper  comer,  and  some  unknown  amount  at  the 
bottom,  where  the  pUlar  is  broken  off.  But  as  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  tipper  part  is  letter  for  letter  the  same  as  the 
opening  of  the  Bhitari  pillar  inscription,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  missing  part  of  the  left  vjpper  corner  can  be  restored  at 
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once.*  This  record  apparently  belongs  to  Skanda  Gupta, 
the  son  aud  successor  of  E.umira  Gupta,  as  the  genealogy 
is  continued  beyond  Kxun^ra  in  the  same  words  as  in  the 
Bhitari  inscription. 

Outside  the  northern  gate  of  the  old  fort,  there  are  some 
tombs  that  are  said  to  belong  to  Christians,  as  they  lie  east 
and  west,  whilst  all  Musalm&n  tombs  lie  north  and  south. 
One  of  them  bears  an  inscription  surmounted  by  a  cross, 
wliich  proves  it  to  be  a  Christian  tomb.  The  inscription  I 
beUere  to  be  in  the  Armenian  character,  but  though  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  old,  probably  not  more  than  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred years,  yet  I  could  not  obtain  any  information  regarding 
the  tombs. 

The  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  old  fort  are  very  curious; 
but  as  the  fort  has  been  fully  described  by  Buchanan,  it  i8 
unnecessary  for  me  to  do  more  tlian  make  this  mention  of  it. 

X.    GHOSRAWA. 

A  Buddhistical  inscription  from  Gho3rS,w4,  a  village'  to 
the  S.  S.  W.  of  Bih4r,  distant  7  miles,  was  first  discovered 
by  Major  Kittoe,  who  published  a  translation  of  it  made  by 
Dr.  Ballantyne.  This  inscription  is  a  very  important  one  for 
the  illustration  of  the  later  history  of  Buddhism,  as  it  men- 
tions the  existence,  somewhere  about  the  8th  or  9th  century, 
of  several  of  the  most  famous  places  of  the  Buddhists.  For 
instance,  it  mentions,  Ist,  the  Kanishka  Monastery  in  the 
city  of  NagarahHra,  dose  to  Jelalabad  in  the  Elabul  Valley ; 
2nd,  the  Vajrdaan,  or  Diamond  throne  of  Buddha,  at  Buddha- 
Gaya;  3rd,  the  Jw(ira-;S'*/a  peak,  which  I  have  already  iden- 
tified with  Giryek ;  4ith,  the  Vili4r  in  N41anda,  the  city  of 
Yaso  Varmma.  Tiiis  part  of  the  translation,  however,  requires 
revision,  as  the  name  of  Nilanda,  which  occurs  twice,  has 
in  both  instances  been  rendered  as  if  it  was  merely  a  term 
for  some  ascetic  posture,  instead  of  the  proper  name  of  the 

*  See  Plato  ZVIL  for  the  Bihar  POlwr  inBcriptioiM,  and  Pl»t«  XXVIL  for  the  Bhitari 
Pillar  iiueription.  BAba  Rajendtalal  Hitn,  Id  the  Bengal  Amatic  Society's  Journal  1866,  p. 
271,  deniee  the  aocuracy  of  m;  HatemeDt.  He  u;b  "  Oeneisl  Cunniiighuu  imagiQee  it 
to  be  ft  counterpart  of  the  Bhitan  record" — limagiiie  notbiogof  the  kind.  H7  remarks  refer 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  inecription  alone,  and  thie  I  again  auert  to  be  "  tetter  for  letter 
the  same  ae  the  opening  of  the  Bhitari  Pillu-  inscription ."  The  B&bu  saja  that  "  no  apedfic 
name  ii  legible."  I  renr  him  to  bie  owa  KSgari  tnuiBcript  of  line  4,  vhere  be  readi  cerAo- 
poCraiyo.  Thieahould  be  bttha,  for  Qhatot-kacba,  the  predeceMor  of  Chaodia  Qupta,  whone 
wife  Kumiii  Devi  i*  iii«ationed  in  the  next  tine. 
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town   which  contained  the  most  famous  monastery  in  all 
India.    I  will  submit  this  inscription  for  re-translation. 

The  other  remains  at  QhosrAwi  are  few  and  unim- 
portant. There  is  a  mound  of  brick  ruin  touching  tbe 
Tillage,  and  a  small  temple  on  a  low  mound  with  some 
broken  figures  between  Gbosr^wi  and  the  small  Tillage  of 
Asinagar.  The  inscription  obtained  by  Major  Eattoe  is 
now  fixed  in  the  wall  of  this  temple.  At  the  western  foot 
of  the  tihosi-4w4  mound  there  is  a  four-armed  standing  male 
statue  of  life  size,  inscribed  with  the  usual  formula  of  the 
Buddhist  faith.  In  the  upper  right  band  there  is  a  necklace, 
but  tbe  lower  hand  is  open,  the  upper  left  hand  holds  a  lotus, 
and  the  lower  band  a  bell.  There  is  a  small  figure  of  Buddha 
in  the  bead  dress  of  the  statue,  from  which  I  believe  that 
this  figure  represents  Avalokiteawara,  as  Hwen  Thsang  des- 
cribes a  similar  statue  at  the  Kapotika  Sangliardma.  The 
characters  of  tbe  inscription  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  later 
than  A.  D.  800. 

On  the  top  of  the  mound  I  found  the  lower  portion  of 
a  female  figure,  of  which  the  upper  part  was  fixed  in  tbe 
ground  near  tbe  As4nagar  Temple.  The  statue  is  two-armed, 
and  holds  a  lotus  in  one  hand.  It  probably  represents 
Dharmma.  There  are  two  four-armed  female  attendants, 
that  to  the  left  carrying  a  human  head. 

XI.    TITARAWA. 

At  Titar&wa,  2  miles  to  the  north  of  Ghosr4w&,  there 
is  a  fine  large  tank  1,200  feet  in  length,  with  a  considerable 
mound  of  brick  ruin  to  the  north,  and  a  colossal  statue  of 
the  ascetic  Buddha  to  the  south,  which  is  now  called  Bhairav. 
The  pedestal  is  7  feet  broad,  and  the  whole  figure  is  still  9  feet 
high,  although  the  upper  portion  is  wanting.  The  usual 
Buddhist  formula  is  inscribed  on  the  lotus  leaves  of  the 
pedestal.  There  are  besides  several  others  small  and  unim- 
portant, one  of  which  bears  the  Buddhist  formula,  and  another 
inscription  in  three  Unes  of  small  letters.  The  greater 
portion  of  this  inscription  is  injured,  but  sufficient  remains 
to  declare  the  date  of  the  statue,  which  I  believe  to  be  about 
A.  D.  800 ;  I  can  read  the  name  of  Mah&p41a  at  the  end 
of  it.  On  the  west  side  of  tbe  statue  there  is  the  foundation 
of  a  brick  stupa,  IS  feet  in  diameter. 
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The  motmd  of  Titar&wa  is  about  20  feet  high,  and  has 
a  small  modem  fort  on  the  top,  with  a  round  tower  at  each 
of  the  angles.  Excavations  for  bricks  are  still  going  on,  as 
at  the  period  of  Major  Kittoe's  visit.  I  traced  the  remains 
of  several  walls,  from  which  I  infer  that  the  mouud  was  the 
site  of  a  large  monastery.  There  is  no  mention  of  this  place 
either  in  Fa-Hian  or  Hwen  Thsang. 

XII.    APHSAR. 

Five  miles  to  the  east  of  GhosrAwi,  and  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Sakri  River,  there  is  a  low  hill  covered  with 
brick  ruins,  close  to  a  viUage  called  Apbsar.  The  long  and 
important  inscription  of  a  second  dynasty  of  Guptas,  that 
was  discovered  at  this  place  by  Major  Kittoe,  is  no  longer  to 
be  found  at  Apbsar.  The  people  are  unanimous  in  stating 
that  Major  Kittoe  removed  it  to  NowAda  for  the  purpose  of 
copying  it ;  and  he  himself  states  that  he  "  brought  it  away 
to  re-examine  it,  and  to  restore  it  as  much  as  possible  before 
having  it  ^xed  in  a  pedestal  near  the  Var^ha"  in  Apbsar. 
I  enquired  for  this  inscription  at  Now^a,  at  Gaya,  and  at 
Ban&ras,  but  could  not  bear  any  thing  of  it.  The  loss  of 
this  important  inscription  is  very  much  to  be  regretted ; 
but '  luckily  I  possess  a  transcript  of  it  in  modem  Nagari, 
which  Major  Kittoe  himself  gave  me  in  1850.  This  has 
been  submitted  to  Mbu  Kajendralal  Mitra  for  translation.* 

XIII.    BARABAR. 

At  16  miles  to  the  north  of  Gaya,  or  19  miles  by  the 
road,  there  are  several  groups  of  granite  hills,  called  Kauwa- 
Dol,  Bardbar,  Ndgdrjuni,  and  Dhardwat.i  All  of  these 
possess  some  Buddhistic  remains,  but  the  most  interesting 
are  the  caves  of  Bardbar  and  I/dgdrjuni,  which  were  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Kauwa-Bol  is  a  detached  hill  nearly  one  mile  to  the 
Bouth-west  of  the  main  group  of  bills,  and  just  six  miles 

*  The  BAbu'i  tntDslation  will  b«  found  id  the  Bengal  AuHtic  Society's  Journal  for  1666, 
p.  272.  Ths  iQBcriplion  giies  the  geneniogy  of  a  dynasty  of  nine  Oupta  Kings.  There  is  ap- 
Mretltly  Dotbing  to  guide  us  iu  fixing  the  date,  uid,  in  tbe  ubsence  of  the  original  document, 
I  cso  only  conjecture  that  these  Uuptaa  are  of  litter  date  than  the  well-known  Oupta  d3;D»ty 
of  the  Allahabad  and  Bhitari  PiJlar  inscriptions.  1  possess  gold  coins  of  three  lata' 
Princes,  Viahnu,  Kumin,  and  Jaja,  who  probably  belonged  to  the  fanuly  o[  the  Aphsir 

t  See  Rate  XVIIL 
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to  the  east-north-east  of  the  Bela  D4k  Bungalow.  This 
hill  is  quite  inaccessible,  as  it  is  formed  entirely  of  huge 
masses  of  granite  piled  precipitously  aboye  one  another, 
and  crowned  with  a  single  lofty  block  that  frowns  grandly 
over  the  plains  below.  It  is  said  that  this  pinnacle  was 
formerly  topped  by  another  block,  which  was  so  nicely 
balanced  that  it  used  to  rock  even,  when  a  crow  alighted 
upon  it.  Erom  this  belief  the  hill  acquired  the  name  of 
Kauwa-Dol,  or  the  "  crow's  swing,"  or  "  rocking-stone." 

At  the  northern  foot  of  the  Kauwa-Dol  thwe  has 
formerly  been  a  temple  of  hewn  granite.  A  large  village 
must  also  once  have  existed  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of 
the  hill,  as  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  is  considerably  raised 
■  above  the  fields,  is  strewn  with  broken  bricks,  bewn  stones, 
and  fragments  of  pottery.  There  are  soveral  Muhammedan 
tombs  on  this  mound,  built  chiefly  of  pillars  and  other 
squared  and  ornamented  stones  of  some  Hindu  temple. 
The  name  of  this  old  place  is  said  to  have  been  Samanpur. 
Major  Kittoe,  however,  was  told  that  this  name  applied  only 
to  the  northern  portion  of  the  ruins,  the  eastern  portion 
being  called  Sarain. 

On  the  rocks  of  the  northern  -  face  of  the  hill,  nume- 
roua  rude  figures  have  been  sculptured.  One  of  these  is  a 
figure  of  Granes,  2\  feet  high,  beside  a  lingam.  Several  of 
them  represent  Gauri  Sankar  or  Sara  Oauri ;  but  the  most 
common  of  these  sculptures  is  the  favourite  figure  of  t!io 
four-armed  DurgA  slaying  the  Mahesasur,  or  Buifalo  Demon. 
In  her  two  right  hands  she  holds  a  sword  and  a  trident,  and 
in  her  upper  left  hand  a  shield,  while  her  lower  left  hand 
grasps  the  tail  of  the  Buflalo.  All  of  these  are  Brahmanical 
figures ;  but  there  are  also  rude  figures  of  Buddha  seated, 
and  one  female  figure  which  is  said  to  be  Padmavati,  or 
Mdyd  Devi,  but  which  is  most  probably  only  a  representation 
of  Dharmma.  In  a  recess  on  the  east  side  of  the  hill,  and 
amidst  the  ruins  of  a  large  temple,  of  which  several  pillars 
are  still  standing,  there  is  a  colossal  figure  of  Buddha  the 
ascetic,  as  he  appeared  when  seated  in  mental  abstraction 
under  the  Bodhi  tree  at  Buddha-Gaya.  A  drawing  of  this 
figure  has  been  given  in  Buchanan  Hamilton's  Eastern 
India.*    It  is  the  largest  statue  that  I  have  seen,  the  figure 
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alone  being  8  feet  high,  with  a  breadth  across  the  shoulders 
of  four  feet,  and  of  six  feet  across  the  knees.  But  the  great 
statue  in  the  temple  of  Buddha-Gaya,  which  was  seen  and 
described  by  Hwen  Thsang,  was  somewhat  more  than  one- 
third  larger,  its  dimensions  being  11  feet  6  inches  in 
height,  8  feet  8  inches  in  breadth  across  the  knees,  and  6 
feet  6  inches  across  the  shoulders. 

In  the  Barabar  group  of  hills  there  are  several  distinct 
peaks,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  Mttrali  Peak 
to  the  north,  and  the  Sanda  Giri  on  the  south,  both  of  which 
join  the  Bardbar  or  Siddheawara  Peak  on  the  east.  On  the 
summit  of  the  Barabar  Peak  there  is  a  small  Hindu  temple 
dedicated  to  Mah^dera,  which  contains  a  lingam  caUed 
Siddheswara,  and  which,  from  an  lascription  in  one  of  the 
oaves  mentioning  this  name,  we  know  to  be  at  least  as  old  as 
the  6th.  or  7th  century.  Immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
BarHbar  Peak  there  lies  a  small  valley,  or  basin,  nearly  square 
in  shape,  and  entirely  surrounded  by  hills,  except  at  two  points 
on  the  north-east  and  south-east,  where  walls  have  been  built 
to  complete  the  enclosure.  Its  greatest  length,  measured 
diagonally  from  peak  to  peak,  is  just  half  a  mUe,  but  the 
actual  basin  is  not  more  than  400  yards  in  length  by  250 
yards  in  breadth,* 

Towards  the  southern  corner  of  the  basin,  there  are  two 
small  sheets  of  clear  water,  which  find  an  outlet  under  ground 
to  the  south-east  and  re-appear  in  the  sacred  spring  called 
Pdidl  Gatiffd,  where  an  annual  assembly  is  held  in  the  month 
of  Bhddrapada  for  the  purpose  of  bathing.  On  this  side  is 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  valley,  which  lies  over  large 
rounded  masses  of  granite,  now  worn  smooth  and  slippery  by 
the  feet  of  numerous  pilgrims.  I  ascended  by  this  paui  with- 
out any  difficulty,  after  having  taken  off  my  shoes,  but  in 
descending  I  found  a  shorter  and  quicker  way  down  the  mass 
of  loose  rough  stones  at  the  foot  of  the  enclosure  wall  on  the 
same  side.  These  stones  are  the  ruins  of  buildings  which 
once  crowned  the  wall  on  this  side. 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  water,  and  in  the  south- 
ern angle  of  the  valley,  there  is  a  low  ridge  of  granite  rock 
lying  from  west  to  east,  about  BOO  feet  long,  from  100  to  120 
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feet  thick,  and  from  30  to  35  foet  in  height.  Tho  top  of  the 
ridge  is  rounded,  and  falls  rapidly  towards  the  east.  It  is 
divided  longitudinally  hy  natural  cleavage  into  three  separate 
masses.  The  hlock  towards  the  north  is  much  the  smallest, 
being  not  more  than  BO  feet  long  by  27  feet  in  thickness. 
Originally  it  waS' probably  about  80  or  100  feet  in  length,  but 
its  eastern  end  has  been  cut  away  to  obtain  access  to  the  face 
of  the  central  mass  of  rock,  in  which  the  KamO'Chopdr 
Cave  has  been  excavated.  A  hngam  and  two  rude  Brahma- 
nical  figures  are  sculptured  on  the  end  of  the  northern  rook. 
The  middle  rock  is  between  200  and  300  feet  in  length, 
with  a  perpendicular  face  towards  the  north.  The 
largest  mass  of  rock  which  faces  towards  the  south 
is  rounded  at  top,  but  the  lower  part  has  been  scarped 
to  form  a  perpendicular  wall  for  the  two  large  caves  now 
called  Suddma  and  Lomaa  B-isM.  A  level  piece  of  groimd, 
about  100  feet  in  width,  intervenes  between  this  gr6at  rock 
and  the  foot  of  the  southern  hill.  Sheds  and  temporary  build- 
ings are  erected  on  this  spot  during  the  annual  fair  time, 
when  the  caves  are  visited  by  thousands  of  pilgrims.  The 
ground  is  strewn  with  broken  bricks  and  fragments  of  pottery, 
and  the  rubbish  has  now  accumulated  to  a  height  of  three  feet 
above  the  floors  of  the  caves.  This  will  account  for  the  fact 
of  there  having  been  one  foot  of  water  in  this  cave  when 
visited  by  Buchanan.  The  water  was  drained  away  by  Major 
Kittoe,  who  dug  a  trench  along  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and 
brought  to  light  several  pieces  of  stone  pillars  which  pro- 
bably belonged  to  some  portico  or  cloister  in  front  of  the 
caves. 

The  Bar^bar  Basin  is  naturally  a  strong  defensive 
position,  as  it  possesses  plenty  of  water,  and  is  only 
accessible  at  two  points,  on  the  north-east  and  south-east. 
Now,  both  of  these  points  have  been  closed  by  walls, 
and  as  there  are  also  traces  of  walls  on  the  surrounding 
hUls,  and  more  particularly  on  the  Siddheswara  Hill,  it 
seems  certain  that  tho  place  must  once  have  been  used  as 
a  stronghold.  There  is  indeed  a  tradition  of  some  Raja 
having  been  besieged  in  this  place,  and  that  he  escaped  by 
the  narrow  passage  over  the  Siddheswara  Hill.  Its  very 
name  of  Barabar,  that  is,  hara  and  atcara,  or  Barau}ara,  the 
"  great  enclosure,"  points  to  the  same  conclusion,  although 
tliis  may  have  been  originally  applied  to  the  much  larger 
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enclosure  between  the  Barubar  and  NSgaijimi  Hills,  and  the 
western  branch  of  the  Phalgu  River,  where,  according  to 
Buchanan's  information,  the  original  Ram  Gaya  was  situated. 
The  numerous  heaps  of  brick  and  stone  that  lie  scattered  over 
the  plain  would  seem  to  show  that  this  had  onco  been  the 
site  of  a  large  town.  The  situation  is  similar  to  that  of  old 
Baja<griha,  namely,  that  of  a  small  ralley  or  basin  almost 
surrounded  by  hills ;  but  in  size  it  is  very  much  less  than 
the  famous  Girivraja,  or  hill-encircled  city  of  Jarasaudha. 
This  enclosure  had  the  Barabar  Hill  on  the  west,  the  Sangar 
branch  of  the  Phalgu  River  on  the  east,  and  the  two  parallel 
ridges  of  the  Nagarjuni  Hills  to  tho  north  and  south.  It  was 
upwards  of  one  mile  in  length,  with  a  mean  width  of  half  a 
mile  and  a  circuit  of  rather  more  than  three  miles.  The 
circuit  of  the  hills  surrounding  old  Raja-griba  was  about 
eight  miles. 

The  caves  in  the  BarSbar  Hills  are  usually  known  as  the 
Sat-ghara,  or  "  seven  houses."  Major  Kittoe  proposed  Sapi- 
garhha,  or  the  "  seven  caves"  as  the  true  name ;  but  I  think 
that  Sapta-griha,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  the  vernacular  of 
the  present  day,  SaUghara,  is  a  preferable  etymology,  as  it 
is  the  very  same  name  by  which  this  collection  of  caves  is 
now  known. 

The  N^Sijuni  Hills  consist  of  two  very  narrow  ridges 
of  granite  running  nearly  parallel,  and  about  half  a  mile 
distant  fromeach  other,  between  the  Barabar  Peak  and  the 
Phalgu  River.  The  northern  ridge  would  appear  to  be  the 
same  as  that  which  Buchanan  calls  MuraU*  but  my  inform- 
ants applied  this  name  to  another  peak  in  the  Bardbar  group. 
The  southern  ridge  contains  the  famous  old  caves,  of  which  the 
largest  one,  called  the  Qopi  Cave,  is  on  the  southern  side,  with 
its  entrance  to  the  south.  The  two  other  caves  are  situated 
on  the  southern  face  of  a  small  spur,  or  off-shoot,  on  the  nor- 
thern  side  of  the  hill. 

There  are,  therefore,  altogether  seven  eaves  in  these  hills, 
four  of  which  belong  to  the  Barabar  or  Siddheswara  group, 
and  three  to  the  l^dgdrjtmi  group.  I  incline,  therefore,  to 
believo  that  the  name  of  Sat-ghara,  or  the  *'  seven  houses," 
belonged  originally  to  the  whole  of  these  seven  caves,  and  not 
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to  the  four  caves  with  seven  chambers  in  the  Bardbar  group. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  BaraJrar  caves  are  somewhat  older 
than  those  of  Nagarjuni,  but  the  difference  of  date  is  very 
little,  being  not  more  than  30  years,  as  will  be  shown  when  I 
come  to  speak  of  the  inscriptions. 

The  Kama  Chopdr  Cave,  marked  A.  in  the  map,  is 
situated  in  the  northern  fEice  of  the  Barabar  ridge  of  granite, 
which  has  already  been  described.  The  entrance,  which  is  of 
Egyptian  form,  feces  the  north.  The  cave  is  33  feet  SJ 
inches  in  length,  by  14>  feet  in  width.*  The  sides  of  the 
cave  are  6  feet  \\  inch  in  height,  and  the  vaulted  roof  has  a 
rise  of  4  feet  8  inches,  making  the  total  height  10  feet  9 
inches.  At  the  western  end  there  is  a  raised  platform  7  feet 
6  inches  long,  2  feet  6  inches  broad,  and  1  foot  3  inches  high. 
Prom  its  length  I  infer  that  this  was  the  pedestal  of  a  statue. 
The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  cave  is  polished.  On  the 
outside,  and  at  the  western  corner  of  the  entrance,  there  is  a 
sunken  tablet  containing  a  short  inscription  of  five  lines  in 
the  ancient  character  of  Asoka's  Pillars.  It  records  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  cave  in  the  19th  year  of  the  reign  of  Kaja 
FiyadaH,  that  is,  of  Asoka  himself-f  This  cave,  therefore, 
dates  as  fax  back  as  245  B.  C.  The  inscription  has  been  so 
much  injured  by  the  weather,  that  it  is  very  diflScult  to  make 
out  the  letters  satisfJictorily.  It  also  faces  the  north,  so  that 
no  advantage  can  be  obtained  Irom  the  difference  of  light 
and  shade  which  is  caused  by  the  sun  in  the  hollows  of  tho 
letters  of  such  inscriptions  as  face  in  other  directions.  There 
are  also  several  short  inscriptions  on  the  jambs  of  the  door- 
way, such  as  Bodhimula  "  the  root  of  Intelligence,"  Daridra 
k&ntdra  "  the  cave  of  the  poor,"  or  "  the  mendicant's  cave," 
and  others  the  records  of  mere  visitors. 

The  Suddma  Cave,  marked  B.  in  the  map,  is  situated  in 
the  same  granite  range,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  it,  and 
with  its  entrance  facing  the  south.  The  door-way,  which 
is  of  Egyptian  form,  is  sunk  in  a  recess  6^  feet  square 
and  2  feet  deep.  On  the  eastern  wall  of  this  recess  or 
porch,  there  is  an  inscription  of  two  lines  in  the  ancient  Pali 
characters  of  Asoka's  Pillars.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
obliterate  the  greater  part  of  this  inscription  with  a  chisel. 


'  9«e  Plate  XIX ,  Fig.  1,  for  plan  uxA  bbcUod, 
t  See  Plate  XX.,  "So.  1  Inecriptiun. 
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but  owing  to  the  groat  depth  of  the  letters  the  wort  of  des- 
truction was  not  an  easy  one,  and  tlie  clearly  cut  lines  of  the 
original  letters,  with  the  exception  of  one,  perhaps,  at  the 
end,  are  still  distinctly  traceable  in  the  midst  of  the  rough 
holes  made  hy  the  destroyer's  chisel.  Tbis  inscription  re- 
cords the  dedication  by  llaja  Fiyadasi  (that  is,  Aaoka  him- 
self), in  the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  of  the  Nigoka  cave.* 
The  excavation  of  this  cave,  therefore,  dates  as  far  back  as 
252  B.  0.,  the  very  same  year  in  which  many  of  Asoka's 
edicts  were  promulgated,  as  recorded  in  his  different  inscrip- 
tions both  on  pillars  and  rocks.  The  cave  itself  consists  of 
two  chambers,  of  which  the  inner  one  is  nearly  circular  with 
a  hemispherical  domed  roof.  This  roof,  which  projects 
beyond  the  wall  of  the  circular  room  into  the  outer  apart- 
ment, is  considerably  under-cut,  as  if  to  represent  a  tluitch 
with  its  overhanging  caves.  The  circular  room  is  19  feet  11 
inches  in  diameter  from  west  to  east,  and  19  feet  from  north 
to  south.  The  outer  apartment  is  32  feet  9  inches  in  length, 
by  19  feet  6  inches  in  breadth.  The  walls  are  6  feet  9  inches 
in  height  to  the  springing  of  the  vaulted  roof,  which  has  a 
rise  of  6  feet  6  inches,  making  the  total  height  of  the  cham- 
ber 12  feet  3  inches.  At  the  east  end  of  this  apartment 
there  is  a  shallow  recess  which  may  ha^e  been  intended  as  a 
niche  for  a  statue,  or  more  probably  as  an  entrance  to  another 
projected  chamber.  But  the  work  was  abandoned  soon  after 
its  commencement,  and  remains  rough  and  unfinished, 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  cave,  both  roof  and  walls,  is  highly 
polished.f 

Tho  Lomaa  Miihi  Cave,  marked  C.  in  the  map,  is  similar 
to  the  Suddma  Cave,  both  as  to  the  size  and  arrangement  of 
its  two  chambers  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
circular  room  has  been  left  rough,  and  both  the  floor  and  the 
roof  of  the  outer  apartment  remain  unfinished.!  The  straight 
walls  of  this  apartment  are  polished,  but  the  outer  wall  of  the 
circular  room  is  only  smoothed  and  not  polished.  The  chisel 
marks  are  yet  visible  on  the  floor,  while  on  tho  roof,  which 
has  only  been  partially  hewn,  the  cuts  of  the  chisels,  both 
broad  and  narrow,  are  still  sharp  and  distinct.  The  excava- 
tion of  the  roof  would  appear  to  have  been  abandoned,  owing 

•  See  PUte  XX.,  No.  2  InscnptioiL 
+  Sea  Plate  XIX.,  Rg,  2. 
I  See  Plate  XIX.,  Fig.  3. 
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to  the  work  having  reached  a  deep  fissure,  which  forma  one 
of  the  natural  lines  of  cleavage  of  the  rock.  It  possesses  no 
inscription. 

The  door- way  of  this  cave  is  exactly  of  the  same  size 
and  of  the  same  Egyptian  form  as  that  of  the  SudAma  Cave, 
but  the  entrance  pordi  has  been  much  enlarged,  and  has  been 
scidptured  to  represent  what  I  believe  to  be  the  ornamental 
entrance  of  a  wooden  building.  A  tolerably  faithful  sketch 
of  this  entrance  will  be  found  in  Buchanan,*  but  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  rubbish  at  the  time  the  sketch  was  taken, 
the  full  height  of  the  work  is  not  shown.  The  incriptions 
also  are  represented  as  extending  below  the  top  of  the  door- 
way on  one  side,  which  is  not  the  case,  as  they  are  all  con- 

-  fined  to  the  semi-circular  space  above  the  door.  This  sketch, 
however,  shows  distinctly  the  ends  of  the  roofing  beams  and 
the  bambu  lattice  work  of  the  gable,  just  such  as  may  still 

-  be  seen  in  the  wooden  buildings  of  Barmah. 

As  the  inscriptions  over  the  door-way  of  this  cave  are  all 
in  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  later  princes  of  the 
Gupta  dynasty,  the  date  of  this  sculptured  fa9ade  may  be 
assigned  to  the  3rd  or  4th  centiory  of  our  era.  But  as  the 
cave  itself  corresponds  so  exactly,  both  in  size  and  in 
arrangements,  with  the  Sudd.ma  Cave,  I  feel  satisfied  that  it 
must  have  been  excavated  at  the  same  time,  and  that,  before 
the  enlargement  of  the  entrance  porch,  there  must  have 
existed  an  inscription  of  Asoka,  recording  the  name  and 
purpose  of  the  cave.  The  present  inscriptions  are  deeply 
and  boldly  cut,  but  the  letters  are  not  polished.  There  are 
two  distinct  inscriptions,  the  upper  one,  of  two  lines,  being 
somewhat  later  in  date  than  the  lower  one,  of  four  lines,  in 
rather  larger  letters.  Both  of  these  inscriptions  have  been 
translated  by  James  Prinsep,+  who,  owing  perhaps  to  the  mis- 
placement of  the  lines  of  his  fao-aimilia,  did  not  perceive 
that  translations  of  both  had  already  been  published  by 
Wilkins  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Besearches. 
There  is  some  variation  in  the  two  versions  of  these  inscrip- 
tions, which  win  be  examined  hereafter. 

The  fourth  cave  of  the  Bar&bar  group  is  that  which  is 
called  Fiswa  Mitra  by  Major  Kittoe,  but  which  was  named 


•  Easbem  India,  Vol.  1.,  p.  104. 
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simply  Fiatca-jhopri,  or  "  Viawa's  hut,"  by  my  informants. 
This  cave,  marked  D.  in  the  map,  is  excayated  in  a  large  block 
of  granite  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  cave  ridge  and  at  a 
somewhat  lower  level.  It  consists  of  two  rooms,  an  outer 
apartment  or  ante-chamber  which  is  polished  throughout,  and 
an  inner  apartment  of  11  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  rough 
and  unfinished.  The  former  is  14i  feet  long  by  8  feet  4s  inches 
broad,  and  has  an  inscription  on  the  right  hand  wall  of  four 
lines  in  the  ancient  Pali  character  of  Asoka's  inscriptions. 
The  last  five  letters  have  been  purposely  mutilated  with  the 
chisel,  but  they  are  still  quite  legible.*  The  inscription, 
which  is  otherwise  perfect,  records  the  dedication  of  the  eavo 
by  Raja  PiyaeUm  (that  is,  Asoka  himself,)  in  the  12th  year  of 
his  reign,  equivalent  to  252  B.  C.  This  is  the  only  inscription 
in  this  cave  which  would  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  Brahmanical  occupants  or  visitors  of  the  other  caves. 
On  the  fioor  of  this  outer  chamber  there  are  four  oblong 
socket  holes,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  intended  for 
the  reception  of  timber  framing,  as  suggested  by  Major 
Kittoe. 

The  great  cave  in  the  Ndgdrjuni  Hill,  marked  E.  in  the 
map,  is  excavated  ia  the  southern  face  of  the  rock,  at  a 
height  of  60  feet  above  the  country.  It  is  approached  by 
a  flight  of  stone  steps,  but  the  entrance  is  concealed  partly 
by  a  tree  and  partly  by  an  Idgdh  wall,  which  was  built 
by  the  last  Musalm^n  occupants.  It  was  inhabited  when 
visited  by  Major  Kittoe  in  1847,  but  was  emply  when  I 
saw  it.  This  cave  is  46  feet  5  inches  long  and  19  feet  2 
inches  broad,  both  ends  being  semi-circular.  The  walls 
are  6  feet  6  inches  high,  and  the  vaulted  roof  has  a  rise  of 
4  feet,  making  a  total  height  of  10  feet  6  inches.t  The 
whole  of  the  interior  is  polished,  but  quite  plain.  There 
is  a  low  brick  platform  of  modem  date  at  one  end,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  Musalma,n  Saint,  who  was  the 
disciple  and  successor  of  Haji  Sdrmdyan.  The  door-way  of 
the  cave  is  of  Egyptian  form,  being  two  feet  6  inches  wide  at 
top,  and  2  feet  11^  inches  at  bottom,  with  a  height  of  6  feet 
and  half  an  inch.  On  the  eastern  jamb  of  the  door-way 
there  is  an  insmption  in  ten  lines  of  the  same  family  and 
same  date  as  those  over  the  door-way  of  the  Lomas  Eishi 


•  Soe  Plate  XX.,  No.  3  Inscriptioi 
t  See  PbU  XIX,  Pig.  5. 
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CaTe.  This  inscription  bas  been  translated  by  Wilkins  and 
hy  James  Prinsep.*  On  tbe  western  jamb  of  tbe  door  tbere 
is*  a  sbort  inscription  in  large  letters  of  tbe  7tb  or  8tb  century. 
Acharya  Sri  Togananda,  "  the  teacher  Sri  Yogananda,"  whose 
name  will  be  found  repeated  in  another  cave.t 

On  the  outside,  immediately  over  the  door-way,  tbere 
is  a  small  sunken  tablet,  containing  a  short  inscription  of 
four  lines  in  the  ancient  FaU  characters  of  Asoka's  edicts. 
This  has  been  translated  by  James  Prinsep4  The  cave  is 
called  Gopi-ka-kubha,  that  is,  the  "  Gopi's  or  milkmaid's 
Cave."  The  inscription  records  that  "  The  Gopi's  Cave,  an 
abode  lasting  as  the  Sun  and  Moon,  was  caused  to  be  exca- 
vated by  Dasaratha,  beloved  of  the  Devas,  on  his  accession 
to  tbe  throne,  as  a  hermitage  for  the  most  devoted  Bhadantas 
(Buddhist  ascetics). "§ 

The  other  two  caves  of  the  N4gS.rjuni  Group  are  situated 
in  a  low  rocky  ridge  on  tbe  northern  side  of  the  hill.  To 
the  south,  and  in  front  of  the  caves,  there  are  two  raised 
terraces.  The  lower  one  to  the  eastward  has  a  well,  9  feet 
in  diameter  and  23  feet  deep,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
entrauce  to  tbe  eastern  cave,  which  in  the  inscription  is 
called  the  "  Va^piya-ka-kubha,  or  "  Vapiya  Cave,"  which  I 
believe  refers  to  the  well  (vapij  above  described,  and  which 
may,  therefore,  be  translated  as  the  "Well  Cave."  The 
upper  terrace  to  the  westward  is  120  feet  long  from  north  to 
south,  60  feet  broad  from  west  to  east,  and  10  feet  in  height 
above  the  plain.  Tbe  walls  are  chiefly  of  brick,  but  there 
are  several  squared  stones  and  granite  pillars  near  the  top. 
These  must,  I  think,  have  been  added  afterwards  by  the 
Muhammedans  when  they  occupied  tbe  caves,  for  the  platform 
is  covered  with  their  small  tombs.  All  around  there  are 
heaps  of  bricks  and  fragments  of  carved  and  squared  stones 
which  show  that  several  buildings  must  once  have  existed  in 
this  place.  The  upper  platform  I  beheve  to  have  been  the 
site  of  a  vihar  or  Buddhist  chapel  monastery,  but  there  is 
nothing  now  remaining  te  prove  any  Buddhist  occupation, 
excepting  only  one  fragment  of  a  standing  statue. 

'  S«e  Autic  RdMarobee,  I.,  282 ;  tud  Beogol  Asiatic  Sooietjr'B  Journal,  1837,  p.  672. 

t  See  Plato  XS.,  No.  7  Iiuaiptioii. 

;  Bengal  Anatio  Society's  JounuJ,  1SS7,  p.  677. 

5  See  Plate  XX,,  No.  i  loBoriptioil. 
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The  Vapiya  Cave,  marked  P.  in  the  map,  has  a  small 
porch  or  ante-chamber,  6  feet  long  by  5^  feet  broad,  from 
which  a  door-way  only  2  feet  10  inches  wide  leads  to  the 
principal  room,  which  is  16  feet  9  inches  long  and  11  feet  3 
inches  broad.  The  roof  is  vaulted,  and  10  feet  6  inches  in 
total  height.  The  whole  of  the  walls  are  highly  polished. 
On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  porch  there  is  an  inscription  of 
four  lines  in  the  old  Pali  characters  of  Asoka's  edicts.* 
In  this  record  the  cave  is  called,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
Vapiya-ka-kubha,  or  "  the  Well  Cave,"  in  evident  allusion  to 
the  well  in  front  of  it.  The  remainder  of  the  inscription  is 
word  for  word  the  same  as  that  of  the  Gopi's  Cave.  There 
are  several  short  inscriptions  on  the  side  walls  of  the  porch 
and  on  the  jambs  of  the  door-way,  but  they  are  of  little 
interest,  as  they  merely  record  the  names  of  visitors.  The 
longest  of  them  reads — 

AchArya  Sri  Yogananda pranamati  Siddheswara,  "The 
teacher  Sri  Yogananda  offers  adoration  to  Siddheswara."+ 
In  this  inscription  we  find  the  name  of  tile  lingam  now  exist- 
ing in  the  temple  of  the  Baribar  Peak,  recorded  in  characters 
of  the  6th  or  7th  century.  James  Prinsep  refers  them  to  the 
6th  century.  A  still  older  inscription,  Videsa  Vmuaya 
Kirttik,  or  "  the  renown  of  Vasu  of  Videsa,"  belongs  to  the 
age  of  the  Guptas.  According  to  Buchanan,  this  cave  is 
called  Mirza  Mandai,  or  the  "  Mirza's  house." 

Tlie  third  cave  of  the  NAgd,rjuni  Group,  marked  G.  in  the 
map,  is  situated  immediately  to  the  westward  of  the  last 
cave,  in  a  gap  or  natural  cleft  of  the  rock,  which  has  pro- 
bably been  enlarged  by  art.  The  entrance  to  the  cave  lies  in 
this  gap  facing  the  east.  It  is  a  mere  passage,  only  2  feet 
10  inches  in  width  and  6  feet  1^  inch  in  height,  with  a 
length  of  7  feet  2  inches  on  the  northern  side,  and  of  6  feet 
9  inches  on  the  southern  side.  There  are  socket  holes  both 
above  and  below  for  the  reception  of  a  wooden  door.  The 
cave  itself  is  16  feet  4  inches  by  4  feet  3  inches  ;  but  it  has 
been  divided  into  two  rooms  by  a  rude  brick  wall.  This 
must  have  been  the  work  of  some  ascetic  of  former  days,  as 
the  only  opening  to  the  inner  room  appears  to  be  too  small 
for  the  passage  of  any  grown-up  man,  and  could  only  have 

*  See  Pkt«  XX.,  No.  G  Inscnptign,  taA  Plate  XIX.,  Elg.  6,  for  plan, 
t  See  PUte  XX.,  No.  S  Inwription. 
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been  used  by  the  occupant  for  the  reception  of  food.  On  the 
right  hand  jamb  of  the  door-way  there  is  an  inscription 
of  four  lines  in  the  old  Pali  characters  of  Asoka's  edicte,  in 
which  this  cave  is  called  the  Vadathi-kd-kubha.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  record  is  letter  for  letter  the  same  as  those  of 
the  (}opi  and  Vapiya  Oaves.  The  meaning  of  the  name  of 
Vadatki  I  am  not  able  to  explain.  The  root  vada  means  to 
separate  or  divide,  to  surround  or  encompass,  and  also  to 
cover.  Any  one  of  these  meanings  might  be  appropriately 
applied  as  descriptive  of  the  peculiar  position  of  this  cave, 
for  it  is  entirely  separated  from  the  other  cave ;  it  is  encom- 
passed by  the  bluff  rooks  of  the  gap  in  which  it  is  situated, 
and  is  so  effectually  covered  or  screened  from  view,  that  it 
altogelher  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Hathome  when  he 
made  copies  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  Gopi  and  Vapiya  caves 
for  James  Prinsep.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  term 
"  secluded"  would  be  descriptive  of  the  position  of  the  cave, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  Vadathika  may  probably  be  a 
vernacular  form  of  vada  +  arthika,  the  whole  meaning 
simply  the  cave  of  the  "  secluded  mendicants."  According  to 
Buchanan,  this  cave  is  called  the  abode  of  E^ji  Harmdyan* 

Prom  the  foregoing  account  of  the  Barabar  caves,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  two  groups  are  separated 'by  date  as  well  as 
hy  position,  the  Satghara  caves  having  been  excavated  in  the 
12th  and  19th  year^  of  Baja  Fiyadiai  (or  Asoka)  while 
those  of  N&g&rjoni  were  excavated  in  the  first  year  of 
Dasaratha,  the  beloved  of  the  Devas.  According  to  the 
Vishnu  Pur4na,  Daaaratha  was  the  grandson  of  Asoka,  and 
the  son  of  Suyasas  ;  and  as  the  son  of  Asoka,  according  to  the 
Vaya  Purana,  reigned  only  eight  years,  the  accession  of 
Dasaratha  must  have  taken  place  in  214i  B.  C.  The  age  of 
the  N^gfLrjuni  caves  is,  therefore,  31  years  later  than  that 
of  the  Kama-ohopar,  and  38  years  later  tlian  that  of  the 
Sud4ma  and  Viswa  Caves. 

Prom  the  various  inscriptions  we  learn  that  those  caves 
have  been  successively  occupied  hy  Buddhists  and  hy 
Brahmanists.  They  were  originally  excavated  for  the  occu- 
pation of  Buddhist  monks  by  the  Kings  Asoka  and  Dasaratha 
in  the  third  century  before  Christ.  About  the  third  or  fourth 
century  after  Christ,  the  Kings  S^dula  Varmma  and  Ananta 
Varmma,  placed    Brahmanical    images    of   JOeva-mdid,    of 

*  Soe  Plate  XIX.,  fig.  7,  lor  pUn,  aai  Plata  XX.,  Ko.  0,  for  mscripUon. 
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Katy&yani,  and  of  Mahddeva  and  his  wife  in  three  of  the 
caves.  At  a  somewhat  later  date,  in  the  sixth  or  seTenth  cen- 
tury, the  teacher  Yogananda  recorded  his  adoration  of  the  Sid- 
dheawara  lingam.  This  occupation  by  Brahmans  in  the  seventh 
century  may  account  for  the  sUence  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim 
Hwen  Thsang  regarding  the  caves,  which,  as  being  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Gaya,  would  otherwise  have 
attracted  his  attention.  At  a  still  later  date,  somewhere  about 
the  twelfth  century,  the  Jogi-Karmamdrga  and  the  pilgrim 
Bhayankara  Ndtha  visited  the  caves  and  inscribed  their 
names.*  Still  later,  the  NS-gS-ijuni  caves  were  occupied  by 
Musalmdn  Fakirs.  The  Idgdh  outside  the  Gopi  Cave  is  said 
to  be  only  160  years  old,  but  the  numerous  graves  on  the 
raised  terrace  in  front  of  the  Va^iya  Cave  would  seem  to 
denote  a  much  longer  occupation  of  probably  not  less  than 
300  or  4^0  years. 

During  this  successive  occupation,  the  eaves  would 
appear  to  have  received  new  names,  as  not  one  of  the  ancient 
names  recorded  in  the  inscriptions  has  been  preserved. 
Indeed,  the  most  ancient  names  would  seem  to  have  been  lost 
at  a  very  early  date,  for  the  Gopi  Cave  of  Dasaratha  is  desig- 
nated by  Ananta  Varmma  as  "  this  cavern  of  the  Vindhya 
mountains,"  and  the  Vadatki  Cave  is  called  simply  "  this 
Cave,"  as  if  the  ancient  names  bad  already  been  forgotten. 
Similarly,  the  Lomos  K-ishi  Cave  is  called  Pravara-giri-guha, 
or  "  the  great  mountain  cave."  From  these  instances,  I  would 
infer  tbat  the  present  names  of  the  caves  are  all  of  later  date 
than  the  time  of  Ananta  Varmma  in  the  third  or  fourth  cen- 
tiiry.  That  they  were  also  of  Brahmanical  origin  seems  to  me 
to  bo  quite  certain  for  the  following  reasons :  Karna-chop&r 
I  take  to  be  simply  Xarrea-^'Aopra,  or  "  Kama's  Hut,"  so  named 
after  Kama,  King  of  Angga,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Pritha, 
the  mother  of  the  Pandus.  Similarly,  Lomas  Rishi,  who 
was  described  to  Buchanan  as  a  "  very  hairy  saint,"  is  no 
doubt  the  same  as  Loma-pada  or  "  hairy  foot,"  who  was  also 
one  of  the  Kings  of  Angga  (or  Bbagalpur).  But  as  Loma- 
pada  is  only  a  descriptive  appellation  of  a  Prince  whose 
true  name  was  Dasaratha,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  name  of 

■  See  Plata  XX.,  D  and  B  inBcripUons  from  the  V»piy»  ot  Well  Cave.  The  other 
in«criptioiiB  giren  in  the  ume  Vtalbs  tre  short  desultorj  recordH  of  little  iiD|<ortaDc«. 
No.  16,  daridra-Mntdra,  "  the  caye  of  fomrtj"  and  Noa.  18  and  19,  Idaa-kdjuira,  "  tJie 
cave  nE  afflicUou,"  no  doubt  refer  to  BuddbiDO,  and  «bow  th»t  theae  cavee  nere  inhabited, 
or  at  least  viuted,   bj  Buddhiat  Totarien  a^  late  as  the  third  or  fourtb  centuiy  A .  O. 
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Dasaratha,  the  founder  of  the  three  Nagarjuni  Cares,  had  ac- 
tually been  preserved  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period,  and 
was  then  ignorautly  referred  by  the  Brahmans  to  the  early  king 
of  Angga,  instead  of  to  the  Maurya  Prince  of  Magatha.  Re- 
garding the  name  of  Suddma  or  Sudkdma,  1  am  unable  to 
oflfer  any  conjecture;  but  Viswamilra  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  seven  Hishis,  or  great  Brahmanical  Saints. 

The  silence  of  Hwen  Thsang  regarding  the  caves  has 
been  already  noticed ;  but  I  have  a  suspicion  that  he  had  heard 
of  the  celebrated  spring  of  tho  Pdt&l  Qangd  at  the  foot  of  the 
Bar&bar  HUl.  According  to  his  account,  there  was  a  iamous 
spring  of  pure  water  situated  at  30  li  (or  5  miles)  to  the  north 
of  Gaya.*  Now,  as  I  could  not  hear  of  any  spring  to  the 
northward  of  Gaya  nearer  than  Barlbar,  I  would  suggest 
that  Hwen  Thsang's  distance  of  30  li  shoiild  be  corrected  to 
130  li  (or  21f  nules),  which  would  make  his  famous  spring 
agree  exactly  with  the  position  of  the  Pdtdl  Qanga,  accord- 
ing to  the  distance  by  road,  which  is  13  miles  to  the  Beta 
D&k  Bungalow  +  6  to  the  Kauwa-Dol  Hill  +  2  more  to  the 
Pat&l  Gangd,.  Hwen  Thsang  adds  that  "  the  Indians,  follow- 
ing an  ancient  tradition,  called  this  spring  the  'holy  water" 
(I'eau  sainte),  and  that  at  all  times  whoever  drank  of  it,  or 
bathed  in  it,  was  instantly  purified  from  the  stain  of  his  sins.'* 
Now  the  source  of  the  P4tfi.l  Gangi  is  still  held  in  such  esteem 
that,  according  to  Buchanan,  from  20,000  to  50,000  people 
assemble  anni^ly  in  the  middle  of  tho  month  of  Bh4drapada 
to  bathe  in  its  waters,  and  about  600  people  bathe  daily 
during  the  whole  of  that  month. 

Should  this  identification  be  correct,  it  would  seem  to 
be  almost  certain  that  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
ixarj  of  our  era,  not  only  were  these  caves  occupied  by  the 
Brahmans,  but  the  very  memory  of  their  Buddhist  origin 
had  either  been  forgotten  or  was  carefully  concealed. 


XIV.    DHARAWAT. 

The  Dhardtoat  group  of  hills  lies  immediately  to  the 
northward  of  the  Bar&bar  hills,  about  1^  mile  distant.  Inhere 
are  two  distinct  ridges  running  from  west  to  east,  that  to  the 
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south  being  nearly  two  miles  in  length  with  three  peaks 
named  Saleya,  Gureya,  and  DhaoU*  The  nearest  road  from 
Bar&bar  to  Dhar^wat  lies  through  a  pass  hetween  the  Gureya 
and  Dliaoli  HilU.  The  northern  rid^o  consists  of  a  single 
hill  named  Batani,  which  in  former  days  was  occupied  by 
some  establishment  of  the  Buddhists.  On  the  northern  slope 
of  the  hill  there  are  two  brick  terraces  which  have  been  built 
up  against  the  rock.  The  eastern  terrace  is  60  feet  long  by 
20  feet  broad,  and  60  feet  above  the  plain.  Near  the  top  the 
solid  brick-work  can  still  be  seen  for  20  feet  in  height,  below 
which  the  brick  rubbish  reaches  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The 
second  terrace  lies  more  than  200  feet  to  the  westward  of 
the  other  ;  it  has  a  front  of  250  feet,  but  its  height  is  not 
more  than  15  feet  above  the  plain.  Oa  this  terrace  there  are 
two  broken  Buddhist  figures,  and  beneath  it  there  are  four 
others,  of  which  one  bears  the  usual  Buddhist  formula  of 
"  Te  Dkarmma  hetu  prabhava,  &c."  in  characters  of  the 
9th  or  10th  century. 

To  the  north  of  the  Ratani  Hill  there  is  a  large  tank  called 
Chdndokhar  Tai,  2,000  feet  in  length  and  800  feet  in  width. 
On  the  eastern  embankment  there  is  a  new  temple  to  Mahfl,- 
deva,  only  three  years  old,  and  close  beside  it  a  very  small 
old  temple  to  Narsingh.  Outside  this  temple  there  is  a  very 
fine  life-size  statue  named  Bhairav.  The  figure  stands  under 
a  thick  stem  of  lotus  which  forms  an  arch  overhead,  and  from 
which  little  curling  blanches  strike  off  on  both  sides,  ending 
in  lotus  flowers  which  support  tiny  figures  of  men,  women, 
and  animals.  The  statue  has  twelve  arms,  and  bears  in  the 
bead-dress  a  small  figure  of  Buddha  squatted  with  hands  in 
lap.  I  recognized  it  at  once  as  a  statue  of  the  ^mous 
Bodhiaatwa  Avalokiteawara.  ■  Beside  the  statue,  there  are 
several  sculptured  stones  containing  rows  of  Buddhas,  and 
also  several  fragments  of  votive  stupas,  and  two  slabs  with 
representations  of  the  Nava-graha,  or  "  nine  planets."  There 
are  also  numerous  fragments  of  sculptiire  under  a  Pipal  tree 
close  by,  two  of  which  bear  inscriptions  in  characters  of  the 
9th  or  10th  century. 

To  the  nortb-east  of  the  Chfl,ndokbar  Tfl,l  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive mound  of  brick  ruin,  which  is  probably  only  the 
remains  of  the  former  town  of  Dhar&wat.    In  the  north-west 


■  See  FUte  No.  XVIU. 
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cotner  of  ibis  mound  there  are  two  small  eminences,  wliich 
may  be  the  remains  of  temples,  but  as  the  surface  of  the 
mound  now  presents  nothing  but  small  fragments  of  bricks, 
all  the  larger  bricks  having  been  remoyed  to  farnish  materials 
for  the  present  village,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  what  kind 
of  buildings  may  once  have  stood  upon  it.  All  that  can  be 
inferred,  I  tliink,  from  the  present  remains  is,  that  Bhariwat 
must  at  one  time,  probably  about  the  8th  or  9th  century, 
have  been  the  seat  of  a  considerable  Buddhist  community. 
Major  Kittoe  paid  a  hurried  visit  to  Dbar&wat  by  moon-light. 
He  notices  the  twelve-armed  figure,  which  he  calls  a  Buddiust 
sculpture,  as  being  very  remarkable. 

XV.    BESARH. 

The  village  of  Besdrh,  or  Besddh  in  Nagari  characters,  is 
situated  27  m£es,  a  little  to  the  east  of  north  from  Patna,  and 
20  miles  from  H&jipur  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges.  Both 
the  distance  and  direction  from  Patna  point  to  this  place  as  the 
representative  of  the  ancient  Vaisdli.  The  name  also  is  the 
same,  as  it  is  written  Beadrh  by  Abul  Fazl  in  his  Aia 
Akbari.*  Now,  Hwen  Thsang  places  the  King's  Palace  la 
Vais&li  at  120  li,  or  20  miles,  to  the  east  of  north  from  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Ganges  opposite  PlLtaliputra,  that  is, 
from  the  present  H&jipur.f  He  also  describes  the  King's 
Palace  as  being  from  4  to  6  2i  (from  3,600  to  4,400  feet)  in 
circuit,  which  agrees  with  the  size  of  the  ruined  fort  now 
called  Raja  Biadl'ka-garh,  which  is  1,580  feet  long  and  760 
feet  broad  inside,  or  4,660  feet  in  circuit  roimd  the  crest  of  the 
mound.  This  almost  perfect  coincidence  of  name,  position, 
and  dimensions,  seems  quite  sufficient  to  place  the  identifi- 
cation of  Besarh  with  Vaisali  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 
I  will,  therefore,  now  proceed  to  describe  the  objects  of  interest 
that  still  remain  in  Bes&rh  and  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Bakhra,  which  will  afford  further  proof  of  the  identity  of 
Besfirh  and  Vaisali. 

These  ruins  were  visited  by  Mr.  J.  Stephenson  in  1834, 
and  described  by  htm  in  Prinsep's  Journal.^  They  consist 
of  two  distinct  groups,  one  at  BeaSrh  itself,  and  the  other 

•  GladTtin'a  Tnmiltttion,  II.,  198. 

i  JdIUd'b  Hwen  Tbaang,  II.,  S99.    To  SwetapDra  90  Ii,  pliu  80  U  to  tba  Oange*.    Id 

Vol.  1.,  p.  IS?,  the  diabinoe  to  Swetapnm  la  «tated  to  be  100  U. 
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2  miles  to  the  north-north-west  of  Bes&rh,  and  1  mile  to  the 
south-east  of  Bakhra.  But  the  whole  of  these  must  have 
belonged  to  the  ancient  Vais&li,  as  Hwen  Thsang  describes 
the  old  foundations  of  the  city,  although  even  then  much 
ruined,  as  occupying  a  circuit  of  from  60  to  70  U,  or  from 
10  to  12  miles.  Now,  an  oblong  square,  3^  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  2^  miles  from  west  to  east,  making  a 
circuit  of  exactly  12  miles,  would  include  both  Bakhra  and 
Bes&rh  and  all  the  remains  that  are  at  present  traceable. 
This  of  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Bakhra 
ruins  must  have  formed  part  of  the  ancient  VaistQi ;  but  the 
fact  will  be  placed  byond  all  doubt  when  I  come  to  describe 
the  ruins  themselves,  which  correspond  in  the  most  remark- 
able manner  with  the  minute  details  recorded  by  Hwen 
Thsang. 

The  remains  at  Besarh  consist  of  a  large  deserted  fort, 
and  a  ruined  brick  stupa.  The  fort  is  a  large  brick  covered 
mound  of  earth,  1,680  feet  long  from  north  to  south,  and  760 
feet  broad  from  west  to  east,  measured  £rom  edge  to  edge.* 
It  has  round  towers  at  the  four  corners,  and  the  whole  is 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  which  was  full  of  water  at  the  time 
of  my  visit.  The  ruined  ramparts  along  the  edge,  and  the 
four  towers  at  the  comers,  are  somewhat  higher  than  the 
mass  of  the  mound,  which  has  a  general  elevation  of  from 
6  to  8  feet  above  the  country.  The  height  of  the  north-west 
bastion  I  found  by  measurement  to  be  12  feet  above  the  fields, 
and  15  feet  above  the  bottom  of  tbe  ditch,  where  it  was  dry. 
The  main  entrance  was  in  the  middle  of  the  south  face,  where 
there  still  exists  a  broad  embankment  across  the  ditch,  as  well 
as  a  passage  through  the  rampart.  In  the  northern  lace  there 
was  probably  only  a  postern  gate,  as  there  is  no  passive 
through  the  rampart,  and  no  trace  of  any  embankment  across 
the  ditch,  excepting  the  fact  that  the  only  dry  part  of  the 
ditch  is  on  this  fiioe.  The  only  building  wiliiin  the  fort  is  a 
small  brick  temple  of  modem  date. 

Outside  tbe  south-west  angle  of  the  fort,  and  about  1,000 
feet  distant,  there  is  a  ruined  mound  of  solid  brick-work,  23 
feet  8  inches  in  height  above  the  fields.  The  whole  of  the 
top  has  been  levelled  for  the  reception  of  Musalman  tombs, 
of  which  tbe  largest,  ascribed  to  Mir  Abdal,  is  said  to  be  600 
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Ifears  old.  Mr.  Stephenson  gives  the  name  of  the  Saint  as 
Mir  Abdulhih,  and  the  age  of  the  tomb  as  250  years.  My 
informant  was  the  Musalman  whom  I  found  in  charge  of  the 
tomb.  On  the  south  edge  of  the  mound  there  is  a  magnifi- 
cent wide-spreading  Banian  Tree,  supported  on  numerous 
trunks,  which  shades  the  whole  of  the  tombs.  On  the  same 
side  also  a  flight  of  steps  leads  down  to  the  Tillage  of  Besarh. 
This  brick  mound  is  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  siupas,  or  solid 
towers  of  Vaisali,  of  which  so  many  are  described  by  Hwen 
Thsang.  "  Both  within  and  without  and  all  round  the  town 
of  Vaisali,"  says  he,  "  the  sacred  monuments  are  so  many 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  them."*  He  has, 
however,  described  a  few  of  them,  which  were  situated  to  the 
south  of  the  town,  one  of  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  solid 
brick  raoimd  that  now  bears  the  tomb  of  the  Musalmdn 
Saint,  Mir  Abdal. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the  town,  there  was  a 
vihar,  and  also  a  stupa  in  the  garden  which  Amraddrikd  had 
presented  to  Buddha.  Beside  the  garden  there  waa  another 
stupa  erected  on  the  spot  whem  Buddha  had  announced  his 
approaching  Nirvdnd  (or  death).  Beyond  this  there  was  a 
third  stupa  on  the  spot  where  the  "thousand  sons  had  recog- 
nized their  mother."  A  fourth  stupa  stood  over  the  spot  where 
Buddha  was  said  to  have  taken  exercise,  and  a  fifth,  erected 
on  ancient  foundations,  commemorated  the  site  on  which  he 
had  explained  certain  sacred  books.  A  sixth  stupa  held  the 
relics  of  one-half  of  the  body  of  Ananda,  the  other  half 
being  enshrined  at  Raja-griba.  The  hearing  of  these  stupas 
from  the  garden  of  Amraddrikd  is  not  stated ;  but  as  the  mass 
of  the  esisting  brick  ruins  lies  to  the  westward  of  the  southern 
entrance  of  the  fort,  the  whole  of  these  monuments  must 
have  been  situated  in  that  direction.  Of  the  six  stupas 
described  by  Hwen  Thsang,  it  is  probable  that  only  two  were  of 
any  size,  namely,  that  erected  on  the  spot  where  Buddha  had 
announced  his  approaching  Nirvdnd,  and  that  which  contained 
the  relics  of  the  half  body  of  Ananda.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  presence  of  the  Musalman  tombs  on  the 
top  of  this  ancient  stupa  effectually  precludes  any  attempt  at 
excavation,  otherwise  a  shaft  sunk  down  through  the  centre 
of  the  mound  would  probably  reveal  the  purpose  for  which 
the  monument  had  been  erected.    The  stupa  built  by  the 
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King  of  MagadLa  in  Raja-grilia,  over  tlie  other  half  of  the 
remains  of  Ananda,  is  said  by  Hwen  Thsang  to  have  been  a 
superb  one.  An  annual  fair  is  held  at  the  Besarh  stupa  in 
the  month  of  Ghaitra,  when  many  thousands  of  people  as- 
semble at  the  siirine  of  Mir  Abdal.  As  the  occurrence  of 
this  fair  is  regulated  by  the  solar  reckoning  of  the  Hindus, 
and  not  by  the  lunar  year  of  the  Muhammedans,  I  conclude 
that  the  festival  was  established  long  before  the  time  of  the 
Musalman  Saint.  I  would,  therefore,  as  the  fair  is  held 
beside  the  ruined  stupa,  connect  the  festival  with  some 
celebration  in  honour  of  Buddha,  or  of  one  of  his  disciples. 
Two  ornamental  stone  pillars  of  mediaeval  date  were  found  a 
short  time  ago  in  excavating  near  the  foot  of  the  mound. 

To  the  westward  of  the  fort  there  is  a  large  sheet  of 
water  with  an  island  on  the  east  side,  on  which  is  situated  a 
small  temple  dedicated  to  MahadeTa.  Inside  the  temple  all 
tiie  sculptures  found  in  the  ruins  of  Besarh  have  been  col- 
lected. The  principal  sculpture  is  a  group  of  Mahadeva 
seated  on  his  bull  Nandi  and  caressing  Durga,  or  Gauri,  who 
is  seated  on  a  lion.  There  is  also  a  standing  figure  of  the 
four-armed  Yishnu  with  a  radiated  halo  round  his  head.  In 
his  hands  he  holds  a  club,  a  ball,  a  quoit,  and  a  shell.  A  third 
scidpture  represents  the  Ashia  SaMi,  or  eight  female  energies 
seated  on  their  respective  vahans  or  vehicles.  The  remaining 
sculptures  are  Buddhistical.  One  is  of  Buddha  the  Ascetic, 
two  represent  the  Dhyani  Buddha,  Amitdbha,  while  a  fourth 
is  a  seated  figure  of  the  famous  Bodhisatwa  Avalokiteswara. 

There  are  several  small  sheets  of  water  to  the  north  and 
north-west  of  the  fort,  but  when  I  saw  them  they  were  irre- 
gular in  shape  and  seemed  to  me  mostly  natural  hollows  filled 
with  the  rain  which  had  recently  fallen.  The  Natives,  how- 
ever, say  that  formerly  there  were  52  tania  (Batean  Pokhar) 
around  Besarh,  two  of  which  still  exist  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bakhra. 

The  remains  at  Bakhra  are  all  situated  on  a  low  mound 
just  one  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  village,  and  two  miles 
to  the  north  north-west  of  the  Fort  of  BesArh.*  The  greater 
portion  of  this  mound  is  now  cultivated,  but  the  whole 
surface  is  covered  with  small  fragments  of  bricks.  The  edge 
of  the  mound  is  best  defined  on  the  western  side,  where  it 
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has  an  elevation  of  four  feet.  The  remains  consist  of — \st, 
a  stone  pillar  surmounted  by  a  lion ;  2nd,  a  ruined  stupa  of 
solid  brick ;  3rd,  a  tank ;  4ith,  four  small  eminences  which 
mark  the  sites  of  ancient- buildings;  and  5lh,  a  very  fine 
life-sise  statue  of  Buddha  the  Ascetic,  which  was  discovered 
only  eight  years  ago.  The  pillar  and  the  ruined  stupa  have 
already  been  described  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  and  the  site  has 
already  been  identified  by  M.  Yiden  de  St.  Martin,  as  well  as 
by  myself,  with  the  Vaisali  of  the  Buddhists. 

The  lion  pillar  of  Bakhra  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a 
small  court-yard  with  small  rooms  on  three  sides — the  resi- 
dence of  a  Sanydai  who  has  recently  settled  at  this  place. 
The  people  call  him  Eaba.  He  is  about  30  years  of  age,  and 
appeared  to  me  very  like  a  sepoy.  He  was  obliging  and 
commuaicative,  and  gave  me  both  fissistance  and  information. 
If  he  had  been  surly  and  disobliging,  he  might  easily  have 
raised  religious  scruples,  and  thus  liave  thwarted  me  from 
making  an  excavation  round  the  pillar,  which  I  was  parti- 
cularly anxious  to  do,  as  it  was  evident  to  rae  that  the 
column  had  sunk  considerably  into  the  earth.  Tlie  man  had 
a  few  followers,  and  appeared  to  be  very  comfortable.  There 
was  plenly  of  food  stored  in  his  house,  and  a  fine  old  well  on 
the  east  side  of  the  court-yard. 

The  shaft  of  the  pillar  is  a  single  block  of  polished 
sand-stone,  18  feet  in  height  above  the  present  ground  level 
of  the  court,  yard  in  which  it  stands,  and  27  feet  11  inches 
above  the  surrounding  fields.  The  difference  between  these 
two  measurements,  or  9  feet  11  inches,  represents  the  ac- 
cumulation of  rubbish  around  the  pillar  above  the  general 
level  of  the  country.  I  made  an  excavation  all  round 
the  shaft  until  I  reached  water  at  a  depth  of  14i  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  court-yard,  and  of  4  feet  1  inch  below  the 
level  of  the  fields.  The  water  in  the  old  well  close  by  was 
standing  at  the  same  level.  As  the  whole  of  the  shaft  ex- 
posed by  the  excavation  is  polished,  it  appears  to  me  certain 
that  the  pillar  must  have  suak  into  the  ground  at  least  4 
feet  1  inch  in  depth,  and  most  probably  several  feet  more, 
as  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  basement  at  the  point 
reached  by  my  excavation.  The  whole  height  of  shaft 
above  the  water  level  is  32  feet.  I  was  informed  by  an  old 
man  at  Besarh  that  the  Saheb  who  excavated  the  Bukhi-a 
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fitupa  left  a  Beng&li  to  make  an  excavatioik  round  the  pillar, 
aud  that  just  at  the  water  level  he  found  a  square  pedestal 
in  three  steps.  Before  I  began  my  own  excaTation,  I  was 
told  that  a  previous  excavation  had  been  made  down  to  the 
water  level  without  revealing  any  inscriptions.  I  found,  how- 
ever, a  few  short  records  in  the  curious  flourished  characters, 
which  James  Prinsep  called  "  shell-shaped,"  and  which  Major 
Kittoe  thought  somewhat  resembled  Chinese.  I  believe  that 
these  characters  belong  to  the  7th  or  8th  century.  But  at 
whatever  period  these  may  have  been  in  use,  it  is  certain 
that  at  least  4  or  6  feet  more  of  the  shaft  must  then  have 
been  exposed  to  view.  The  pillar  now  leans  to  the  westward, 
and  is  from  4  to  5  inches  out  of  the  perpendicular  at  the 
ground  level.  I  attribute  the  sinking  of  the  pillar  partly  to 
the  insufficiency  of  the  basement,  and  partly  to  the  want  of 
stiffness  in  the  sub-soU,  which  is  a  loose  wet  sand.  In  such 
a  soil  the  basement  should  have  been  well  spread  out,  with 
its  foundation  resting  on  wells,  so  as  to  oflfer  an  effectual 
resistance  to  the  thrust  of  the  heavy  pillar  which,  with  its 
capital,  must  weigh  nearly  60  tons.  The  shaft  alone  above 
the  water  level  weighs  37  tons.* 

The  upper  diameter  of  the  pillar  is  38-7  inches,  and  the 
lower  diameter  at  the  water  level  is  49'8  inches,  the  mean 
diameter  being  44*2  inches,  as  the  slope  of  the  shaft  is  quite 
straight.  The  pillar  is  surmounted  by  a  bell-shaped  capital, 
2  feet  10  inches  in  height,  with  an  obloog  abacus  of  12 
inches,  making  the  whole  height  of  capital  3  feet  10  inches. 
This  forms  the  pedestal  of  a  lion  statue  of  life-size.  The 
animal  is  seated  facing  the  north  with  his  hind  legs  under 
him,  with  bis  mouth  open  as  if  snarling,  and  his  tongue 
slightly  protruded.  The  attitude  is  rather  stiff,  and  the  fore 
legs  of  the  animal  seem  to  be  both  too  short  and  too  thick ; 
but  the  hair  of  the  mane  is  boldly  and  cleverly  treated,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  statue  is  certainly  striking. 

There  is  no  inscription  on  the  pillar  to  declare  the  object 
for  which  it  was  erected.  It  is  possible  that  a  short  inscrip- 
tion may  once  have  existed,  for  the  surface  of  the  pillar  has 
suffered  considerably,  and  in  one  part,  2^^  feet  above  the 
present  ground  level,  the  polished  surface  has  peeled  off  all 
round.     Numerous  names  of  visitors  have  been  cut  on  the 
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pillar.  Some  few  are  of  Musalm&ns,  several  of  Hindus,  but 
the  most  of  Christians.  The  visitors,  I  was  told,  wrote  their 
names  in  charcoal,  and  a  village  black-smith  afterwards 
traced  them  roughly  with  a  chisel  The  whole  surface  of  the 
pillar  within  reach  is  disfigured  with  these  rude  scrawls,  of 
which  the  neatest  and  smallest  is  that  of  *'  Keuben  Burrow, 
1792."  Some  of  the  N^gari  inscriptions  consist  of  two  short 
lines,  but  none  of  them,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  are  more 
than  200  or  300  years  old.  The  pillar  is  known  by  the 
people  as  BMm-Sen-kd-ldt  and  Bhim-Sen-kd-danda. 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  pillar  there  is  a  small 
tank,  200  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  150  feet  from  north  to 
south.  It  has  no  name,  but  is  simply  called  K4nd  or 
IPokhar.  To  the  south,  at  a  distance  of  35  feet,  there  is  a 
low  mound  of  broken  bricks,  which  must  have  been  the  site 
of  some  ancient  building.  At  short  distances  from  the 
south-west  and  north-west  corners  of  the  tank,  there  are  two 
similar  mounds.  The  probable  identification  of  the  taiJc  and 
mounds  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

Due  north  from  the  pillar,  and  just  outside  the  court- 
yard, there  is  a  ruined  stupa  of  solid  brick  siurmounted  by  a 
fine  old  Pipal  tree.  This  stupa  is  25  feet  10  inches  in  height 
above  the  fields,  but  only  15  feet  11  inches  above  the  present 
ground  level  of  the  pillar.  An  excavation  has  been  made 
right  into  the  centre  of  the  mound  from  the  north-west.  The 
excavation,  I  was  informed  by  an  old  man,  was  superintended 
by  a  Bengdli  servant  of  some  Sfi.heb  more  than  60  years  ago, 
but  no  discovery  was  made.  This  account  agrees  with  that 
given  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  who  relates  that  the  excavation  was 
made  by  a  Doctor,  resident  at  Muzafarpur,  30  years  ago,  that 
is,  previous  to  1835,  or  about  A.  D.  18U5.  As  the  centre  of 
the  mass  had  evidently  been  reached  by  the  Bengili,  I  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  make  any  further  excavation. 

To  the  north-east  of  the  ruined  stupa,  at  a  distance  of 
250  feet,  there  is  a  low  mound  similar  to  those  near  the  tank, 
and  due  north,  at  a  distance  of  500  feet,  there  is  a  small 
temple  containing  a  life-size  statue  of  Buddha  the  Ascetic, 
which  was  discovered  only  eight  years  ago  in  digging  up  some 
brick  walls  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  temple.  The 
statue  is  perfect,  not  even  the  nose  being  broken.  There 
is  a  small  Buddha  on  each  sido  of  the  figure,  and  there  are 
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two  lions  on  the  pedestal,  besides  a  loog  inscription^  begin- 
ning with  the  usual  Buddhist  formula.  There  is  no  date, 
1)ut  the  characters  are  those  of  the  8th  or  9th  century.  The 
spot  on  which  the  figure  was  found  was  most  probably  the 
site  of  an  ancient  vihdr  or  Buddhist  chapel  .monastery,  in 
which  the  statue  was  enshrined.  I  saw  several  of  the  bricks 
with  bevelled  edges  similar  to  those  that  form  part  of  the 
mouldings  of  the  Great  Temple  at  Buddha  Qaya,  and  of  the 
stupa  at  Giryek. 

The  lioD  pillar  and  the  surrounding  remains  at  Bakhra 
I  would  identify  with  a  group  of  holy  buildings  described 
by  Hwen  Tbsang  as  being  situated  upwards  of  one  mile  to 
the  north-west  of  the  Palace  of  Vais&li.  Tbe  exact  distance 
is  not  mentioned,  but  the  existing  remains  correspond  so 
closely  with  bis  detaUs  regarding  the  situation  and  nature 
of  the  different  objects,  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  whole  group.  The  first  work 
noticed  by  Hwen  Tbsang  as  being  upwards  of  one  mile  to 
tbe  north-west  of  the  Palace  of  Vaisili  is  a  stupa  that  was 
built  by  King  Asoka,  of  which  the  purpose  is  not  stated. 
Beside  the  stupa  there  was  a  stone  column  from  50  to  <)0 
feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  the  statue  of  a  lion.  To  the 
south  of  the  pillar  there  was  a  tank  which  had  been  ex- 
cavated by  a  flock  of  monkeys  for  the  use  of  Buddha.  At 
a  short  (Ustance  to  the  west  of  the  tank  there  was  a  stupa 
erected  on  the  spot  where  the  monkeys  climbed  a  tree  and 
filled  Buddha's  begging  pot  with  honey.  On  tbe  south 
side  of  the  tank  there  was  another  stupa  erected  on  the 
spot  where  the  monkeys  offered  the  honey  to  Buddha,  and 
at  tbe  north-west  angle  of  the  tank  there  was  a  statue  of 
a  monkey.* 

The  mined  stupa  to  the  north  of  the  pillar  I  would 
identiiy  with  Asoka's  stupa,  and  the  small  tank  to  the  south 
of  the  pillar  with  the  celebrated  Markata-krada  or  "  Mon- 
keys' Tank,"  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  in  the  same 
l)osition  with  respect  to  the  lion  pillar.  Tbe  two  low  mounds 
to  the  west  and  south  of  the  tank  correspond  with  the  sites 
of  the  two  stupas  built  to  commemorate  the  monkey's  offer- 
ing of  honey  to  Buddha ;  and  the  low  mound  to  the  north- 
west agrees  exactly  with  the  site  of   the  monkey's  statue. 

•  Juliou'8  Hwen  Tliaang,  II.,  pp.  386-387. 
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The  correspondence  between  the  several  objects  so  minately 
detailed  by  Hwen  Thsang  and  the  existing  remains  is  com- 
plete. The  only  point  on  which  there  is  any  seeming  discre- 
pancy is  the  height  of  the  pillar,  which  was  from  60  feet  to 
60  feet,  while  the  actual  pillar  may,  perhaps,  he  less.  The 
height  of  the  lion  statue  is  4  feet  6  inches,  that  of  the  capi- 
tal is  3  feet  10  inches,  and  that  of  the  polished  shaft  down  to 
the  water  level  is  35  feet  10  inches,  making  altogether  a  height 
of  only  4A  feet  2  inches ;  hut  as  neither  the  basement  of  the 
pillar  nor  the  end  of  the  polished  portion  of  the  shaft  have 
been  reached,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  pillar  must  have 
been  higher  than  this  measurement.  I  would,  therefore,  fix 
its  probable  original  height  at  about  50  feet,  which  would 
then  agree  with  the  measurement  of  Hwen  Thsang. 

VaisAU,  the  Capital  of  the  Lichchhavt  family,  was  espe- 
cially famous  as  the  scene  of  the  second  Buddhist  Synod  in 
443  B.  C.  The  assembly  was  held,  according  to  Hwen 
Thsang,  at  a  spot  2^  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  city,  but 
I  could  find  no  remains  in  that  direction.  Vais3,li  was  also 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  Buddha  had  announced  his 
approaching  Nirvdna.  The  actual  spot  was  to  the  westward 
of  the  town,  but  after  the  announcement,  Buddha,  with  his 
cousin  disciple  Ananda,  repaired  to  the  Eutdgdra  hall,  where 
he  addressed  his  followers  for  the  last  time.  Kut^g^ra,  which 
means  the  "  upper-storied  hall,"  was  a  famous  edifice  situated 
in  the  Mahdvano  Flhdro,  in  which  Buddha  had  dwelt  during 
the  6th  year  of  his  teaching.*  Mahdvano  Vihdro  means 
"  the  Chapel  Monastery  of  the  Great  Eorest."  Fa-Hian 
speaks  of  "  a  great  forest  and  a  chapel  of  two  stories;"  but 
Hwen  Thsang  makes  no  allusion  to  the  upper-storied  hall, 
although,  as  we  know  from  the  Mdndhdtri  Sutra  of  the 
Divya  Avaddna,  translated  by  Burnouf,  the  Kutd^dra  Hall 
was  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Markata-hrada,  or  "  Monkey 
Tank."t  From  Hwen  Thsang's  silence  I  infer  that  this  once 
fiuuous  hall,  which  Fa-Hian  had  seen  about  A.  B.  410,  must 
have  become  ruined  before  A.  D.  640.  Altogether,  the  agree- 
ment of  these  details  is  so  very  close  that  1  think  there  can 
he  little,  if  any,  doubt  that  the  Bakhra  ruins  represent  the 
site  of  the  group  of  sacred  objects  described  by  Hwen  Thsang. 
Even  the  great  forest  can  still  be  traced  in  the  numerous  fin^ 

•  Tamonr  in  Bengnl  Asiatic  Society's  JoqtdiI,  1S8?,  pp.  790  and  1200, 
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grroves  of  trees  which  surround  the  ruins  on  all  sides.  The 
name  of  Bakhra  may  possibly  have  been  derived  from  Vak 
(S.  Vach)  "to  speak,"  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Kutdgdra 
Kali  Buddha  had  addressed  his  disciples  for  the  last  time. 

XVL     KESARIYA. 

To  the  north-north-west,  distant  30  miles  from  BesArh, 
and  somewhat  less  than  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  large 
village  of  Kesariya,  stands  a  lofty  brick  mound  capped  by  a 
solid  brick  tower  of  considerable  size.  This  ruin  has  already 
been  brought  to  notice  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson,  but  no  des- 
cription hsw  been  published,  and  in  the  sketch  taken  by  his 
Native  artist,  the  mound  appears  much  too  high  for  its 
breadth,  while  the  stupa  (or  dahgopa)  on  the  top  is  made 
much  too  sniall.* 

The  mound  of  Kesartya  is  a  ruined  mass  of  solid  brick- 
work, 62  feet  in  height,  and  1,400  feet  in  circumference  at 
the  base  of  the  ruins.  On  the  top  of  this  there  is  a  solid 
brick  stupa,  the  whole  surf'ace  of  which  is  ruined,  excepting 
at  the  base,  which  is  still  perfect  in  several  places.  In  the 
most  perfect  part  there  are  15  courses  of  surface  brick-work 
still  in  good  order,  and  in  two  other  places  there  are  10  and 

11  courses  perfect.  From  these  three  points  I  made  out  the 
base  of  the  stupa  to  be  68  feet  5  inches  in  diameter.  My 
measurement  of  the  height  was  necessarily  rough,  as  there 
was  no  defined  edge  at  the  top,  the  whole  being  thickly 
covered  with  long  grass.  After  much  trouble  I  made  out  a 
height  of  38  feet  T-J  inches  for  the  cylindrical  portion,  and  of 

12  feet  10^  inches  for  the  dome,  or  altogether  of  51  feet  6 
inches.  But  as  the  height  of  the  dome  cannot  have  been 
less  than  the  half  diameter  of  the  building,  or  34  feet  2i^ 
inches,  the  original  height  of  the  solid  brick-work  or  this 
stupa  must  have  been  72  feet  10  inches,  and  the  whole 
height  of  the  stupa  with  its  pinnacle  not  less  than  from  80 
to  90  feet,  or  including  the  ruined  basement  on  which  it 
stands,  not  less  than  150  feet  above  the  ground,  f 

From  the  ruined  state  of  the  lower  mound,  compared 
with  the  perfect  state  of  the  base  of  the  upper  stupa,  I  am, 

•  Bengal  Asiatic  Sooietj'B  Journal,  1835,  Plate  VIl. 

+  Sea  PUte  XXIII.  for  a  plan  of  the  ruins  of  Kaaaiij-a  ;  and  Plato  XXIV.  for  a  view 
oF  tbe  itupa. 
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of  Opinion  that  the  present  stupa  is  of  middle  age,  say  fi-om 
A.  D.  200  to  700,  and  that  it  was  built  upon  the  ruined  mass 
of  a  much  older  and  much  larger  stupa.  That  such  a 
practice  was  not  uncommon,  we  learn  from  Hwen  Thsang, 
who  describes  two  stupae  at  Vaisdli  as  having  been  erected  ' 
on  ancient  foundations.  I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  such  has 
been  the  case  with  the  Kesarlya  Monument,  and  as  all  the 
early  stupas  are  found  to  be  hemispherical,  I  infer  that  the 
lower  and  earlier  stupa  must  have  been  of  that  form.  Its 
great  size  may  be  deduced  from  the  breadth  of  the  base  of 
the  upper  stupa,  namely,  68  feet  5  inches,  at  a  height  of  62 
Ceet  above  the  ground;  and  as  there  must  have. been  a  clear 
terrace  all  round  this  stupa,  for  the  perambulation  of  pil- 
grims, the  actual  thickness  of  the  early  stupa  at  this  height 
cannot  have  been  much  less  than  100  feet,  which  would  give 
a  diameter  at  base  of  160  feet.  The  height  of  the  hemis- 
phere would,  of  course,  have  been  80  feet,  but  with  the  usual 
square  Buddhist  capital  surrounded  by  an  umbrella,  or  other 
pinnacle,  the  stupa  could  not  have  been  less  than  100  feet. 

This  ancient  monument  is  known  to  the  people  as  Sdfa 
Sen  ha  Deora.  The  similar  but  smaller  stupa  at  Kaslya  is 
also  calleda^coTVj,  or,  asitis  written  by  Buchanan,  J)cwAara. 
In  both  cases  the  name  belongs  to  the  ufi^er  stupa,  and  not 
to  the  whole  mass,  as  all  mounds,  whether  of  earth  or  brick, 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  are  named  Bhisa.  Deoriya, 
which  is  a  Tery  common  village  name  in  the  districts  of 
Tirhut,  ChampAran,  and  Gorakhpur,  is  applied,'  I  believe, 
only  to  such  places  as  possess  either  a  temple  or  some  other 
holy  buildings.  Of  Raja  Ben  the  people  have  no  tradition, 
except  that  he  was  one  of  the  five  Supreme  Emperors  of 
India,  and  he  is,  therefore,  called  Maja  Ben  Chakravartti. 
The  piece  of  water  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  stupa  is 
also  named  after  him,  Bdja  Ben  ka  IHgha,  or  Raja  Ben's 
Tank.  I  know  only  of  one  Raja  Vena,  whom  the  Rishis  are 
said  to  have  inaugurated  as  "  Monarch  of  the  Earth,"  but 
whom  they  afterwards  slew,  because  he  would  not  allow  them 
to  worship  Vishnu — "  Who,"  exclaimed  he,  "  is  this  Hari 
whom  you  style  the  lord  of  sacrifice  ?"  From  Vena's  right 
arm,  when  rubbed  by  Brahraans,  was  produced  a  son  named 
Prithu,  who,  according  to  the  Vishnu  Purflna,  also  become  a 
Chakravartti  Maja.  This  Vena  Chakravartti  is  most  pro- 
bably the  great  Eaja  Ben  to  whom  the  tradition  refers. 
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Now  it  is  remarkable  that,  according  to  the  account  of 
Hwen  Tbsang,  this  stupa  was  ^o  referred  to  a  Chakravartti 
Baja  by  the  Buddhists  of  the  7tb  century.  He  states  that 
at  somewhat  less  than  200  U  (that  is,  less  than  33  miles,  or 
say  about  30  miles)  to  the  north-west  of  VaJs^U,  whieli  is 
the  exact  position  of  the  Kesariya  stupa,  there  was  an  ancient 
town  which  had  been  deserted  for  many  ages.  It  possessed  a 
stupa  built  over  tlie  spot  where  Buddha  had  announced  that 
in  ono  of  his  former  existences  he  had  been  a  Bodhisatwa, 
and  had  reigned  over  that  town  as  a  Chakravartti  Raja, 
named  Mahadeva*  It  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  doubted  that 
the  tradition  of  Raja  Ben  preserves  the  very  same  story  which 
is  recorded  by  Hwen  Thsang.  That  the  stupa  was  intended 
to  commemorate  a  Chakravartti  Baja  might  also  have  been 
inferred  from  its  position  at  the  meeting  of  four  principal 
roads.  "  For  a  Chakravai-tti  Haja,"  said  Buddha  addressing 
Ananda,  "  they  build  the  thiipo  at  a  spot  where  foxur  princi- 
pal roads  meet."  Now  to  the  south  of  Kesariya,  within 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  stupa,  .the  two  great  thorough- 
fares of  the  district  cross  each  other,  namely,  that  from  Patna 
northward  to  Bettiah,  and  that  from  Chapra  across  the  Gan- 
dak,  north-eastwards  to  Nepfi,l. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Kesariya  stupa  a  gallery  has  been 
excavated  right  to  the  centre  of  the  building.  This  is  said 
to  have  been  done  upwards  of  40  years  ago  by  one  Kisi  NS,lh 
Babu,  the  servant  of  a  Colonel  SUheb.  As  the  name  of 
"  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mackenzie,  Madras  Engineers,  1814,"  is 
inscribed  on  the  Bakhra  PiUar,  I  think  it  probable  that  the 
excavation  was  made  by  his  orders.  No  discovery  was  made, 
and,  if  I  am  right  in  my  identification  of  this  stupa  with  that 
which  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  Buddha  announced  his 
previous  existence  as  a  Chakravartti  Raja,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  it  would  not  have  been  the  depository  of  relics  or  of 
other  objects.  The  monument  was,  in  fact,  only  a  memorial 
stupa,  erected  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  one  of  Buddha's 
acts,  and  not  a  sepulchral  stupa  for  the  reception  of  relics. 

To  the  north  north-east  of  the  stupa,  and  rather  less 
than  half  a  mile  distant,  there  is  a  small  mound  which  has 
been  partially  excavated  to  furnish  materials  for  the  bridges 
on  the  high  road,  which,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  been 
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ma^e  from  Bakhra  to  Motihari  vid  Kesariya.  The  excavatioDS 
bava  disclosed  the  walls  of  a  small  temple,  10  feet  square 
insidd,  and  the  head  and  shoulders  of  colossal  figure  of  Bud-  - 
dba,  with  the  usual  crisp  curly  hair.  The  mound,  which  is 
about  200  feet  square,  is  called  Raniwds,  and  also  Gorai,  and 
the  buildings  are  attributed  to  some  ancient  £^ni.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  to  bave  been  the  site  of  a  VibAra  or  Temple 
Monastery,  as  portions  of  cells  are  still  traceable  on  the 
eastern  side.  At  the  south-west  angle  there  is  another 
smaller  mound  of  brick  ruin,  120  feet  from  north  to  south 
and  60  feet  firom  west  to  east.  It  is  probably  the  ruiu  of  a 
temple. 

XVII.    LAURIYA  ABA-KAJ. 

Between  Kesarlya  and  Bettiah,  at  a  distance  of  20  miles 
to  the  north-west  oj-  the  Kesariya  stupa,  and  one  mile  to  the 
south-west  of  the  Hindu  temple  of  Ara-E,aj  Mah3,deo,  there 
stands  a  lofty  stone  column  which  bears  in  well-preserved 
and  well-cut  letters  sei^eral  of  the  edicts  of  King  Asoka.  The 
pillar  itself  is  simply  called  Laur,  that  is,  "  the  phallus,"  and 
the  neighbouring  vQl^e,  which  lies  not  more  than  100  yards  to 
the  westward,  is  called  Lauriya.  This  is  the  pillar  wmcb,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  has  been  called  the  Radbia 
Pillar.  Now,  as  the  otliier  pillar  to  the  north  of  Bettiah  is 
also  called  Laur,  and  the  large  Tillage  close  to  it  Lauriya, 
while  Mr.  Hodgson  has  named  it  Mathiah,  I  presume  that 
his  Munsbi  intentionally  suppressed  the  phallic  name  of 
Lauriya,  and  named  the  two  pillars  at  random  after  some  of 
the  neighbouring  villages.  Thus  Rahariya  (Rurheea  of 
Indian  Atlas  Sheet  No.  102),  which  is  Mr.  Hodgson's  Kadhia, 
lies  2|  miles  to  the  west  north-west  of  the  southern  pillar, 
while'  Mathiah  lies  3  miles  due  south  from  the  northern  pillar. 
In  describing  these  pillars  I  will  preseme  the  characteristic 
name  of  Lauriya,  and  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing  the  one 
from  the  other,  I  wOl  add  to  each  the  name  of  the  nearest 
village,  thus  the  village  near  the  southern  pillar  I  shall  call 
Lauriya  Ara-Raj,  and  that  near  the  northern  pillar  Lauriya 
Hacandgarh. 

The  Ara-Kaj  Pillar  is  a  single  block  of  polished  sand- 
stone, 36^  feet  in  height  above  the  ground,  with  a  base  dia- 
meter of  41-8  inches,  and  a  top  diameter  of  376  inches. 
The  weight  of  this  portion  only  is  very  nearly  34  tons,  but 
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as  there  must  be  several  feet  of  rough  shaft  sunk  in  the 
earth,  the  actual  weight  of  the  single  block  must  be  about 
40  tons.  This  pillar  has  no  capital,  although  there  can  be 
little,  if  any,  doubt  that  it  must  once  have  been  crowned 
with  a  statue  of  some  animal.  The  people,  however,  know 
nothing  of  it,  and  not  a  fragment  of  any  kind  now  exists 
to  suggest  what  it  may  have  been.  The  site  of  the  village  is 
a  very  secluded  one,  and  there  are  no  ruins  or  other  remains 
to  attract  attention.  It  has  accordingly  escaped  the  notice 
of  travellers,  and  the  disfigurement  of  their  names — the  only 
record  being  that  of  "  Keuben  Burrow,  1792,"  besides  a  few 
flourished  letters,  or  marks,  of  the  kind  which  James  Frinsep 
called  sheU-sbaped  characters. 

The  edicts  of  Asoka  are  most  clearly  and  neatly  en- 
graved, and  are  divided  into  two  distinct  portions, — that  to  the 
north  containing  18  lines,  and  that  to  the  south  23  lines.  I 
.  made  a  copy  of  the  inscription  by  the  eye,  which  I  then 
compared  with  James  Frinsep's  text,  and  afterwards  I  re- 
examined every  letter  in  which  our  copies  differed.  I  also 
made  an  inked  impression  of  the  whole  inscription  on  paper. 
But,  though  the  variations  from  Frinsep's  text  are  not  many, 
yet,  as  no  facsimile  has  yet  been  made  public,  it  is  important, 
for  the  sake  of  comparison,  to  afford  access  to  one  which  has 
been  carefully  copied  in  every  letter. 

XVIII.  LAURIYA  NAVANDGARH. 
The  lion  piUar  of  Lauriya  Navandgarh,  which  after  Mr. 
Hodgson  has  hitherto  been  called  the  Mathiah  Pillar,  is 
situated  at  rather  less  than  half  a  mile  to  the  north-east  of 
the  large  village  of  Lauriya,  at  15  miles  to  the  north  north- 
west of  Bettiah,  and  at  10  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
Gandak  Biver.  As  Mr.  Hodgson's  name  of  Mathiah  serves 
only  to  mislead,  I  propose  to  call  the  site  of  this  pillar 
Lauriya  Navandgarh,  by  adding  the  name  of  a  very  remark- 
able deserted  fort  wliich  stands  just  half  a  mile  to  the  south- 
west of  Lauriya.  The  vOIage  of  Mathiah  lies  no  less  than  3 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  pillar,  and  is  besides  both  smaller 
and  of  less  consequence  than  Lauriya.  The  name  of  this 
Lauriya  is  printed  in  Roman  letters  in  the  Indian  Atlas  Sheet 
No.  102,  and  even  the  "  stone  pillar"  itself  is  inserted  in  its 
proper  place  to  the  north-east  of  the  village.    The  deserted 
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fort  of  Navandgarh  is  omitted,  but  it  will  be  found  in  the 
Calcutta  Map,  on  the  8-mile  scale,  as  Naonad-garh.  The 
mound  is  from  250  to  300  feet  square  at  top,  and  80  feet  in 
height.  On  account  of  its  height  it  was  chosen  as  one  of  the 
stations  of  the  Trigonometri(^  Surrey,  and  for  the  same 
reason  it  commands  a  most  extensive  and  beautiful  riew  of 
the  well-wooded  country  aroimd  it.* 

The  remains  at  Lauriya  Navandgarh  are  particularly  in- 
teresting, as  they  are  very  extensive,  and  at  the  same  time 
quite  different  in  character  from  any  others  that  I  have  exa- 
mined. These  remains  consist  of  three  rows  of  earthcm 
barrows  or  huge  conical  mounds  of  earth,  of  which  two  of  the 
rows  lie  &om  north  to  south,  and  the  third  from  west  to  east. 
The  stupas  hitherto  met  with  have  been  made  either  of  stone 
or  of  brick ;  but  the  earliest  stupas  were  mere  mounds  of 
earth,  of  which  these  are  the  only  specimens  that  I  have 
seen.  I  believe  that  they  are  the  sepulchral  mounds  of  the 
early  kings  of  the  country,  prior  to  the  rise  and  spread  of 
Buddhism,  and  that  their  date  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  as 
ranging  from  about  600  to  1500  B.  0.  The  word  stupa 
meant  originally  only  "  a  mound  of  earth,"  and  this  is  the 
rendering  given  to  the  word  by  Colebrooke  in  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Amaiakosha.  In  the  time  of  Asoka  all  the 
stupas  were  certainly  built  either  of  stone  or  brick,  as 
recorded  by  Hwen  Thsang ;  and,  although  he  is  silent  regard- 
ing the  material  of  the  earlier  stupas  of  Ajfltasatra  and  other 
contemporaries  of  Buddlia,  yet,  as  he  snakes  no  mention  any- 
where of  earthen  stupas,  I  presume  that  all  the  Buddhist 
monuments  were  either  of  brick  or  stone.  The  earthen 
barrows  I  would,  therefore,  refer  to  an  eai'licr  period,  as  the 
stupas  or  sepulchral  mounds  raised  over  the  ashes  of  the 
rulers  of  the  country,  the  larger  mounds  belonging,  perhaps, 
to  the  greater  or  more  famous  monarchs  who  had  assumed 
the  title  of  Chakravartti  EAjas.  Every  mound  is  called 
simply  Bhtsa,  and  the  whole  are  said  to  have  been  the  forti- 
fied residences  of  the  ministers  and  nobles  of  Raja  Vttdnpat, 
while  the  Fort  of  Navandgarh  was  the  Raja's  own  residence. 
JJttdnapdda,  King  of  Brahmavarta  or  Bharatkhand,  that  is, 
of  the  Gangetic  IJoab,  was  the  son  of  the  Manu  Swayam~ 
hhuva,  the  first-created  of  Brahma,  and  the  progenitor  of 
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mankind.  Raja  Vena,  to  whom  the  Kesariya  Monument  is 
assigned,  was  the  seventh  in  descent  from  Utt&napMa. 
Another  decisive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
these  harrows  is  the  fact  that  Major  Pearse,  of  the  Madras 
Artillery,  found  one  of  the  small  punch-marked  silver  coins 
in  his  excavations  amongst  them,  These  coins  are  certainly 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  I  helieve 
that  many  of  them  are  as  old  as  1000  B.  C,  and,  perhaps, 
even  older. 

There  are  three  rows  of  these  earthen  mounds,  of  which 
one  line  runs  from  east  to  west,  and  the  other  two  lines  from 
north  to  south.  There  are  five  harrows  in  the  east  and  west 
row  and  six  barrows  in  the  inner  north  and  south  row,  while 
the  outer  north  and  south  row  has  four  large  and  at  least 
seven  small  harrows.*  There  are  probably  several  more  small 
mounds  which  escaped  my  observation  in  the  jungle  sur- 
rounding some  of  the  larger  mounds,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  barrow  of  greater  height  than  6  or  6  feet  remains 
unnoticed.  In  my  survey  of  these  remains  I  have  attached 
a  sepai-ate  letter  of  the  alphabet  to  each  mound  for  the  sake 
of  greater  clearness  of  description. 

In  the  east  and  west  line  there  are  five  mounds  marked 
A.  to  E.  Four  ofthese  mounds.  A.,  0.,  D,,  and  E.,  are  covered 
with  fragments  of  brick,  and  there  are  also  traces  of  the  walls 
of  small  brick  buildings  on  their  summits.  Mound  A.  is  20 
feet  in  height.  Within  5  feet  of  its  top,  I  excavated  a 
portion  of  a  circular  foundation  wall,  16  inches  thick,  formed 
of  single  bricks  20^  inches  long  and  4  inches  thick.  There 
were  only  four  courses  of  bricks  resting  on  the  earth  of  the 
mound.  This  work  may  either  have  been  the  retaining  wall 
of  a  circular  terrace  which  once  crowned  the  top  of  the 
mound,  or  it  may  have  been  the  foundation  of  a  tower;  but 

■  Sea  Plate  XXIV,  for  a  view  of  these  earthen  mounds  and  of  the  I.ionpilUr.  The 
following  Bitracts  fruin  the  Bengal  Administration  Report  fiir  18118-69  ahow  the  natiiro  of 
tlie  diBMreries  to  he  oxpcutad  in  these  mounds.  The  eicavations  were  inaile  on  uiy  re- 
eommendation ; 

"Para.  273. — *'  At  Lowrya,  15  miles  north-west  of  Bettiah,  there  ia  one  of  Asokn's  edict 
or  boundary  pillars.  It  ia  of  granite,  40  feet  high  and  9  faet  in  circumference  at  base. 
It  has  an  eutabUture  at  top  surmounted  b;  a  Uon  caiichaut.  A  short  time  ago,  close  by  it, 
Tveie  found  some  Uadtn   coffina  coutaining  nnnanally  long  hnman  skeletons." 

A  second  paragraph,  perhaps,  refers  to  a  diflereat  discovery,  but  I  anapoct  it  most 
be  the  tame  described  by  a  different  person. 

"  Some  tumnli  have  been  discovered  in  the  Bettiah  anb-division,  from  one  of  which 
two  iron  coins  were  obtained,  and  from  another  an  iron  coffin  9  feet  or  so  in  length  i  in 
this  were  human  boaes.    The  coUin  was  gL-eatly  cuixuded,  aud  fell  to  pieces." 
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08  the  wall  was  only  16  inclies  thick,  the  former  would  seem 
to  be  the  more  probable  suppoeition.  Mound  B.  is  a  simple 
earthen  barrow,  25  feet  in  height.  Mound  C,  which  is  30 
feet  in  height,  is  thickly  coTered  with  broken  brick.  There 
are  traces  of  foundation  walls  on  the  top,  but  a  former  exca- 
Yation  shows  that  the  whole  mass  is  plain  earth.  There  aro 
traces  also  of  walls  on  the  slopes  of  the  mound ;  and  in  an 
excavation  amongst  these  superficial  brick  ruins  made  by  Mr. 
Lynch,  Deputy  Magistrate  of  Motihftri,  there  was  found  a  seal 
of  black  earthen- ware,  bearing  a  short  inscription  in  characters 
of  the  Gupta  period,  that  is,  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  century  after 
Christ.  The  inscription,  which  consists  of  four  letters,  reads 
Jtavijd.  This  is  most  probably  only  a  name  which  may 
mean  either  ^^ari  ■{■  ja,  "  the  forest  born,"  or  less  probably 
Ata  +  vija,  "the  cause  of  motion."  At  the  end  of  tlie 
name  there  is  the  Swastika,  or  mystic  cross,  and  over  the 
name  in  the  middle  there  is  the  symbol  of  Dharmma,  and 
to  the  left,  in  a  slanting  direction,  a  trident,  or  trisdl.  The 
discovery  of  this  seal  shows  that  Navandgarh  Lauriya  was 
certainly  occupied  by  the  Buddhists  as  late  as  the  2nd  or  3rd 
century  A.  D.  Doubtless  their  occupation  continued  to  a 
later  period ;  for,  although  both  Ta-Hian  and  Hwen  Thsang 
make  no  allusion  to  it,  their  silence  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  course  of  their  travels  did  not  take  either 
of  them  into  the  Bettiah  District.  The  two  remaining  barrows 
of  this  row  are  somewhat  higher,  mound  D.  beiag  36  feet, 
and  E.  45  feet.  Both  of  them  are  covered  with  broken  brick. 
The  top  of  D.  had  already  been  opened,  and  I  myself  made  an 
excavation  on  the  top  of  mound  E.  Both  had  flat  tops,  as  if 
terraces  had  once  existed  on  their  summits,  and  with  this 
impression  I  began  my  excavation.  At  the  depth  of  4  feet 
all  trace  of  brick  disappeared,  the  mass  of  the  mound  being 
plain  earth.    The  bricks  were  large,  15"  x  9'  x  2  J." 

None  of  the  barrows  of  the  middle  line  have  any  traces 
of  brick  upon  them,  but  seem  to  be  made  of  plain  earth. 
They  aro  all  covered  with  low  thorny  jungle.  The  most 
northerly  mound  of  this  line,  marked  H.,  is  25  feet  in  height ; 
the  next  mound,  marked  G.,  is  20  feet ;  the  next  P.  is  60 
feet ;  and  the  next  M.  is  55  feet.  The  last  two  are  the 
highest  of  all  the  barrows  at  Navandgarh  Lauriya.  The 
next  mound  N.  is  only  15  feet  high,  and  the  next  southerly 
mound,  marked  Q.,  is  25  feet  in  height.    About  one-half  of 
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the  mass  of  the  last  mound  has  beea  excavated  and  cM-ricd 
away  to  Bettiah  on  bullocks  and  donkeys.  The  whole  heart 
of  the  mound  is  formed  of  an  extremely  hard  whitish  clay, 
■which  is  used  by  the  people  as  a  light  coloured  clay -wash  for 
the  walls  of  their  houses.  This  clay  is,  indeed,  so  hard  that 
it  turns  the  edges  of  common  digging  tools.  When  freshly 
cut,  it  glistens,  and  has  a  bluish  tint.  From  whence  was 
this  clay  obtained  ?  There  is  none  now  anywhere  near  the 
place,  the  soil  being  generally  light  and  sandy.  Can  it  have 
been  found  here  formerly,  or  was  it  brought  £rom  a  distance  ? 

In  the  outer  line  there  are  only  four  large  barrows,  the 
most  northerly,  marked  L.,  being  20  feet  in  height,  and  the 
other  three,  marked  K.,  J.,  and  B,.,  being  each  30  feet.  The  last 
mound  E.,  which  is  the  most  southerly  of  this  line,  has  also 
been  excavated  for  the  sake  of  its  stiff  white  clay,  which  is 
similar  to  that  of  mound  Q.  of  the  middle  line.  Between  J. 
and  E..  I  traced  seven  small  mounds,  of  which  the  largest, 
marked  O.,  is  only  8^  feet  in  height.  I  made  an  opening  in 
this  mound  down  to  the  ground  level,  but  without  any  result, 
except  that  it  proved  the  mound  to  be  formed  of  common  hard 
earth,  and  not  of  the  indurated  glistening  white  clay,  which 
forms  the  masses  of  the  two  harrows  Q.  and  B. 

There  is  another  question  regarding  these  barrows  which 
is,  perhaps,  quite  as  puzzling  as  ttiat  of  their  origin,  namely, 
from  whence  was  the  earth  for  so  many  large  mounds  pro- 
cured, for  there  is  not  a  single  hollow  or  excavation  of  any 
kind  in  their  neighbourhood  ?  On  three  sides  of  the  huge 
mound  of  Navandgarh  the  tanks  still  exist  to  show  from 
whence  its  material  was  obtained,  but  Avith  respect  to  the 
material  for  the  tumuli  we  are  left  entirely  to  conjecture. 
Between  the  mounds  and  the  village  of  Lauriya  there  is  the 
dry  bed  of  an  annual  flood  stream  called  the  Tarkdha  Ndla, 
but  its  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  excepting  only  in  the  deeper 
pools,  where  the  water  lies  for  several  months.  It  seems 
scarcely  possible  that  the  earth  could  have  been  taken  from 
this  sandy  channel,  and  yet  it  is  equally  impossible  to  say 
ii-om  what  other  place  it  could  have  been  obtained. 

The  lion  pillar  of  Lauriya  Navandgarh  stands  to  the 
north  of  the  mounds  A.  and  B.,  at  a  distance  of  less  than  500 
feet  from  each.  Its  shaft  is  formed  of  a  single  block  of 
polished  stand-stone,  32  feet  9^  inches  in  height,  with  a  dia- 
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meter  at  base  of  35*5  inches  and  of  26*2  incTies  at  top.  The 
capital,  which  is  6  feet  10  inches  in  height,  is  bell-shaped, 
■with  a  circular  abacus  supporting  the  statue  of  a  lion  facing 
the  north.*  The  abacus  is  ornamented  with  a  row  of 
'Brahmani  geese  pecking  their  food.  The  column  has  a  light 
and  elegant  appearance,  and  is  altogether  a  much  more  pleas- 
ing monument  than  the  stouter  and  shorter  pillar  of  Bakhra. 
The  lion  has  been  injured  in  the  mouth,  and  the  column  itself 
bears  the  round  mark  of  a  cannon  shot  just  below  the 
capital,  which  has  itself  been  slightly  dislodged  by  the  shock. 
One  has  not  far  to  seek  for  the  name  of  tlie  probable  author 
of  this  mischief.  By  the  people  the  outrage  is  ascribed 
to  the  Musalmins,  and  on  the  pillar  itself,  in  beauti- 
fully cut  Persian  characters,  is  inscribed  the  name  of 
Mahi-ud-din  Muhammad  Aurangzib  Padshah  Alamgir  Ghazi, 
Sank,  1071.  This  date  corresponds  with  A.  D.  1660-61, 
which  was  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  bigotted  Aurang- 
zib, and  the  record  may  probably  hare  been  inscribed  by 
some  zealous  follower  in  Mir  Jumla's  Army,  which  was 
then  on  its  return  from  Bengal,  after  the  death  of  the 
Emperor's  brother  Shuja.  The  Navandgarh  Pillar  is  much 
thinner  and  much  lighter  than  those  of  Ara-EAj  and  Bakhra. 
The  weight  of  the  polished  portion  of  its  shaft  is  only  18  tons, 
or  rather  less  than  half  that  of  the  Bakhra  Pillar,  and  some- 
what more  than  half  that  of  the  Ara-E.aj  Pillar. 

The  pillar  is  inscribed  with  the  edicts  of  Asoka  in  the 
same  clear  and  beautifully  cut  characters  as  those  of  the 
Ara-Raj  Pillar.  The  two  inscriptions,  with  only  a  few  trifling 
variations,  correspond  letter  for  letter.  I  made  a  careful  copy 
of  the  whole  for  comparison  with  the  test  made  public  by 
James  Prinsep.    I  made  also  a  facsimile  impression  in  int. 

The  Navandgarh  Pillar  has  been  visited  by  numerous 
travellers,  as  it  stands  in  the  direct  route  from  Bettiah  to 
Kepal.  There  are  a  few  unimportant  inscriptions  in  modem 
N&gari,  the  oldest  being  dated  in  Samvat  1566,  chaii  badi  10, 
equivalent  to  A.  D.  1509.  One  of  them,  without  date,  refers 
to  some  petty  Koyal  Family,  Nripa  I^Sarayana  Siita,  Nripa 
Amara  Singha,  that  is,  "King  Amara  Singha,  the  son  of 
King  Narayana."  The  only  English  inscription  is  the  name 
of  Bn.  Burrow,  1792. 


*  See  Plate  XXIL  tot  ■  view  of  Uiii  pillar. 
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The  pillar  itself  has  now  become  an  object  of  worship  as 
a  phallus  or  lingam.  Whilst  I  was  copyine  the  inscription, 
a  man  with  two  women  and  a  child  set  up  a  small  flag  before 
the  pillar,  and  placed  offerings  of  sweetmeats  around  it. 
They  then  all  knelt  before  it,  bowing  down  their  heads  to " 
the  ground  with  their  hands  behind  their  backs,  and  repeating 
some  prayer.  The  erection  of  the  pillar  is  ascribed  to  Eaja 
Bhim  MdH,  one  of  the  five  Pandava  brothers  to  whom  most 
of  the  pillars  in  India  are  now  ascribed.  I  could  not  learn 
anything  regarding  the  title  of  M&ri.  There  are  two  fine 
Banian  trees  close  to  the  pillar, — one  to  the  north,  and  the 
other  to  the  south ; — but  there  are  no  traces  of  buildings  of 
any  kind  near  it. 

SIX.    PADARAONA. 

The  large  village  of  Tadataona,  or  Fadarcwana,  is  situ- 
ated 12  miles  to  the  west  of  the  River  Gandak,  27  miles  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  north  north-west  of  Navandgarh  Lauriya, 
and  40  miles  to  the  north  north-east  of  Gkirakhpur.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  ancient  Fdw&,  as  it  is  situated  just  13 
miles  from  Kasia,  which  agrees  with  the  position  assigned  to 
JPdwA  in  the  Pali  Annals  with  respect  to  Kusinagara.  The 
very  name  of  Pdwd  also  seems  to  be  only  a  corruption  of 
P<^ra-vana,  or  Fadar-ban,  which  might  easily  be  shortened 
to  Farhcm,  Fdwan,  and  Fdwd. 

The  remains  at  Padaraona  consist  of  a  large  mound 
covered  with  broken  brick  and  a  few  statues.  The  mound 
is  220  feet  in  length  from  west  to  east,  120  feet  in  breadth 
from  north  to  south,  and  14  feet  in  height  at  the  western 
end  above  the  fields.  The  long  trench  mentioned  by  Bucha- 
nan still  exists  on  the  west  side,  and  looks  as  if  a  wall  had 
been  dug  out  for  the  sake  of  the  bricks.  About  eight  years 
ago  a  large  hole  was  excavated  to  the  east  of  the  trench  by 
a  zemindm-  for  the  sake  of  bricks.  Two  houses  were  built  of 
the  materials  then  obtained,  but  sufficient  trace  of  the  walls 
still  remains  to  show  that  they  were  in  straight  lines,  one  of 
them  being  paralled  to  Buchanan's  trench.*  Prom  this  I 
infer  that  there  was  a  court-yard  about  100  feet  square,  with 
cells  on  each  side  for  the  accommodation  of  monks.  In  the 
centre  there  was  probably  either  a  stupa  or  a  temple.  But 
if  I  am  right  in  my  identification  of  Padaraona  with  Fdwd, 
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the  building  would  almost  certainly  hare  been  a  stupa ;  for 
we  know  that  the  people  of  P4w&,  after  the  cremation  of 
Buddha's  body,  obUuned  one-eighth  of  the  relics,  over  which 
they  erected  a  stupa.  The  entrance  to  the  court-yard  would 
appear  to  have  been  on  the  east  side,  where  the  mound  is 
now  low  and  thickly  covered  with  bricks. 

In -a  smxdl  roofless  brick  building  at  a  short  distance  to 
the  northward,  there  are  a  few  old  figures.  This  temple  is 
dedicated  to  H&thi  Bhaw&ni,  or  the  Elephant  Goddess,  who 
is  accordingly  propitiated  with  rude  votive  figures  of  ele- 
phants in  baked  clay,  of  which  numbers  lie  scattered  about 
the  temple,  both  inside  and  outside.  Tlie  statue  called 
H4thi  Bhaw&ni  represents  a  squatted  male  figure  with  a 
triple  umbrella  over  his  head.  The  figure  appears  to  be 
naked,  and  if  so,  it  must  belong  to  the  Jains,  and  not  to  the 
Buddhists.  A  drawing  of  itis  given  by  Buchanan.*  There  are 
also  two  fragments  with  seated  Buddbas,  and  a  third  with  the 
upper  half  of  a  female  figure.  On  referring  to  Buchanan  I 
recognized  all  three  fragments  as  having  belonged  to  the  statue 
sketched  as  fig.  2  in  his  plate.  The  principal  figure  is  now 
gone,  but  there  are  a  few  unimportant  fragments  not  noticed 
by  Buchanan,  and  in  the  village  there  is  the  pedestal  of  a 
statue. 

I  made  an  excavation  on  the  highest  part  of  the  mouod 
on  the  west  side,  and  to  the  northward  of  the  zemindar's 
excavation.  In  this  I  found  bricks  with  rounded  edges  such 
as  I  had  noticed  in  the  mouldings  of  the  Great  Temple  at 
Buddha-Gya,  and  of  the  stupa  at  Giryek.  I  found  also 
wedge-shaped  bricks  of  two  sizes.  The  largest  ones  being 
only  fragments,  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  their  lengtli,  but 
their  breadth  was  20J  at  the  end,  and  19^  inches  at  6  inches 
distance.  As  the  larger  end  was  rounded,  these  bricks  must 
have  formed  part  of  some  circular  building  and  most  pro- 
bably of  a  solid  stupa,  which  would  have  been  just  30  feet  in 
diameter.  The  smaller  bricks  were  8^  inches  long  5^  inches 
broad  at  the  widest  end,  and  5  inches  at  the  narrow  end,  with 
a  thickness  of  2J  inches.  These  may  have  belonged  to  a 
small  stupa  about  9  feet  in  diameter.  In  my  excavation  I 
found  also  the  base  of  a  pillar  of  coarse  grey  sandstone.  It 
was  15  inches  square  and  6J  inches  high,  with  a  few  plain 

■  EkBtern  India,  IL,  PlaU  I.,  Fig.  3. 
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mouldings  at  the  upper  edge.  The  complete  excavation  of 
this  mound  would  not  he  difficult,  and  the  work  might  he 
superintended  by  the  civil  authorities  of  the  placej  who  live 
cioae  by. 

XX.     KASIA. 

The  village  of  Kas^a  is  situated  at  the  crossing  of  two 
great  thoroughfares,  at  a  distance  of  35  miles  due  east  from 
Gorakhpur.  The  name  is  written  Kasia,  with  the  short  a 
in  the  first  syllable ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  should 
be  written  Kusia  with  the  short  u,  for  the  place  cMxesponds, 
both  in  position  and  in  name,  with  the  celebrated  KvMnagara 
or  "Town  of  the  Kusa-grass,"  which,  as  the  scene  of 
Buddha's  death,  was  famous  throughout  India.  This  sacred 
spot  was  visited  both  by  Fa-Hian  and  by  Hwen  Thsang ; 
and  the  latter  has  left  a  detailed  account  of  the  various 
atupaa  which  still  existed  in  his  time.  Most  of  these  have' 
now  disappeared,  owing  partly  to  the  removal  of  bricks  by 
the  people,  but  chiefly,  I  believe,  to  the  inundations  of  the 
little  Gandak  Kiver,  which  at  some  former  period  must  have 
flowed  close  by  the  sacred  buildings  of  Kuainagara,  as  there 
are  several  old  channels  between  the  two  principal  masses 
of  niins,  which  are  still  occasionally  filled  during  the  rainy 


The  existing  remains  have  already  been  described  by 
Buchanan*  and  by  Mr.  Listen  ;t  but  their  accounts  are  very 
brief,  and  offer  no  attempt  to  identify  the  ruins  with  any  of 
the  ancient  cities  which  are  known  to  have  existed  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  The  remains  consist  of — lat,  a  lofty 
mound  of  solid  brick -work  called  Devisthun  and  Rdmdbhdr 
Jihawdni;  2wd,  an  oblong  mound  called  the  Fort  of  Mdthd 
Kudr,  which  is  covered  with  broken  brick  and  jungle, 
and  on  which  stands  a  brick  stupa  much  ruined ;  3rd,  a  large 
statue  of  Buddha  the  Ascetic ;  4M,  a  low  square  mound 
covered  with  broken  brick  near  the  village  of  Anrudhicd; 
and  hth,  a  number  of  low  earthern  mounds,  like  barrows, 
which  are  scattered  over  the  plain  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
great  mound,  t 

•  EuUm  India,  II.,  p.  357, 

t  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  1S37,  p.  477. 

X  Se«  Plate  XXTI.  foraMapof  Kaaia.  I  opened  several  of  thera  barrom,  but  nith- 
ont  any  result.  1  believe  now  that  T  did  not  dig  deep  euongh.  That  thejr  are  tombs  I  feel 
quite  certain,  aa  UegnstbeDes  desciibcs  the  Indian  "lapolchres  ai  plain,  and  the  luDiuJi  t^ 
tartk  lam."     Btrabo.,  XV.,  I.  54. 
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The  mound  called  Deviathdn  and  Rdmdbhdr  Ttla  is  '  the 
ruin  of  a  large  ancient  stupa  of  solid  brick-work,  which  is 
still  49  feet  in  height  above  the  fields.  It  is  situated  some- 
what less  than  one  mile  to  the  south-west  of  Kasla.  On  the 
top,  under  a  fine  old  Banian  Tree,  is  the  shrine  of  the  goddess 
Deri.  There  is  neither  statue  nor  building,  but  only  some 
votive  figures  in  baked  clay,  the  offerings  of  the  poor  people 
to  their  favourite  Devi.  The  goddess  is  also  called  Rdmdbhdr 
JSkawdni,  because  the  mound  is  situated  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Mdmdbhdr  JMl,  a  large  natural  sheet  of  water,  which 
forms  part  of  the  bed  of  the  Boha  Ndla,  one  of  the  old  channels 
of  the  Xiittle  Gandak.  As  the  mound  is  also  called  B4mdbbS,r 
Ttla,  it  is  possible  that  this  name  may  have  originally  belonged 
to  the  stupa.  I  attempted  to  make  an  excavation  at  the  top 
of  the  mound,  but  the  large  interlaced  roots  of  the  Banian 
Tree  soon  forced  me  to  give  up  the  work.  At  the  south- 
eastern foot  of  the  mound  I  discovered  a  portion  of  a  small 
stupa  formed  of  very  large  bricks,  averaging  5  inches  in 
thickness.  These  bricks  were  17^  inches  in  length  and  wedge- 
shaped,  being  ^^  inches  broad  at  one  end,  and  only  7'  inches 
at  the  other  end.  These  dimensions  would  give  a  diameter 
of  only  l&J  feet  to  the  stupa. 

The  large  mound  called  Mdlhd-Kuar'ka-kot,  or  the 
"  Fort  of  Matha-Kuar,"  is  600  feet  in  length  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  and  from  200  to  300  feet  in  breadth.  At 
its  highest  point,  which  is  30  feet  3  inches  in  height  above 
the  pSiin,  the  mound  is  formed  entirely  of  solid  brick -work, 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  stupa. 
On  this  point  stands  a  solid  tower  of  brick-work  with  sides 
much  ruined,  and  its  top  covered  with  long  grass.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  stupa,  and  from  its  position  it  must  be  of  much 
later  date  than  the  ancient  mass  of  brick-work  on  which  it 
stands.  I  conclude  that  it  is  a  work  of  middle  age,  or  between 
A.  D.  200  and  600.  At  present  the  mass  of  the  tower  is  only 
24  feet  thick,  but  by  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  I  measured 
a  circumference  of  86  feet,  which  gives  a  diameter  of  nearly 
27^  feet.  The  present  height  of  the  lower  portion  is  only  15 
feet,  and  that  of  the  grass-covered  top,  12  feet  9  inches,  the 
whole  being  27  feet  9  inches  above  the  ancient  foundation, 
and  58  feet  above  the  plain.  But  as  the  original  height  of 
this  later  work  was  most  probably  equal  to  two  diameters,  or 
56  feet,  the  whole  height  of  the  stupa  above  the  plain  would 
have  been  85  feet    I  drove  a  horizontal  gallery  into  tho 
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centre  of  the  building  at  its  base  without  making  any  dis- 
corery.  I  confess  that  I  did  not  expect  to  find  anything,  as, 
I  believe,  that  whatever  relics  may  have  been  deposited  on 
this  spot,  they  would  have  been  placed  in  the  more  ancient 
stupa  Delow,  which  forma  the  foundation  of  the  present 
monument.    There  is  a  fine  Pipal  Tree  close  to  this  stupa.* 

The  mound  called  the  Fort  of  Mathfi,  KuS-r  is  situated 
nearly  1,600  yards  to  the  north  north-west  of  the  ruined  stupa 
called  It&m^bh^.  Buchanan  gives  the  distance  as  4iOO  yards, 
which  is  most  probably  a  misprint  for  1,400  yards.  My  dis- 
tance was  measured  from  centre  to  centre ;  if  taken  from  foot 
to  foot,  the  distance  would  be  a  little  over  1,400  yards.  This 
mound  would  seem  to  have  been  formed  of  the  ruin  of  two 
lai^e  buildings  and  of  several  small  ones.  The  site  of  one  of 
the  larger  ones  has  just  been  described ;  that  of  the  other  is 
to  the  north-westward,  the  summit  of  the  mound  at  this 
point,  which  is  crowned  by  a  large  Pipal  Tree,  being  20  feet 
in  height  above  the  plain.  To  the  east  of  the  stupa  there  is 
also  a  small  detached  mound,  16  feet  3  inches  in  height.  I' 
made  an  excavation  in  the  top  of  this  mound,  which  I  aban- 
doned after  reaching  a  depth  of  4  feet  3  inches,  as  I  found 
only  broken  bricks  mixed  with  earth.  Both  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  stupa  there  are  low  mounds,  which  are  probably 
the  remains  of  small  detached  towers  or  other  buildings.  The 
top  of  the  lai^  mound  is  in  most  parts  thickly  covered  with 
bricks,  but  towards  the  north-west  end,  where  the  elevation 
is  low,  there  are  some  rather  large  spaces  quite  clear  of 
bricks,  which  may  be  supposed  to  represent  the  court-yards, 
or  vacant  spots  between  the  buildings.  I  noticed  many 
wedge-shaped  bricks,  which  must  have  belonged  to  stupas  of 
small  size,  besides  several  bricks  with  one-half  face  bevelled 
like  those  in  the  mouldings  of  the  Great  Temple  at  Buddha- 
Gaya  and  of  Jarasandha's  Tower  at  Giryek.  I  was  unable  to 
trace  any  straight  lines  of  surrounding  walls,  and,  from  the 
irregular  outline  of  the  mound,  I  incline  to  believe  that  it 
has  been  formed  by  the  ruin  of  a  considerable  number  of 
independent  buildings,  such  as  a  cluster  of  stupas  of  all  sizes. 
!From  the  total  absence  of  statues,  I  infer  that  there  were 
probably  but  few  temples  on  this  site. 

The  large  statue  known  as  that  of  Mdthd  Kudr,  or  the 
•'  Dead  Prince,"  is  now  lying  on  the  ground  at  a  distance  of 
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1,100  feet  from  the  brick  stupa  above  described.  Quite  close 
beside  it,  to  the  eastward,  there  is  a  low  square  mound  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  remaios  of  a  temple  in  which  the  ima^e 
was  formeriy  enshrined.  The  statue  which  is  made  of  the 
dark  blue  stone  of  Gaya,  is  split  into  two  pieces  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  is  otherwise  much  injured.  The  short  inscrip- 
tion on  its  pedestal  has  been  almost  worn  out  by  the  villagers 
in  sharpening  their  tools,  but  the  few  letters  which  remain  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  statue  is  not  of  older  date  than  the 
11th  or  12tb  century.  The  figure  itself  is  colossal,  and 
represents  Buddha  the  Ascetic  seated  under  the  Bodbi  Tree  at 
Budha-Gaya.  The  whole  sculpture  is  10^  feet  in  height  by 
4f  feet  in  breadth.  The  height  of  the  figure  alone  is  5  feet  4^ 
inches,  the  breadth  across  the  shoulders  being  3  feet  8^ 
inches,  and  across  the  knees  4  feet  5  inches.  A  sketch  of 
this  sculpture  is  given  by  Buchanan.* 

Between  the  Fort  of  Mdthd  KvSr  and  the  great  stupa 
on  the  Udandbhdr  Jhil,  there  is  a  low  mound  of  brick  ruins 
about  500  feet  square,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  kot  or 
fort,  and  to  which  no  name  is  given ;  but  as  it  lies  close  to 
the  village  of  AnrudhwA  on  the  north-west,  it  may  be  called 
the  Anrudhw4  mound.  There  is  nothing  now  left  to  show 
the  nature  of  the  buildings  which  once  stood  on  this  site ; 
but  from  the  square  shape  of  the  ruins,  it  may  be  conjec- 
tured with  some  probabili^  that  they  must  be  the  remains  of 
a  monastery.  There  are  three  fine  Fipal  Trees  now  standing 
on  the  mound. 

To  the  north  and  east  of  the  mound  of  MdtbfL  Kuar  the 
plain  is  covered  with  a  number  of  low  grassy  mounds  from 
3  to  6  feet  in  height,  and  from  12  to  25  feet  in  diameter. 
Kegarding  these  barrows  the  people  have  a  tradition  that 
gypsys  were  formerly  very  numerous  about  Kasla,  and  that 
these  mounds  are  the  tumuli  of  their  dead.  I  opened  three 
of  them,  but  without  making  any  discovery.  They  Were  all 
formed  of  plain  earth,  without  any  trace  of  bones,  or  ashes, 
or  broken  bricks.  The  people  call  them  simply  mounds,  but 
I  was  informed  by  an  old  man  that  bo  had  heard  them  styled 
Bhimdiodt,  and  that  ghosts  were  sometimes  seen  flitting 
about  them.  If  the  name  of  Bhimdwdt  has  any  reference 
to  these  ghosts,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  translated  as  the  "  fear- 
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some  place ;"  but  I  cannot  be  certain  of  the  spelling,  and  it 
is  also  possible  that  the  old  man  may  not  have  remembered 
the  name  correctly.  I  counted  21  of  these  mounds,  but  as 
they  are  generally  not  more  than  3  or  4  feet  in  height,  it  is 
probable  that  their  actual  number  is  much  greater.* 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  site  of  Kasla  corre- 
sponds both  in  position  and  in  name  with  the  ancient  city 
of  Kimnagara,  which  was  famous  throughout  India  as  the 
scene  of  Buddha's  death.  According  to  H"wen  Thsang, 
Kusinagara  was  situated  at  700  /*,  or  116  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Benares.  Now  Kasta  is  112  miles  to  the  north  , 
north-east  of  Benares  in  direct  line.  Fa-Hian  also  places 
Kusinagara  at  a  distance  of  23  ytyans  to  the  north-west  of 
a  place  which  was  situated  only  8  or  10  miles  to  the  north 
of  Vaisali,  where  the  Lichchhavi  Nobles  had  taken  a  last  fare- 
well of  Buddha.  At  7  miles  to  the  yo;'a»  Fa-Hain's  measure- 
ment would  place  Kusinagara  at  148  or  150  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Vaisali.  Now  the  distance  by  the  route  which 
I  marched  is  exactly  140  miles  in  a  north-west  direction, 
but  as  this  measurement  was  taken  along  the  straight  lines 
of  road  which  hare  been  laid  out  by  the  British  authorities, 
the  actual  distance  by  the  old  winding  Native  roads  must 
Certainly  hare  been  somewhat  greater,  or  as  nearly  possible 
150  miles. 

The  only  name  now  associated  with  the  ruins  near 
Kasia  is  that  of  Matka  Ku&r,  or  the  "  Dead  Frmce." 
Mr.  Liston  gives  the  name  as  Mata,  but  a  Brahman  of  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Bishanpur,  who  wrote  the  name 
for  me,  spelt  it  as  I  have  given  it,  Mdthd.  As  this  spelling 
points  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  from  Mdthd,  or  Mdthd, 
"to  kill,"  I  have  translated  Mdthd  Kudr  as  the  "Dead 
Prince,"  which  I  refer  to  Buddha  himself  after  his  death,  or, 
in  the  language  of  the  Buddhists,  after  his  obtainment  of 
Nirvana.  Hwen  Thsang,  when  speaking  of  Sakha's  as- 
sumption of  the  mendicant's  dress,  calls  him  Kumdra  Raja, 
or  the  "  Royal  Prince ;"  but,  although  this  title  was  never,  I 
believe,  applied  to  him  by  the  learned  after  his  assumption  of 
Buddhahood,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  improbable  that  it  may 
have  remained  in  common  use  amongst  the  people.    We 
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know  from  Ilwen  Tbsang  that  on  the  spot  where  Buddha 
died  there  was  a  brick  vihdr  or  temple  monastery  in  which 
was  enshrined  a  recumbent  statue  of  Buddha  on  his  death- 
bed, with  his  head  turned  to  the  north.  Now  this  statue 
would  naturally  have  been  the  principal  object  of  Tcneration, 
at  Kusinagara ;  and,  although  amongst  the  learned  it  might 
have  been  called  the  "  statue  of  the  Mrvdna"  yet  I  can 
readily  believe  that  its  more  popular  name  amongst  all  classes 
would  have  been  the  "  statue  of  the  Dead  Prince."  I  am, 
therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  name  of  Mdthd  Kudr,  which 
still  clings  to  the  ruins  of  Sasia,  has  a  direct  reference  to  the 
death  of  Buddha,  which,  according  to  his  followers,  took  place 
at  Kusinagara  on  the  fall  moon  of  Vaisftkh,  543  B.  C. 

Owing  to  the  wanderings  of  the  Little  Gandak  Biver, 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  follow  Hwen  Tbsang's  account  of 
the  sacred  edifices  at  Kusinagara.  The  whole  of  the  existing 
remains  are  situated  to  the  eastward  of  the  Khanua  Ndla, 
which  is  only  a  branch  or  inundation  channel  of  the  Little 
Gandak  River.  All  the  old  channels  are  called  Chawar ; 
the  Lamhuka  Chatoar^  running  between  the  two  ancient 
stupas,  and  the  Roha  Chawar,  or  Koha  N&la,  to  the  east  of 
the  R4mabh&r  Ula.  An  intelligent  man,  whom  I  met  at 
Padraona,  called  the  stream  to  the  westward  of  Ka^  the 
Sirana,  but  the  people  in  the  villages  about  the  ruin  knew 
only  the  Khanua  Ndla,  and  had  never  beard  of  the  Sirana. 
Buchanan,  however,  calls  the  Sirana  a  considerable  rividet 
which  has  a  course  of  about  15  miles,  and  makes  it  a  feeder 
of  the  Little  Gandak  ;*  but  there  is  some  confusion  in  his 
description"  of  this  river.  The  changes  of  name  would,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  been  as  numerous  as  the  changes  of 
channel ;  for,  in  the  time  of  Hwen  Thsang,  this  stream  ivas 
called  the  Ajitavati,  its  more  ancient  name  having  been 
Miranyavati,  while  the  present  name  is  Chota  Gandak,  and 
the  eastern  inundation  branch  is  called  Khanua.  There  is 
now  no  trace  of  Hwen  Thsang's  AJitavaH,  but  the  name  of 
Siranyavati  is  still  preserved  in  the  Hirana  of  my  Padraona 
informant. 

At  the  time  of  Hwen  Thsang's  visit,  the  walls  of  Ku- 
sinagara were  in  ruins,  and  the  place  was  almost  deserted ; 
but  the  brick  foundations  of  the    old  Capital  occupied  a 
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circuit  of  about  12  li,  that  is,  of  about  two  miles.  After  a  long 
and  attentive  comparison  of  all  our  available  information,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  famous  city  of  Suslna- 
gara  must  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  mound  and  Tillage 
of  Anrudhwd..  The  ruined  mound,  which  is  about  500 
feet  square,  I  would  identify  as  the  site  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Mallian  Kings,  which  was  in  the  midst  of  the  city, 
and  to  the  city  itself  I  would  assign  an  extent  of  about 
1,000  feet  on  all  sides  of  the  palace.  This  would  give  a 
square  area  of  2,500  feet,  or  nearly  half  a  mile  on  each  side, 
with  a  circuit  of  10,000  feet,  or  nearly  2  miles,  as  recorded 
by  Hwen  Thsang.  I  will  now  compare  the  existing  remains 
with  the  account  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  and  with  the  details 
given  in  the  Pali  Annals  of  Ceylon,  as  translated  by  Turnour. 

The  spot  where  Buddha  died  is  fixed  by  Hwen  Thsang 
at  3  or  4)  li,  or  rather  more  than  half  a  mile,  to  the  north-west 
of  the  city,  in  a  forest  of  sM  trees,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  western  bank  of  the  Ajitavali  River.  The  distance  and 
direction  correspond  exactly  with  the  site  of  the  great  mound 
now  called  the  Port  of  Mathd  Kudr.  On  this  spot  was  erect- 
ed a  great  brick  vihdr  or  temple  monastery,  in  which  was 
enshrined  a  statue  of  Buddha  in  a  recumbent  posture  as  he 
appeared  when  about  to  enter  Nirvana.  This  vihar  I  would 
identify  with  the  extensive  mass  of  ruin  marked  K.  in  my 
survey  of  the  site  at  the  western  end  of  the  moimd.  Beside 
the  vih&r  there  was  a  stupa,  200,  feet  in  height,  built  by 
Asoka,  and  a  stone  pillar,  on  which  was  recorded  the  history 
of  the  Nirvdnd,  or  death  of  Buddha.  This  stupa  I  would 
identify  with  the  foundation  or  lower  part  of  the  brick  tower 
marked  A.,  now  standing  on  the  mound,  and  of  which  an 
account  has  already  been  given.  Hwen  Thsang  describes 
two  smaller  stupas,  and  then  a  third  grand  stupa  which 
stood  on  the  spot  where  Brahman  Subhadra  had  entered  into 
Nirvana.*  As  the  whole  of  the  buildings  above  described  as 
well  as  three  small  stupas  were  clustered  together  around  the 
spot  where  Buddha  was  said  to  have  died,  their  ruins,  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  would  naturally  have  formed  a  single  large 
mound  of  irregular  outline,  in  all  respects  similar  to  the 
mass  of  ruins  now  called  Mdthd-Kuar-ka-kot.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  no  reasonable  doubt  can  now  remain  against  the 
identification  of  Kasia  with  the  ancient  Kusinagara.    With 
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regard  to  f^e  slight  difference  of  name,  I  bare  already  stated 
my  belief  that  the  name  of  the  present  Tillage  should  in  all 
probahility  be  written  Kiis(a  instead  of  Kasia,  and  in  favour 
of  this  spelling  I  may  add  that  the  name  is  Tariously  spelt 
in  the  Buddhist  Books  as  KuHgrdmctka,  Kusindra,  Kusind- 
gara,  and  Susmaffori. 

After  the  death  of  Buddha,  the  assembled  Bhikshus  (or 
mendicants)  were  consoled  by  the  Venerable  Aniruddha,  who 
assured  them  that  he  saw  the  Deratas  looking  down  from 
the  skies  upon  earth,  and  weeping  and  bewailing  with 
dishevelled  hair  and  up-liftedarms.*  Aniruddha  was  the  first 
cousin  of  Buddha,  being  the  second  son  of  Amitodana,  one 
of  the  brothers  of  Suddhodana,  the  father  of  Sakya  Sinba. 
He  was  one  of  the  ten  great  disciples  of  his  cousin,  and  was 
renowned  for  his  penetrating  sight.  Accordingly,  on  the 
death  of  Buddha,  he  took  the  lead  of  all  the  disciples  present, 
and  conducted  their  proceedings.  By  his  directions  Ananda 
made  known  the  death  of  Buddha  to  the  Mallian  Nobles,  who 
at  once  proceeded  to  the  spot  with  gariands  of  flowers,  and 
numerous  cloths  and  music.  For  six:  days  the  body  lay  in 
state,  attended  by  the  people  of  E!usin4ra.  On  the  seventh 
day,  when  eight  of  the  Mallian  Nobles,  who  had  been  select- 
ed to  carry  the  corpse  to  the  place  of  cremation,  attempted  to 
lift  it,  they  found  themselves  unable  to  move  it.  The  amazed 
Nobles,  on  enquiring  of  the  Venerable  Aniruddha  the 
cause  of  this  prodigy,  were  informed  that  tbeir  intention  of 
carrying  the  corpse  through  the  southern  gate  to  the  south  of 
the  city  was  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  Devatas.  "  Lord," 
said  the  Mallian  Nobles,  "  whatever  be  the  intention  of  the 
Devatas,  be  it  acceded  to."  Accordingly,  the  corpse  was  borne 
by  the  eight  Mallian  Chieftains,  on  a  bier  formed  of  their  lances, 
through  the  northern  gate  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  then 
through  the  eastern  gate  to  the  coronation  hall  of  the  MaUians, 
where  the  funeral  pile  had  been  prepared.  Four  Noble  MalUans 
then  advanced  and  appUed  their  torches  to  the  funeral  pile, 
but  they  were  unable  to  ignite  it.  Again  the  baffled  Nobles 
inquired  of  Aniruddha  the  cause  of  this  second  prodigy, 
who  informed  them  that  it  was  tbe  intention  of  the 
Devatas  that  the  corpse  should  not  be  burnt  until  the  arrival 
of  Maha  K&syapa,  the  chief  disciple  of  Buddha.    At  that 
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moment  Kasyapa  was  on  his  way  from  Fdwd  to  Kmindra.  On 
his  arriTal  he  perambulated  the  pile  three  times,  and  then 
opening  it  at  the  end,  he  reverentially  bowed  down  his  head 
at  the  feet  of  Buddha.  As  he  rose,  the  pile  spontaneously 
ignited,  and  the  corpse  of  the  great  teacher  was  consumed. 

I  have  given  this  long  account  of  the  obsequies  of 
Buddha  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  the  very  promi- 
nent part  that  was  taken  by  Aniruddha  in  all  the  proceed- 
ings. He  first  consoled  the  disciples  on  the  death  of  Buddha ; 
he  then  explained  the  causes  of  the  miracles  why  the  Mal- 
lian  Nobles  were  unable  at  first  to  lift  the  corpse  of  Buddha, 
and  afterwards  to  ignite  the  funeral  pile ;  and  lastly,  accord- 
ing to  Hwen  Thsang,  he  ascended  to  the  heavens  to  inform 
Maya  Devi,  the  mother  of  Buddha,  of  her  son's  death.  As  the 
whole  of  these  acts  were  performed  at  Kusinara,  we  might 
not  unreasonably  suppose  that  some  memorial  monument  of 
Aniruddha  would  have  been  erected  there.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  record  of  such  a  monument  in  Hwen  Thsang's  ac- 
count of  the  sacred  edifices  _at  Kusinagara ;  but  I  think  it 
more  than  probable  that  the  village  of  Anrudhwa  must  havo 
received  its  name  from  some  former  memorial  of  the  far- 
sighted  Aniruddha,  the  cousin  of  Buddha.  In  Sheet  102  of 
the  Indian  Atlas  the  name  of  this  village  is  spelt  Aniroodwa, 
which  is  more  correct  than  the  name  written  down  for  me 
by  a  Brahman  of  the  place.  The  existence  of  this  name  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ancient  monimients  of  Kusta 
must,  I  think,  add  considerable  weight  to  all  the  other  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  identification  of  Kiisia  with  the  ancient 
Kiuinagara. 

There  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  Ceylonese  annals 
and  the  accounts  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim  regarding  the  site 
of  Buddha's  cremation.  According  to  the  Pali  annals  above 
quoted,  the  corpse  must  have  been  burnt  somewhere  to  the 
eastward  of  the  city,  and  with  this  aecoimt  Ea-Hian  would 
seem  to  agree,  for  he  places  the  scene  of  Buddha's  death  to 
the  northward  of  the  town.  Hwen  Thsang,  however,  places 
the  site  of  the  cremation  to  the  northward  of  the  city,  across 
the  River  Hiranyavati.  I  think  that  these  difierent  accounts 
may,  perhaps,  be  reconciled  by  identifying  the  stupa  of  the 
cremation  with  the  large  brick  mound  called  the  Jidmdbkdr 
Tila,  which  being  situated  opposite  to  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  Anrudhwa  mound  (or  ancient  city  as  I  suppose),  might 
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have  been  loosely  described  by  one  party  as  lying  to  the 
wyrth,  and  by  the  other  as  lying  to  the  east. 

But  the  BAm&bh^T  TUa,  perhaps,  corresponds  more  exact< 
ly  with  the  site  of  another  stiipa,  which  is  described  by  Hwen 
Thsang  as  havijig  been  built  by  Asoka  near  the  ancient 
dwelling  of  Chanda,  to  the  north-east  of  the  city  gates.  This 
account,  however,  is  somewhat  vague,  as  no  particular  gate  is 
specified.  The  existence  also  of  a  second  stupa  at  the  south- 
east foot  of  tho  Rdmdhhdr  Tila  is  against  this  identification, 
as  only  one  stupa  is  mentioned  on  this  site  by  Hwen  Thsang. 
I  am,  therefore,  strongly  inclined  to  identify  the  Sdmdbhdr  Tila 
with  the  famous  cremation  stupa  ;  but  if  this  position  should 
be  considered  too  far  to  the  eastward  to  agree  with  Hwen 
Tlisang's  description,  then  the  cremation  tower  must  have 
occupied  some  position  to  the  north  of  the  Anrudhw^  mound 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  ancient  channel  of  the  little  Gandafc 
Kiver.  I  confess,  however,  that  my  own  opinion  is  against 
this  conclusion,  and  in  ^vor  of  the  identification  of  the 
Rdmibh^r  Ttla  with  the  cremation  stupa. 

XXI.     KHUKHUNDO. 

On  leaving  Kusinagara  Hwen  Thsang  directed  his  steps 
towards  Band.ras,  and,  after  having  travelled  about  200  li, 
or  upwards  of  30  miles,  to  the  south-west,  he  reached  a  large 
town,  in  which  dwelt  a  very  rich  Brahman  devoted  to 
Buddhism.*  If  we  adhere  closely  to  the  south-west  bearing, 
we  must  identify  this  large  town  with  Kudrapur,  an  ancient 
place  30  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Gorakhpur,  and  28  miles 
in  a  direct  line  from  Ka^,  But  as  Hwen  Thsang  speaks 
of  the  Brahman's  hospitality  to  travellers  going  and  coming, 
it  would  appear  certain  that  the  town  must  have  been  on  the 
high  road  leading  from  Kasta  to  Baniras.  Now  the  high 
road  can  never  have  passed  through  Rudrapur,  as  it  would 
have  entailed  the  passage  of  the  Rapti  in  addition  to  that 
of  the  Gkdgra  River.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  the 
laying  out  of  roads,  and  I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  the  c^d 
high,  road  must  have  crossed  the  Gh&gra  somewhere  below 
its  jimction  with  the  Rapti.  According  to  the  people,  the 
old  passage  of  the  Gh^gra  was  at  Maili,  four  miles  to  the  south 
of  Kahaon,  and  three  mil^  ,to  the  north  of  Bh^galpur.    From 
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Kasla  to  tbis  gh^t  on  the  Gh4gra,  the  road  would  bare 
passed  through  the  ancient  town  of  Kkukhwido,  and  the 
large  Tillages  of  Kdhaon  and  BMgalpur.  Of  these  three, 
EJiukhundo  corresponda  best  with  the  description  of  a  large 
town ;  and  as  it  is  27  nu'les  from  Kasla  by  the  present  straight 
road,  it  must  have  been  about  30  miles  by  the  winding 
Native  tracts.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  laige  town 
described  by  Hweu  Tbsang  in  which  a  rich  Brahman  had 
spent  his  wealth  in  the  magnificent  decoration  of  a  Buddhist 
monastery.  Khukhundo  is  not  now  a  place  of  any  note 
amongst  the  Brabmans,  but  it  is  often  visited  by  AgarwA.1 
SrAw^s  from  Gorakbpur  and  Patna,  who  have  bmlt  a  small 
Jain  temple  amongst  the  ruins.  By  them  its  proper  name 
is  said  to  be  Kishkindapura,  so  called  from  Kishkinda,  a 
mountain  in  the  south  of  India,  famous  in  the  history  of 
Kama.  Khukhundo  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  Brahmanical 
town. 

The  remains  at  Khukhundo  consist  of  a  few  large  tanks, 
and  a  number  of  low  mounds  covered  with  broken  brick  and 
thick  jungle.  The  ruins  which  lie  scattered  about  over 
the  plain,  and  amongst  the  fields  to  the  south  of  Khukhundo, 
cover  nearly  one  square  mile  of  ground.  All  the  larger 
mounds  are  square  in  form,  and  are  beyond  all  doubt  the 
ruins  of  temples.  There  are  a  few  low  oblong  heaps  which 
may  possibly  be  the  ruins  of  long  ranges  of  inferior  build- 
ings, but  I  think  it  more  probable  that  they  are  only  the  col- 
lections of  brick  from  the  fields.  Every  large  mound  has 
at  least  one  fine  lofty  tree  growing  on  its  summit,  and  to  the 
destructive  power  of  the  roots  of  these  trees  I  would  attri- 
bute the  overthrow  of  the  Khukhundo  temples.  I  verified 
this  opinion  in  one  instance,  that  of  mound  X.,  by  an  excava- 
tion which  showed  the  floor  of  a  temple  completely  broken 
up  by  the  wide-spreading  roots  of  a  fine  Tamarind  tree. 
Another  notable  instance  is  that  of  a  temple  at  Kahaon, 
which  was  standing  at  the  time  of  Buchanan's  visit,  but 
which  is  now  only  a  low  mound  of  brick  ruin.  Its  over- 
throw is  attributed  by  all  the  villagers  to  a  Pipal  tree,  which 
stands  close  by  the  ruin. 

The  mounds  of  Khukhundo  are  about  30  in  number,  but 
not  more  than  three  of  Uiem  have  any  names,  the  rest  being 
called  simply  Deora,  or  "  mounds.      In  my  survey  of  the 
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ruins  I  have  diBtingiiiahed  them  by  different  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, and  under  these  letters  I  will  now  describe  them.* 

Mound  A.  is  100  feet  square  at  base  and  6  feet  in  height. 
There  is  a  Bet  tree  (-^gle  Marmelos)  on  the  top,  and  a  JPd&ar 
(Ficus  Venosa)  on  the  west  side.  Under  the  Bel  tree  there 
is  a  good  figiu"e  of  the  foiir-armed  Vishnu  in  sandstone,  with 
a  peculiar  rayed  halo,  which  is  boldly  pierced  through  the 
slab. 

Mound  B.,  which  is  60  feet  square  at  base  and  10  feet 
high,  is  called  Siva-ka-Tila  or  Siva's  mound,  because  there 
are  the  foundations  of  a  lingam  temple  on  its  summit ;  the 
temple  was  only  8  feet  square,  but  the  lingam  in  blue  stone 
is  still  perfect.  There  is  one  good  piece  of  sculpture  repre- 
senting two  seated  figures,  male  and  female,  the  latter  with 
a  child  in  her  arms.  A  tree  rises  behind  them,  and  with  its 
branches  forms  a  canopy  over  their  heads.  The  figures, 
which  appear  to  be  entirely  naked  with  the  exception  of 
some  ornaments,  are,  I  believe,  Mahadeva  and  his  wife  Devi, 
or  BhawS.ni,  represented  as  the  goddess  of  fecundity,  with  a 
child  in  her  arms.  Another  sculpture  represents  a  four- 
armed  female  standing  in  what  appears  to  be  the  prow  of  a 
boat.  The  subordinate  figure  of  Gansea,  on  the  upper  right 
hand,  shows  that  the  principal  figure  must  be  Fdrvati,  tlxe 
wife  of  Siva. 

Mound  C.  is  120  feet  in  length,  by  110  feet  in  breadth, 
and  15  feet  in  height.  On  the  top  there  are  the  ruined  walls 
of  a  brick  temple,  from  4  to  5  feet  in  height,  forming  a  room 
of  9  feet  square,  with  a  Ungam  in  the  centre.  To  the  south- 
west there  is  a  walled  entrance  built  of  bricks  of  different 
sizes,  and  containing  one  piece  of  moulded  bricks  with  a 
flower  ornament.  The  small  size  of  the  room,  the  mixture  of 
large  and  small  bricks  in  the  walls,  and  the  unusual  direction 
of  the  entrance,  all  lead  me  to  conclude  that  this  is  an 
insignificant  modem  structure,  built  of  bricks  of  all  kinds 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  mound. 

On  both  sides  of  the  entrance  there  are  several  sculptures 
in  sandstone,  of  which  the  principal  is  a  statue  of  Ganesa. 
The  other  sculptures  are  a  broken  statue  of  Ganesa  with  his 
rat ;  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  with  a  foot  resting  on  a  bull ; 
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a  fotir-anned  female,  most  probably  Pdrvati,  attended  by  two 
heavealy  musicians ;  and  a  slab  containing  personifications 
of  the  Navagraha,  or  "  Nine  Planets." 

Mound  D.,  wbich  is  100  feet  square  at  base  and  15  feet 
in  height,  is  crowned  with  a  fine  Banian  tree.  Beneath 
the  tree  are  collected  several  piecw  and  fragments  of  sculp- 
ture,  which  are  partly  Brahmanical  and  partly  Jain.  The 
principal  sculpture  represents  a  four-armed  seated  male  ' 
figure,  with  beard  and  moustaches,  his  right  foot  resting  on 
a  bull.  In  his  four  hands  he  holds  a  two-pronged  sceptre, 
a  necklace,  a  ball,  and  square  pole.  This  is  probably  a  figure 
of  Siva.  A  second  statue  represents  the  four-armed  Vishnu 
standing,  and  holding  in  three  hands  a  club,  a  quoit,  and  a 
shell,  the  fourth  hand  being  open  with  a  lotus  flower  marked 
on  the  palm.  A  third  sclupture  ia  the  pedestal  of  a  statue 
with  some  naked  figures  on  the  face  of  it,  and  an  antelope 
in  the  middle.  The  antelope  is  the  cognizance  of  Santanath, 
the  16th  Jain  hierarch.  A  fourth  stone  is  simply  the  pedestal 
of  a  lingam.  The  remaining  sculptures  are  two  pairs  of 
apparently  naked  figures,  male  and  female,  seated — ^the  latter 
with  a  child  in  her  arms.  These  two  sculptures  are  similar 
to  one  in  the  Siva  Temple  on  mound  B.,  which  I  have  sup- 
posed to  represent  M&hadeva  and  his  wife  Bhaw&ni  as  the 
goddess  of  fecundity.  But  in  these  two  sculptures  the  god 
has  a  small  naked  figure  of  Buddha  fixed  in  the  front  of  his 
head-dress,  from  which  I  infer  that  these  figures  probably 
belong  to  the  Jain  religion,  while  that  on  moimd  B.  certainly 
belongs  to  the  Brahmanical  Shashti,  the  goddess  of  fecundity. 

Mound  E.  is  about  75  feet  square  and  15  or  16  feet  in 
height.  It  is  now  quite  bare,  the  whole  surface  having  been 
recently  excavated  for  bricks.  Any  figures  that  may  have 
been  discovered  were  probably  removed  to  Mound  D.,  which 
would  account  for  the  mixture  of  Saiva  and  Vishnava  sculp- 
tures now  lying  on  its  simamit. 

Mound  F.  is  150  feet  in  length,  by  120  feetinbreadh,  and 
18  feet  in  height.  On  the  south  slope  of  the  moimd  there 
is  a  fine  statue  of  the  fore-armed  Vishnu  in  blue  stone 
from  the  quarries  near  Gaya. 

G.  and  H.  are  small  low  mounds  from  which  bricks  have 
been  recently  excavated.  They  are  probably  the  remains  of 
inferior  temples. 
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Mound  J.,  which  is  76  feet  square  at  base,  and  15  feet  in 
height,  has  also  been  recently  excavated.  I  was  ahle  to  trace 
the  straight  walls  of  a  temple,  and  in  the  excaTated  holes  I 
found  lai^e  thick  pieces  of  plaster,  which  had  once  coyered  the 
walls.  There  are  no  sculptures  now  lying  about  this  mound, 
but  immediately  to  the  south  of  it,  and  outside  a  small  modern 
Jain  temple,  there  is  a  very  fine  standing  figure  of  the  four- 
armed  Vishnu  in  blue  stone.  The  head  and  arms  are  gone, 
but  the  rest  of  the  sculpture  is  in  good  order.  On  the  left  side 
there  are  the  Fish,  the  Tortoise,  and  the  Boar  ^caf(£r«;  and  . 
on  the  right  the  Buddha  and  the  KalH  Avatdrs.  The  five 
missing  incarnations  must  have  been  lost  with  the  head  of  the 
figure.  This  fine  statue  was  probably  enshrined  in  a  temple 
now  represented  by  mound  J. 

The  Jain  temple  is  a  small  square  flat-roofed  brick  build- 
ing of  recent  date.  There  are  no  Jains  now  living  at  Khu- 
khundo,  but  the  temple  is  visited  by  the  Baniyas  and  Bankers 
of  Gorakhpur  and  Patna.  Inside  the  temple  there  is  a  large 
naked  figure  in  blue  stone,  sitting  squatted  with  his  hands  in 
his  lap.  Overhead  there  is  a  triple  umbrella,  and  above  that 
a  Dunduhhi  Musician  flying  with  his  drum.  On  the  pedestal 
there  is  a  bull  with  a  lion  on  each  side.  Now  tlie  bull  is  the 
cognizance  of  Adi  Buddha,  the  first  of  the  24  Jain  Pontiflfe. 
The  people  are,  therefore,  mistaken  in  caUing  the  figure  a  statue 
of  JPdrsw3ndth,  whose  well  known  symbol  is  a  snake.  Out- 
side the  temple,  however,  there  is  another  naked  Jain  statue 
which  has  two  snakes  twisted  around  its  pedestal,  and  is,  there- 
fore, most  probably  a  figure  of  Prdswandth.  It  is  possible 
that  this  may  have  been  the  original  figure  enshrined  in 
the  temple.  Another  sculpture,  in  coarse  saud-stoue,  repre- 
sents the  same  naked  couple,  male  and  female,  whom  I 
have  before  described.  A  tree  rises  behind  them,  and  with 
its  boughs  forms  a  canopy  over  their  heads.  Over  all  there 
is  a  small  squatted  figure  like  a  Buddha,  but  naked.  The 
male  figure  in  this  sculpture  has  a  lotus  in  his  right  band. 

Mound  K.,  which  is  crowned  with  a  fine  Tamarind  tree, 
is  the  largest  mass  of  ruin  at  Khukhundo.  It  is  130  feet 
squai'c  at  base  and  16  feet  in  height.  At  10  feet  above  the 
ground  level  I  made  an  excavation  at  a  point  on  the  western 
edge,  where  I  observed  something  like  a  piece  of  terraced 
flooring.     My  excavation  uncovered  a   portion  of  terraced 
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floor  9  feet  square,  but  completely  broken  up  by  the  wide- 
spreading  roots  of  the  Tamarind  Tree,  which  have  pierced 
the  mound  in  all  directions.  I  found  several  ornamental 
bricks  with  boldly  cut-flowers  and  leaves  1^  inch  in  depth. 
Two  of  these  bricks,  with  opposite  curves  forming  an  ogee, 
bad  evidently  belonged  to  a  cornice.  The  outer  faces  of  all 
the  bricks  are  ground  smooth,  and  all  the  edges  are  so  sharp 
and  clean  that  the  joints  between  the  courses  of  bricks  must 
have  been  very  fine  indeed.  As  I  saw  no  fragments  of 
figures  about  this  mound,  I  think  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
statue  belonging  to  it  may  be  one  of  those  now  standing 
outside  the  Jain  temple. 

Mound  N.  is  low  and  clear  of  jungle,  having  been  exca- 
vated for  bricks  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  45  feet 
square  at  base,  but  only  8  feet  high.  From  its  being  both 
low  and  clear  I  thought  it  favourable  for  excavation.  I  dug 
a  circular  hole  of  about  8  feet  diameter  in  the  top  of  the 
mound,  and  near  the  middle,  at  a  depth  of  only  1  foot  I  came 
upon  a  stone  Toni,  or  receptacle  for  a  Hngam,  fixed  in  its 
original  position,  with  the  spout  end  turned  towards  the 
north.  Further  excavation  showed  that  the  floor  had  been 
broken  up,  but  the  marks  of  the  original  floor  level  were 
quite  distinct  on  the  centre  stone.  As  there  were  no  traces 
of  any  figures,  I  gave  up  the  excavation,  which  bad  already 
been  sufficient  to  determine  that  the  mound  N.  is  the  ruin  of 
a  linga  temple,  dedicated  to  the  god  MahMeva. 

Mound  S.  is  100  feet  in  length,  by  60  feet  in  breadth,  and 
12  feet  in  height  towards  its  western  end.  The  top  is  crowned 
with  two  fine  Siris  Trees,  under  which  there  is  a  life-size 
standing  figure  in  stand-stone.  The  nose  and  forehead  have 
been  lost  by  a  split  of  the  stone,  which  must  have  been  as 
old  as  the  figure  itself,  for  there  are  two  holes  in  the  split 
face  which  still  retain  bits  of  the  metal  clamps  that  were 
used  in  repairing  the  statue.  The  figure  has  apparently  had 
four  arms,  and  is  called  Jug-hMra,  or  Jug-vira,  "  the  Champion 
of  the  Age,"  a  title  which  might  be  applied  appropriately  to 
Fira,  or  Slahftvlra,  the  last  of  the  24ith  Jain  hierarchs  and 
the  pontiff  of  the  present  age. 

Mound  Z.  is  a  long  low  mass  of  ruin  to  the  south-west  of 
Khukhundo,  half  hidden  admits  bambus.  I  found  a  recent 
excavation  at  the  western  end  of  the  mound,  from  which  the 
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bricks  could  not  have  been  removed  above  a  few  days,  as  the 
sides  of  the  excavated  hole  still  preserved  the  shape  of  the 
walls  exactly.  In  form  the  building  was  an  octagon  of  14 
feet  across,  with  projections  on  the  four  sides  facing  the 
cardinal  points.  On  the  north-east  side  a  portion  of  solid 
brick-work  still  remained,  but  not  of  sufficient  thickness  to 
show  whether  the  building  had  been  solid  or  hollow.  As  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  the  only  buildings  of  this  shape  are 
Buddhist  atupas,  as  at  Dhamndr  and  Kholvi  in  Malwa,  or 
Baragaon  (or  Ndlanda)  in  Bih4r,  and  throughout  Pegu  and 
Burmah.  In  all  instances  the  four  projecting  sides  form 
niches  for  statues  of  the  previous  Buddhas.  In  the  gigantic 
Shtoe-Dagon  stupa  at  Bangoon,  these  niches  are  expanded 
into  distinct  temples  enshrining  colossal  figures.  I  incline, 
therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  building  recently  excavated  in 
mound  Z.  was  a  Buddhist  stupa.  But  if  Brahmanical  temples 
of  this  form  have  ever  been  built,  I  should  certainly  prefer 
to  consider  mound  Z.  as  the  ruin  of  another  orthodox  temple, 
and  to  add  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  Brahmanical  remains 
at  Kliukhimdo. 

With  the  exception  of  Baragaon  (the  ancient  Ndlanda), 
I  have  seen  no  place  where  the  ruins  offer  such  a  promise  of 
valuable  discovery  as  at  Khukhundo.  The  mounds  are  all 
low,  and  as  they  appear  to  be  the  ruins  of  temples,  the  work 
of  excavation  would  be  comparatively  easy.  I  think  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  top  of  each  mound  down 
to  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  building,  clearing  away  the 
rubbish  entirely,  but  leaving  the  walls  standing  to  show  the 
plan  of  the  building.  Amongst  the  rubbish  we  might  expect 
to  find  both  statues  and  inscriptions,  and  perhaps  other  objects, 
all  of  which  would  help  to  throw  light  on  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  modern  Brahmanism,  more  particularly  during  the 
long  period  of  its  struggles  with  expinng  Buddhism.* 

XXII.    KAHAON. 

The  village  of  Kahaon  is  situated  eight  miles  to  the 
south  of  Khukhundo,  and  46  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Gorakhpur  in  a  direct  line.  To  the  north  of  the  village  there  is 
a  stone  pillar,  and  also  some  other  remains,  which  have  been 
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described  by  Dr.Buchanan*  and  by  Mr.  Liston.-f  Dr.Bucbanan 
calls  the  village  Kangho,  but  tbe  name  is  written  Kahaon, 
or  Kahawan,  by  the  people  of  the  place,  and  I  can  only 
aurmise  that  Buchanan  s  Kangko  may  have  been  originally 
-^vritten  Kanghon,  and  that  the  final  naeal  has  been  omitted 
by  mistake,  either  in  copying  or  in  printing.  In  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  pillar  tbe  village  would  seem  to  be  called  Kakti- 
bharati;  and  from  some  compound  of  Kaknbha,  such  as 
Kakuhhawan,  the  name  of  Kahawan  would  be  naturally 
derived. 

The  remains  at  Kahaon  consist  of  an  inscribed  stone 
pillar,  an  old  well,  two  ruined  temples,  and  several  tanks. 
The  whole  of  these,  together  with  tbe  village  itself,  are  situat- 
ed on  a  low  but  extensive  mound  of  brick  ruin.  Although 
the  mound  is  of  rather  irregular  outline  on  the  east  aide,  it 
may  be  best  described  as  a  square  of  nearly  500  yards.  J  Tbe 
village  occupies  the  soutb-westcm  quarter  of  tbe  square,  and 
contains  some  fine  old  wells  built  of  very  large  bricks,  which 
are  a  sure  sign  of  antiquity.  The  tanks,  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  connected  with  the  old  buildings,  are  all  called  gar, 
the  meaning  of  which  I  was  unable  to  ascertain,  but  whiuh^ 
as  applied  to  water,  must  certainly  be  derived  from  the  Sans- 
krit gri,  to  wet.  These  tanks  are,  1st,  the  Purena-gar,  a 
dirty  pond  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  village ;  2nd,  the 
Karkahi-gar,  a  small  deep  pond  at  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  ruins  ;  3rd,  the  Jhakrahi-gar,  another  small  pond  at  the 
north-east  angle,  which  is  also  called  Sopha-gar ;  and  4th,  a 
large  sheet  of  water  to  the  east  of  the  village  called  Aakdmini, 
OT'Akdskdmini-gar.  This  is  the  tank  which  Buchanan  calls 
Karhahi,  a  misprint  probably  for  Kmiini.  Erom  the  size  and 
appearance  of  the  Askdmmi  Tank,  I  conclude  that  from  it 
must  have  been  excavated  all  the  bricks  and  earth  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  temples  and  village  of  Kahaon. 

The  Kahaon  Pillar  is  a  single  block  of  coarse  grey  sand- 
stone, 24  feet  3  inches  in  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
metal  spike  on  the  top.  The  existence  of  this  spike  shows 
that  the  pillar  has  once  been  crowned  by  a  pinnacle  of  some 
kind,  perhaps  by  a  statue  of  a  lion,  or  of  some  other  animal 

•  Eust«rn  India,  II.,  p.  366. 

+  Bengal  Asifltic  Society's  JournRl,  1838,  p.  33. 
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rampant;  but  whatever  the  pinnacle  may  hare  been,  i(s 
height  could  not  bave  exceeded  2:^  or  3  feet.  The  total  height 
of  the  column,  therefore,  must  have  been  about  27  feet.  The 
lower  part  of  the  shaft,  to  a  height  of  4^  feet,  is  a  square  of 
1  foot  10  inches ;  above  this,  for  a  height  of  6  feet  3  inches, 
it  is  octagonal ;  then  sixteen-sided  for  a  height  of  6  feet 
10^  inches ;  and  then  circular  for  a  height  of  2  feet  1^  inch. 
AlwTe  this,  fc»  a  height  of  9  inches,  the  pillar  becomes 
square  with  a  side  of  18  inches,  and  then  circular  again  for 
a  height  of  4^  inches,  making  the  total  height  of  the  shaft 
19  feet  10-^  inches.  The  height  of  the  capital,  in  its  present 
incomplete  state,  is  4  feet  4^  inches.  The  lower  portion, 
which  is  2^  feet  high,  is  bell-shaped,  with  circular  bands  of 
moulding  both  above  and  below.  The  bell  itself  is  reeded, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Asoka  pillars.  Above  this  the  capital 
is  square,  with  a  small  niche  on  each  side  holding  a  naked 
standing  figure.  The  square  top  slopes  backward  on  all  sides, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  low  circular  band,  in  which  is  fixed 
the  metal  spike  already  described.* 

On  the  western  face  of  the  square  base  there  is  a  niche 
holding  a  naked  standing  figure,  with  very  long  arms  reach- 
ing to  his  knees.  Behind,  there  is  a  large  snake  folded  in 
botizontal  coUs,  one  above  the  other,  and  with  its  seven  heads 
forming  a  canopy  over  the  idol.  Two  small  figures,  male 
and  female,  are  kneeling  at  the  feet,  and  looking  up  to  the 
idol  with  offerings  in  their  bands. 

On  the  three  northern  faces  of  the  octagonal  portion  of 
the  pillar,  there  is  an  inscription  of  12  lines  in  the  Gupta 
characters  of  the  Allahabad  Pillar.t  There  is  a  good  copy 
of  this  inscription  in  Buchanan,?  and  another  and  better 
copy  in  Prinsep's  Joumal.§  In  the  translation  given  by 
James  Frinsep,  the  date  was  read  as  being  133  years  after 
the  decease  of  Skanda  Gupta,  instead  of  in  the  year  133, 
after  the  death  of  Skanda.  The  true  number  of  the  year  is 
141,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  FitzEdward  Hall,  but  the 
epoch  or  era  in  which  the  years  are  reckoned  is  doubtful. 
Professor  Hall,  on  the  authority  of  Bdpu  Deva  Sdstri,  the 

*  See  Plate  XXIX. 

t  Sob  Plate  XXS. 
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learned  Astronomer  of  the  Ban&ras  College  prefers  tbe  era  of 
Vikramdditya,  but  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  that  of  Sake  ;  and 
this  era,  I  beliere,  is  also  preferred  by  Mr.  Thomas.  The 
difference  between  the  two  is  135  years.  If  dated  in  the 
Vikrama  era,  the  piUar  must  have  been  erected  in  141 — 57 
=  84  A.  D. ;  but  if  dated  in  the  Sake  era,  the  period  of  its 
erection  will  he  141  +  78  =  219  A.  D.  The  latter  date,  I 
think,  accords  best  with  the  now  generally  admitted  epoch 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Gupta  Dynasty  in  A.  D.  319. 

The  purport  of  the  inscription,  as  translated  by  Prinsep, 
is  simply  to  record  tbe  dedication  of  five  images  of  Indra  by 
one  Madra,  who  calls  himself  "  the  constant  and  friendly 
patron  of  Brahmans,  Ourvs,  and  Talis,"  or  Brahmans,  reli- 
gious teachers,  and  sages,"  or  Ascetics  who  have  subdued  their 
passions.  In  the  present  day  the  term  Tati  is,  I  believe, 
applied  only  to  a  Jain  Priest ;  and,  although  at  first  the 
mention  of  Brabmans  would  seem  to  preclude  any  reference 
to  the  Jain  religion,  yet  the  Talis  themselves  are  usually, 
if  not  always,  Brabmana,  and  the  naked  figures  with  crisp 
curled  bair,  on  tbe  base  and  capital  of  the  pillar,  must  be- 
long either  to  the  Jains,  or  to  the  latter  Tdntrika  Buddhists. 
I  found  a  similar  naked  standing  figure,  canopied  by  a  seven- 
headed  snake,,  inside  the  great  mound  of  old  Kdjagriha. 

Both  of  the  temples  described  by  Buchanan*  are  now 
in  ruins ;  and  as  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Listen  in 
1837,  they  must  have  fallen  before  his  visit.  Buchanan 
describes  them  as  pyramidal  in  form,  with  two  apartments, 
one  over  the  other,  as  in  tbe  great  templo  at  Buddha-Gaya. 
Inside  he  found  only  two  fragments  of  images,  of  which 
one  showed  the  feet  of  a  standing  figure  with  a  female 
votary  seated  at  one  side.  I  made  an  excavation  in  the  northern 
ruin,  and  found  that  the  temple  had  consisted  of  a  room  9  feet 
square  with  walls  only  1  foot  9  inches  in  thickness.  The  build- 
ing, therefore,  was  only  12  feet  6  inches  square  on  the  outside. 
In  tbe  slight  sketch  of  this  temple  given  by  Buchanan,  no 
dimensions  are  noted,  but  the  height  of  the  building  is  twice 
and  a  half  its  width,  or  about  30  feet,  according  to  the  mea- 
surement obtained  by  my  excavation.  On  the  ruin  of  tbe 
southern  temple,  I  found  a  naked  standing  figure  of  life-size, 
similar  to  that  on  the  base  of  tbe  pillar. 


*  EaitBm  Indii,  II.,  p.  SG7. 
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Immediately  to  the  north  of  the  pillar,  and  on  the  high- 
est point  of  the  mound,  there  are  traces  of  the  brick  walla  of 
some  buildings ;  and  to  the  south-east,  there  is  an  old  well 
which  has  been  lately  filled  up.  Buchanan,  describes  the  pillar 
as  having  originally  "  stood  in  a  small  quadrangular  area,  sur- 
rounded by  a  brick  wall,  and  probably  by  some  small  cham- 
bers." I  presume  that  the  pillar  must  have  been  placed 
opposite  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  in  which  the  JPanchendra 
or  five  images  of  Indra  were  enshrined.  It  is  probable  that 
there  were  several  temples  and  other  buildings  crowded 
around  the  pillar,  otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  to  account  for 
the  great  size  of  the  mound,  which,  though  not  more  than  6 
feet  in  height  above  the  fields,  extends  from  west  to  east  up- 
wards of  1,200  feet,  with  an  average  breadth  of  400  feet. 

.    XXIII.     HATHIYA-DAH. 

Twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  Deogong,  and  nearly  mid- 
way between  Azimgarh  and  Banflxas,  there  is  an  old  dry  tank, 
called  Mathiya-dah,  or  the  "  Elephant's  Tank,"  with  an  in- 
scribed pillar  standing  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  pillar  itaelf 
is  called  Sathiya-dah-ka-ldt.  The  name  is  derived  irom  a 
lai^e  stone  elephant,  5  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and  4  feet 
10  inches  in  height,  which  stands  to  the  north-west  of  the 
pillar,  at  a  distance  of  138  feet.  Both  the  pillar  and  the 
elephant  are  formed  of  a  coarse  grey  sand-stone,  and  they 
have  accordingly  suffered  from  exposure  to  the  weather,  and 
are  now  much  worn.  The  shaft  of  the  pillar  is  a  single 
block,  12  feet  9  inches  in  height  and  1  foot  6|  inches  in  dia- 
meter, both  at  base  and  top.  Originally  it  must  have  been 
several  feet  higher,  but  the  bed  of  the  tank  has  gradually 
silted  up,  ana  in  the  month  of  March  bore  a  fine  crop  of 
wheat.  The  capital  ia  a  flat  circular  slab,  slightly  rounded 
on  the  upper  edge,  and  quite  plain.  In  foot,  the  pillar  is  a 
mere  cylindrical  block  intended  apparently  for  the  sole  pur-  • 
pose  of  exhibiting  the  inscription.  To  the  west  of  the  pil- 
lar there  is  a  low  mound  of  brick  ruins,  170  feet  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  25  feet  broad.  It  is  called  Siwari- 
ia-2V/a,  or  "  Siwaris'  Mound;"  but  the  people  have  no  tra- 
dition about  it,  and  do  not  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
names.  Most  probably  it  has  some  reference  to  a  temple 
of  Siva,  which  may  have  stood  there  in  former  days.  The 
villages  nearest  to  the  pillar  are  Singkpura  to  the  north. 
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Noioa  Rasiya  to  tlie  east,  JPakari  to  the  south-east,  Dehkao 
to  the  south-west. 

The  pillar  is  said  by  the  people  to  have  heen  set  up  by 
Kaja  Gajpat  Singh  in  Samvat  207,  or  A.  D.  150;  but  both 
name  and  date  are  wrong.  Gajapati,  or  "  Ijord  of  Ele- 
phants," is  only  one  of  the  titles  of  the  king  in  whose  reign 
the  pillar  was  erected,  and  the  date  is  Samvat  1207,  or  A.  D. 
1150.  This  inscription  occupies  10  lines,  but  as  the  letters 
are  large  and  coarsely  cut,  it  is  not  a  long  one.  It  records 
the  excavation  of  the  tank  by  several  Thdkurs,  of  whom  the 
chief  is  "  Bellan  Thdkur,th.e  Treasurer  (Bh^ndagirika)  of 
Gosalla  Devi,  the  Queen  (Mahdrdji)  of  Raja  Govlnda 
Chandra  Deva,  the  Lord  of  Horses,  Lord  of  Elephants,  and 
liord  of  Men,  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  the  waning  moon  of 
Ashdrh,  in  Samvat  1207."  The  record  is  not  of  much  value, 
but  it  is  of  later  date,  by  25  years,  than  any  inscription 
hitherto  found  of  the  Ribtor  Prince  Govinda  Chandra  Deva 
of  Kanoj. 

XXIV.     BHITARI. 

The  large  village  of  Bhitari  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Gdngi  Nadi  nearly  midway  between  Banflras  and 
Gh3.zipur,  and  five  miles  to  the  north  north-east  of  Saidpur. 
The  G4ngi  River,  which  surrounds  the  village  on  three  sides, 
is  crossed  by  an  old  stone  bridge  of  early  Muhammedan 
style.  The  oldest  bridge  consisted  of  only  two  small 
arches,  to  which  two  others  have  since  been  added  at 
different  times.  Bhitari  has  once  been  a  town  of  some 
consequence,  and  it  is  still  a  considerable  village,  with 
a  great  number  of  brick-houses.  Both  in  speaking  and  in 
writing,  its  name  is  usually  coupled  with  that  of  another  place 
in  its  vicinity  as  Saidpur  Bhitari.  It  is  thus  designated  in 
the  Ain  Akhari,  but  the  name  has  been  strangely  misread  by 
Gladwin  as  Syedpoor  Nemedy,*  a  mistake  that  must  be  due 
to  the  faulty  nature  of  the  Persian  character  in  which  his 
original  was  written,  as  its  alphabet  is  utterly  unsuited  for 
the  correct  record  of  proper  names. 

The  remains  at  Bhitari  consist  of  several  ruined  brick 
mounds,  an  inscribed  stone  pillar,  and  a  few  pieces  of  sculp- 
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ture.  Some  of  the  mounds  appeax  to  be  mere  heaps  of 
broken  stone  and  brick — the  gatherings  from  the  fields  after 
each  season's  ploughing.  The  larger  moxmds,  which  run 
parallel  to  each  other  from  the  bridge  towards  the  village, 
seem  to  me  to  be  only  the  ruins  of  houses  that  once  formed 
the  two  sides  of  a  street.  The  remaining  mounds,  which 
are  of  square  form  and  isolated,  are  at  present  covered  with 
Musalman  tombs ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  all  of  them 
were  originally  either  temples  or  other  Hindu  buildings. 
That  one  of  these  mounds  belonged  originally  to  the  Hindus, 
we  have  an  undoubted  proof  in  the  existence  of  the  inscribed 
stone  pillar,  which  stwids  partially  buried  in  the  rubbish 
of  its  eastern  slope,  and  in  the  discovery  at  the  foot  of  the 
pUIar  of  an  old  brick  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Sri  Kumdra 
Gupta.  The  early  occupation  of  the  place  by  the  Hindus 
is  further  proved  by  the  discovery  of  several  Hindu  statues 
and  lingama  in  the  rubbish  about  the  mounds,  and  by  the 
finding  of  numerous  bricks  inscribed  with  Kmtidra  (htpta'a 
name  in  the  fields.*  I  obtained  further  proof  of  the  sam^ 
by  the  purchase  on  the  spot  of  three  Indo-Sassanian  coins  of 
base  silver,  which  probably  date  from  the  8th  or  9th  century, 
and  of  one  small  round  copper  coin  with  an  elephant  on  the 
obverse,  and  a  peculiar  symbol,  supposed  to  be  a  Chaitya, 
on  the  reverse,  which  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  of  later 
date  than  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  Bhitari  Pillar  is  a  single  block  of  reddish  sand-stone, 
apparently  from  one  of  the  Chunar  quarries.  The  shaft  of 
the  pillar  is  circular,  with  a  diameter  of  2  feet  4^  inches,  and 
a  height  of  15  feet  6  inches.t  The  base  is  square,  but  its 
height  is  rather  uncertain.  The  upper  portion,  on  which  the 
inscription  is  cut,  has  been  smoothed,  but  the  lower  portion, 
as  far  as  my  excavation  went,  stUl  bears  the  marks  of  the 
chisel,  although  not  very  deep.  My  excavation  was  carried 
down  to  the  level  of  the  adjoining  fields,  a  depth  of  6  feet 
9  inches  below  the  top  of  the  base,  without  finding  any  trace 
of  a  pedestal ;  and  as  it  is  most  probable  that  the  inscrip- 
tion was  placed  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  I  would  fix  the 
height  of  the  original  base  at  about  6  feet,  thus  giving  it  an 
elevation  of  only  9  inches  above  the  level  of  the  country. 

■  See  Plate  XXX.  for  aketchea  oE  these  bricks, 
t  See  Plate  XXIX.  for  a.  view  of  this  pillar. 
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The  capital  is  3  feet  2  inches  in  height,  bell-shaped,  and 
reeded  like  the  capitals  of  the  Asoka  PUlars.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  capital  is  broken  of  on  the  western  side,  thus 
exposing  a  deep  narrow  socket,  -which  could  only  have  held 
a  metal  spike.  The  upper  portion  of  the  shaft  also  is  split 
to  a  depth  of  about  2  feet.  The  people  say  that  the  piUai 
was  struck  by  lightning  many  years  ago.  It  certainly  was 
in  the  same  state  when  I  first  saw  it  in  January  1836,  and 
I  know  of  only  one  reason  to  mate  me  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  the  people's  statements,  namely,  that  both  the  iron  pillar 
at  Delhi,  and  the  stone  pillar  at  Nava/ndgarh  Lauriya,  have 
been  wantonly  injured  by  cannon  shot.  If  the  capital  of 
the  Bhitari  Pillar  had  been  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  any 
kind,  as  it  most  propably  was  when  the  Muliammadans  first 
settled  there,  I  think  that  the  breaking  of  the  capital  may 
be  attributed  to  their  destructive  bigotry  with  quite  as  much 
probability  as  to  lightning.  I  found  a  portion  of  the  broken 
capital  in  my  excavation  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar. 

The  inscription,  which  is  cut  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
base,  consists  of  19  lines  of  well  shaped  characters  of  the 
early  Gupta  period.  Unfortunately,  this  face  is  much  wea- 
ther-worn, and  the  stone  has  also  peeled  off  in  several  places, 
so  that  the  inscription  is  now  in  even  a  worse  condition  than 
when  I  first  saw  it  in  January  1836.  The  copy  which  I 
then  made  by  eye  I  compared  letter  by  letter  with  the  origi- 
nal inscription  on  the  spot,  and,  although  I  found  several 
errors  in  different  parts  of  the  inscription,  yet  the  only'  seri- 
ous one  is  an  omission  of  five  letters  in  the  15th  line.  I 
made  also  an  impression  of  the  inscription  over  which  I 
pencilled  aU  the  letters  as  they  appeared  to  the  eye.  This  is, 
indeed,  the  only  successful  method  of  copying  a  weather-worn 
inscription ;  for  the  edges  of  the  letters  being  very  much 
rounded,  an  impression  gives  only  a  niunber  of  confused  and 
shapeless  spots,  although  many  of  the  letters  being  deeply 
cut  are  distinctly  legible,  and  may  easily  be  copi^  by  the 
eye.  The  value  of  an  impression  thus  pencilled  over  is  very 
great,  as  it  ensures  accuracy  in  the  number  of  letters,  and 
thus  most  efiectuiJly  prevents  all  errors,  both  of  insertion 
and  omission.  The  copy  which  I  have  thus  made  is,  I  be- 
lieve, 08  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  now,  considering 
the  weather-worn  state  of  the  letters.* 

■  fiuu  I'latc  XXX,  for  a  copy  of  tliis  inscription. 


From  the  copy  which  I  prepared  in  January  1836,  a 
translation  was  made  by  Dr.  Mill,  which  was  published  in 
Prinsep's  Journal  for  January  1837.  My  re-esamination  of 
the  inscription  has  corrected  some  of  Dr.  Mill's  proposed 
readings,  while  it  has  confirmed  many  of  them,  a  few  being 
still  doubtful  owing  to  the  abraded  state  of  the  letters.  As 
translated  by  Dr.  Mill,  the  inscription  refers  chiefly  to  the 
reign  of  Skanda  Gupta,  closing  with  his  death,  and  the 
accession  of  his  infant  son.  The  object  of  the  inscription 
was  to  record  the  erection  of  a  sacred  image,  the  name  of 
which  Dr.  Mill  was  unable  to  read,  but  which  may  possibly  be 
recovered  when  my  new  copy  is  re-translated  by  some  com- 
petent scholar.  In  my  remarks  on  the  lower  inscription  on 
the  Bih&r  Pillar,  I  have  already  noticed  that  all  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  upper  portion  of  it,  which  contains  the 
genealogy,  is  letter  for  letter  identical  with  the  first  part  of 
Bhitari  record,  and  I  repeat  the  notice  here  for  the  pxirpose 
of  adding  that,  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  inscriptions,  every 
letter  of  the  upper  part  of  both,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
whole,  may  be  restored  without  chance  of  error.* 

The  sculptures  now  to  be  seen  at  Dhitari  are  very  few, 
but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  the  former  existence  of  several 
large  stone  temples.  In  the  village  there  is  a  colossal  figure 
of  Ganesa,  and  a  broken  bas-relief  of  the  Navagraha,  as 
"  Nine  Planets."  The  colossal  statue  must  almost  certainly 
have  been  the  principal  figure  enshrined  in  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Ganesa.  There  is  also  a  large  slab  with  a  half-size 
two-armed  female  figure,  attended  by  anoUier  female  figure 
holding  an  umbrella  over  her,  both  in  very  high  relief.  The 
figures  in  this  sculpture  are  in  the  same  style  and  in  the 
same  attitudes  as  those  of  the  similar  group  of  the  Bija  and 
his  umbrella  attendant  on  the  gold  coins  of  the  Gupta 
Princes.  This  sculpture,  I  believe,  represents  a  queen  on 
her  way  to  worship  at  the  temple.  The  group  is  a  favorite, 
one  with  Hindu  artists,  and,  as  fiir  as  my  observation  goes, 
it  is  never  used  singly,  but  always  in  pairs — one  on  each  side 
of  the  door-way  of  a  temple.  The  age  of  this  sculpture  I 
am  inclined  to  fix  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Gupta  Kings, 
partly  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  style  to  that  of  their 
gold  coins,  partly  also  because  the  pillar  belongs  to  one  of 
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that  family,  but  chiefly  because  the  bricks  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  ruins  are  stamped  with  the  name  of  Sri  Kumdra 

If  I  am  right  in  attributing  the  sculptures  to  the  time 
of  the  Gupta  Dynasty,  or  from  A.  D.  100  to  300,  then  the 
Bhitari  ruins  will  be  amongst  the  oldest  Brahmanical  remains 
now  known  to  us.  For  this  reason  alone  I  would  strongly 
advocate  the  excaTation  of  all  the  isolated  mounds,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  pillar  mound,  in  which  we  might  expect 
to  find  not  only  all  the  fragments  of  the  original  capital,  but 
also  many  sculptures  and  other  objects  belonging  to  the 
temple  in  front  of  which  the  pillar  was  erected.  I  have 
already  stated  that  the  bridge  over  the  O&ngi  River  is  built 
entirely  of  stones  taken  from  the  ancient  buildings  of  Bhitari. 
Many  of  these  stones  are  squared,  and  ornamented  with 
flowers  and  various  mouldings,  and  on  one  of  them  I  observed 
the  Byllablo  vi.  This  is  a  mere  mason's  mark,  but  as  the 
shape  of  the  letter  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Gupta  alphabet, 
the  discovery  of  this  single  character  tends  strongly  to  con- 
firm the  accuracy  of  the  date  which  I  have  already  assigned 
to  the  Bhitari  ruins  on  other  grounds.  As  Bhitari  is  in  the 
Jdgkir  of  the  enlightened  Bdja  Deo  Nd,rS,yan  Singh,  every 
facility  for  excavation  would,  of  course,  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  him. 

At  my  recommendation  the  Government  afterwards 
authorized  a  small  sum  for  excavations,  and,  at  my  request, 
my  friend  Mr.  G.  Home,  of  the  Civil  Service,  then  Judge  of 
Ban^ras,  kindly  undertook  to  superintend  the  work.  His 
report,  which  follows,  gives  a  tolerably  full  and  interesting 
account  of  this  ancient  place : 

"  Bhitari  is  a  small  bazaar  and  village  situated  on  the 
Gl4ngi  Nadi,  about  4!^  mUes  north-east  by  north  of  Syedpur, 
on  the  high  road  from  Baniras  to  GhS^ipur.  It  is  called 
Syedpur  Bhitari,  and  Raja  Deo  Naraiu  Singh  derives 
his  tiUe  from  it.  On  approaching  from  the  south-west  by  a 
good  fair  weather  road,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  very 
large  ruined  earthen  fort.  In  general  fonn  it  is  nearly  a 
rectangle,*  and  the  only  deviation  from  that  form  is  caused 
by  an  eminence  or  spur  running  from  the  south-west  comer, 
and  which  has  evidently  been  always    crowned  by  some 
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imposing  edifice.  The  nature  of  the  ground  has  been  skil- 
fully brought  to  bear ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  west  face 
was  merely  scarped  towards  the  river,  haTin;^  been  originally 
very  high  (perhaps  thiirty  feet),  whilst  to  the  east  a  large 
space  baa  been  lowered  a  few  feet  to  proTide  earth  to  raise  an 
embankment,  in  digging  through  which  no  traces  of  masonry 
can  be  found.  On  the  south  face  the  line  ia  by  no  means 
straight,  the  nature  of  the  ground  having  been  followed,  and 
the  high  bank  of  a  tank  already  formed  having  been  merely 
added  to  the  north  face  is  more  regular. 

"  Each  of  these  sides  had  Jarge  mounds,  upon  which  were 
either  temples  or  forts.  There  is  one  of  these  at  each  comer, 
and  one-half  way  on  each  side,  whilst  the  spur  before  alluded 
to,  which  forms  the  south-west  comer,  has  certainly  been  long 
ago  crowned  with  a  large  Buddhist  temple,  now  re-placed 
with  a  shabby  Idgah.  Within  this  enclosure  were  evidently 
many  large  buildings,  and  their  former  presence  is  attested 
by  the  kheraa  or  mounds  of  broken  brick  and  earth  scattered 
in  every  direction.  At  present  there  is  a  .small  winding 
bazar  of  insignificant  shops,  all,  however,  buMt  of  old  bricks. 
There  is  also  a  large  suburb,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  of 
ruinous  brick  houses  with  but  few  inhabitants.  The  surround- 
ing mounds  and  embankments  are  dotted  over  with  Muham- 
madan  tombs,  mostly  of  very  recent  erection,  and  many  of 
which  are  buUt  with  the  large  nearly-square  Buddhist  bricks. 

"  But  to  proceed  to*the  object  of  this  notice,  viz.,  the 
Buddhist  remains  at  -Bhitari — \st,  fbere  is  a  large  monolith 
standing,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  centre  of  the  place. 
This  is  28^  feet  in  height,  and  stands  upon  a  rough  stone 
7  or  8  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  soiL  For  the  first 
10  feet  2  inches  it  is  square,  and  stands,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
facing  the  cardinal  points.  At  the  top  of  the  square  part 
is  an  inscription  which  is  stated  by  General  Cunningham  to 
contain  a  record  of  Skanda  Gup^;  this  faces  east.  The 
upper  part,  including  the  capital  which  takes  up  about  three 
feet,  is  circular,  and  where  it  joins  the  square  part  is  2  feet 
3  inches  in  diameter,  and  apparently  of  even  thickness  in  its 
whole  length.  The  capital  ia  handsomely  fluted,  and  has  a 
slice  broken  off  it.  There  is  also  a  flaw  near  the  tep  in  the 
pillar  itself,  which  is  one  solid  piece  of  sand-stone,  resembling 
that  found  at  Chunar,  being  of  the  hard  kind. 
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"  The  monolith  is  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  this  de- 
viation, as  well  as  the  cracked  capital,  is  said  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  lightning  long  ago. 

"  I  laid  bare  the  east  face  of  the  foundation  as  the  column 
slopes  to  the  north,  and  found  that  the  base  was  displaced 
three  inches  off  the  foundation-stone  on  the  south  side,  and 
that  there  were  two  iron  wedges  driven  under  it,  and  that 
at  some  remote  period  stone-work  of  a  massive  character 
bad  been  placed  around  to  prevent  further  declension.  I  then 
cleared  the  mound  away  which  abutted  on  the  column, 
hoping  to  find  some  traces  of  foundations  at  least  of  the 
building  to  which  the  monolith  might  have  formed  an  adjunct. 
This  mound,  from  12  to  16  feet  in  height,  and  extended  some 
distance,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertiun  by  cutting  a  trench 
and  levelling,  consists  entirely  of  broken  bricks  and  earth. 

"  I  will  now  refer  to  the  old  Buddhist  temple,  which  must 
formerly  have  stood  on  the  high  spur  to  the  south-west. 
Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  Idgah,  the  number  of  tombs, 
and  my  limited  time,  I  made  no  excavations  on  this 
spot;  but  I  was  easily  enabled  to  trace  the  various  parts 
of  the  temple  scattered  over  the  place  and  performing 
various  functions.  Firstly,  there  were  the  pillars  of  the 
shrine,  with  their  carved  suns,  and  grotesque  faces  with 
foliage  flowing  irom  their  mouths  and  eyes,  and  the  con- 
stantly recurring  flat  vase,  all  used  by  the  Muhammadans 
in  their  mosque.  Then  there  were  the  plainer  columns 
of  the  cloister,  square  below,  and  octagonal  above.  These 
latter  t  found  rounded  off  and  set  up  as  Muhammadan 
head-stones  to  graves,  the  light  being  burnt  on  the  top  of 
them !  TTntil  I  discovered  two  of  these  in  situ,  or  at  the 
graves,  the  Musalmans  assured  me  they  were  Hindu  conver- 
sions of  the  Buddhist  pillars  into  emblems  employed  in  the 
worship  of  MahSdeo.  Secondly,  there  were  the  stone  beams 
used  also  in  the  mosque,,  both  as  beams,  and  as  uprights  at 
the  wells  and  in  houses.  And,  lastly,  there  were  the  roofing 
stones  used  as  pavement  and  for  putting  over  graves. 

"  In  compliance  with  the  extract  of  General  Cunningham's 
report,  several  cross  cuttings  were  made :  The  one  through 
the  surrounding  mounds  to  see  what  kind  of  wall  had  been 
erected,  if  any, — the  result  of  this  has  been  before  aUuded 
to ;    Another  cutting  was  made  through  an  isolated  mound  of 
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some  9  feet  in  height,  the  result  of  which  merely  proved  it  to 
have  an  ancient  dust  heap ;  A  third,  through  a  very  high  and 
likely  mound  resulted  in  nothing  hut  earth  and  broken  bricks ; 
Another  has  since  been  made,  but  the  results  were  the  same 
as  in  the  other  cases.  The  reason  for  this  is  very  plain : 
Each  of  these  mounds  represents  an  ancient  edMce  not, 
perhaps,  of  the  time  of  the  Buddhists  (for  the  bricks  do  not 
bear  that  character),  but  the  constant  excavation  of  found- 
ations for  the  past  200  years  for  the  purpose  of  building  has 
produced  the  results  above  alluded  to.  Each  party  has  taken 
the  bricks  he  needed  and  filled  in  again  the  rubbish. 

"  Just  below  the  Idgah  and  exterior  to  the  work  is  an  old 
Muhammadan  bridge  across  the  G4ngi  Nadi,  which  might 
be  repaired  with  advantage.  This  has  been  entirely  con- 
steucted  with  the  cut-stones  taken  from  the  Buddhist  struc- 
ture above.  The  date  of  its  erection  may  have  been  from 
200  to  250  years,  since  or  subsequent  to  the  erection  of  that 
of  Jonpiu*,  which  it  resembles  in  many  points.  The  carved 
work  is  built  inwards. 

"  There  are  around  Bhitari,  at  some  little  distance,  say 
a  quarter  or  half  a  mile,  a  niunber  of  detached  mounds  evi- 
dently of  Buddhist  origin,  and  apparently  of  artificial  con- 
struction.   These  might  repay  excavation. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  would  beg  to  suggest  with  aU  deference, 
and  without  access  to  books,  my  knowledge  must  be  limited 
that  Bhitari  was  of  old  a  strongly  fortified  earthen  camp,  in 
which  there  was  at  lea'st  one  large  Buddhist  temple  and 
several  edifices  in  connection  with  the  same;  but  nothing 
short  of  a  lengthened  residence  on  the  spot,  together  with 
careful  exploration,  can  ever  accurately  determine  the  nature 
of  the  latter.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  base  of  the 
monolith  being  so  far  below  the  present  level  of  the  soil  with 
which  it  does  not  appear  to  me  ever  to  have  been  even." 

XXV.    BANARAS,  SARNATH. 

BanS,ras  is  celebrated  amongst  the  Buddhists  as  the 
scene  where  their  great  teacher  first  expounded  his  doctrine, 
or,  as  they  metaphorically  express  it,  where  he  first  began  to 
"turn the  wheel  of  the  law."  This  is  one  of  the  four  great 
events  in  the  life  of  Buddha,  and  accordingly  it  forms  one 
of  the  most  common  subjects  of  Buddhist  sculpture.    In  the 
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great  Buddhist  establishment  nefur  Ban^ras,  which  is  des- 
cribed by  Hwen  Thsang  the  principal  statue  enshrined  in  a 
temple  200  feet  in  height,  was  a  copper  figure  of  Buddha 
represented  in  the  act  of  "  turning  the  wheel  of  the  law." 
I  found  numerous  statues  of  Buddha  in  the  same  attitude 
during  my  explorations  about  Sirnd,th  in  1835-36,  and  Major 
Kittoe  discovered  sereraj  more  in  1861-52.  I  found  also 
many  others  figures,  but  those  of  Buddha,  the  "  Teacher," 
were  the  most  numerous.  The  inscribed  pedestal  found  by 
Dew4n  Jagat  Singh  in  1794,  also  belonged  to  a  statue  of 
Buddha,  the  Teacher.  Similarly  at  Buddha-Craya,  where  Sifcya 
Sinha  sat  for  six  years  meditating  under  the  Bodhi  Tree^  the 
favoiuite  statue  is  that  of  Buddha  the  Ascetic. 

The  city  of  Baniras  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  between  the  Bamd  Nadi  on  the  north-east,  and  the 
Aai  Ndla  on  the  south-west.  The  Bamd,  or  Varand,  is  a 
considerable  rivulet,  which  rises  to  the  north  of  Allahabad, 
and  has  a  course  of  about  100  miles.  The  Asi  is  a  mere 
brook  of  no  length,  and,  owing  to  its  insignificant  size,  it  does 
not  appear  in  any  of  our  most  detailed  maps.  It  is  not 
entered  in  the  Indian  Atlas  Sheet  No.  88,  which  is  on  the 
scale  of  four  miles  to  the  inch,  nor  even  in  the  larger  litho- 
graphed map  of  the  District  of  Bandras  on  the  double  scale 
of  two  miles  to  the  inch.  This  omission  has  led  the  learned 
French  Academician  M.  Vivien  de  Saint  Martin  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  the  Ad  as  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  and  he 
conjectures  that  it  may  be  only  a  branch  of  the  Bama,  and 
that  the  joint  stream  called  the  Varanaai  may  have  commu- 
nicated its  name  to  the  city.  The  Asi  Nala,  however,  will 
be  found,  as  I  have  described  it,  in  James  Prinsep's  map  of 
of  the  city  of  Band,ra8,  published  by  Hullmandel,  as  well  as 
in  the  snuill  map  which  I  have  prepared  to  illustrate  this 
account.*  The  position  of  the  A»i  is  also  accurately  des- 
cribed by  H.  H.  Wilson  in  his  Sanskrit  Dictionary,  under  the 
word  Varanaai.  I  may  add  that  the  road  from  the  city  to 
Mamnagar  crosses  the  Asi  only  a  short  distance  from  its  con- 
fluence with  the  river.  The  points  of  junction  of  both 
streams  with  the  Ganges  are  considered  particularly  holy. 
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and  accordingly  temples  have  been  erected  both  at  Bama 
Sangam  below  the  city,  and  at  Aai  Sangam  above  the  city. 
From  the  joint  names  of  these  two  streams,  which  bound  the 
city  to  the  north  and  south,  the  Brahmans  derive  Varcmasi 
or  Vdranasi,  which  is  said  to  be  the  Sanskrit  form  of  the 
name  of  Ban^ras.  But  the  more  usual  derivation  amongst 
the  common  people  is  from  Kija  Bandr,  who  is  said  to  have 
re-boilt  the  city  about  800  years  ago. 

The  Buddhist  remains  of  Banflras  are  situated  nearly 
due  north,  and  about  3^  miles  distant  from  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  at  a  place  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Sdrndth. 
This  name,  which  is  usually  applied  to  the  great  Buddhist 
tower,  or  stupa,  belongs  properly  to  a  small  Brahmanical 
temple  on  the  western  bank  of  the  lake,  while  the  great 
tower  itself  is  called  Dhamek.  An  annual  fiur  is  held  close 
to  the  temple  of  S4m^th,  and  there  is  an  indigo  factory 
only  200  y^s  to  the  north  of  it.  The  name  of  S4mS,th  was, 
accordingly,  well  known  both  to  the  Natives  and  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  when  the  neighbouring  ruins  first  attracted  atten- 
tion, they  were  always  referred  to  by  that  name.  The  ear- 
liest mention  of  tbem  is  by  Jonathan  Boncan  in  1794,  in  his 
account  of  the  discovery  of  two  Urns  by  Babu  Jagat  Singh 
"in  the  vicinity  of  a  temple  called  S&mitb."*  It  is  possible 
that  Duncan  here  refers  to  the  Brahmanical  "  temple ;"  but 
in  the  subsequent  notices  by  Wilford  and  James  Prinsep,  both 
of  whom  had  resided  for  many  years  at  Ban&ras,  the  name  of 
S&m&th  is  always  applied  to  the  great  tower.  The  same 
name  is  given  to  the  tower  in  an  engraving  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1834  in  Captain  Elliot's  Views  in  India. 

Sdmdtk  means  supply  the  "  best  Lord,"  which  title  is 
here  applied  to  the  god  Mahideva,  whose  symbol,  the  Imgam, 
is  enshrined  in  the  small  temple  on  the  bank  of  the  lake. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  name  is  only  an  abbreviation  of 
Sdranggtmdtha,  or  the  "  Lord  of  Deer,"  which  would  also  be 
an  appropriate  epithet  for  Mah&deva,  who  is  frequently  re- 
presented as  holding  a  deer  in  his  left  band.  As  the  lake  in 
front  of  the  temple  is  still  occasionally  called  "  Sdrang  Tdl" 
Ta.y  conjecture  that  the  true  name  was  Sarangga  Nath  seems 
a  very  probably  one ;  but  I  would  refer  the  epithet  to  Buddha 
himself,  who  in  a  former  existence  was  fabled  to  have  roamed 
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tlie  woods  in  this  very  spot  as  the  king  of  a  herd  of  deer. 
But  tliis  spot  was  specially  esteemed  by  the  Buddhists  on  ac- 
count of  a  curious  story  which  is  given  at  some  length  by 
Hwen  Tbsang,  and  which,  as  illustrative  of  the  Buddhist 
tenderness  for  life,  I  will  now  relate.* — '•  The  KAja  of 
BanS.ras,  who  was  fond  of  sport,  had  slaughtered  so  many  deer 
that  the  king  of  the  deer  remonstrated  with  him,  and  offered 
to  furnish  him  vrith  one  deer  daily  throughout  the  year,  if  he 
would  give  up  slaughtering  them  for  sport.  The  K^ja  con- 
sented. After  some  time,  when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  a  hind, 
big  with  young,  to  be  presented  to  the  BiLja,  she  objected 
that,  although  it  might  be  her  turn  to  die,  yet  the  turn  of  her 
little  one  could  not  yet  have  arrived.  The  king  of  the  deer 
(that  is,  Buddha)  was  struck  with  compassion,  and  offered  him- 
self to  the  Elja  in  place  of  the  hind.  On  hearing  the  story 
the  Raja  exclaimed — "  I  am  but  a  deer  in  the  form  of  a  man, 
but  you  are  a  man  in  the  form  of  a  deer."  He  at  once  gave 
up  his  claim  to  the  daily  gift,  and  made  over  the  park  for 
the  perpetual  use  of  the  deer,  on  which  account  it  was  called 
the  '  Deer  Park'  (Mrigaddva).  It  is  curious  to  learn  that 
a  ramnUf  or  antelope  preserve  still  exists  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  S&rndth. 

The  principal  remains  at  Sdmith  are  the  following : 

\at. — The  great  stone  tower  call  Dhamek ;  2nd,  the  re- 
mains of  a  large  brick  tower  opened  by  Jagat  Sing ;  3rd,  the 
traces  of  buildings  excavated  by  myself  in  1835-36 ;  4ith,  the 
remains  of  buildings  excavated  by  Major  Eattoe  in  1851-52 ; 
and  &th,  a  high  mound  of  solid  brick-work  crowned  with  an 
octagonal  brick  tower,  called  Chaukandi,  and  situated  at 
rather  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  great  tower  of  Dhamek. 
With  the  simple  exception  of  Chaukandi,  the  whole  of  these 
remains  are  situated  on  an  extensive  mound  of  brick  and 
stone  ruins  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  broad.  On  the  north  and  east  there  are  three  large 
sheets  of  water  which  communicate  with  one  another.  To 
the  east  lies  the  NaroJcar  or  Sdrang  Tdl,  which  is  3,000  feet 
long  and  1,000  feet  broad.  On  the  north-east  this  communi- 
cates with  the  Chandokar  or  Chandra  Tdl,  which  is  of  about 
the  same  size,  but  of  less  regular  shape.    On  the  north  lies 
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the  Naya  Tal,  or  "  New  Tank,"  which  is  upwards  of  half 
a  mile  in  length,  but  little  more  than  300  feet  in  width.* 

At  the  north-eastem  end  of  the  ma«s  of  ruin  is  situated 
the  village  of  Bardki,  which,  as  I  infer  from  the  spelling, 
must  have  been  named  after  Vajra  Vardhi,  a  goddess  of  the 
later  Buddhists.  To  the  west,  beyond  the  bend  of  the  Naya 
Til,  lies  Guronpur,  or  the  "  Vilhige  of  Teachers,"  which  in 
its  day  was  probably  inhabited  by  Buddhist  Gurus.  The 
Mrigaddva,  or  "  Deer  Park,"  is  represented  by  a  fine  wood, 
which  still  covers  an  area  of  about  half  a  mile,  and  extends 
from  the  great  tower  of  Dhamek  on  the  north  to  the 
Chaukandi  mound  on  the  south.  To  the  south-west  of  the 
great  tower  the  Jains  have  erected  a  modern  temple  of 
Pdrswanath.  The  temple  is  white-washed  and  surrounded 
by  a  waU  enclosing  an  area  167  feet  square.  Since  I  first 
surveyed  these  ruins  in  1835,  a  second  or  outer  enclosure  has 
been  added  on  the  east  side,  the  walls  of  which  run  right  up 
to  the  great  tower  and  cause  much  inconvenience  to  visitors, 
by  obstructing  their  free  passage  round  the  building. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  S4mdth  Monuments  is  the 
great  tower  called  JDhamek.  Mr.  Fergussonf  has  stated 
that  "  this  building  was  opened  by  Major  Cunningham, 
tinder  Mr.  Trinaep' a  auspices ;"  but  this  statement  is  incor- 
rect, as  the  operations  were  begun  by  myself  before  any 
communication  was  made  to  James  Prinsep,  and  were  after- 
wards continued  entirely  under  my  own  guidance.  The  cost 
of  opening  the  tower  was  shared  between  James  Prinsep, 
Captain  Thoresby,  Major  Grant,  and  myself,  but  the  work 
had  been  commenced  "  under  my  own  auspices,"  and  was  not 
suggested  to  me  by  James  Prinsep.  The  excavation  was 
begun  in  December  1834,  and  closed  in  January  1836,  at  a 
cost  of  Brupees  517-3-10.  But,  before  detailing  these  opera- 
tions, I  will  describe  the  tower  itself. 

The  Buddhist  stupa  called  Dhamek  is  a  solid  round  tow- 
er, 93  feet  in  diameter  at  base  and  110  feet  in  height  above 
the  surrounding  ruins,  but  128  feet  above  the  general  level 
of  the  eounti-y.  The  foundation  or  basement,  which  is  made 
of  very  large  bricks,  has  a  depth  of  28  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  ruins,  but  is  sunk  only  10  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 


"  See  Plate  XXXI. 
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country.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower,  to  a  height  of  43  feet, 
is  built  entirely  of  stone  from  one  of  the  Chunar  quarries, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  five  courses,  the  whole 
of  this  part  of  the  building  is  a  solid  mass  of  stone,  and  each 
stone,  even  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mass,  ia  secured  to  its 
neighbours  hy  iron  cramps.  The  upper  part  of  the  tow&r  is 
built  entirely  of  large  bricks,  but  as  the  outer  facing  has  long 
ago  disappeared,  there  is  nothing  now  left  to  show  whether 
it  was  formerly  cased  with  stone,  or  only  plastered  oyer,  and 
coloimid  to  imitate  the  stone-work  of  the  lower  portion.  I 
infer,  however,  that  it  was  plastered,  because  the  existing 
stone-work  terminates  with  the  same  course  all  round  the 
building,  a  length  of  292  feet.  Had  the  upper  part  heen 
cased  with  stone,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  whole 
should  have  disappeared  so  completely  that  not  even  a  single 
block  out  of  so  many  thousands  should  now  remain  in  its 
original  position.  In  one  part  I  observed  some  projecting 
bricks  which  appeared  very  like  the  remains  of  a  moulding  at 
the  base  of  the  dome.  On  the  top  I  found  a  small  brick  cap, 
8  feet  in  diameter  and  only  4  feet  high,  from  its  size  I  infer 
that  this  was  the  ruin  of  the  base  of  a  small  pinnacle,  about 
10  feet  square,  which  most  probably  once  supported  a  stone 
umbrella.  I  infer  this  because  the  figures  of  Buddha  the 
Teacher  are  usually  represented  as  seated  under  an  umbrella. 

The  lower  part  of  the  monument  has  eight  projecting 
faces,  each  21  feet  6  inches  in  width,  with  intervals  of  16  feet 
hetween  them.  In  each  of  the  faces,  at  a  height  of  24  feet 
above  the  ground,  there  is  a  semi-circular  headed  niche,  5^ 
feet  in  width,  and  the  same  in  height.  In  each  of  the  niches 
there  is  a  pedestal,  1  foot  in  height,  and  slightly  hollowed  on 
the  top  to  receive  the  base  of  a  statue ;  but  the  statues  them- 
selves have  long  ago  disappeared,  and  I  did  not  find  even  the 
fragment  of  one  in  my  excavation  at  the  base  of  the  monu- 
ment. There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  all  the  eight 
statues  represented  Buddha  the  Teacher,  in  the  usual  form, 
with  his  hands  raised  before  his  breast,  and  the  thumb  and 
fore-finger  of  the  right  hand  placed  on  the  little  finger  of  the 
left  hand  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  his  ai^ument.  Judg- 
ing by  the  dimensions  of  the  niches,  the  statues  must  have 
been  of  life-size.* 

*  I  nnnld  suggest  ttmt  one  of  the  mimj  litting  lUtuei  of  BoddliB  ths  Teaoher,  which 
have  aince  been  discovered,  and  ars  now  dcpoaitcd  at  iba  BauaroJi  College,  Bhould  bo 
placed  JQ  one  of  these  nichea. 
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From  the  level  of  the  hase  of  the  niches  the  eight  pi-o- 
jeeting  faces  lessen  in  width  to  five  feet  at  the  top ;  hut  the 
diminution  is  not  imiform,  aa  it  heglns  gradually  at  first,  and 
increases  as  it  approaches  the  top.  The  outline  of  the  slope 
may  have  been  possibly  intended  for  a  curve,  hut  it  looks 
much  more  like  three  sides  of  a  large  polygon.  Around  the 
niches  seven  of  the  faces  are  more  or  less  richly  decorated 
with  a  profusion  of  flowing  foliage.  The  carving  on  some  of 
the  faces  has  been  completed,  but  on  others  it  is  little  more 
than  half  finished,  while  the  south  £ice  is  altogether  plain. 
On  the  unfinished  faces  portions  of  the  unexecuted  ornamen- 
tation may  be  seen  traced  in  outline  by  the  chisel,  which 
proves  that  in  ancient  times  the  Hindus  followed  the  same 
practice  as  at  present,  of  adding  the  carving  after  the  wall 
was  built. 

On  the  western  face  the  same  ornamentation  of  flowing 
foliage  is  continued  below  the  niche,  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
there  is  a  small  plain  tablet,  which  can  only  have  been  in- 
tended for  a  very  short  inscription,  such,  perhaps,  as  the  name 
of  the  building.  A  triple  band  of  ornament,  nearly  9  feet  in 
depth  below  the  niches,  encircles  all  the  rest  of  the  building, 
both  faces  and  recesses.  The  middle  band,  which  is  the 
broadest,  is  formed  entirely  of  various  geometrical  figures,  the 
main  lines  being  deeply  cut,  and  the  intervening  spaces  being 
filled  with  various  ornaments.  On  some  of  the  faces  where 
the  spaces  between  the  deeply  cut  lines  of  the  ruling  figures 
are  left  plain,  I  infer  that  the  work  is  unfinished.  The 
upper  band  of  ornamentation,  which  is  the  narrowest,  is 
generally  a  scroU  of  the  lotus  plant  with  leaves  and  buds 
only,  wmle  the  lower  band,  which  is  also  a  lotus  scroU,  con- 
tains the  fuU  blown  flowers  as  well  as  the  buds.  The  lotus 
flower  is  represented  full  to  the  iront  on  all  the  sides  except 
the  south  south-west,  where  it  is  shown  in  a  side  view  with 
the  Chakioa  or  Brahmani  Gkwse  seated  upon  it.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  only  side  on  which  any  animal  representations  are 
given,  wtuch  is  the  more  lemarkable,  as  it  is  one  of  the  re- 
cesses and  not  one  of  the  projecting  faces.  In  the  middle 
of  the  ornament  there  is  a  human  figure  seated  on  a  lotus 
flower  and  holding  two  branches  of  the  lotus  in  his  hands. 
On  each  side  of  him  there  are  three  lotus  flowers,  of  which 
the  four  nearer  ones  support  pairs  of  Brahmani  Geese,  while 
the  two  farther  ones  carry  only  single  birds.    Over  the  nearest 
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pair  of  geese,  on  the  right  haBd  of  the  figure,  there  is  a 
frog.  The  attitudes  of  the  birds  are  all  good,  and  even  that 
of  the  human  figure  is  easy,  although  formal.  The  lotus 
scroll  with  its  flowing  lines  of  graceful  stalk,  mingled  with 
tender  buds  and  full  hlown  flowers,  and  delicate  leaves,  is 
very  rich  and  very  beautiful.  Below  the  ornamental  borders 
there  are  three  plain  projecting  bands. 

I  employed  two  expert  masons  for  twelve  months  in 
making  full-size  drawings  of  the  whole  of  these  hands  of 
ornament.  Two  plates  of  the  east  south-east  and  south 
south-west  sides  were  afterwards  engraved  in  Calcutta  under 
my  own  guidance,  for  publication  by  James  Prinsep  in  the 
Asiatic  Beseaxches ;  hut  his  lamented  illness  put  a  sudden 
stop  to  the  work,  as  his  successor,  Mr.  Curnin,  would  not 
allow  the  mint  engraver  to  continue  it. 

Near  the  top  of  the  north-west  face  there  are  four  pro- 
jecting stones  placed  like  steps,  that  is,  they  are  not  imme- 
diately over  each  other,  and  above  them  there  is  a  fifth  stone 
which  is  pierced  with  a  round  hole  for  the  reception  of  a 
post,  or  more  probably  of  a  flag-staff.  The  lowest  of  these 
stones  can  only  be  reached  by  a  ladder,  hut  ladders  must 
have  been  always  available,  if,  as  I  suppose,  it  was  customary 
on  stated  occasions  to  fix  flugs  and  steamers  on  various  parte 
of  the  building,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  done  in  the 
Buddhist  coimtries  of  Burmah  and  Ladik. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  T&J  Mahal  at  Agra, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  Indian  building  that  has  been  so  often 
described  as  the  great  Buddhist  tower  near  SfLmath.  But 
strange  to  say,  ito  dimensions  have  always  been  very  much 
under-stated,  although  the  circumference  might  have  been 
very  closely  ascertained  with  the  greatest  ease  in  a  few 
minutes,  by  measuring,  either  with  a  walking  stick  or  with 
the  fore-arm,  the  breadth  of  one  projecting  face  and  of  one 
recess,  which  together  form  one-eighth  of  the  whole.  H.  H. 
Wilson,  quoting  Wilford,  states  that  "  Sttm^th  is  about  50 
feet  high,  and  may  be  as  many  paces  in  circumference." 
IVIiss  Emma  Koberts  states  that  it  is  "  about  150  feet  ia 
circumference,"  and  "  above  100  feet  in  height."  Mr.  Eer- 
gusEon  calls  it  between  50  and  60  feet  in  diameter,  and 
110  feet  in  height.  This  last  statement  of  the  height  is 
correct,  having  been  taken  firom  a  note  of  mine,  which  was 
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published  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's 
Journal.  This  height  was  carefully  measured  by  myself  with 
an  iron  chain  in  January  1836,  by  means  of  the  scaffolding 
which  I  had  put  up  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  tower. 
By  a  previous  measurement  with  a  theodolite  I  had  found 
the  height  to  be  109  feet  10  inches.  The  breadth  of  one 
projecting  face  and  of  one  recess  is  36  feet  6  inches,  which 
multiplied  by  8  gives  392  feet  as  the  circumference,  and  a 
trifle  less  than  93  feet  as  the  diameter,  or  nearly  double  the 
thickness  stated  by  any  one  of  the  authorities  just  quoted. 

On  the  18th  January  1835  my  scaffolding  was  complet- 
ed, and  I  stood  on  the  top  of  the  great  tower.  On  cutting 
the  long  grass  I  found  two  iron  spikes,  each  8  inches  long, 
and  shaped  like  the  head  of  a  lance.  On  the  following  day 
I  removed  the  ruined  brick  pinnacle  and  began  sinking  a 
shaft  or  well,  about  5  feet  in  diameter.  At  3  feet  from  the 
top  I  found  a  rough  stone,  24  inches  x  16  inches  x  7  inches, 
and  on  the  26th  January,  at  a  depth  of  10-|  feet,  I  found  an 
inscribed  slab  28f  inches  long,  13  inches  broad,  and  4f  inches 
thick,  which  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society.  The  inscription  consists  of  the  usual  Buddhist 
formula  or  profession  of  faith  beginning  with  the  words  "  Ye 
Dharrmna  hetu  prahhavd,  Sec,"  of  which  translations  have 
been  given  by  Mill,  Hodgson,  Wilson,  and  Bumouf.  The 
following  is  Hodgson's  translation,  which  has  received  the 
approval  of  Burnouf:  "Of  all  things  proceeding  from 
cause,  their  causes  hath  the  Tathdgata  (Buddha)  ex- 
plained. The  Great  Sramana  (Buddha)  hath  likewise  ex- 
plained the  causes  of  the  cessation  of  existence."  The  letters 
of  this  inscription,  which  are  all  beautifully  cut,  appear  to  me 
to  be  of  somewhat  earlier  date  than  the  Tibetan  alphabet, 
which  is  known  to  have  been  obtained  from  India  in  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century.  I  would,  therefore,  assign  the 
inscription,  and  consequently  the  completion  of  the  monu- 
ment, to  the  6th  century.* 

On  the  22nd  January  I  began  to  excavate  a  horizontal 
gallery  on  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  stone-work,  and  on  the 
34th  of  February,  at  a  distance  of  44  feet,  the  gaJlery  joined 
the  shaft,  which  had  been  smik  from  above.  As  I  now  found 
that  the  upper  course  of  stone  was  only  a  facing,  I  sank  the 

•  See  BeDgitl  Asiatic  Socinty'g  Journal,  1885,  p,  138,  for  different  transIationB,  and  Plat* 
IX.  for  a  copy  of  the  inscription.  Tlie  original  atone  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Uie  Amiia 
Sodety  in  Calcutta. 
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gallery  itself  down  to  the  level  of  the  stone-work,  and  con- 
tinued it  right  tiiTough  to  the  opposite  site.  I  thus  dis- 
corered  that  the  mass  of  the  inner  stone-work  was  only  33 
feet  in  height,  while  the  outer  stone- work  was  43  feet.  In  the 
middle,  however,  there  was  a  pillar  of  stone-work,  rising  6 
feet  higher  than  the  inner  mass.  This  was,  perhaps,  used  as  a 
point  from  which  to  describe  the  circle  with  accuracy.  Small 
galleries  were  also  made  to  reach  the  tops  of  the  east  and 
west  faces,  but  nothing  was  discovered  by  these  works. 

The  labor  of  sinking  the  shaft  through  the  solid  stone- 
work was  very  great,  as  the  stones  which  were  hu^  (from 
2  to  3  feet  in  length,  18  inches  broad,  and  12  inches  thick) 
were  all  secured  to  each  other  by  iron  cramps.  Each  stone 
had  usually  eight  cramps,  four  above,  and  as  many  below,  all 
of  which  had  to  be  cut  out  before  it  could  be  moved.  I 
therefore  sent  to  Chunar  for  regular  quarrymen  to  quarry 
out  the  stones,  and  the  work  occupied  them  for  several 
months.  At  length,  at  a  depth  of  110  feet  from  the  top  of 
the  monument,  the  stone  gave  place  to  brick-work,  made  of 
very  large  bricks.  Through  this  the  shaft  was  continued  for 
a  further  depth  of  28  feet,  when  I  reached  the  plain  soil 
beneath  the  foundation.  Ijastly,  a  gallery  was  run  right 
through  the  brick-work  of  the  foundation,  immediately  below 
the  stone-work,  but  without  yielding  any  result. 

Thus  ended  my  opening  of  the  great  tower  after  14 
months'  labour,  and  at  a  cost  of  more  than  Bs.  500.  When 
I  began  the  work  I  was  not  aware  that  many  of  the  most 
hallowed  of  the  Buddhist  Monuments  were  only  memorial 
atupaa,  raised  over  spots  rendered  famous  by  various  acts  of 
Buddha,  such  as  we  know  from  Hwen  Tlisaog's  account  was 
the  great  tower  near  BanS.ras,  which  was  erected  by  Asoka 
near  the  spot  where  Buddha  had  began  to  "  turn  the  wheel 
of  the  law,"  that  is,  to  preach  his  new  doctrine.  The  "  tower 
of  the  Deer  Park  near  Ban^ras"  is  likewise  enimierated  by 
another  Chinese  author  as  one  of  the  "  eight  divine  towers" 
erected  on  sites  where  Buddha  had  accomplished  "many 
important  acts  of  his  terrestrial  career,"  the  particular  act 
which  he  had  accomplished  at  Baniras  being  his  preaching. 
This  tower  was  seen  by  Fa-Hian  in  the  beginniug  of  the  6& 
century,  who  notices  that  Buddha,  when  he  began  to  "  turn 
the  wheel  of  the  law,"  sat  down  looking  towards  the  west. 
Now,  on  the  western  face  of  the  great  tower  there  is  a  small 
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plain  tablet,  whicli,  as  I  have  said  before,  could  only  have 
been  intended  for  some  very  short  inscription,  such  as  the 
name  either  of  the  tower  itself,  or  of  the  event  which  it  was 
intended  to  commemorate.  But,  whatever  it  may  have  been 
intended  for,  its  position  was  no  doubt  significant,  and,  as  at 
Buddha  Oaya,  where  S&kya  had  been  seated  facing  the  east, 
his  statue  was  placed  in  the  same  position,  so  at  Ban4ras, 
where,  when  he  began  to  preach  he  had  been  seated  facing 
the  west,  his  statue  must  have  been  placed  in  the  same 
direction.  I  conclude  that  the  western  face  of  the  monument 
erected  to  commemorate  that  event  would  have  been  the 
principal  side,  and  that  any  inscription  would  certainly  have 
been  placed  on  that  side. 

It  now  only  remains  to  notice  the  name  by  which  this 
great  tower  is  known  amongst  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
ing villages.  This  name  is  lihamek,  of  which  no  one  knows 
the  meaning.  It  is  evidently  some  compound  of  Dharmma^ 
and,  bearing  in  mind  that  on  this  spot  Buddha  first  began  to 
"  turn  the  whed  of  the  law,"  I  would  suggest  that  Dhamek 
is  only  an  abbreviation  of  the  Sanskrit  Bharmmopadesaka 
or  " Preacher  of  Dharmma"  which  is,  indeed,  the  common 
term  now  in  use  to  designate  any  religious  teacher.  The 
term  is  also  used  in  the  simpler  form  of  Dkarmma  desaka, 
which,  in  familiar  conversation,  would  naturally  be  shortened 
to  Dkamadek  and  Dhamek.  The  special  fitness  of  this  name 
for  the  great  tower  in  the  Deer  Park  at  Ban^ras  is  so  obvious 
and  striking,  that  I  think  it  needless  to  offer  any  further 
remarks  on  the  subject. 

At  a  distance  of  B20  feet  to  the  westward  of  Dhamek, 
there  is  a  large  circular  hole,  upwards  of  50  feet  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  a  very  thick  brick  wall.  This  is  the  ruin  of 
the  lai^  brick  stupa  which  was  excavated  by  B4bii  Jagat 
Singh,  the  Dew&n  of  B&ja  Chait  Singh,  of  Ban&ras,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  bricks  for  the  erection  of  Jagatganj. 
In  January  1794  his  workmen  found,  at  a  depth  of  27  feet, 
two  vessels  of  stone  and  marble,  one  inside  the  other.  The 
inner  vessel,  according  to  Jonathan  Duncan's  account,*  con- 
tained a  few  human  bones,  some  decayed  pearls,  gold  leaves, 
and  other  jewels  of  no  value.  In  tho  "  same  place"  under- 
ground, and  on  the  "  same  occasion,"  with  the  discovery  of 
the  urns,  there  was  found  a  statue  of  Buddha,  bearing  an 
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inscription  dated  in  Samvat  1083,  or  A.  D.  1026.  An  imper- 
fect translation  of  this  inscription  was  given  by  "Wilford, 
accompanied  by  some  remarks,  in  which  he  applies  the  state- 
ments of  the  record  to  the  great  tower  of  I>bamek,  instead 
of  to  the  building  in  which  it  was  actually  discovered.* 

At  my  suggestion  Major  Kittoe  made  a  search  for  this 
statue  amongst  the  plundered  stones  of  Jagatganj,  where  it 
was  found  broken  and  mutilated.  The  inscription,  however, 
was  still  legible,  and  the  remains  of  the  figure  are  sufBcient 
to  show  that  the  statue  was  a  representation  of  Buddha  the 
Preacher,  and  not  of  Buddha  the  Ascetic.  Major  Kittoe  sent 
me  a  transcript  of  the  inscription  in  modem  Nigari,  which  I 
strongly  suspect  to  have  been  Brakmanieed  by  his  Ban&ras 
P<mdUa.  In  its  modem  N&gari  form,  as  translated  for  me,  it 
records  that  "  Mahi  Bala,  E§ja  of  Oauda,  having  worship- 
ped the  lotus-like  foot  of  Sri  Dhdinardsi  ("  heap  of  light" 
?  Buddha)  grown  in  the  lake  of  Y^Lr&nasi,  and  having  for  its 
moss  the  hair  of  prosperous  kings,  caused  to  be  erected  in 
K&si  hundreds  of  ladna  and  Chitraghanta.  Sri  Sthira  Bala 
and  his  younger  brother,  Sri  Vaaanta  Bala,  having  restored 
religion,  raised  this  tower  with  an  inner  chamber  and  eight 
large  niches.t"  Witford  read  ^Awpffio  instead  of  Is^na,  but 
I  am  unable  to  offer  any  conjecture  as  to  the  true  reading,  a8 
I  know  not  where  the  original  is  now  deposited.  Major  Kit- 
toe's  facsimile  of  the  inscription  is,  perhaps,  amongst  those 
deposited  by  him  in  the  Asiatic  Society's  Museum. 

My  reasons  for  fixing  on  the  large  round  hole,  520  feet 
to  the  west  of  the  great  tower,  as  the  site  of  the  stupa  exca- 
vated by  Jagat  Singh,  are  the  following :  In  1835,  when 
I  was  engaged  in  opening  the  great  tower  itself,  I  made  re- 
peated enquiries  regarding  the  scenes  of  Jagat  Singh's  disco- 
covery.  Every  one  bad  heard  of  the  finding  of  a  stone  box 
which  contained  bones,  and  jewels,  and  gold,  but  every  one 
professed  ignorance  of  the  locality.  At  length,  an  old  man 
named  Sangkar,  an  inhabitant  of  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Singhpur,  came  forward  and  informed  me  that,  when  he 

*  Amttie  Roaucliei,  IX.,  SOI. 

t  ItSna  meani  "  light,  splendour,"  uid  was  probably  tlie  tadmiol  nune  of  a  "  Ump- 
plkr"  for  Qluminatioii.  ChUragluiKta  meaiiB  &  Tariegat«d  or  "  omamsnted  b«U."  I  vould, 
Umeloni,  tmuilfttg  the  two  word*  aa  "  lamppillsra  and  onunetitB]  belli."  Oa%da  a  tha 
UBtne  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  QUIghin  Birsr.  Qmuia  ma  Ittoo  the  Dame  of  tho 
old  CBiHtal  of  Bengal 
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vraa  a  boy,  he  had  been  employed  in  the  escaTations  made  by 
Jagat  Singh,  and  that  he  knew  all  about  the  discovery  of  the 
jewels,  &c.  According  to  his  aocomit  the  discoTcry  consisted 
of  two  boxes,  the  outer  one  being  a  large  round  box  of 
common  stone,  and  the  inner  one  a  cylindrical  box  of  green 
marble  about  15  inches  in  height  and  6  or  6  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  contents  of  the  inner  box  were  dO  to  46  pearls,  14 
rubies,  8  silver  and  9  gold  earrings  Ckam  phutj,  and  three 
pieces  of  human  arm  bone.  The  marble  box  was  taken  to 
the  Bari  S&hib  (Jonathun  Duncan),  but  the  stone  box  was 
left  undisturbed  in  its  original  position.  As  the  last  state- 
ment evidently  afforded  a  ready  means  of  testing  the  man's 
veracity,  I  enquired  if  he  could  point  out  the  spot  where  the 
box  was  left.  To  this  question  he  replied  without  any  hesi- 
tation in  the  affirmative,  and  I  at  once  engaged  him  to  dig 
■up  the  box.  We  proceeded  together  to  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent circular  hole,  which  was  then  a  low  uneven  mound  in 
the  centre  of  a  hollow,  and,  after  marking  out  a  small  space 
about  4  feet  in  diameter,  he  began  to  work.  Before  sunset 
he  had  reached  the  stone  box  at  a  depth  of  12  feet,  and  at 
less  than  2  feet .  from  the  middle  of  the  well  which  he  had 
sunk.  The  box  was  a  large  circular  block  of  common  Chunar 
sand-stone,  pierced  with  a  rough  cylindrical  chamber  in  the 
centre,  and  covered  with  a  jflat  slab  as  a  lid.  I  presented  this 
box,  along  with  about  60  statues,  to  the  Bengal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety, and  it  is  now  in  their  Museum,  where  I  lately  recog- 
nized it.  In  their  catalogue,  however,  it  is  described  as 
"942B,  a  Sarcophagus  found  in  the  tope  of  Mmiikyala  (!); 
Donor,  Lieutenant  A.  Cunningham." 

The  discovery  of  the  stone  box  was  the  most  complete 
and  convincing  proof  that  I  could  wish  for  of  the  man's  vera- 
city, and  I  at  once  felt  satisfied  that  the  relics  and  the  inscrib- 
ed figure  of  Buddha  found  by  Jagat  Singh's  workmen  had 
been  discovered  on  this  spot,  and  consequently  that  they 
could  not  possibly  have  any  connexion  with  the  great  tower 
of  Dhamek.  My  next  object  was  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  building  in  which  the  box  was  deposited.  As  I  bad  found 
the  box  standing  on  sohd  brick-work,  I  began  to  clear  away 
the  rubbish,  expecting  to  find  a  square  climber  similar  to 
those  which  had  been  discoverd  in  the  topes  of  Afghanistan. 
My  excavations,  however,  very  soon  showed  that,  if  any 
chamber  had  once  existed,  it  must  have  been  demolished  by 
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Jagat  Singh's  workmen.  Sangkar  then  described  that  the  hox 
was  found  in  a  small  square  hole  or  chamber  only  just  large 
enough  to  hold  it.  I  cleared  out  the  whole  of  the  rubbish 
until  I  reached  the  thick  circular  wall  which  still  exists.  I 
then  found  that  the  relic  box  had  been  deposited  inside  a 
solid  brick  hemispherical  stupa,  49  feet  in  diameter  at  tbe 
level  of  the  deposit,  and  tliat  this  had  been  covered  by  a 
casing  wall  of  brick,  16^  feet  in  thiokness ;  the  total  diameter 
at  this  level  was,  therefore,  82  feet.  The  solid  brick-work  of 
the  interior  had  only  beenpartially  excavated  by  Jagat  Singh's 
workmen,  nearly  one-half  of  the  mass,  to  a  height  of  6  feet 
above  tbe  stone  box,  being  then  untouched.  I  made  some 
excavations  round  the  outer  wal)  to  ascertain  its  thickness, 
but  I  left  the  brick-work  undisturbed. 

About  18  years  afterwards,  the  excavation  of  this  stupa 
was  continued  by  Major  Kittoe  and  Mr.  Thomas  until  the 
whole  of  the  inner  mass  had  been  removed,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  outer  casing  exposed.  The  inner  diameter  is  given  by 
Mr.  Thomas  as  49  feet  6  inches,  the  slight  excess  over  my 
measurement  being  due  to  the  thickness  of  a  base  moulding 
of  the  original  stupa.  I  have  again  carefully  examined  the 
remains  of  this  monument,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  in 
its  original  state  it  was  an  ancient  hemispherical  stupa,  49  feet 
lit  diameter  at  base,  and  about  3d  or  40  feet  in  height,  includ- 
ing the  usual  pinnacle.  Afterwards,  when,  as  I  suppose,  the 
upper  portion  had  become  ruinous,  it  was  repaired  by  the 
addition  of  a  casing  wall  16^  feet  in  thickness.  The  <Uame- 
ter  of  tbe  renewed  edifice  thus  became  82  feet,  while  the 
height,  inclusive  of  a  pinnacle,  could  not  have  been  less  than 
50  feet. 

On  a  review  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  this  ruin,  I 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  inner  hemisphere  was  an 
ancient  relic  stupa,  and  that  this  having  become  ruinous,  it 
was  repaired,  and  an  outer  casing  added  by  the  brothers 
Sthira  JPdia  and  Fasanta  Pdla  in  A.  D.  1026.  In  the  Ma- 
hdwanso  we  find  the  record  of  similar  additions  having  been 
made  to  some  of  the  stupaa  in  Ceylon,  and  I  know  from  per- 
sonal inspection  that  many  of  the  great  Dhagopaa  of  Barmah 
have  been  increased  in  size  by  subsequent  additions. 

Due  south  from  the  great  tower  of  Dhamek,  and  at  a 
distance  of  2>500  feet,  there  is  a  lofty  ruined  mound  of  solid 
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brickwork,  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  building.  "When  I 
first  lived  at  Bau^ras,  this  mound  was  always  known  by  the 
namo  of  Ckaukandi,  of  which  no  one  knew  the  meaning.  But 
during  my  late  visit  I  found  that  the  old  name  was  nearly 
forgotten,  having  been  superseded  by  Luri-ka-kodan  or 
"  Luri's  leap."  XmH  was  an  Ahir,  who  jumped  from  the  top 
of  the  octagonal  building  some  years  ago,  and  was  killed. 
The  mound  itself  is  74  feet  in  height  to  the  floor  of  the  octa- 
gonal building  which  rises  23  feet  8  inches  higher,  making  a 
total  height  of  97  feet  and  8  inches.  An  inscription  over  one 
of  the  door-ways  of  the  building  records  that  it  was  built  in 
the  reign  of  Humdyun,  as  a  memorial  of  the  emperor's 
ascent  of  the  moimd. 

In  1835  I  opeoed  this  mound  by  sinking  a  well  from  the 
floor  of  the  building  right  down  to  tlic  plain  earth  beneath 
the  foundation.  I  also  drove  a  horizontal  gallery  to  meet  the 
well  about  half  way  up  the  ascent.  But  as  neither  of  these 
excavations  resulted  in  any  discovery,  I  then  thought  it  pos- 
sible that  my  well  might  not  have  been  sunk  in  the  axis  of 
the  building.  I  therefore  began  to  widen  the  well  from  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  gallery  until  it  was  nearly  20  feet  in 
diameter.  This  work  was  stopped  at  a  depth  of  27  feet  by 
my  departure  from  Bandrae.  I  have  again  examined  this  ruin, 
and  I  am  now  quite  satisfied  that  my  first  well  was  sunk  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  mound.  The  absence  of  any  relic 
chamber  shows  that  this  was  not  a  relic  tower,  a  conclusion 
which  is  fully  borne  out  by  Hwen  Thsang's  description  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  sacred  edifices  near  the  Deer 
Park  at  Ban&ras,  which,  I  believe,  may  be  identified  with  the 
Ckaukandi  mound. 

At  2  or  3  li  (or  rather  less  than  half  a  mile)  to  the 
south-west  of  the  Deer  Park  Monastery,  Hwen  Thsang  places 
a  stupa  which  was  no  less  than  300  feet  in  height,*  This 
lofty  monument  sparkled  with  the  rarest  and  most  precious 
materials.  It  was  not  ornamented  with  rows  of  niches, 
neither  bad  it  the  usual  bell-shaped  cupola,  but  its  summit 
was  crowned  with  a  sort  of  religious  vase,  turned  upside  down, 
on  the  top  of  which  was  an  arrow.  This  is  the  whole  of 
Hwen  Thsang's  accoimt  of  this  remarkable  building,  which, 
although  too  meagre  to  gratify  curiosity,  is  still  sufficient  for 
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the  purpose  of  identification.  In  position  it  agrees  almost 
exactly  with  that  of  the  great  brick  mound  of  Chcmkandi, 
which  I  have  just  described.  The  distance  of  this  last  from 
the  mined  mound  on  which  the  village  of  Barilhipur  stands, 
and  which  I  have  already  identified  with  the  position  of 
the  Deer  Park  Monastery,  is  just  half  a  mile,  but  the 
direction  is  south  south-west  instead  of  south-west.  With 
regard  to  size,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  may  have  been 
the  height  of  the  Ohaukandi  edifice.  My  excavations  have 
proved  that  the  centre  of  the  present  moimd  is  all  solid 
brick-work;  but  the  subsequent  explorations  of  Major 
Kittoe  have  brought  to  light  three  immense  straight  walls 
about  mid-way  up  the  eastern  side,  and  two  more  on  the 
western  side,  which  have  all  the  appearance  of  gigantic  but- 
tresses. Now,  as  these  walls  could  not  possibly  have  been 
required  for  the  stability  of  the  great  solid  mass  below,  it  seems 
not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  they  must  in  some  way 
have  been  connected  with  the  support  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  building,  which  no  longer  exists.  Hwen  Thsang's  account 
is  somewhat  vague,  but  I  believe  his  intention  was  to  describe 
a  dome  or  cupola  narrowed  at  the  base,  like  the  neck  of  a 
religious  vase  reversed.  He  distinctly  states  that  it  was  not 
a  bell-shaped  cupola,  that  is,  the  dome  did  not  spread  outwards 
in  the  form  familiar  to  us  in  the  great  Dkagopaa  of  Bangoon 
and  Pegu.  An  excellent  illustration  of  the  reversed  vase 
form  may  he  seen  in  a  rock-cut  temple  at  Ajanta,  given  by 
Fergusson.* 

I  win  conclude  this  notice  of  the  remains  at  S&miLth 
Ban&ras  with  a  short  account  of  the  excavations  which  have 
been  made  at  different  times  during  the  last  seventy  years-ia 
the  vicinity  of  the  great  tower  of  I)hamek. 

The  earliest  excavations  of  which  we  possess  any  record 
were  those  made  by  £4b&  Jagat  Singh  in  1793-94i,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  materials,  both  stones  and  bricks,  for 
the  erection  of  a  market-place,  in  the  city,  which  was  named 
after  himself,  Jagatganj.  I  have  already  noticed  his  dis- 
covery, in  January  1794,  of  the  two  stone  boxes  containing  a 
few  bones,  with  some  decayed  pearls  and  slips  of  gold.  A 
brief  account  of  this  discovery  was  published  by  Jonathan 
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Duncan,*  and  a  more  detailed  notice  by  Wilford  in  a  later 
Tolume  of  the  same  work.  I  can  add  little  to  their  accounts, 
except  that  the  original  green  stone  vase,  which  Jonathan 
Duncan  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society  in  179J!,  had  dis- 
appeared before  1834,  when  I  wrote  to  James  Rrinsep  about 
it.  I  may  mention  also,  on  the  authority  of  the  work-people, 
that  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Dhamek 
Tower  is  due  entirely  to  the  meanness  of  Jagat  Singh,  who, 
to  save  a  few  rupees  in  the  purchase  of  new  stones,  deliber- 
ately destroyed  the  beautiful  facing  of  this  ancient  tower.  As 
each  stone  was  slowly  detached  from  the  monument  by 
cutting  out  all  the  iron  cramps  by  which  it  was  secured  to 
its  neighbours,  the  actual  saving  to  the  B4bfl  could  have  been 
but  little ;  but  the  defacement  to  the  tower  was  very  great,  and, 
as  the  stones  were  removed  at  once,  the  damage  done  to  the 
tower  is  quite  irreparable. 

Jagat  Singh's  discovery  would  appear  to  have  stimolated 
the  curiosity  of  the  British  officers,  for  Miss  Emma  Koberts, 
writing  in  1834,  relates  that  "  some  40  or  50  years  ago" 
(that  is,  about  1794)  "the  ruins  near  S&mMh  attracted  the 
attention  of  several  scientific  gentlemen,  and  they  commenced 
an  active  research  by  digging  in  many  places  around.  Their 
labours  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  several  excava- 
tions filled  with  an  immense  number  of  flat  tDes,  having 
representations  of  Buddha  modelled  upon  them  in  wax.  It 
is  said  that  there  were  actually  cart  loads  of  these  images 
found  in  the  excavations  before  mentioned.  Many  were 
deposited  in  the  Museums  and  collections  of  private  indivi- 
duals ;  but  whether  they  were  ever  made  the  subject  of  a 
descriptive  account  seems  doubtful,  tiiere  being  at  least  no 
public  document  of  the  kind."t  I  can  add  nothing  to  Miss 
^Roberts'  account,  as  all  my  enquiries  have  failed  to  discover 
any  of  the  wax  seals  of  Buddha  above  mentioned.  I  may 
note,  however,  that  in  the  temples  of  LadAk  I  have  seen 
small  chambers  quite  full  of  similar  little  figures  of  deceased 
Xi&mas.  In  Burmab  also  I  have  seen  small  figures  of  Buddha 
in  burnt  clay  accumulated  in  heaps  equal  to  cart  loads,  both 
in  the  caves  and  in  the  temples.  The  figured  seals  discovered 
near  S&m&th  would  appear  to  have  been  of  a  sinular  kind  to 
those  which  I  extracted  from  the  ruined  building  close  to 
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Jarasandha's  Tower  at  Giryet,  and  also  to  those  which  I  have 
described  as  having  been  found  in  the  ruins  at  Bakror,  oppo- 
site to  Buddha  Gaya. 

The  next  excavations,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  were  those 
undertaken  by  myself  in  1835-36.  These  excavations,  as 
well  as  the  drawings  of  the  elaborate  ornament  of  the  great 
tower,  were  made  entirely  at  my  own  expense,  the  cost 
during  18  months  having  been  Rs.  1,200.  I  made  several 
desultory  excavations  wherever  I  saw  traces  of  walls,  but  they 
all  proved  to  belong  to  temporary  habitations  of  a  late 
period.  At  last,  after  a  heavy  iall  of  rain,  I  observed  a  piece 
of  terraced  floor  which  I  ordered  to  be  cleared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pitching  my  tent  upon  it.  After  a  few  hom-s'  labour, 
however,  the  flooring  terminated  on  what  appeared  to  be  the 
edge  of  a  small  tank,  which  was  only  13  feet  9  inches 
square.  Continuing  the  work,  I  found  the  bases  of  pillars 
in  pairs  surrounding  the  square.  Amongst  the  rubbish 
inside  the  square,  I  found  an  elaborately  sculptured  bas- 
relief,  in  grey  standstone,  representing  the  Nirvdna  of 
Buddha.  The  stone  had  been  broken  into  four  pieces,  of 
which  one  was  missing,  but  the  remaining  three  pieces  are 
now  in  the  Calcutta  Museum.  This  sculpture,  I  consider, 
particularly  interesting,  as  the  subject  is  treated  in  a  novel 
and  striking  manner.  In  the  ordinary  representations  of 
the  death-bed  scene,  the  spectators  are  confined  to  a  few 
attendants,  who  hold  umbrellas  over  the  body  or  reverentially 
touch  the  feet.  But  in  the  present  sculpture,  besides  the 
usual  attendants,  there  are  the  Navagraha  or  "  Nine  Planets" 
in  one  line,  and  in  a  lower  line,  the  Ashta  Sakte  or  "  eight 
female  energies,"  a  series  of  goddesses  apparently  belonging 
to  one  of  the  later  forms  of  Buddhism.  This  sculpture  is 
well  worthy  of  being  photographed. 

Further  excavation  showed  that  the  small  pillared  tank, 
or  court-yard,  was  the  centre  of  a  large  building,  68  feet 
square,  pf  which  the  outer  walls  were  4^  feet  thick.  My  ex- 
ploration was  not  completed  to  the  eastward,  as  the  walls  of 
the  building  in  that  direction  had  been  entirely  removed  by 
some  previous  excavation,  with  the  exception  of  detached 
portions  of  the  foundation,  sufficient  to  show  that  it  corre- 
sponded exactly  with  the  western  half  of  the  building.  The 
central  square  was  apparently  surrounded  by  an  open  veran- 
dah, which  gave  access  to  ranges  of  five  small  rooms  or  cells 
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each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  building.  In  all  the  cells  I 
found  pieces  of  charred  wood,  with  nails  still  sticking  in 
some  of  them,  and  in  the  middle  cell  on  the  western  side  I 
found  a  small  store  of  unhusked  rice  only  partially  burnt. 
In  a  few  places  I  found  what  appeared  to  be  pieces  of  ter- 
raced roofing,  and  in  one  place  a  large  heap  of  charcoal.  On 
the  south  side  the  central  room  was  lost  by  previous  excava- 
tion, but  on  the  north  side  I  found  a  room  entirely  open 
towards  the  verandah,  as  if  it  was  a  hall,  or  place  of  general 
meeting  for  the  resident  monks.  Inside  this  room  there  was 
the  base  or  pedestal  of  what  I  believe  to  have  been  a  small 
votive  etupa,  the  top  of  which  probably  reached  to  the  roof 
and  took  the  place  of  a  pillar.  A  small  drain  led  under- 
ground from  liie  north-west  comer  of  the  central  square  to 
the  outside  of  the  building  on  the  north,  for  the  purpose,  as 
I  conclude,  of  carrying  off  the  rain-water.* 

The  building  which  I  have  just  described  would  appear 
to  have  been  a  T'ihdra,  of  "  Chapel  Monastery,"  that  is,  a 
monastery  with  a  chapel  or  temple  forming  an  integral  part 
of  the  building.  From  the  thickness  of  the  outer  wall  I 
infer  that  this  edifice  was  not  less  than  three  or  four  stories 
in  height,  and  that  it  may  have  accommodated  about  50 
monks.  The  entrance  was  probably  on  the  south  side,  and  I 
think  that  there  must  have  been  a  statue  of  Buddha  in  the 
northern  verandah.  The  bas-relief  which  I  found  in  the 
central  square  almost  certainly  formed  one  of  the  middle 
architraves  of  the  court. 

Continuing  my  excavations  in  the  high  ground  to  the 
westward,  I  came  upon  the  remains  of  a  building  of  a  totally 
different  description.  The  walls  of  this  edifice  were  3  feet 
thick  throughout,  and  I  found  the  plaster  still  adhering  to 
the  inner  walls  of  what  I  will  call  the  verandahs,  with 
borders  of  painted  flowers,  quite  fresh  and  vivid.  The  mass 
of  the  building  consisted  of  a  square  of  34  feet,  with  a  small 
porch  on  each  of  the  four  side.  The  building  was  divided 
into  three  parts  from  west  to  east,  and  the  central  part  was 
again  siib-divided  into  three  small  rooms.  I  think  it  pro- 
bable that  these  three  rooms  were  the  shrines  of  the  Buddhist 
Triad  Dharmma,  Buddha,  and  Sangka,  and  that  the  walls  of 
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the  tvfo  long  rooms  or  verandahs  to  the  north  and  south, 
were  covered  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs.  The  entrance 
verandah  of  one  of  the  vih&r  caves  at  Kdnhari,  in  Salsette, 
is  adorned  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  even  in  the  present  day 
the  inner  walls  of  the  temples,  both  in  Ijad&k  and  in  Barmah, 
are  covered  with  figures  of  Buddha.  This  also,  as  we  know 
from  Hwen  Thsang's  account,  was  the  style  of  the  walls  of 
the  great  -vihkr  in  the  Deer  Park  at  this  very  place,  and  a 
similar  style  of  ornamentation  prevailed  both  at  Buddha  Glaya 
and  at  NManda.  Outside  the  wails  also  I  found  a  great 
number,  about  50  or  60,  of  large  deeply  carved  stones,  which 
bad  once  formed  part  of  a  magnificent  frieze,  with  a  bold 
projecting  cornice.  The  face  of  the  frieze  was  ornamented 
with  small  figures  of  Buddha  seated  at  intervals  in  peculiar 
shaped  niches,  which  I  have  traced  from  the  rock  hewn  caves 
of  Dhamn^,  in  Malwa,  to  the  picturesque  but  fantastic 
Kyounga  of  Burmah.  A  few  of  these  stones  may  now  be 
seen  in  the  grounds  of  the  Sanskrit  College  at  Ban&ras.  As 
I  found  no  traces  of  burnt  wood,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  roof  of  the  building  was  pyramidal,  and  that  the 
general  appeai-ance  of  the  edifiice  must  have  been  strikingly 
similar  to  that  of  the  great  temple  of  Brambanan,  depicted 
in  the  2nd  Volume  of  Raffles'  Java. 

Whilst  engaged  in  excavating  the  walls  of  this  temple, 
I  was  informed  by  Satigkar,  E.S.jbhar  of  Singpur,  the  same 
man  who  had  pointed  out  to  me  the  position  of  the  relic  box 
in  Jagat  Singh's  stu^pa,  that,  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  digging 
materials  for  Jagatganj,  the  workmen  had  come  upon  a  very 
large  number  of  statues,  all  collected  together  in  a  small 
building.  The  walls  were  pulled  down  and  the  bricks  were 
caiTied  away,  but  the  statues  were  left  untouched  in  their 
original  position.  I  at  once  commenced  an  excavation  on 
the  spot  pointed  out  by  Sangkar,  which  was  only  a  few  feet 
to  the  north  of  the  temple  just  described.  At  a  depth  of  2 
feet  below  the  surface,  I  found  about  60  statues  and  bas- 
reliefs  in  an  upright  position,  all  packed  closely  together 
within  a  small  space  of  less  than  10  feet  square.  The  walls 
of  the  building  in  which  they  had  been  thus  deposited  bad 
been  removed  as  stated  by  Sangkar,  but  the  remains  of  the 
foundation  showed  a  small  place  of  only  11  feet  square  out- 
side. I  made  a  selection  of  the  more  perfect  figures  which, 
together  with  the  bas-reliefs,  I  presented    to  the  Asiatic 
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Society.  A  sketch  of  the  principal  bas-relief,  which  represents 
the  four  great  events  in  the  career  of  Sfl.kya  Muni,  has  been 
published  by  M.  Foucaux.*  A  second  bas-relief  represents 
the  same  four  scenes,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  A  third  bas-relief, 
which  gives  only  three  scenes,  omitting  the  Nirvdna,  has  a 
short  inscription  below  in  two  lines,  which  records  the  sculpture 
to  have  been  the  gift  of  Hari  Gupta.  The  characters  of  this 
inscriptioD,  which  are  of  the  later  Gupta  type,  shows  tbat 
this  piece  of  sculpture  is  certainly  as  old  as  the  3rd  or  dth 
century.  A  fourth  bas-relief  gives  five  scenes,  the  addi- 
tional scene-  being  the  conception  of  M&y4  Devi  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Ckhadanta  Elephant.  Some  of  the  seated 
figures  were  in  excellent  preservation,  and  more  particularly 
one  of  Buddha  the  Teacher,  which  was  in  perfect  condition, 
and  coloured  of  a  warm  red  hue.  The  remaining  statues, 
upwards  of  40  in  number,  together  with  most  of  the  other 
carved  stones  which  I  had  collected,  and  which  I  left  lying 
on  the  ground,  were  afterwards  carted  away  by  the  late  Mr. 
Davidson  and  thrown  into  the  Bama  River  under  the  bridge 
to  check  the  cutting  away  of  the  bed  between  the  arches. 

As  the  room  in  which  I  found  all  these  sculptures  was 
only  a  small  detached  building,  and  as  it  was  quite  close  to 
the  la^e  temple  which  I  have  just  described,  I  conclude  that 
the  whole  of  the  sculptures  must  have  belonged  to  the 
temple,  and  that  they  were  secreted  in  the  place  where  I 
discovered  them,  during  a  time  of  persecution,  when  the 
monks  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  monasteries  and  take 
refuge  in  Nepdl.  This  conclusion  is  partly  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  I  found  no  statues  within  the  walls  of  the  temple 
itself. 

To  the  north  of  the  temple,  at  a  distance  of  26  feet,  my 
excavations  uncovered  a  large  single  block  of  stone,  6  feet 
in  length,  by  3  feet  in  height,  and  the  same  in  thickness. 
The  stone  had  been  carefully  squared,  and  was  hollowed  out 
underneath,  forming  a  small  chamber,  4  feet  in  length,  by 
2  feet  in  breadth,  and  the  same  in  height.t  This  large  stone 
has  also  disappeared,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
I  think  it  highly  probable  that  it  was  the  celebrated  stone, 

*  TmiMliition  of  the  Tibetan  History  of  Buddha,  Pinto  I. 
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described  by  Hwen  Thsang,  on  which  Buddha  had  spread 
out  his  kashdya  to  dry  after  washing  it  in  the  neighbouring 
tank.  Certain  marks  on  the  stone  appeared  to  the  Bud- 
dhists to  represent  the  thread  lines  of  the  web  of  Buddha's 
cloth  "  as  d&tinctly  as  if  they  had  been  chiselled."  Devout 
Buddhists  offered  their  homage  before  the  stone  daily ;  but 
whenever  heretics,  or  wicked  men,  crowded  roimd  the  stone 
in  a  contemptuous  manner,  then  the  dragon  (Ndga)  of  the 
neighbouring  tank  let  loose  upon  them  a  storm  of  wind  and 
rain.* 

My  excavations  at  Stoiath  were  brought  to  a  close  sud- 
denly by  my  removal  to  Calcutta.  Luckily  I  bad  prepared 
plans  of  the  buildings  while  the  exhumation  was  going  on, 
for  nothing  whatever  now  remains  of  all  my  excavations^ 
eveiy  stone  and  every  brick  having  been  removed  long  ago. 

The  last  excavations  at  Samath  were  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Grovemment  under  the  personal  superintendence  of 
Major  Kittoe.  On  his  departure  for  England  in  January 
1853,  in  ill  health,  he  carried  away  all  his  measurements  and 
memoranda  for  the  ptu^mse  of  compiling  an  account  of  his 
discoveries  for  pubUoation.  His  continued  ill  health  and 
early  death  efiectuaUy  prevented  fulfilment  of  this  intention, 
and  no  one,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  knows  what  has  become  of 
his  papers.  His  drawings,  which  were  numerous  and  valu- 
able, were  sent  to  the  India  House  Museum  by  Mr.  Thomason. 
One  of  them  has  since  been  published  in  1855  by  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson,  and  another  in  1856  by  Mrs.  Spiers.t  Major  Kittoe's 
inscriptions  were  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  in  Calcutta,  evidently  in  deposit  for  the  sake  of  safety, 
as  he  hoped  to  return  again  to  India,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  pubUcation  with  his  own  hand. 

My  account  of  Major  Kittoe's  discoveries  must  neces- 
sarily be  brief,  as  the  only  information  which  I  possess  is 
contained  in  a  long  letter  from  himself,  dated  19th  May  1852, 
and  in  Mr.  Thomas'  "  Note  on  the  excavations  at  Samath."  j 
In  writing  to  Major  Kittoe  previously,  I  had  mentioned  the 

*  JulisD's  Hwen  Thflang,  11.,  360, 

t  See  "Dnndljoot  ot  Aruhitccture,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  7,  imil  "Life  in  Ancient  India,"  p.  267. 
I  hive  since  seen  these  drawings  \n  tlio  Library  at  the  lodia  Offiie.  Thny  niinilier  tiboot 
ISO,  but  their  vulue  is  much  impaired  by  the  gcneml  wnut  of  uamua  and  duiuril>tive  titles 
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three  stupas  which  I  had  myself  opened,  and  which  I  hare 
already  described.  In  reply  he  wrote — "  How  do  you  make 
out  three  towers  at  Sfirn&th  ?  I  make  ovXfowr,  to  say  nothing 
of  innumerable  smaller  affiurs  down  to  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
which  I  have  laid  bare."  Attached  to  this  he  gave  a  rough, 
sketch  of  the  ground,  showing  the  position  of  the  fourth 
tower  to  be  immediately  to  the  north  of  Jagat  Singh's  stupa, 
where  I  hare  accordingly  inserted  it,  on  his  authority,  in  my 
aiurvey  of  the  ruins.  Further  on  he  writes — "  I  have  laid 
bare  ckaityas  upon  chaUyas,  four  and  five  deep,  built  one  over 
the  other."  In  another  place  he  describes  the  oblong  court- 
yard which  was  excavated  by  himself  at  a  distance  of  125 
feet  to  the  westward  of  the  great  tower,  as  a  "  large  quad- 
rangle, or  hoapUal,  iot  I  have  fotmd  pestles  and  mortars 
{nils  or  flat  stones  for  mashing),  loongaa,  &c.,  &c."  This  is 
the  quadrangle  marked  Z.  in  my  plan  of  the  ruins.  It  is  60 
feet  long  &om  west  to  east,  and  42  feet  broad,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  a  low  wall  3  feet  thick  and  1^  foot  high  above  the  level 
of  the  terraced  floor,  parts  of  which  stUl  remain.  Fixed  in 
this  wall  are  the  stumps  of  twelve  atone  pUlars,  which  are 
split  in  all  directions  as  if  destroyed  by  fire.  I  agree  with 
Major  Kittoe  in  thinking  that  this  quadrangle  is  probably 
the  ruin  of  a  hospital. 

In  reply  to  a  question  about  stone  umbrellas.  Major 
Kittoe  wrote  to  me  as  follows :  *'  I  have  got  hold  of  two,  one 
in  &agments  (burnt),  of  say  6  feet  diameter,  mushroom- 
shaped,  and  another,  also  burnt,  but  not  broken,  elegantly 
carved  in  scroll  on  the  inside,  but  nearly  deihced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  saltpetre." 

Of  the  great  tower  itself,  Major  Kittoe's  opinion  waa, 
that "  the  arrangement  was  precisely  the  same  as  at  Rangoon, 
rows  and  rows  of  small  temples,  umbrellas,  pillars,  &c.,  around 
the  great  tope.  They  all  run  north  and  south,  and  east  and 
west,  large  and  small."  To  this  accoimt  he  added  a  small 
rough  sketch  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  smaller  stupaa 
about  the  great  tower.  This  sketch  I  have  inserted  in  my 
survey  in  dotted  lines.*  Judging  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
subsidiary  bnfldings  about  the  great  stupas  of  Burmah  and 
Ladik,  with  which  I  am  personally  acquainted,  I  have  every 
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reason  to  accept  Major  Kittoe's  sketch  as  a  correct  outline 
of  what  he  had  himself  ascertained  hy  excavation ;  but  as 
the  sketch  is  not  drawn  to  scale,  the  relative  sizes  and  dis- 
tances may  not,  perhaps,  be  quite  accurate. 

Of  his  other  discoveries  he  wrote  as  follows  :  '*  I  have 
got  fine  specimens  of  carved  bricks  and  two  heads  of  Buddha, 
made  of  pounded  brick  and  road-earth  coated  with  fine  shell 
lime,  in  beautiful  preservation.  I  have  a  fine  head  of  a 
female  in  white  marble  {partly  calcined),  and  a  portion  of  the 
arm.    It  has  been  a  nearly  life-size  figure  of  Fdrvati." 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  every  excavation  made 
near  SarnS.th  has  revealed  traces  of  fire.  I  myself  found 
charred  timber  and  half  burnt  grain.  The  same  things  were 
also  found  by  Major  Kittoe,  besides  the  evident  traces  of  fire 
on  the  stone  pillars,  umbrellas,  and  statues.  So  vividly  was 
the  impression  of  a  great  final  catastrophe  by  fire  fixed  in 
Major  Kittoe's  mind,  by  the  discoveries  made  during  his  ex- 
cavations that  he  thus  summed  up  his  conclusions  to  me  in  a 
few  words  :  "  all  has  been  sacked  and  burnt,  priests,  temples, 
idols,  all  together.  In  some  places,  bones,  iron,  timber,  idols, 
&c.,  are  all  fused  into  huge  heaps;  and  this  has  happened 
more  than  once."  Major  Kittoe  repeated  this  opinion  in 
almost  the  same  words  when  I  saw  him  at  Gwalior  in  Sep- 
tember 1852.  I  will  recur  to  this  subject  again  before  I 
conclude  my  account  of  the  discoveries  at  S&math. 

On  Major  Kittoe's  departure  from  Banftras,  the  excava- 
tions were  continued  at  first  under  Mr.  E.  Thomas,  and 
afterwards  under  Professor  FitzEdward  Hall.  To  the  former 
gentleman  we  are  indebted  for  a  general  account  of  the  state 
of  the  excavations  at  the  time  of  his  assuming  charge,  and 
more  especially  for  a  very  clear  and  interesting  description  of 
the  ancient  monastery  which  was  then  being  exhumed,  and  of 
the  various  articles  which  were  discovered  within  its  precincts. 
This  work  was  subsequently  completed  by  Mr.  Hall,  and  I 
have  made  a  plan  of  the  building  as  it  now  appears.*  Mr. 
Thomas  calls  it  an  "old  Buddhist  monastery,"  and  with  this 
identification  I  fully  agree.  According  to  Hwen  Thsang, 
there  were  no  less  than  30  monasteries  about  the  Deer  Park 
at  Baniras,  which  together  contained  3,000  monks,  or  an 
average  of  100  monks  each.    Now  the  building  under  review 
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contains  no  less  than  28  separate  apartments,  and  if  one  of 
these  be  set  aside  as  a  shrine  for  a  statue  of  Buddha,  and  a 
second  as  a  hall  for  teaching,  there  will  remain  26  cells  for 
the  accommodation  of  monks.  Again,  judging  irom  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  building 
could  not  hare  been  less  than  3  or  4  storeys  in  height. 
Assuming  the  latter  to  have  been  the  actual  height,  the 
building  would  have  contained  104  cells,  and,  therefore,  may 
possibly  have  been  one  of  the  30  monasteries  noted  by  Kwen 
Thaang. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  monastery  shews  a  central 
court  60  feet  square,  surrounded  by  pillars  which  must  have 
supported  an  open  verandah  or  cloister  in  front  of  the  four 
ranges  of  cells.  In  the  north-east  comer  of  the  court-yard 
there  is  an  old  well,  4  feet  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  37  feet 
deep.  As  this  well  is  placed  on  one  side,  I  infer  that  the 
middle  of  the  court  was  occupied  by  a  stupa  or  a  statue,  or 
more  probably,  perhaps,  by  a  holy  tree,  as  I  could  not  find 
any  traces  of  the  foundation  of  a  building.  On  the  outside,  the 
building  is  107  feet  square.  In  the  centre  room  on  the  north 
side,  which  is  18  feet  in  length,  there  are  two  large  stones 
placed  against  the  walls  as  if  intended  for  the  reception  of 
statues.  This  also  was  Mr.  Thomas'  opinion.  This  room, 
I  believe,  to  have  been  the  shrine  of  the  monastery.  In  the 
centre  room  on  the  south  side  there  is  a  "  square,  elaborately 
corniced  block,"  which  Mr.  Thomas  believed  to  have  been 
the  throne  for  a  seated  figure  of  Buddha.  I  incline,  however, 
to  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  seat  of  the  teacher  for  the 
daily  Tea<£ng  and  expounding  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures. 
The  ceUs  on  each  side  of  these  two  central  rooms  are  some- 
what larger  than  those  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the 
court,  and  were,  therefore,  probably  assigned  to  the  senior 
monks.  The  common  cells  are  8^  feet  by  8  feet,  and  each 
has  a  separate  door. 

The  ground  plan  of  this  monastery  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  large  caves  at  B4gh  and  Ajauta,  sketches  of  which  have 
been  given  by  Mr.  Fergusson.*  The  plan  is  in  feet  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  BS.gh  Cave,  the  only  difference 
being  the  want  of  cells  in  the  cave  monastery  on  the  side 

"  Handbook  ot  AnJiitwture,  I.,  pp,  33,  34 
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opposite  to  the  sanctuary,  which  was  necessarily  left  open  for 
the  sake  of  affording  light  to  the  interior.  The  great  cave 
at  Junir  is  also  similar  in  plan,  but  it  is  apparently  of  older 
date,  as  it  wants  the  sanctuary  opposite  the  entrance. 

The  destruction  of  this  large  monastery  would  appeax  to 
have  been  both  sudden  and  unexpected,  for  Mr.  Thomas 
records  that  Major  Kittoe  found  "  the  remains  of  ready- 
made  wheaten  cakes  in  a  small  recess  in  the  chamber  to- 
wards the  north-east  angle  of  the  square."  Mr.  Thomas  him- 
self also  found  portions  of  wheat  and  other  grain  spread  out 
in  one  of  the  cells.  These  discoveries  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  conflagration  had  been  so  sudden  and  rapid  as  to  force 
the  monks  to  abandon  their  very  food.  Such  also  is  Mr. 
Thomas'  opinion,  conveyed  in  the  following  vivid  descrip- 
tion :  "  The  chambers  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  square  were 
"  found  filled  with  a  strange  medley  of  uncooked  food,  hastily 
"  abandoned  on  their  floors, — pottery  of  every-day  life,  nodes 
"  of  brass  produced  apparently  by  the  melting  down  of  the 
"  cooking  vessels  in  common  use.  Above  these  again  were 
'*  the  remnants  of  the  charred  timbers  of  the  roof,  with  iron 
'*  nails  still  remaining  in  them,  above  which  again  appeared 
**  broken  bricks  mixed  with  earth  and  rubbish  to  the  height 
*•  of  the  extant  walls,  some  6  feet  from  the  original  flooring. 
"  Every  item  here  bore  evidence  of  a  complete  conflagration, 
"and  so  intense  seems  to  have  been  the  heat  that,  in 
"  portions  of  the  wall  still  standing,  the  clay  which  formed 
"  the  substitute  for  lime  in  binding  the  brick-work  is  baked 
"  to  a  similar  consistency  with  the  bricks  thenaelves.  In 
"  short,  aU  existing  indications  lead  to  a  necessary  inference 
"  that  the  destruction  of  the  building,  by  whomsoever  caused, 
"  was  effected  by  fire  applied  by  the  hand  of  an  exterminating 
"adversary,  rather  thaia  by  any  ordinary  accidental  con- 
"flagration."* 

This  opinon  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  1854, 
before  the  whole  of  the  monastery  had  been  exhumed.  A 
later  account  has  since  been  published  by  Dr.  Butter  in  1856, 
who  stated  his  opinion  that  "  the  burnt  grain  and  masses 
of  half  fused  iron  discovered  by  Mr.  Hall   corroborate  the 

•  Bengal  Aaiatic  Society's  Journal,  1S51,  p.  472. 
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conclusions  drawn  by  previous  c^lorersi  that  the  monastery 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire."* 

During  my  stay  at  Banllras,  1  examined;  tBe  collection,' 
of  articles  found  by  Professor  'HstR  in  the  various  excavations. 
which  he  conducted  at  S4m^tb,  and  which  are  now  deposited- 
in  the  Museum  of  the  College.  The  only  article  requiring 
special  notice  is-  No.  18,  tat.  impression  in  burnt  clay,. of  a  seaL 
IJ.  inch  in  diameter  with  two  lines  of  Sanskrit,  smmounted'. 
by  a  lozenge-shaped  device,  with  two  recumbent  deer  as  sup- 
porters. The  device  of  the  two  deer  is-  significant,  as  it  no- 
doubt  shows  that  the  seal  must  have  belonged-  to  some 
person  or  establi^mcnt  attached  to  the  monasteiy  of 
the  Deer  PE^k.  The  end  of  the  i^per  line  and  the  whole- 
of  the  lower  line  of  the  inscription  are  too  much  injured  to 
be  made  out  satisfactorily.  The  inscription  begins  with  the 
word  SH  Saddfiaitiima,  "  the  aiwpicious  true  Dharmma,"  and 
the  letters  at  the  end  of  the  &st  line  look  very  like  Bahahita- 
the  "  Preserver.""  This  would  be  a  man's  name  Sri  Sad- 
dharmma  Rakaldta,  "the  Chorisher  of  the  true  Dharmma," 
a  title  not  uncommon  amongst  the  Buddhists.  Of  the  Iowcb- 
line  I  am  unable  to  suggest  ai^  probabte  rendering. 

In  the  absence  of  any  general'  plan  of  tiie  ruins,  showing- 
the  extent  of  the  esjdoiations  carried  on  by  Major  Kittoe 
and  his  successors,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to- 
undertake  any  further  excavations  at  S^n&th,  BaniLras;  I 
have  already  suggested'  that  the  groimd  immediately  around 
the  great  t-ower  should  be  levelled  for  the  purpose  of  affording- 
easy  access  to  visitors.t  In  carrying  out  this  operation,  every 
fragment  of  sculpture  should  be  carefully  preserved,  as  I 
think  it  very  probable  that  some  portions  of  the  statues, 
which  once  adorned  the  eight  niches  of  the  great  tower,  may 
be  discovered  in  the  masses  of  rubbisb  now  lying  in  heaps  at 
its  foot.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  make  a  few 
tentative  excavations  in  the  masa  of  ruins  to  the-  north  and 
north-west  of  the  great  tower,  by  digging  long  narrow 
trenches  firam  west  to  east,  and  from  north  to  south.  Should 
these  trenches  uncover  the  remains  of  any  large  buildings, 

'  Bengal  Aaiatic  Sucietj's  Joiirnal,  ISSC,  p.  396. 

f  This  clanrancQ  uE   Uio  niiiui  araund  tUe  great    stupa  Ivu  hidco  Uccii   mada  by 
TSx.  Uoni«,  to  a  brc;kdtL  uf  li  icvi. 
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the  work  might  then  be  continued.  But  should  nothing 
promising  he  dlscoTcred,  I  would  reconmiend  the  immediate 
stoppage  of  the  work. 

Since  this  report  was  written,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Sherring 
has  published  a  very  full  and  interesting  account  of  Ban^ras, 
in  which  a  whole  chapter  is  dedicated  to  the  Buddhist  ruins 
at  Sim&th.*  In  Appendix  B.  he  has  also  given  a  transla- 
tion of  Hwen  Thsang's  description  of  the  holy  places  at 
Banflras,  which  is  a  most  valuable  addition,  as  M.  Julieu's 
French  translation  is  not  easily  procurable. 


•  Sea  Chapter  KV 1 1 1.,  p.  230  of  "The  Sacred  Oity  of  the  HinduB,"  nn  Bcoouiit  of 
Bantnia  in  ancient  anA  modioli  timM,— bj  Uio  lUverund  M.  A.  Sheniog,  vith  an  iutroduo- 
tion  hy  Fite  Edvraid  Uall,  Eeq. 
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Beport  of  Operations  of  the  Arctueolog^cal  Snrveyor  to  the  Qovenmeiit  of 
India  during  ssason  1863-63- 


In  a.  D.  G34f,  when  the  Chmese  pilgrim  Hwen  Thsang 
crossed  the  Satlaj  from  the  westward,  the  first  place  that  he 
visited  was  Po-li-ye-to-lo,  or  Pariyatra,  which  has  been  iden- 
tified by  M.  St.  Martin  with  Vairdt,  to  the  northward  of 
Jaypur.  This  place  I  have  not  yet  visited,  as  my  explora- 
tions during  the  cold  season  of  1862-63  were  confined  to 
Delhi,  Mathuia,  and  KhfJsi,  on  the  line  of  the  Jumna  and 
to  the  ancient  cities  lying  north  of  that  river  in  the  Gangetic 
Doab,  Oudh,  and  Rohilkhand.  In  these  provinces,  I  have 
followed  Hwen  Thsang's  route  from  Mathura  to  Srdvaati; 
and,  with  his  aid,  I  have  been  successful  in  discovering  the 
once  femous  cities  of  Ahi-ckhatra,  Kosdmhi,  Shdchi,  and 
Srdtasti.  The  sites  of  other  celebrated  places  have  likewise 
been  determined  with  almost  equal  certainty,  as  SrugJum, 
Madipur,  Govisana,  Pilosana,  Kmapura,  and  Dhopapapura. 
I  begin  the  account  of  my  explorations  at  Delhi,  which  is 
the  only  place  of  note  not  visited  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim, 
whose  route  I  take  up  at  Mathura,  and  follow  throughout 
Rohilkhand,  the  Doab,-  and  Oudh.  The  places  visited  during 
this  toiur  are  accordingly  described  in  the  following  order : 

I.  Delhi. 

TI.  Mathura. 

III.  Kh^lsi. 

IV.  Madiwar,  or  Madipur, 
V.  K&shipur,  or  Govisana. 

VI.  EAmnagar,  or  Ahi-chhatra. 

VII.  Soron,  or  Suhrahshelra. 

VIII.  Atranjikhcra,  or  Pilosana. 

IX.  Sankisa,  or  Sangkasya. 

X-  Kanoj,  or  Kantjahnhja. 

XI.  Ktlkupur,  or  Ayiilo. 

XII.  Daundiakhera,  or  Hayamukha. 

XIII.  Allahabad,  or  Praydga. 
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XIV.  Kosam,  or  Eos&mh't. 

XV.  SullAnpur,  or  Kusapura. 

XVI.  Dhopdpapura. 

XVII.  Ajudhya,  or  Sdketa. 

XVIII.  HUtila,  or  Asokpur. 

XIX  Sahet-Mahet,  or  Srdvatill. 

XX.  Tanda. 

XXI.  Nimsar. 

XXII.  Bari-kbar. 

XXIII.  Dewal. 

XXIV.  ParasiiaKoi 
XXV.  Bilai-khera. 

XXVI.    K&bar. 

L  DELHL 
The  remains  of  Delhi  arc  graphically  aescrflxjd  by  Bishop 
Heber*  as  "a  very  awful  scene  of  desolation,  ruins  after 
"  ruins,  tombs  after  tombe,  fragments  of  brick-work,  free- 
"  stone,  granite,  and  marble,  scattered  eTerywhero  over  a  soil 
"  naturally  rocky  and  barren,  without  cuUiTation,  except  in 
"  one  or  two  small  spots,  and  without  a  single  tree.^'  This 
waste  of  ruins  extends  from  the  south  end  of  the  present 
city  of  Shahjab&nabiLd  to  the  deserted  forts  of  JRm  Pitbora 
and  Tugblakahad,  a  distance  of  10  mtles.  The  breadth  at 
the  northern  end,  opposite  Firuz  Shah's  Eotila,  is  about  3 
miles,  and  at  the  southern  end,  from  the  Kutb  Minar  to 
Tugblakahad,  it  is  rather  more  than  6  miles;  the  whole  area 
covered  with  ruins  being  not  less  than  45  square  miles.  It 
is  most  probable,  however,  that  not  more  than  a  third  of  this 
extent  was  ever  occupied  at  any  one  period,  as  the  present 
ruins  are  the  remains  of  seven  cities,  which  were  built  at 
different  times  by  seven  of  the  old  Kings  of  Delhi.t 

Other  forts  are  recorded  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Emperors  Balban,  Kai-KubM,  and  Mubarak ;  but  there  are 
no  remains  of  them  now  existing,  and  the  very  sites  of  them 
are  doubtful.  It  seems  even  probable  that  there  were  no 
remains  of  these  three  cities  so  far  back  as  A.  D.  1611,  in 
the  reign  of  Jahfingir,  when  the  English  merchant,  William 
Pinch,  travelling  from  Agra  to  Delhi,  entered  the  Mogid 


•  Journal  1I„  page  290. 

t  See  Phte  So.  SXXV.  for  a  map  of  Uio  n 
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Capital  from  the  south,  for  be  states  that  on  his  left  hand  ho 
saw  the  ruins  of  "old  Delhi,  called  the  7  castles  and  52 
gates"  a  name  by  which  these  ruins  are  still  known  in  the 
present  day.  With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Emperor 
Ghids-uddm-Balban,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  1266  to  1288, 
I  think  that  too  great  importance  has  been  attached  to  its 
name  of  Kila  or  fort  The  Kila  Marzghan,  which  Syad 
Ahmed  places  at  Ghidspur,  near  the  tomb  of  Nizdni-uddin 
Aulia,  was  built  as  an  asylum,  marja,  or  place  of  refuge  for 
debtors.  Now,  this  asylum  for  debtors  was  still  existing  in 
A.  D.  1335  to  1340,  when  Ibn  Batuta  was  one  of  the  Ma- 
gistrates of  Delhi.  He  describes  it  as  the  Dar-ul-atttan,  or 
"  House  of  Safety,"  and  states  that  he  visited  the  tomb  of 
Balban,  which  was  inside  this  house.  From  this,  as  well  as 
from  its  name  of  Ddr-ui-amarij  1  infer  that  the  building  was 
a  waUed  enclosure  of  moderate  sise,  perhaps  not  much  latter 
than  that  which  now  surrounds  the  tomb  of  Tughlak  Shah. 
This  inference  is  rendered  almost  cert^n  by  Iba  Batuta's 
description  of  Delhi,*  which,  he  says,  "  now  consists  of  four 
cities,  which  becoming  contiguous,  have  formed  one,"  Now 
three  of  the  four  cities  here  alluded  to  are  certainly  tiiose  of 
Bai  Fithora,  Jahdn-pandh,  and  Siri  (of  which  the  continuous 
walls  can  be  easily  traced  even  at  the  present  day),  and  the 
fourth  city  must  have  been  Tughiakabad.  No  particular  date 
can  be  assigned  to  JahAn-panflh  which  was  an  open  suburb 
until  the  time  of  Muhammad  Tughlak,  who  first  enclosed  it 
with  walls ;  but  as  Ibn  Batuta  was  one  of  the  Magistrates  of 
Delhi  under  this  Emperor,  it  is  certain  that  Jah&n-panAh  must 
have  been  one  of  the  four  cities  described  by  him.  I  feel 
quite  satisfied,  therefore,  that  the  Kila-Marzghan,  called  also 
Ddr-ul-aman,  or  "House  of  Refuge," was  not  a  fortress,  or 
large  fortified  city,  but  only  a  small  walled  enclosure  sur- 
rounding his  own  tomb,  and  forming,  at  the  same  time, 
a  place  sufficiently  large  as  an  asylum  for  debtors  and 
criminals. 


The  city  of  Kai-Kub&d,  called  Eilu-ghari,  was  certainly 
situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Jumna,t  where  the  name  is  still 


•Travels,  translated  bj  Dr.  I*e,  p.  111. 

tOlaawin'a  Ain  Akkiri,  II,,  p.  80 ;  and  Bri^s^a  Fcrwhtii,  L,  p.  271 
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found  attached  to  a  small  villai^e  on  the  south-east  of  HumsV- 
yun's  tomb.  The  new  city  of  Mubarak,  named  Mubirakiibad, 
was  also  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Jumna.* 

The  "  seven  forts"  of  old  Delhi,  of  which  remains  still 
exist,  are,  according  to  my  view,  the  following : 

\.—Ldl1cot,  built  by  Anang  Kll  about  A.  D.  1052. 

2. — Kila  Mai  JPUkora,  built  by  Eai  Pithora  about  A.  D. 

1180. 
3.— 5m,  or  Kila-Alai,  built  by  Ala-uddin  in  A.  D.  ISO*. 
4<.~Tughlakabad,  buQt  by  Tugblak  Shah  in  A.  D.  1321. 
5. — Citadel  of  Tughlakabad,  ditto  ditto. 
C, — Adilabad,  built  by  Muhammad  Tughlak  about  A.  D. 

1325. 
7. — Jahdn-J^andh,  enclosed  by  ditto. 

In  this  list  there  is  no  mention  of  Indraprctstha,  because  this 
celebrated  capital  of  the  Pflndus  is  always  described  as  being 
situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Jumna,  which  would  have  been 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  English  traveller,  and  because  the 
present  fort  of  Indrapat,  no  douht,  represents  some  portion  of 
the  actual  site,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  famous  city  of 
Yudhishthira.  Indrapraatha  and  Delhi  ■were,  therefore,  two 
different  cities,  situated  about  5  miles  ap^, — the  former 
on  the  bank  of  the  Jumna  above  Hum^yim's  tomb, 
and  the  latter  on  a  rocky  hill  to  the  south-west,  siu:- 
rounding  the  well  known  Iron  Pillar.  At  the  time  of  the 
Muhammadan  conquest,  the  Hindu  city  of  Dilli  was  confined 
to  the  two  forts  of  Ldlkot  and  B-ai  Pithora ;  but  after  Firuz 
Shah  had  moved  the  scat  of  Government  to  Piruzabad  on  the 
very  site  of  the  ancient  Indrapraatha,  the  name  of  Dilli  was 
some  times  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  old  city,  including  the 
Musalmlln  fort  of  Siri  and  the  fortified  suburbs  of  Jahdii' 
pandh.  Sharf-uddin,  the  historian  of  Timur,  restricts  the 
name  of  old  Delhi  to  the  two  Hindu  forts,  and  describes  the 
cities  of  Siri  and  Jahdn-pandh  separately.  Ferishta  also 
does  the  same  in  his  account  of  the  latter  kings  of  the 
Tughlak  dynasty.    But  after  Humfl-yun  had  re-built  Indrapat, 

•  BriggB'a  Fcrishti,  I.,  p.  E  829  ;  sec  also  tlie  cont*nip"iary  atatcinent  of  llio  autlior  a{ 
the  TArikli-i-Mubliak  ;jli&hi,  ^uvt«d  l>y  Ur.  TiiouMii— "  Cliruiiitl<:s  of  Uic  Patliou  Kiugn, 
p.  83i,  nol*. 
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under  the  name  of  Din-pandh,  and  aftei  Shir  Shah  had 
founded  his  fort  of  KUa-Shir-Skah  on  the  site  of  Firuzabad 
and  Indraprastha,  the  common  people  began  to  use  the  names 
of  old  Delhi  and  new  Delhi — the  former  being  confined  to 
the  cluster  of  cities  about  the  Hindu  i>i2^2,  while  the  latter 
was  applied  to  those  situated  on  the  Jumna,  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Indraprastha. 

Indrc^rastha  or  Indrapat. — At  the  time  of  the  Mahd- 
hhdrata,  or  "  Great  War"  between  the  Pdjidus  and  Kurus, 
this  was  one  of  the  well  known  five  pats  or  prasthae  which 
were  demanded  from  Duryodhan  by  Yudhisthira  as  the  price 
of  peace.  These  five  pats  which  still  exist,  were  Pdmpat 
Sonpai,  Indrpat,  SHlpat,  and  Sdgi^at,  of  which  all  but 
the  last  were  situated  on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  tlie 
Jumna.  The  term  prctatha,  according  to  H.  H.  WUson, 
means  anything  "spread  out  or  extended,"  and  is  commonly 
applied  to  any  lerel  piece  of  ground,  including  also  table- 
land on  the  top  of  a  hill.  But  ite  more  literal  and  restricted 
meaning  would  appear  to  be  that  particular  extent  of  land 
which  woidd  require  a  prastha  of  seed,  that  is,  48  double 
handfulls,  or  about  48  imperial  pints,  or  two-thirds  of  a 
bushel.  This  was,  no  doubt,  its  original  meaning,  but  in  tho 
lapse  of  time  it  must  gradually  have  aoquired  tho  meaning, 
which  it  still  has,  of  any  good  sized  piece  of  open  plain. 
Indraprastha  would,  therefore,  mean  the  plain  of  Indra,  which 
was,  I  presume,  the  name  of  the  person  who  first  settled 
there.  Popular  tradition  assigns  the  five  pat»  to  tiie  five 
P4ndu  brothers. 

The  date  of  the  occupation  of  Indraprastha  as  a  capi- 
tal by  Judhisthira,  may,  as  I  believe,  be  attributed,  with 
some  confidence,  to  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century  before 
Christ.  The  grounds  on  which  I  base  this  belief  are  as 
follows :  1st,  that  certain  positions  of  the  planets,  as  record- 
ed in  the  Mahabhdrata,  are  shown  by  Bentley  to  have  taken 
place  in  1824-25  B.  C,  who  adds  that  *'  there  is  no  other 
year,  either  before  that  period  or  since,  in  which  they  were 
so  situated ;"  2nd,  in  the  Vishnu  Pur&na  it  is  stated  uiat  at 
the  birth  of  Fdrik$h'Ua,  the  son  of  Arjuna  Pdiidava,  tho 
seven  Bishis  were  in  Maghd,  and  that  when  they  are  in 
JPurva  Aahdrha  Nanda  will  begin  to  reign.  Now,  as  tho 
seven  Hishis,  or  stars  of  tho  Great  Bear,  are  supposed  to 
pass  from  one  limar  astcrlsm  to  another  in  100  years,  the 
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interval  between  Pflrilcaliita  smd  Nantla  will  te  1 ,000  years. 
Bat  in  the  Bh&gavata  Purftna  this  interval  is  said  to  be  1,016 
years,  whicb  added  to  100  years,  the  duration  of  the  reigns 
of  the  nine  Nandas,  will  plaee  the  birth  of  parikshita  1,115 
years  before  the  accession  of  Cbamdra  Gupta  in  315  B.  C, 
that  is,  in  1430  B.  0.  By  this  accoimt  the  birth  of  Fdrik- 
shita,  the  son  of  ^f^'tma,  took  place  just  »x  years  before  the 
Great  War  in  B.  C.  1424.  These  dates,  which  are  derived  from 
two  independent  sources,  mutually  support  each  other,  and 
therefore  seem  to  mo  to  be  more  worthy  of  credit  than  any 
other  Hindu  dates  of  so  remote  a  period. 

Indraprastha,  the  city  of  Yudhisthira,  was  built  along 
the  bank  of  the  River  Jumna  between  the  Kotila  of  Firuz 
Shah  and  the  tomb  of  Hum^un.  At  that  time  the  river 
flowed  upwards  of  one  mile  to  the  westward  of  its  present 
course,  and  the  old  bed  is  still  easily  traceable  from  Kruz 
Shah*8  Kotila,  past  Indrpat  and  Himi&yun's  tomb  to  Kilu 
Ghari.  The  last  place  was  on  the  immediate  bank  of  the 
river,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Xaikub&d  in  A.  D.  1290,  as  his 
assassins  are  reported  to  have  thrown  his  body  out  of  the 
palace  window  into  the  Jiimna.  The  name  of  Indraprastha 
is  still  preserved  in  that  of  Indrpat,  a  small  fort,  which  is 
also  known  by  the  name  of  Tur&na  Kila  or  the  "  old  fort." 
This  place  was  repaired  by  the  Emperor  Humayun,  who 
changed  its  name  to  J)m-pdnah ;  but  none,  save  educated 
MusalmAus  ever  make  use  of  this  name,  as  the  common 
people  invariably  call  it  either  Indrpat  or  Purina  Kila.  In 
its  present  form,  this  place  is  altogether  a  Muhammadan 
structure ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  now  exists  even 
a  single  carved  stone  of  the  original  city  of  Yudhisthira. 
The  only  spot  that  has  any  claim  to  have  belonged  to  the 
ancient  city  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  on  the  Jumna  called 
Nigamkbod  Ghdt,  which  is  immediately  outside  the  northern 
wall  of  the  city  of  Shakjahdndbdd.  This  gh4t  is  celebrated 
as  the  place  where  Yudhisthira,  after  bis  performance  of  the 
Aawamedha,  or  "  horse  sacrifice,' '  celebrated  the  Som.  A  fair 
is  held  at  Kigambod  whenever  the  new  moon  fblls  on  a 
Monday.    It  is  said  to  be  held  in  honor  of  the  River  Jumna. 

According  to  the  Bh^gavata  PurAna,  Yudhisthira  was 
the  iirst  King  of  Indraprastha,  and  the  throne  was  occupied 
by  the  descendants  of  his  brother  Arjuna  for  30  generations 
down  to  Kshemaka.    This  last  prince  was  deposed,  according 
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to  all  the  copies  of  the  Bajivali,  \>j  his  Minister  Visarwa,  of 
whose  fomily  14  persons  are  said  to  have  held  the  throne  for 
500  yews.  They  were  succeeded  by  a  dynasty  of  16  Gauta- 
mas,  or  Qotama-vcmscta,  who  were  followed  by  a  family  of 
nine  Mayuraa.  JRaja-pdla,  the  last  of  the  Mayuras,  is  stated 
to  have  been  attacked  and  killed  by  the  Raja  of  Kmnaon, 
named  Sakadityot  or  "  Lord  of  the  Sakas."  But  this  was 
only  the  title,  and  not  the  name,  of  the  conqueror;  for 
Vikramftdit^  is  said  to  have  obtained  his  title  of  Sakdri  by 
defeating  him. 

At  this  point  of  the  traditional  histories,  the  name  of 
DUli makes  its  first  appearance;*  but  nothing  is  recorded 
regarding  the  change  of  name,  and  we  Me  left  to  conjecture 
whether  the  city  of  Dilli  had  already  been  founded,  or  whether 
this  name  has  been  used  instead  of  that  of  Indraprastha 
through  simple  inadvertence.  According  to  one  tradition, 
which  is  but  Uttle  known,  the  city  of  DilU  was  founded  by 
Eaja  DiUpa,  who  was  the  ancestor  in  the  fifth  generation  of 
the  five  P^ndu  brothers.  But  this  story  may  be  dismissed  at 
once  as  an  ignorant  invention,  as  Dilli  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  of  much  later  date  than  Indraprastha,  the 
cily  of  Yudhisthira  himself. 

According  to  a  popular  and  well  known  tradition,  DilU 
or  Dhili,  was  built  by  Kaja  Dilu,  or  Dkilu,  whose  date  is  quite 
uncertain.  This  tradition  was  adopted  by  Ferishta,  who 
adds  that  Kaja  Dilu,  after  a  reign  of  either  4  or  40  years, 
was  attacked  and  killed  by  Kaja  Fhur,  or  Porus,  of  Kumaon, 
who  was  the  antagonist  of  Alexander  the  Great.  If  this 
statement  could  be  depended  upon,  it  might  perhaps  be 
entitled  to  some  consideration,  as  giving  the  prqbable  period 
of  the  foundation  of  DiUi.  But  unfortunately  Perishta's 
ancient  chronology  is  a  mere  jumble  of  errors;  thus,  for 
instance,  Fhur's  nephew,  Jtma,  who  should  have  been  a  con- 
temporary of  Seleiikos  Nikator,  is  said  to  be  a  contemporary 
of  Ardashir  Babekan,  the  founder  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty 
in  A.  D.  226.  But  Ardashir  himself  is  afterwards  made  a 
contemporary  of  Yikram^ditya  of  XJjain  in  57  B.  C.  The 
most  probable  explanation  of  these  different  dates  would  seem 

*  In  ChoDd'n  Prithi-IUj-Rsiaa,  the  name  ia  invanabW  written  DUlt,  tvith  the  Itrfit  vowel 
diort,  and  the  tfther  long.  In  tme  place  I  have  fuunil  ue  citj  callod  DiUi^ar,  which  mijfht 
as  prubiLbi<r  be  derived  hum  l^ilUji  as  tvum  Itilu, 
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to  be  some  confusion  regarding  the  name  of  Ardashir,'  and 
perhaps  the  safest  plan  will  be  to  accept  the  author's  last 
statement,  that  Baja  J)ilu  was  a  contemporary  of  Yikrami- 
ditya. 

Now  the  story  of  IHlu,  and  of  his  defeat  by  Phur,  Baja 
of  Kumaon,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Bafa  Fdl, 
King  of  Dilli,  and  of  his  defeat  by  Suktoanti  (or  Sukdat 
or  Sukdditya),  Raja  of  Kumaon,  as  related  in  several 
different  copies  of  the  Kaj&vali.  As  in  all  of  these  the  in- 
vader is  said  to  have  been  defeated  and  slain  by  Vikramd- 
ditya  Sakdri,  the  date  of  this  event  must  be  assigned  either 
to  67  B.  C.  or  to  A.  D.  79.  The  latter  date  is  the  true  one, 
according  te  Abu  Kih^n ;  and  as  Sakdditya  is  said  to  have 
reigoed  14  years  in  DilH,  his  conquest  must  have  taken  place 
in  A.  D.  66.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  have  but  little  faith 
in  the  dates  of  any  Hindu  traditionary  stories,  unless  they 
can  be  supported  by  other  testimony.  That  the  city  of  Dilli 
■was  founded  by  a  Raja  of  similar  name,  is  probable  enough, 
for  it  is  the  common  custom  of  India,  even  at  the  present 
day,  to  name  places  after  their  founders.  But  there  is  un- 
fortunately so  much  uncertainty  about  the  dates  in  all  the 
steries  connected  with  the  foundation  of  Dilli,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  form  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the 
truth. 

According  to  Kharg  Rai,  the  Gwalior  Bh4t,  who  wrote 
in  the  reign  of  Shahjah^n,  the  last  PS.ndu  Prince,  named 
liildghpati,  was  King  of  Dilli  when  3000  years  of  the  KAU- 
yuga  had  expired,  that  is,  in  101  B.  C.  In  that  year  he  was 
attacked  by  a  Kagbuvansi  Raja,  named  Sankhdhwaj,  with 
whom  he  fought  17  battles,  but  was  eventually  defeated  and 
killed  after  a  reign  of  44i  years,  which  bangs  us  to  67  B.  C. 
Sankkdbwaj  himself  is  said  to  have  been  defeated  and  killed  by 
the  famous  Vikram&ditya  of  Ujain,  who  thus  became  King 
of  Dilli  (Dilli-paUkaMyo).  His  descendants  are  recorded 
to  have  reigned  in  Ujain  for  792  years,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  Dilli  was  deserted  ^arh  rahij.  At  the  end  of 
these  792  years,  or  in  792  —  56|  =  736J  years  complete,  or 
A.  D.  736,  DiUi  was  re-peopled  by  Bilan  De  Tomar,  whose 
descendants  occupied  the  throne  until  displaced  by  the  Gho- 
h&ns  imder  Biaal  De,  who  is  no  doubt  the  Fltala  ffeva  of  the 
two  inscriptions  on  Firuz  Shah's  Pillar. 
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In  this  account  of  Khaig  Bai,  I  recognize  another  ver- 
sion of  the  former  story  of  the  Raja  of  DiUi  being  oTereome 
by  the  King  of  the  Sakas,  who  was  himself  afterwards  de- 
feated by  Vikram&ditjra.  The  name  of  Sanhhdhtoaj  would 
appear  to  be  only  a  misreading  either  of  Sahoant,  or  of  Sak- 
dat  or  8ak4ditya ;  but  Hildgh-pati  is  quite  unlike  Baja  Fdl, 
although  it  might  be  a  mistake  for  Tilak  pati,  and  would 
thus,  perhaps^  hare  some  connection  with  the  name  of  Haja 
Dilu. 

I  think  also  that  I  can  recognize  another  version  of 
the  same  legend  in  the  story  of  Bdsal,  King  of  Hind,  and 
his  sons  Rawil  and  Barkamarys,  as  preserved  in  the  Mojmal- 
ut-taw&rikh  of  Bashiduddin.*  In  this  version  King  B^sal, 
whom  I  would  eonjecturally  identify  with  Raja  P^l  of  the 
Rajdvali,  is  driven  from  his  throne  by  a  rebelj  who  is  after- 
wards conquered  by  Barkamdrys,  a  name  in  which,  though 
slightly  Entered,  I  still  recognize  the  famous  Bikramddit  or 
VikramfLditya. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Sakas  is  universally  attributed  to 
the  Vikramiditya  who  assumed  the  title  of  Sa&dri,  and 
estaUished  the  era  which  still  bears  his  name,  beginning  in 
67  B.  C.  But  if  the  prince  who  founded  this  era  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Pravarasena,  Baja  of  Kashmir,  and  of  the 
poet  KaiidAsa,  as  well  as  of  the  Astronomer  Var4ha  Mihira, 
as  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
he  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  This  condusion  is  supported 
by  the  strong  testimony  of  Abu  Bih&n,  who  states  that  the 
great  victory  over  the  Sakas  was  gained  at  a  place  called 
Koror,  between  Multan  and  Loni,  by  a  prince  named  Vik- 
ram^ditya,  just  135  years  after  the  prince  of  the  same  name 
who  founded  the  Yikrama  Samvat.  As  the  date  of  this 
event  corresponds  exactly  with  the  initial  point  of  the 
Sake-ertk  which  was  established  by  Sdlivdhdna,  it  results  that 
the  Vikramiditya  of  Abu  Rihin  is  identical  with  the  SAH- 
v^hana  of  the  popular  Indian  traditions.  This  conclusion 
is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in  Colonel  James 
Abbott's  list  of  the  Rajas  of  SyMkot,  a  reign  of  90  years 
is  assigned  to  Sfiliv^hana,  which  is  ezactiy  the  same  as  is 


•  Reinftud,  "Fragmento  Anb«a,"  Ac,  p.  17, 
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EtUotted  to  Tikramaditya,  the  conqueror  of  fhe  Sakas,  in  all 
the  seven  copies  of  the  BajSrali  that  I  have  seen.  On  these 
grounds,  I  venture,  with  some  confidence,  to  fix  the  date  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Saka  conqueror  of  IHlli  in  A.  D.  78,  which 
is  the  initial  point  of  the  Sake-era  of  SUliT&hana. 

Accepting  this  date  as  tolerahly  well  estahUshed  for  an 
event  in  ancient  Indian  history,  the  foundation  of  JHUi  must 
he  placed  at  some  earlier  period,  and  perhaps  the  date  of  57 
B.  C,  or  contemporary  with  Vikram^ditya,  as  recorded  by 
Eerishta,  may  not  be  &r  from  the  truth,  Begarding  the 
widely  spread  tradition  that  Silli  was  deserted  for  792  yearsi 
from  the  conquest  of  VikramMitya  to  the  time  of  the  first 
Tomara  Raja  Anang  P41,  I  think  that  It  may  be  fully  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  during  that  period  Dilli  was  not  the 
residence  of  the  King.  It  is  almost  certain  that  it  was  not  the 
capital  of  the  powerful  family  of  the  Guptas,  who  most  probab- 
ly reigned  from  A.  D.  78  to  319  ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
it  was  not  the  capital  of  the  great  "King  Hareha  Yardhhana  and 
bis  immediate  predecessors,  whose  metropolis  was  Kanoj  du- 
ring the  latter  half  of  the  sixth,  and  the  first  half  of  the  scTenth 
century.  That  Dilli  was  most  probably  occupied  during 
this  period,  we  may  infer  firom  the  erection  of  the  Iron 
PiUar  by  Raja  BMva,  the  date  of  which  is  assigned  to  the 
third  or  fourth  century  by  James  Frinsep.*  Mr.  Thomas 
"  considers  that  Prinsep  has  assigned  too  high  an  antiquity 
to  the  style  of  writing  employed  on  this  monument ;"  but 
on  this  point  I  venture  to  differ,  as  I  find,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  inscription,  that  the  whole  of  tiie  letters 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  records  of  the  Gupta  dynasty, 
whose  downfall  is  assigned  to  A.  B.  319  by  Abu  Rih4n. 
I  think  it  probable  that  Raja  Dbdva  may  have  been  one  of 
the  princes  who  assisted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  once  power- 
ful Guptas,  and  I  would,  therefore,  fix  on  A.  D.  319  as  an 
easily  remembered  and  useful  approximation  to  his  true 
date. 

A  still  earlier  mention  of  Dilli  may  possibly  he  found  in 
Ptolemy's  Daidala,  which  is  placed  close  to  Indabara  (perhaps 
Indrpat,)  and  midway  between  Modura  or  Matbura,  and  Satan 
Kaisara,  or  SthS-neswara.  For  the  last  name  I  propose  to 
read    Satanahara    as  its  position    between    Mathura    and 

*  BcderI  Asiatk  Society'*  Jourmil,  1838,  p.  «29, 
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Zulmdrine  or  the  Jdlandhar  Doab  renders  it  almost  certain 
that  it  must  be  Sth&neswara  or  Tb^esar.  Tbe  close  proxi- 
mity of  Daidala  to  Indabara,  joined  to  tbe  curious  resem- 
blance of  tbeir  names  to  DUli  and  Indrpat,  seems  to  me  to 
offer  very  fair  grounds  for  assuming  ttieir  probable  identity 
-with  these  two  famous  Indian  cities. 

The  ancient  city  of  Dilli  may,  with  tolemble  certainty, 
be  considered  to  have  occupied  almost  the  same  site  as  tbe 
fort  of  Kai  Pithora,  as  it  is  to  be  presimied  that  the  Iron 
Pillar  must  have  been  erected  in  some  conspicuous  position, 
either  within  the  old  city,  or  close  to  it.  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  Iron  Pillar,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are 
any  existing  remains  that  can  be  assigned  with  certainly  to 
the  old  Hindu  city  of  DiUi.  A  single  pillar,  amongst  the 
many  hundreds  that  now  form  the  colonnades  of  the  Kutb 
Minar,  may  perhaps  belong  to  the  old  city,  as  it  bears  a 
figure  either  of  Buddha  the  Ascetic  seated  in  contemplation, 
or  of  one  of  the  Jain  hierarchs.  Ko  doubt  some,  and  per- 
haps eren  many,  of  the  pillars  of  these  colonnades  may  have 
belonged  to  temples  of  the  old  Hindu  city ;  but  itfter  a 
minute  examination  on  three  successive  days,  of  the  sculptures 
on  tbe  pillars,  and  of  all  the  letters  and  mason's  marks  on 
the  pillars  and  walls,  I  came  to  the  unwilling  conclusion  that 
(witii  the  two  exceptions  just  noted)  there  is  nothing  now 
existing  that  is  older  than  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century. 

According  to  tbe  tradition  which  is  universally  accepted 
by  all  Hindus,  the  city  of  Dilli  was  re-built  by  Auang  P&l, 
the  first  King  of  the  Tomar  dynasty.  The  manuscript  of 
Kharg  Rai,  which  I  obtained  at  GwaUor,  names  him  Milan 
X>e,  and  a  second  manuscript,  received  £rom  Bikaner,  calls 
him  Bilan  Deo  or  Anang  Fdl;  but  Abul  FazI,  Colenel  Tod, 
and  Syad  Ahmad  call  him  simply  Anang  P&l ;  and  he  is  so 
named  in  two  inscriptions  which  are  found  on  the  Iron  Pillar. 
The  date  of  Anang  PM,  tbe  founder  of  tbe  Tomar  dynasty, 
is  variously  given  by  the  different  authorities ;  but  even  the 
most  discrepant  of  these  dates,  when  carefully  examined, 
will  be  found  to  agree  within  a  few  years  of  the  others.  The 
difierent  dates  given  are  as  foUows : 

lit. — The  Gtoalior  manuscript  of  Kharg  Rai. — ^This  data 
has  already  been  referred  to.  Kharg  B>ai  states 
that  Dilli  was  deserted   for  792  years  after 
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VikramMitya,  when,  it  was  re-founded  by 
Bilan  De  Tomar.  This  gives  the  year  A.  D. 
736  as  before  noted.  Colonel  Tod  refers  to  the 
same  tradition  when  he  states  that  Delhi  lay 
waste  for  eight  centuries.*  But  I  am  satisfied 
that  he  had  the  well  known  number  of  792 
recorded  in  his  notes,  for,  ia  the  very  same 
page  in  which  he  makes  the  above  statement, 
he  gives  the  date  of  the  re-building  of  DiUi 
by  Anang  Pdl  as  Samvat  848,  which,  by  using 
his  erroneous  difference  of  56  years,  instead  of 
67,  is  equivalent  to  A.  I).  792.  But  in  an- 
other part  of  his  work.  Colonel  Tod  states 
that  he  possessed  the  original  Hindu  manuscript 
which  Abul  FazI  had  used,  and  that  the 
date  of  the  re-building  of  Dilli  by  Anang  P3,l 
was  Samvat  829  instead  of  S.  429.  I  strongly 
suspect  that  Colonel  Tod  has  made  a  mistake 
in  this  last  statement,  for  I  found,  on  examining 
the  bard  MAk-ji's  manuscript,  then  in  the 
possession  of  his  sons,  that  S.  821  is  the  date 
assigned  to  the  overthroio  of  the  Tomaras,  and 
not  to  their  rise.  From  these  different  state- 
ments I  feel  assured  that  he  must  have  found 
the  number  792  recorded  in  his  notes  without 
any  explanation,  and  that  he  erroneously 
adopted  it  as  the  date  of  the  re-founding  of 
Dilli, 

2nd. — In  the  Ain  Akbari  of  Abul  Fazl,  the  date  of 
Anang  F^  is  placed  in  Samvat  429,  and  the 
end  of  the  Tomar  dynasty  in  S.  848  ;t  thus 
limiting  the  rule  of  the  Tomaras  to  419  years, 
while  his  detailed  account  of  the  lengths  of 
reigns  amounts  to  437  years.  The  former 
period  has  been  adopted  by  Syad  Ahmad,  as  I 
think,  judiciously,  because  of  the  increased 
chances  of  error  in  the  detail  of  twenty  reigns. 
On  the  Iron  pillar  this  date  is  given  as  S.  419, 
and  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  is  assigned  to  S.  648, 

*  BajuUuD,  I.,  p.  87. 

t  aiadwio'a  Tnuulatioii,  L,  pp.  K  and  07. 
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which  is  most  probahly  an  error  of  the  en- 
graver for  S.  846.  Dhe  difference  between 
these  dates  is  427  years. 

Srd, — In  two  manuscripts  from  Kumaon  and  GarhwM, 
the  date  of  the  first  Tomara  Raja  is  given  as 
13^  Bh&don  S.  846,  which  is  equivalent  to 
A.  D.  789.*  But  as  both  of  these  manuscripta 
omit  the  first  three  names,  which  are  found  in 
all  the  other  manuscripts,  I  conclude  that  the 
'  date  therein  given  is  that  of  the  fourth  prince 
of  the  other  lists.  Deducting,  therefore,  from 
the  above  date  the  sum  of  the  three  omitted 
reigns,  which  amount  to  68  years,  we  obtain 
A.  D.  731  as  another  period  for  the  re-building 
of  Dilli  by  Anang  Pai, 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  three  manuscripts  from 
Gwalior,  Kumaon,  and  GarhwU,  place  the  date  of  the  re- 
founding  of  Dilli  in  the  eighth  century  A.  D.,  whereas  Abul 
Eazl  and  the  inscription  on  the  Iron  Pillar  refer  this  event 
to  the  fourth  century  A,  D. ;  and  so  also  does  the  author  of 
the  Araish-i-MahJtt,  who  gives  S.  440.  Now,  although  Abul 
Pazl  specially  notes  that  his  date  of  429  is  of  the  era  of 
Vikramiditya,  yet  he  is  most  undoubtedly  wrong,  as  I  will 
now  show  from  other  statements  of  his  own.  According  to 
this  account,  the  Tomar  dynasty,  which  lasted  419  years, 
was  succeeded  by  the  Chohan  dynasty,  which  ruled  for  83 
years,  and  was  then  overcome  by  Sultan  Muaz-uddin  Same. 
The  period  of  this  event  is  stat^  to  be  A.  H.  688,  or  A.  D. 
1192.  Now,  deducting  419  +  83,  or  502  years,  from  A.  D. 
1192,  we  obtain  A.  D.  690  as  the  true  date  of  Anang  P&l 
according  to  Abul  Fazl's  own  figures,  iostead  of  S.  429—67, 
or  A.  D.  372,  as  stated  in  his  text.  But  as  the  rule  of  the 
Chohans  is  limited  to  41-^  years  in  my  two  manuscripts  from 
Kumaon  and  Garhw&l,  and  to  40  years  in  my  Gwalior 
manuscript,  I  think  that  the  authority  of  these  three  records 
may  be  taken  as  at  least  of  equal  weight  with  that  of  the 
Ain  Akbari.  The  true  periods  of  the  two  dynasties  will, 
therefore,  be  419  +  41  =  460  years,  which  deducted  from 
A.  D.  1191,  the  corrected  date  of  Muaz-uddin's  conquest,  will 
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give  A.  D.  731  for  Anang  P^l's  re-building  of  Dilli,  wluch 
ifl  within  five  years  of  the  traditlonid  date  of  A.  D.  736i 
already  noticed. 

The  only  explanation  which  I  can  propose  of  the  great 
discrepancy  between  the  true  date  and  that  which  is  stated, 
in  the  Ain  Akbari  is,  that  Abul  Faal  simply  mistook  the  era 
in  which  he  found  the  date  recorded.  Now,  if  we  suppose 
that  the  era  of  his  dates  was  that  of  Balabhi,  which  begaa 
A.  D.  319,  we  shall  hare  S.  429  +  318  =  747  A-  D-  aa  the 
corrected  date  for  the  re-building  of  Dilli  by  Anang  PSl 
according  to  Abul  Fazl.  But  by  using  the  date  of  S.  419, 
which  is  recorded  on  the  Iron  Pillar,  we  shall  obtain  A.  B. 
737,  which  is  within  one  year  of  the  date  already  fixed  by 
the  traditional  story  of  Dilli  having  lain  waste  for  792  years, 
and  which  agrees  jdso  with  the  date  derived  from  the  lengths 
of  reigns  by  working  backwards  from  A.  D.  1193,  the  period 
of  Muaz-uddin's  conquest.  I  therefore  look  upon  the  date 
of  A.  D.  736  for  the  re-buiMing  of  Dilli  under  Anang  P41 
as  being  established  on  grounds  liiat  are  more  than  usually 
firm  for  early  Indian  History.  The  famous  poet  Mir  Khusru, 
of  Delhi,  who  wrote  both  before  and  after  A-  D.  1300,  gives 
an  amusing  ancedote  of  Anang  Pil,  "  a  great  Eai,  who  Ijved 
five  or  six  hundred  years  ago."  "  At  the  entrance  of  his 
palace  he  had  placed  two  lions,  sculptured  in  stone.  He  fixed 
a  bell  by  the  side  of  the  two  lions,  in  order  that  those  who 
sought  justice  might  strike  it,  upon  which  the  Bai  would 
order  them  to  be  summoned,  would  listen  to  their  complaints, 
and  render  justice.  One  day  a  crow  came  and  sat  on  the 
bell,  and  struck  it,  when  the  Rai  asked  who  the  complainant 
was.  It  is  a  fact,  not  unknown,  that  bold  crows  will  pick 
meat  from  between  the  teeth  of  lions.  As  stone  lions  caimot 
hunt  for  their  prey,  where  could  the  crow  obtain  its  usual 
sustenance  P  As  the  Rai  was  satisfied  that  the  crow  justly 
complained  of  hunger,  having  come  to  sit  by  his  stone  lions, 
he  gave  orders  that  some  goats  and  sheep  should  be  killed, 
on  wbich  the  crow  might  feed  himself  for  some  days."* 


*  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot's  Uubautmadan  HistoriaoBof  India,  edited  by  Dowmn,  111.,  GS5. 
From  thii  atorj  we  leam  'Ctwt  to  early  u  A.  D.  1300  Aoiuig  Pill  niu  believod  to  have  ruigned 
in  Delhi  between  700  and  800  A.  D.,  wliich  agrcea  exactly  witli  the  sUtcmcnte  of  the 
cbrouclen. 
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Accepting  this  date  of  A.  D.  736,  we  have  to  account 
for  the  period  of  792  years  during  which  Dilli  is  said  to  have 
lain  waste,  when  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  city  must  have 
been  occupied  at  the  time  when  Baja  Dhdva  erected  the  Iron 
Pillar.  Perhaps  the  simplest  explanation  is  that  which  I 
liave  already  given,  viz.,  that  during  this  period  Dilli  was 
not  the  metropolis  of  the  Kings  of  Upper  India.  The  silence 
of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  Fa  Hian  and  Hwen  Thsang  regarding 
Dilli  raay,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  small- 
ness  of  the  city  from  A.  D.  400  to  640.  Fa  Hian,  however, 
does  not  mention  any  place  between  Taxila  and  Mathura, 
and  Hwen  Thsang  could  only  have  passed  through  Dilli  once, 
mss.f  when  he  returned  from  Mathura  to  Thanesar.  It  is 
even  possible  that  he  may  have  travelled  by  Mirat,  which 
then  possessed  one  of  Asoka's  Pillars,  for,  if  Diili  was  not 
a  famous  place  amongst  the  Buddhists,  as  I  believe  it  was 
not,  it  is  improbable  that  he  would  have  visited  it. 

Dilli  must,  however,  have  been  the  Capital  of  Anang 
Pdl,  and  most  probably  also  of  several  of  his  successors ;  but 
I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  later  Rajas  of  the  Tomar 
dynasty  resided  at  Kanoj.  M.  Beinaud  remarks  that  Otbi, 
the  historian  of  Mahmud,  makes  no  mention  of  the  city  of 
Dilli,  and  that  only  a  single  allusion  to  it  is  made  by  Abu 
Kihda  in  his  Kd?iun-al-masudi.  It  is,  indeed,  a  &ict  wortliy 
of  special  notice  that  Dilli  is  not  once  mentioned  in  Abu 
Rih^n's  geographical  chapter,  which  gives  the  routes  between 
all  the  principal  places  in  Northern  India.  Ho  notices 
Thanesar,  and  Mathura,  and  Kanoj,  but  DilH  is  never  men- 
tioned, an  omission  which  could  hardly  have  happened  had 
Dilli  been  the  capital  of  the  &unous  Tomar  Kajas  at  that 
time.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  Dilli  was  not  their  resi- 
dence in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  I  think 
that  I  can  show,  with  much  probability  that  Kanoj  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  Tomar  Rajas  for  several  generations  prior 
to  the  invasion  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni. 

In  A.  H.  303,  or  A.  D.  915,  India  was  visited  by  the 
well  known  Geographer  Masudi,  who  records  that  "  the  King 
of  Kanoj,  who  is  one  of  the  Kings  of  es-Sind,  is  Bvdah  ;  this 
is  a  title   general  to  all   Kings  of  el-Kanoj."*    The   name 


■  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot— Hiatoriana  at  India,  I.,  &7. 
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which  in  tlie  above  extract  is  read  aa  Budah  hj  Sir  Henry 
Elliot  is  said  by  Gildemeister,*  to  be  written  Bovarak  in  the 
original,  for  which  he  proposes  to  read  Poravah,  for  the  weU 
known  JPaurava.  From  the  Xing  of  .Oudh's  Dictionary  two 
different  spellings  are  quoted,  as  JPordn,  and  Fordn ;  while 
in  Ferishta  the  name  ia  either  Korrah,  as  written  by  Dow, 
or  Kuwar,  as  written  by  Briggs.  In  Abulfeda  the  name  is 
Nodah.  Now,  as  the  name,  of  which  so  many  readings  have 
just  been  given,  was  that  of  the  King's  fanuly  or  tribe,  I 
believe  that  we  may  almost  certainly  adopt  Tovarah 
as  the  true  reading  according  to  one  spelling,  and  Torak, 
according  to  the  other.  In  the  Sanskrit  inscriptions  of  the 
Giralior  dynasty  of  this  name,  the  word  is  invariably  spelt 
Toniara.  Kharg  Rai  writes  Tbdr,  which  is  much  the  same 
as  Colonel  Tod's  Tuar,  and  the  Tuvdr,  of  the  Kumaon  and 
Garhw&l  manuscripts.  Lastly,  in  Gladwin's  Ain  Akbari 
I  find  Tenore  and  Toonoor^  for  which  I  presume  that  the 
original  has  simply.  Tunwar.  From  a  comparison  of  all 
these  various  readings,  I  conclude  that  the  family  name  of  the 
Eaja  of  Kanoj  in  A.  D.  916,  when  Masudi  visited  India, 
and  again  in  A.  D.  1017  and  1021,  when  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni  invaded  India,  was  in  all  probability  Tovar  or  Tomar. 
In  &vour  of  this  conclusion  there  is  the  further  testimony 
of  Masudi  that  in  A.  D.  915  the  four  great  Kings  of  India 
known  to  the  MusalmS.ns  were,  1st,  the  Balhard,  who  lived 
in  MdnMr;  2nd,  the  King  of  Kdnqj;  3rd,  the  King  of 
Kashmir;  and  4th,  the  King  of  Sind.  As  no  King  of  Dilli 
is  mentioned,  it  seems  not  nnreasonable  to  infer  that  at  that 
time,  in  A.  D.  915,  the  powerful  Tomara  most  probably  held 
their  Court  at  Kanoj. 

If  I  am  correct  in  the  above  identification,  then  the 
name  of  the  King  at  the  time  of  Mahmud's  invasion  should 
correspond  with  that  of  the  Tomar  Raja,  who,  according  to 
the  genealogical  lists,  was  reigning  at  that  partictdar  period. 
According  to  Otbif  the  name  of  this  Raja  of  Kanoj 
was  BaJ  Pdl,  or  Rdjaipdl,  which  I  take  to  be  equivalent 
to  Raja  Jaypdl.    Now  the  14th  prince  in  Abul  Fazl's  listj 


•  Scriptonira  Arab  Ue  rebus  Indids,  p.  160. 
t  Reiimud  FraginentB,  Arabo,  p,  26S. 

•  Aia  Akbari,  11— 94. 
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is  Jaypdl,  whose  death,  according  to  the  lengths  of  reigns 
given  in  the  Ain  AJcbari,  occurred  287  years  and  6  months 
after  the  re-building  of  Dilli  by  Anang  PM.  Adding  this 
number  to  A.  D.  736^,  we  obtain  the  year  1023J  as  that 
of  the  death  of  Jaypil.  By  comparing  the  lists  of  Abul 
Fazl  and  Syad  Ahmad  with  those  of  my  Gwalior,  Kumaon, 
and  GarhwM  manuscripts,  and  taking  the  lengths  of  reigns 
according  to  the  majority  of  these  five  authorities,  the  period 
elapsed  from  the  accession  of  Anang  Pfll  to  the  death  of 
Jayp41,  amounts  to  286  years  and  6  months.  Adding  this 
number  to  A.  D.  1Z&^,  we  get  1021f  as  the  date  of  Jaypai's 
death,  which  is,  I  believe,  within  a  few  months  of  the  true 
date.  According  to  Perishta,*  Mahmud  first  heard  of  the 
alliance  of  the  Hindu  princes  against  his  tributary  the  King 
of  Kanoj,  some  time  in  the  Hijra  year  412,  which  began  on 
I7th  April  1021.  As  several  other  events  are  previously 
recorded,  and  as  Mahmad  is  said  to  have  marched  to  his  aid 
at  once,  I  conclude  that  he  may  have  left  Ghazni  about 
October  1021,  and  as  Kanoj  is  three  months'  march  distant 
firom  Ghazni,t  he  must  have  reached  that  city  in  January 
1022.  On  his  arrival,  Mahmud  found  that  the  King  of  Kanoj 
had  already  been  attacked  and  killed.  The  death  of  JaypU 
must,  therefore,  have  occurred  about  December  1021,  which 
agrees  filmost  exactly  with  the  date  of  his  death,  which  I  have 
akeady  deduced  firom  the  genealogical  lists.  Precisely  the 
same  date  also  is  obtained  by  working  backwards  by  lengths 
of  reigns  from  the  date  of  Muazuddin's  conquest  of  Dilli  in 
A.  D.  1191. 

Since  this  account  was  written,  the  2nd  volume  of  Pro- 
fessor Dowson'a  edition  of  Sir  K.  M.  Elliot's  Muhammadan 
Historians  of  India  has  appeared,  which  contains^  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Mirdt-i-Aardr,  being  a  fabulous  relation  of  the 
acts  of  Sai&r  S4hu  and  his  son  SdUr  Mas^ud.  The  latter  is 
said  to  have  captured  Delhi,  and  to  have  killed  the  King 
named  MahipM.  But  as  Mas&ud  was  born  in  A.  D.  1014, 
and  was  18  years  of  age  when  he  reached  Oudh,  after  passing 
Delhi  and  Kanoj,  the  capture  of  Delhi  cannot  have  taken 
place  earlier  than  A.  D.  1030,  when  he  was  17  years  of  age. 

•  Briggt,  I— C3. 

i-  BriggB'B  Ferithta,  1—57. 

Z  Appeadiz,  pp.  51 9 — 519. 
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But  as  the  King  of  Kanoj  is  called  Jaypil,  whom  we  know 
to  have  been  killed  in  A.  D.  1021,  I  have  no  faith  in  the 
truth  of  the  narrative,  which  was  compiled  by  a  credulous 
author  in  the  reign  of  JahS-ngir.  There  are  two  Mahip^ls  in 
the  lists,  one  of  whom  formed  the  lake  and  gave  his  name  to 
the  village  of  Mabipdlpur,  but  neither  of  their  dates 
fits  with  that  of  S^lar  Mas^ud.  The  silence  of  the  contem- 
porary historian  Otbi  regarding  Delhi,  and  its  immunity  from 
attack  during  the  long  reign  of  Mahmud,  when  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  of  Thaaesar,  Mirat,  Mathura,  and  Kanoj,  were 
all  captxired,  seem  to  me  quite  incredible  on  any  other  suppo- 
sition than  that  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  namely, 
that  Delhi  was  then  a  comparatively  unimportant  town, 
without  any  means  of  defence,  as  Lilkot  had  not  then  been 
built,  and  without  the  wealth  of  a  capital,  to  attract  the 
cupidity  of  an  invader.  The  occurrence  of  the  two  names  of 
Jaypil  and  Kuwar  Ptll  in  the  list  of  Tomar  Princes  of  Delhi 
at  the  very  time  that  the  same  names  are  given  by  the  Huham- 
madan  historians  as  those  of  two  Kings  of  Kanoj,  seems  to  me 
to  admit  of  only  one  explanation — that  they  were  identical. 

The  following  lists  of  the  Tomar  dynasty  of  Dilli  contain 
all  the  information  which,  up  to  this  time,  I  have  been  able 
to  collect.  The  list  of  Abul  Fazl  is  given  in  the  Ain  Atbari ; 
and  Syad  Ahmad's  list  is  printed  in  his  Asdr-ns-Sunnddid. 
The  Bikaner  manuscript,  which  I  obtained  in  1846,  agrees 
exactly  in  the  order  of  the  names,  and  very  closely  also  in  the 
spelling  of  them,  with  those  of  the  printed  lists  just  noticed ; 
but  it  unfortunately  wants  the  lengths  of  reigns.  The 
Gwalior  manuscript,  which  I  procured  in  1849,  agrees  very 
closely  with  the  others  as  to  the  lengths  of  reigns,  but  it 
differs  slightly  in  the  order  of  the  names.  As  this  list  is 
appended  to  Kharg  Rai's  History  of  Gwalior,  which  was 
composed  in  the  reign  of  Shahjahan,  it  is  valuable  as  an  inde- 
pendent authority.  The  Kumaon  and  Garhwfl-l  manuscripts, 
which  were  obtained  in  1859  and  1862,  respectively,  are 
imperfect  in  the  same  places,  which  shows  that  they  must 
have  been  derived  from  a  common  source.*  They  are  valu- 
able, however,  for  their  agreement  in  omitting  the  last  king 
of  the  other  lists,  named  Frithvi  Rai  or  FrUhivi  Fdla  who 


obtajnci  from  Kcdirnath,  agreoB  verj  cloeely  with  these  MSS.  from 
'.  A  list  piiblLliLTl  by  MangaJ  Sea,  in  bia  Hiatoiy  of  BulandahiLhT, 
Ahmad,  except  in  No,  S,  which  he  eiTea  u  Bliim  Kai. 


[|   iiiui    onnjL;;ir.     a    uat  puuiLiuLfi  oy  roangaa  oea,  in  oih  Jiifliorj  o 
.ii  thLit  qI  •ii'.vi  Ahmad,  except  in  No,  S,  which  he  gives  u  Bliim  Kaj. 
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would  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  CholiS.n  Prithivi  Raja, 
commonly  called  Rai  Pithora.  In  proof  of  this,  I  may  adduce 
the  fact  that  the  promised  numhcr  of  nineteen  Tomara  Kajas 
is  complete  without  this  name. 


THE  TCIMAIU,  OK  TOAR,  DTKASTY  OF  DILLI. 


Abul  Ful,  Sysd  Abmad, 
Bikaner   M3- 

fioiUorUBS. 

Kumaon.GarhwU 

Y.  M,  D. 

AweMion. 

, 

Anu,g.PU.    ..        .. 

BUmi  Db            ..        . 

(oust)              ..        .. 

IB    0    0 

7S<    8    0 

s 

VuuD«»       ..        .. 

(oa«t)                ..        . 

t^TM) 

19    I  18 

7Si    S    0 

3 

G»ney.            ..        .. 

GiDggoa 

(amt) 

SI    3  28 

773    4  18 

4 

PrftblTllliiU.* 

P«th»m.         ..       . 

MbMP. 

1»  flie 

791    8  1« 

s 

J.y»Ds™        ..        .. 

SitbaDora 

J^uP. 

20    T  2S 

«I4     8     S 

« 

Kir.,  orHtraP. 

IndnJIts 

Nil  P. 

14     4    « 

834  11    3 

1 

UdliB],  or  Adenh 

NmitP.              ..        . 

Jays  Dm  P. 

2S    T  11 

«4»     3  12 

e 

V«.yH,  or  V«l»i        .. 

Indrajlta 

CluuiinP. 

SI     BW 

876  ID  as 

« 

Bikshn.aAnsk 

V«hfl  Raja        .-        ■ 

BlbutP. 

2g    8  1S 

S«7    1    < 

10 

Ril»h.P.         ..        .. 

Vtr»P.                „        . 

BukliP. 

21  e  6 

«18    4» 

II 

SukbpOrNekP.         .. 

flop^                ..        . 

TeJiP. 

»    4     4 

940  10  17 

11 

QoplU              ..        .. 

TUlan  Da          ..       . 

MahlP. 

IS    SIS 

Wl    3    1 

13 

a«ltak»hana  P.  .. 

Buvari                ..        . 

Burain  • 

25  10  10 

970  oie 

14 

J.y^P,             ..        .. 

OuP.                 ..        . 

JaikF, 

1«    4    8 

lOOS    4  X 

15 

KunwarP.       ..        .. 

KiunAraP. 

(cret) 

Si    9  18 

1021     8  29 

IS 

Ambo*,  or  Anolt      .. 

AKABOl  P             ..            . 

Anok  P. 

29    e  IS 

1011     0  17 

IV 

Vl]ari.Bah,orPll     .. 

Tei.P.               ..        . 

Tc].P. 

24     1     S 

1031    1    It 

18 

ir>hat«l.  lUhl  P.      „ 

Xnbi  P. 

JyOnP. 

2S    328 

1105    2  11 

1» 

AkrPU,AktiBa 

MukundP.         ..        . 

An.  P. 

El  a  15 

1130    S    4 

Cm 

llSl    7  19 

JL 

PrltMrliUJ.    ..        .. 

PrtthlriP. 

(«ret)              ..        ..\     n    tW 

In  the  above  list  I  have  adopted  as  a  starting  point  the 
exact  amount  of  792  years  complete  from  the  time  of  Vikra- 
maditya ;  or  792  —  56|  =  736^  years  complete,  or  April  A.  D. 
736.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  period  elapsed  is  more  likely 
to  have  been  792  years  and  some  months  over  than  the  exact 
number  of  792  years.  For  instance,  792^  years  would  place 
the  death  of  Jaya  Pftla  in  A.  "D.  1021-11-29,  that  is,  on  the 
29th  December  A.  T>.  1021 ;  but  as  the  exact  date  of  this 
event  is  not  recorded  by  the  Muhammadan  Historians,  I  have 
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thought  it  best  to  adhere  to  the  date  obtained  from  the  com< 
plete  period  of  702  years. 

I  will  now  consider  the  claim  which  I  hare  put  forward 
on  the  part  of  the  Tomara  dynasty  as  Eajas  of  Kanoj.  We 
know  that,  after  the  conquest  of  Kanoj  by  Mahmud  early 
in  A.  D.  1022,  the  reigning  family  changed  its  residence  to 
£dri,  which  was  three  days'  journey  distant,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Ganges.  Mirkhond  s^tes  that  it  was  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  three  rivers,  namely,  the  Saro,  the  KUbtn,  and 
the  Sahab.*  According  to  Eashlduddinj  the  three  rivers  are 
the  Uahet,  the  Gomati,  and  the  Sarfu.i  The  second  of  these 
rivers  is  undoubtedly  the  Gumti,  which  in  Sanskrit  is  the 
Gomati.  The  first  is  either  the  Behta,  or  else  the  Rahria, 
which  joins  the  Behta,  and  the  third  is  the  Saram,  a  good 
sized  stream  which  passes  by  Sitapur.  Both  the  Behta  and 
Sarain  join  the  Gumti  near  Bdri,  which  still  exists  as  a  good 
sized  village.  As  Abu  Bih^,  who  records  this  change  of 
capital,  was  actually  resident  in  India  at  the  time  when  it 
took  place,  and  as  his  work  was  written  in  A.  D.  1031,  we 
have  the  most  complete  authentication  of  Mirkhond's  date  of 
this  event.  I  presume,that  the  change  was  made  on  account 
of  the  exposed  situation  of  Kanoj,  which  had  so  lately  been 
twice  captured,  first,  in  A.  D.  1017  by  Mahmud,  and  again  in 
A.  D.  1021  by  the  Baja  of  Kalanjar  and  his  allies.  I  con- 
clude, therefore,  Knnwar  Pal,  or  Kumdra  Pdl,  who  was  the 
successor  of  Jayp41,  reigned  at  £drh  from  A.  I).  1021 
to  1051. 

About  this  very  time  also,  as  we  learn  from  several 
inscriptions,  the  kingdom  of  Kanoj  was  conquered  b^ 
Chamdra  Deva,  the  founder  of  the  Rahtor  dynasty  of  Kanoj. 
We  possess  no  inscriptions  of  Chandra  Deva  himself,  but 
there  is  one  of  his  son,  Madana  F41a,  which  is  dated  in 
S.  1154  or  A.  D.  1097;  and  two  of  his  grandson,  Govinda 
Chandra,  dated  in  S.  1177  and  S.  1219  or  A.  D.  1120  and 
1162.  We  know  also  from  other  inscriptions  that  Gisvinda's 
grandson  ascended  the  throne  between  A.  D.  1172  and  1177, 
or  say  in  A.  D.  1175.  With  these  dates  before  us,  we  may 
safely  fix  Grovinda's  accession  in  A.  D.  1110  or  1115,  and 

*  Heinaud,  "  F^-agruenta  Ara.bes,"  &c,— See  pp.  99—100,  note, 
f  Sir  H,  M.  EUiot'B  MuhammwUn  Uietoriaiu  of  ludia,  i>.  32. 
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that  of  Ills  ^anclfather,  Chandra  IDeva,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty,  in  A.  D.  1050.  Now  this  is  the  very  date,  as  we 
learn  from  other  sources,  at  which  Anang  PHI  II.,  the 
successor  of  Kuin&.ra  P^la,  established  himself  at  Dilli,  and 
built  the  fort  of  Ldlkot.  On  the  iron  pillar  there  is  a  short 
inscription  in  three  lines,  which  appears  to  be  a  contemporary 
record  of  Anang  F&l  himself,  as  the  characters  are  sioular  t« 
those  of  the  mason's  marks  on  the  pillars  of  the  colonnade 
of  the  Great  Mosque,  but  are  quite  different  from  those  of 
the  two  modern  NS,gari  inscriptions,  which  are  close  beside 
it.  The  following  are  the  words  of  this  short  record : 
"  Sa/mvat  Dihali  1109  Ang  Pdl  baki"  which  may  be  trans- 
lated thus— "In  Samvat  1109,  or  A.  D.  1052,  Ang  (or 
Anang)  Fdl  peopled  Dilli."  This  statement  is  borne  out 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Kumaon  and  G^rhwal  manuscripts, 
in  which,  opposite  the  name  of  Anek  P41,  I  find  recorded 
that  in  Samvat  1117,  or  A.  D.  1060,  on  the  10th  of  Mdrga-  ■ 
siraa  Sudi  "  he  built  the  Fort  of  Dilli  and  called  it  *'  Ldlkot" 
{Dilli  ka  kot  kardya,  lAlkot  kahdya").  This  name  was  still 
in  use  during  the  reign  of  the  first  Musalm^n  King,  Kut- 
buddin  Aibcg,  as  I  find  in  the  manuscripts  of  MUk-ji,  the 
bard  of  the  Khiehi  Chohans,  that  Kutbuddin,  soon  after  his 
accession,  issued  seven  orders  to  the  Hindu  Chiefs,  of  which 
the  fifth  is  "  Ldlkot  tai  nagdro  bdjto  a,"  or  "  kettle-drums 
are  not  to  be  beaten  in  LAlkot."  This  is  a  rule  which  is  still 
observed,  as  none  but  the  royal  drums  are  beaten  where  the 
sovereign  is  present.  Kutbuddin  must,  therefore,  have  taken 
up  his  residence  in  L&lkot,  or  the  fortified  city  of  Anang 
PAL* 

Now  this  date,  recorded  on  the  Iron  Pillar,  agrees  so 
exactly  with  the  period  of  the  Rahtor  conquest  of  Kanoj, 
that  I  think  we  may  infer,  with  considerable  probability, 
that  the  re-building  of  Dilli  by  Anang  Pftl  was  owing  to  the 
loss  of  the  territory  of  Kanoj  along  with  its  new  Capital  of 
B&ri  in  Oudh.f    The  accession  of  Anang  PHI  II.,  according 

*  This  ie  confirmed  by  the  Miibamniadaii  Historiana,  who  state  that  the  first  two  KingB, 
Kutb-ud-din  Aibeg  and  ShamBuddiD  Aitanmh  resided  iu  the  Fort  of  Kol  Fithora.  See  Ain 
Albari  bf  Qladwia,  II.,  p.  S6. 

+  The  Jobs  of  power  by  the  Tomar  Princed  ot  Delhi  at  this  very  time  would  Beem  to 
be  confirmed  b7  the  asaerted  supremacy  of  Chandra  Dera,  the  lUthor  Raja  of  Kanaj,  wbu 
is  called  the  "protector  of  the  aacred  places  at  KAei,  Kuaika,  Korthem  Koaala,  and  Indrat- 
thdna,"  of  which  the  last  is  only  another  name  for  ludrapraatba,  or  Delhi, — See  Dr.  Hall's 
tranaktjoa  of  Uadana  P^'a  inacriptioD  in  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Sucietv'B  Journal,  1858, 
p.21il. 
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to  the  genealogical  lists,  took  place  in  A.  D.  1051,  and  in 
1052  we  find  a  record  of  bim  on  the  Iron  Pillar  at  Dilli. 
If,  then,  we  suppose  that  he  commenced  re-building  at  once, 
there  is  every  probability  in  favour  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  that  he  finished  the  Ldlkot,  or  "  Red  Fort,"  of 
DUli  in  A.  D.  1060.  If  the  site  of  the  Red  Fort  may  be 
fixed  by  the  position  of  iha  Anang  Tdl,  as  well  aa  by  that 
of  the  Iron  Pillar  which  records  the  work,  then  the  grand 
old  fort  which  now  surrounds  the  Kutb  Minar  is  in  all  pro- 
bability the  very  L&lkot  that  was  built  by  Anang  PAl.  But 
there  are  also  three  other  points  in  favour  of  this  identifi- 
cation, viz.,  1st,  that  all  the  27  temples  destroyed  by  the 
Musalml,ns  would  appear  to  have  stood  inside  the  walls  of 
Ldlkot ;  2nd,  that  one  of  these  27  temples  was  almost  cer- 
tainly built  in  the  reign  of  Auang  Pal ;  and  3rd,  that  the 
Fort  of  Rai  Pithora  is  only  an  extension  of  the  older  fort, 
which  now  surrounds  the  Kutb  Minar.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  believe  that  this  massive  old  fort,  which  is  still  in 
very  good  order  in  many  places,  is  the  identical  LS.lkot  of 
Anang  P41.  The  circuit  of  its  walls,  according  to  my  sur- 
vey, is  2J  miles. 

To  this  Anang  P41 1  attribute  the  construction  of  a  very 
deep  tank  situated  one-quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north-west 
of  the  Kutb  Minar,  and  which  is  still  called  Anang  TS.1.  This 
tank  is  169  feet  long  from  north  to  south,  and  152  feet  broad 
frOBi  east  to  west,  witii  a  depth  of  40  feet.  It  is  now  quite 
dry,  but  Syad  Ahmad  quotes  a  statement  that,  in  the  time  of 
Sult4n  Ala-uddin  Khilji  (A.  D.  1296—1316),  the  water  used 
for  the  mortar  of  the  great  unfinished  Minar  was  brought 
from  this  tank.  I  refer  also  to  this  Anang  Pal  the  founding 
of  a  village  in  the  Balamgarb  District,  which  is  still  called 
Anef^ur.  According  to  Syad  Ahmad,  the  popular  date  of 
this  work  is  S.  733,  or  A.  D.  676 ;  and  he  attributes  it  to 
Anang  P^l  1st,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  But  I  think  it 
more  probable  that  the  date  refers  to  the  Balabhi  era  of 
A.  D.  319,  which  will  place  the  building  of  the  village  in 
733  -1-  318  =  A.  D.  1051,  in  wliich  year  Anang  P41  2nd,  the 
true  founder  of  Dilli,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Another 
work  of  the  same  time  is  the  Suraj  Kund,  a  fine  deep  tank 
near  Anekpur,  tlic  building  of  which  is  attributed  to  Suraj 
P4l,  one  of  Anang  Pdl's  sons,  in  S.  7-43,  which,  referred  to 
the  Balabhi  era,  is  eqivalent  to  A.  D.  1061,  a  date  which 
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corresponds  most  exactly  with  those  which  we  have  already 
obtained. 

To  Anang  P41  I  attribute  also  the  erection  of  at  least 
one  of  the  27  temples  which  once  stood  around  the  Iron 
Hilar.  Many  of  the  pillars  and  beams  of  this  temple  have 
been  made  use  of  by  the  Musulmd>ns  in  the  construction  of 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  colonnade  of  the  Great  Mosque. 
Most  of  them  are  inscribed  with  mason's  marks,  as  will  he 
noticed  at  length  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  ruins  in  de- 
tail; and  one  of  them  bears  Jhe  date  of  1124,  which,  re- 
ferred to  the  era  of  Vikran^dltya,  is  equivalent  to  A.  D. 
1067,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  reign  of  Ajiang  Pil  II. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  people,  which  I 
managed  to  pick  up,  the  following  were  some  of  the  numer- 
ous sons  of  Anang  Fill : 

lai. — TeJ  Fdl,  or    Tejran,   who  founded  TejSra,  be- 
tween Gurgaon  and  Alwar.    In  the  Bikauer 
MS.  this  prince  is  called  Vijaya  Sdl,  or  P3,l. 
2nd. — Indra  JRaj,  who  founded  Indragarh. 
3rd. — Bang  BaJ,   who    founded  ,two   places  named 
Tdrdgarh,   of    which  one  is   said  to  be  near 
Ajmer. 
4M. — Achat  Raj,  who  founded  Acheva,  or  Achner, 

between  Bharatpur  and  Agra. 
5lk. — Dranpada,  who  is  said  to  hare  lived  at  Asi,  or 
Han  si. 

Gth. — Sim  jpdl,  who  founded  Sirsa  and  Siswal,  said 
to  be  same  as  Sirsi  Fatan. 
If  these  traditions  are  of  any  value,  they  will  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  Ajiang  Pal's  dominions  by  the 
names  of  the  places  which  were  founded  or  held  by  his  sons. 
According  to  this  test  his  dominions  extended  from  Hilnsi 
on  the  north  to  Agra  on  the  south,  and  on  the  western  side 
they  reached  nearly  as  far  as  Alwar  and  Ajmer.  To  the 
eastward  they  were  most  probably  bounded  by  the  Ganges, 
beyond  which  the  whole  country  was  then  held  by  the 
Katebria  Rajputs.  I  see  nothing  improbable  in  these  tradi- 
tions of  the  Tomar  possessions,  and  I  am,  therefore,  willing 
to  accept  them  as  valuable  additions  to  our  present  scanty 
knowledge  of  Hindu  history. 
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There  are  traditions  of  a  similar  kind  regarding  the  sons 
of  another  Tomar  Kaja,  called  Kama  Fdl :  but  his  name  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Usts.  As,  however,  one  of  his 
sons  was  called  Bach  Deo,  a  name  which  is  given  in  three  of 
the  lists  as  T^acha  Raja,  in  a  fourth  list  as  Vijaya  Raja,  and 
in  two  others  as  Bibasa  JPdla,  I  think  that  we  have  some 
grounds  for  identifying  Kama  B&l  with  the  father  of  Vacha 
J>eva  of  the  lists,  more  especially  as  the  lists  differ  so  much 
amongst  themselves  regarding  the  name  of  the  father  who  is 
called  both  Nar  Piil  and  Hai"  PS,1,  either  of  which  may  be  de- 
rived from  Karn.  He  is  variously  called  Adereh,  Xldi-Ray, 
Indrajit,  and  Chamra  PM,  of  which  the  first  three  names  are 
evidently  only  various  readings  of  one  original  name.  The 
sons  of  Kama  Pil,  according  to  the  popular  tradition,  were 
the  following  : 

Isi. — Bach  Deo,  who  founded  Baghor,  near  Namol, 
and  Bachera  or  Baghera  near  Tboda  Ajmer. 

2nd. — Nag  Deo,  who  founded  Ndgor  and  Ndgda  near 
Ajmer. 

Zrd. — Krishn  Ray,  wlio  founded  Kishengarh,  10  miles 
to  north  north-east  of  Alwar,  and  Khda  Gaiij 
between  Soron  and  Etah. 

Mh. — Nihdl  Ray,  who  founded  Nm-dyanpur,  10  miles 
to  west  of  Alwar. 

hth. — Somasi,  who  founded  Ajahgarh,  between  Alwar 
and  Jaypur. 

Gth, — Har  Bat,  who  founded  Marsora,  16  miles  to 
north  north-west  of  Alwar,  and  MarsoU,  23 
miles  to  north  of  Alwar. 

To  this  list  I  may  add  BaMdurgarh,  7  miles  to  north- 
east of  Alwar,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Kama 
Bdl  himself. 

The  only  other  work  of  the  Tomaras  which  has  como  to 
my  knowledge  is  the  village  of  Mahipdlpur,  situated  two  miles 
to  the  east  north-east  of  the  Kutb  Minar,  with  its  great  em- 
banked lake,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  one-quarter 
broad,    llahi  Pal,  the  grand-father  of  Jay  Pil,  is  the  12th 
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in  the  list,  and  reigned  from  A.  D.  961  to  979.*  The  em- 
hankment  was  the  work  of  Firuz  Tughlak.t  A  second  Mahi 
P^l  reigned  from  A.  D.  1105  to  1130. 

If  these  traditions  are  true,  the  dominion  of  the  Tomaras 
must  at  one  time  have  extended  to  the  westward  as  far  as 
Sirsa  and  N4gor.  To  the  south-west  there  is  the  district  of 
Todrvati,  or  Tomaravati,  between  Alwar  and  ShekhAvati ; 
and  to  the  south-east  there  is  the  district  of  Toarghdr,  or 
Tomarghdr,  between  Dholpur  and  Gwalior,  both  of  which 
still  preserve  the  name  of  this  once  powerful  clan.  The 
Tomara  dynasty  of  Gwalior,  which  held  that  strong  fort  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  traced  its  descent  from  Anang 
PiU  of  Dilli,  and  the  present  Chief  of  Toiirvati,  as  well  as  the 
Tomar  Zemindars  of  Toiirghih',  still  proudly  lay  claim  to  the 
same  origin. 

Anang  PM  II.  was  succeeded  by  three  other  Eajas 
of  the  Tomar  family,  of  whom  the  last  was  a  prince  of 
the  same  name,  Anang  PM  III.  Daring  the  reign  of  this 
last  King,  DiUi  was  captured  by  the  Choh3.DS  under  Visala 
Deva,  but  the  date  of  this  event  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained.  According  to  Abul  Fazl  it  occurred 
in  S.  843,  which,  referred  to  the  Balabhi  era,  gives  A.  D. 
1166 ;  but  as  the  date  of  Visala's  inscription  on  Firuz 
Shah's  Pillar  is  S.  1220  of  Vilcrama,  or  A.  D.  1163,  it  is  cer- 
tain  that  the  capture  of  Dilli  must  have  preceded  the  con- 
queror's advance  to  the  foot  of  the  bills  near  Khizrahad, 
where  this  pillar  was  then  standing.  This  position  at  the 
foot  of  the  HimMaya  Mountains  is  specially  referred  to  in 
the  record  where  Visala  speaks  of  having  made  tributary  all 
the  regions  between  Him&vat  and  Vindhya.J  Muk-ji,  the 
bard  of  the  Khicbi  Chohdns,  gives  the  date  as  S.  821,  which, 
compared  with  Abul  Fazl's  date,  is  probably  too  early.  The 
author  of  the  Araish-i-mahjil  says  that  it  was  rather  more 
than  1200  Samvat,  that  is,  somewhat  later  than  A.  D.  1143. 

*  The  Hindu  pillara  of  nhite  marble  sod  red  Bandstone  which  are  fotmd  in  (he  gateway 
and  colonnade  ot  Sullflo  OhSri'i  tomb,  were  most  probably  the  opoils  of  a  temple  to 
Sivo,  built  by  Mahi  PiVl  on  the  bank  of  tbe  Mnhipalpur  Lake,  which  ib  only  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  t^e  tomb.  1  found  a  marble  oTgha^  or  yont  receptacle  of  the  lingam  of  Blahildcv» 
in  the  pavement  of  the  coluniinde  of  the  tomb  between  two  marble  pillars. 

f  Joua-nal  of  Archceological  Society  of  Delhi ;  September  13&0,  p.  32. 

J  Tho  actual  "  Capture  of  Delhi"  hy  the  Chohina  ia  menUonod  in  Toil's  Bijoli  in- 
Bciiption  dated  in  S.  VUG,  or  A.  D.  llGtl,— "  Bajasthan,"  IL,  p.  743.  It  must,  tburcfon^ 
have  occucrod  some  time  earlier. 
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The  Kumaon  and  GhrhwM  manuscripts  place  it  in  S.  1191, 
or  A.  D.  1134 ;  but  as  they  also  place  the  final  contiuest  of 
the  Muhammadans  in  8.  1231,  or  A.  D.  1174,  or  just  17 
years  too  early,  it  eeema  probable  that  the  capture  of  X>illi 
by  the  ChobAns  may  also  be  ante-dated  by  about  the  same 
number  of  years.  Admitting  this  view  as  probably  correct, 
the  capture  of  Dilli  by  the  ChohS-us  will  be  referred  to 
A.  D.  1151.  Lastly,  by  the  list  which  I  have  already  given 
of  the  Tomar  dynasty,  the  close  of  Anang  P&l's  reign  is 
placed  in  the  latter  half  of  A.  D.  1151,  or  early  in  1152,  by 
accepting  the  longer  reign  of  21  years  9  mouths  and  16 
days,  which  is  found  in  the  Gwalior  manuscript.* 

By  a  comparison  of  all  these  dates  with  the  period 
assigned  to  the  Cbohfln  dynasty,  it  seems  most  probable  that 
the  true  date  of  the  capture  of  DilU  by  the  Chohflns  must 
have  been  about  A.  D.  1151.  The  period  assigned  to  the 
Chohflna  varies  from  40J  years  to  41^.  By  deducting  the 
former  number  from  A.  D.  1191,  the  date  of  Muazuddin 
SfLm's  conquest,  we  obtain  A.  I).  1154  as  the  probable  period 
of  the  capture  of  Dilli  by  Vlsala  Deva,  when,  according  to 
the  Kumaon  and  GarhwM  manuscripts,  Chuiodn  takht  baitha, 
Dilli  Bdj  kiya,-^"  the  Choban  sat  on  the  throne  and  estab- 
lished his  kingdom  in  Dilli."  But  although  Visala  thus 
became  the  actual  lord  of  Dilli,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
Anang  FM  was  left  in  possession  of  his  ancient  kingdom  as 
a  tributary  of  the  Chohdn,  while  Someswara,  the  sou  of 
Vlsala,  received  Anang  PM'a  daughter  in  marriage.  The 
issue  of  this  union,  the  famous  Prithvi  Maj,  or  Rai  Fithora, 
became  the  adopted  son  of  the  Tomar  King,  and  was  for- 
mally acknowledged  as  heir  to  the  throne  of  DUli.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Frithvi'Rai-  Charitra,  this  adoption  took  place  in 
A.  D.  1169,  at  which  date  Prithvi  ESj  must  have  been  about 
16  years  of  age.t  Now,  as  the  bard  Chand  records  that  the 
adoption  took  place  during  the  life-time  of  Anang  P&l,  tiiis 
last  of  the  Tomar  Kings  was  still  reigning  in  A.  D.  1169. 
We  may,  therefore,  safely  fix  the  close  of  lus  reign,  and  of 
the  Tomar  dynasty,  to  the  close  of  the  same  year,  or  the 

*  This  leaves  40  yoara  for  the  re[gn  of  the  Chohfln  dynasty  in  Delhi,  which  agrees  with 
the  period  aasiened  to  this  race  in  the  details  of  the  Gwalior,  Kumaon,  and  Qarhwal  M8S. 

+  See  Wiltonl  in  Amtlo  Hosaircbca,  IS.,  p.  171,  quoting  the  Prilltvi-Rai-ChirUni, 
«aya  I17i) ;  Vjut  jia  \Vilfi>rd  uuuiltho  wrong equBtjonfor  thu  Vikrnmaditja  era,  the  true  date 
mu.tl«A.  D.  HGU. 
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beginning  of  1170.  This  will  give  a  reign  of  22  years  to 
Rithvi  Raja,  which  is  the  very  term  assigned  to  him  in  all 
the  manuscripts,  at  the  end  of  the  Tomar  dynasty.  It  will 
also  add  about  18  years  to  the  length  of  Anang  PJU's  reign, 
during  which  time  I  suppose  him  to  have  been  tributary  to 
Vlsala  DeTa. 

The  subject  of  the  Chohdn  dynasty  has  been  so  much 
confused  by  the  conflicting  accounts  given  by  Colonel  Tod,* 
that  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  make  any  satisfectory  ar- 
rangement, either  of  the  names  of  the  Princes,  or  of  the 
lengths  of  their  reigns.  So  far  as  our  information  goes,  the 
only  Choh4n  Princes  of  Ajmer,  who  were  at  the  same  time 
actual  Kings  of  Dilti,  were  Vlsala  Deva  and  Prithvi  Eaja. 
During  the  latter  half  of  Anang  PHl's  reign,  I  consider  him  to 
have  been  only  the  titular  King  of  Dilli,  and  tributary  to  the 
paramount  sovereign  of  Ajmer.  On  hia  death  in  A.  D.  1170, 
the  throne  of  Dilli  would  of  course  have  fallen  to  Prithvi 
Kaja  by  his  adoption  as  the  successor  of  the  Tomar  Prince. 
On  Vlsala'a  death,  which  could  not  have  occurred  eai'Her  than 
A.  D.  1163,  I  infer  that  Someswara  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Ajmer.  When  he  was  killed  in  battle  seven  years  after- 
wards, or  in  A.D.  1170,  the  throne  of  Ajmer  would  have 
fallen  to  Prithvi  Kaja.  But  in  the  genealogical  lists  between 
Someswara  and  bis  son  Prithvi  Raja  we  find  the  names  of 
Chdhara  Deva  and  Ndga  Deva  (or  Jaga  Deva),  and  I  can 
only  account  for  their  insertion  by  supposing  that  they  were 
the  tributary  Rajas  of  Dilli  under  Prithvi  Raja  as  lord 
paramount.  This  seems  highly  probable  if  we  may  place 
any  dependence  on  the  latter  part  of  Colonel  Tod's  genealo- 
gical list  of  the  Chohins,  in  which  Chdhara  Depa  is  made 
the  younger  brother  of  Prithvi  Raja.  That  Chdhara,  or 
Chdhada  Deva,  was  a  person  of  some  consequence,  we  know 
from  his  coins,  which  are  less  uncommon  than  those  of 
Prithvi  Raja  himself.  Perhaps  Ndga  Deva  may  have  been 
another  brother  or  a  near  relative.! 

Colonel  Tod  gives  the  substance  of  an  inscription  discover- 
ed at  Bijoli,  which  is  dated  in  S.    1226,  or  A.  D.   1169, 

1, 743,  and  Bojti  Aaiiitic  Sodetj'a  Transac- 

t  In  a  fine  US.  of  Cbaud's  Prithi  B&j  RAisa  in  my  poesesuon  T  End  Prithvi  Raja 
TDCordod  aa  the  ion  of  Someewara,  and  the  granilean  of  VIsabi  Deio,  and  the  7th  in  descent 
from  l^ja-Vlrab.  This  olenre  up  most  of  our  difficulties,  aa  ne  now  have  a  VtsaJa  Ueva 
cunlemjiorai;  with  the  record  uf   the  l>clht  PiUor,  a  name  which  k  wanting  in  all  Ui^  1 1 
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during  the  life-time  of  Somcswara.*  In  this  inscription  it  is 
stated  that  Someswara  was  originally  called  Prithvi  Eaja, 
but  "  having  obtained  the  regal  dignity  through  Someswara, 
he  was  thence  called  Someswar."  Now,  if  the  date  of  this 
inscription  has  been  rightly  read,  it  seems  most  probable  that 
the  Hansl  inscription,  which  mentions  a  Prithvi  Raja  in 
S.  1224,  or  A.  1).  1167,  or  just  two  years  earlier,  must  refer  to 
the  father,  who  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  Someswara, 
and  not  to  the  son,  who  is  popularly  known  as  JRai  Fithora.\ 
This  assignment  of  the  Hansi  inscription  to  the  father  is  ren- 
dered certain  by  another  fact  recorded  in  it,  which  has 
escaped  the  notice  of  Colebrooke,  Fell,  and  Tod,  namely, 
that  Kirana,  or  Kilhana  of  the  Guhila  or  Grahilot  race, 
was  the  maternal  uncle  of  Prithvi  Eaja.  Now,  if  there  is 
one  point  undisputed  in  the  history  of  Rai  Pithora,  it  is  that 
hig  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  Tomar  Eaja  Anang  PM. 
I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Prithvi  Raja,  whose  mother 
was  a  Grahilot,  must  have  been  Someswara,  whose  original 
name,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  also  Prithvi  Raja. 
With  the  above  explanations,  I  now  give  all  the  lists  of 
the  Choh4n  dynasty  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect, 
cscepting  those  of  2'od  and  Muk-j'i,  the  Khichi  bard,  which 
disagree  with  the  others  in  so  many  names  that  they  would 
be  of  no  use  for  comparison : 


THF,  CHOTIA 

4    DYNASTY-    OP    D1L1.1. 

Abul  Fail,  Syad 
Ahmed. 

Gwalior,  Kuraaon, 

Gavhwal 

MS. 

Length  of 
Kcign. 

Prithi-Kiij 
Bi.a 
MS. 

BU  Deo 

Araara  Gangu  ... 

Kehar  Pal 

Somor 

Jaliir 

KiVg  Deo 

Pitbora.  or  Prith- 
vi E^a 

Visala  Dcva     ... 

Gangcva,orAi»ara 

Deva 
Pahadi,  or  Pada 
Pava 

Samaa,  or  Savcraa 

VehanDe,orBaU 

Deva 
Jag  Deo,   or  Ja- 

gannangur     ... 

Prifiri  Rojn     ... 

Y.  M.  D. 
6    1    4 

6  2    3 

8    1    5 

7  4    2 

4    4    1 
3    1    6 
6    11 

Visala  Deva  ... 
Someswara  ... 

Prithvi  n^a. 

TiBaia   Dera, 
S.  1220  or 
A.D.  1163. 

Somesirara, 

S.     A.  D. 

1224=lli;7. 

122C=11C'J. 

40    2  21 

•  rujastkan,  II.,  743. 
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On  comparing  theso  lists,  I  think  that  BU  Deo  of  Abul  Fazl 
may  be  identified  with  VUala  Deva  of  the  inscription  on 
Firuz  ShaJi's  Pillar,  and  that  Sumer  or  Sajiias  are  only  cor- 
ruptions of  Someswara.  The  other  names  require  no  re- 
marks. 

The  reign  of  Prithvi  Raj  has  been  rendered  memorable 
by  three  events  which  form  separate  parts  of  the  rather 
voluminous  work  of  the  bard  Chand,  named  Prithvi  Tldj- 
Edaa,  The  work  is  divided  into  several  Khaiids,  or  books, 
which  are  generally  known  by  the  names  of  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat ;  thus,  the  Kanoj  Khand  gives  the  story  of 
the  forcible  abduction  of  the  not  unwilling  daughter  of  Jaya 
Chandra,  the  Kahtor  Raja  of  Kanoj ;  while  the  Makoba 
Kftand  relates  the  various  fortunes  of  the  successful  war 
with  Pamidlik  or  Paramdrdi  Deva,  the  Cbandel  Raja  of 
Maboha,  and  the  last  hooks  arc  devoted  to  the  great  struggle 
between  the  Hindus  and  Musulmins,  which  ended  in  the 
final  overthrow  of  Prithvi  Rdj,  and  the  establishment  of 
Kutb-ud-din  Aibeg  on  the  throne  of  Dilli  as  a  dependant  of 
the  paramount  Sovereign  Muaz-ud-din  Ghori. 

The  date  of  the  abduction  of  the  Kanoj  Princess  may 
be  assigned  with  great  probability  to  the  year  A.  D.  1175, 
as  we  know  from  inscriptions  that  Vijaya  Chandra,  the  father 
of  Jaya  Chandra,  was  still  living  in  1172,  and  that  Jaya 
Chandra  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  before  1177.  This 
event  cannot,  therefore,  be  placed  earlier  than  1175  ;  and  as 
Prince  Rainsi,  the  issue  of  this  union,  was  able  to  bear  arms 
in  the  last  fatal  battle  nith  the  Musulmdns  in  1193,  in  which 
be  was  killed,  it  is  not  possible  to  place  the  date  of  the  ab- 
duction later  than  1175. 

The  date  of  the  great  war  with  the  Ch&ndel  Prince  of 
Mahoba  is  given  in  the  Makoba  Khand  of  Chand's  poem  as 
Samvat  1241,  or  A.  D.  1184.  My  copy  of  this  portion  of 
the  poem  was  obtained  in  Mahoba  itself,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  in  the  correctness  of  the  year  named,  as  it 
is  borne  out  by  two  existing  inscriptions  of  Paramdrddi  Deva, 
the  Chikndel  Eaja,  which  are  dated,  respectively,  in  Samvat 
122J.  or  A.  D.  1107,  and  S.  12U  or  A.  D.  1184.  The  date 
of  the  final  conquest  of  Dilli  by  the  MusulmAns  is  variously 
given  by  the  difiercnt  authorities.  Thus  Ibn  Batata  has 
A.  U.  581,  or  A.  D.   1188;  Abul  Eazl  has  A.  U.  588, 
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or  A.  D.  1192 ;  and  Eerishta  has  A.  H.  589,  while  Syad 
Ahmad  has  adopted  A.  H.  587,  founded  on  his  reading 
of  the  written  date  on  the  Eastern  Gateway  of  the  Kutb 
Masjid.  He  reads  the  unit  of  this  date  as  Saba,  or  7,  where- 
as I  make  it  tisa,  or  9.  The  difference  arises  from  the  va- 
rious reading  of  two  easily  mistakeable  words  aabd  and  tkd. 
My  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to  this  date  by  Mr. 
Thomas's  note  on  Syad  Ahmad's  date,  which,  as  he  says, 
"anticipates  the  epoch  ordinarily  assigned  to  the  Muhamma- 
dan  conquest  of  India  by  two  years."  I  examined  this  por- 
tion of  the  inscription  minutely  with  a  telescope,  and  I  found 
two  dots  or  points,  which  are  omitted  in  Syad  AJimad's  litho- 
graphed copy  of  the  inscription,  quite  distinct,  one  over  the 
other,  between  the  words  Sank  and  wo,  and  immediately  over 
the  imit  of  the  date,  which  is  placed  below  those  words.  If 
these  dots  belong  to  the  unit  of  the  date,  we  must  accept  the 
reading  of  tisa  and  adopt  589  A.  H.  or  A.  D.  1193  for  the 
capture  of  Delhi.* 

The  only  work  which  is  attributed  to  Prithvi  Raja  is 
the  extensive  fort  to  the  north  and  east  of  Anang  PSl's 
lAlkot,  which  is  still  called  Kilah  Mai  Fithora,  or  "  Pitho- 
ra's  FoH."  From  the  north-west  angle  of  LMkot  the  lines  of 
Eai  Pithora's  walls  can  still  be  distinctly  traced,  running 
towards  the  north  for  about  half  a  mile.  From  this  point 
they  turn  to  the  south  of  east  for  one  and  a  half  miles,  then 
to  the  south  for  one  mile,  and  lastly,  to  the  west  and  north- 
west for  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  where  they  join  the  south- 
west angle  of  Lfllkot,  which  being  situated  on  higher  ground 
forms  a  lofty  citadel  that  completely  commands  the  Fort  of 
Rai  Fatbora.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  of  the  two 
forts  is  4  miles  and  3  furlongs,  or  rather  more  than  half  the 
size  of  the  modem  city  of  Shahjah&n&b^d.t 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  outline 
of  the  history  of  Hindu  DilU,  partly  from  existing  monu- 
ments, partly  from  inscriptions,  and  partly  from  other  records, 

•  This  important  data  hiA  ao  attracted  the  nltention  of  Mr.  Thomaa,  that  he  erected  a 
■caffuldiDg  fur  the  piirpoae  of  more  carefuUy  Rtudpug  the  original,  and  he  has  since  h»d  the 
doubtful  passage  examined  bj  a  most  competent  authority.  As  both  agree  that  the  true 
reading  is  taha  and  not  liaa,  I  adopt  the  reading  of  A.  M.  687,  or  A.  D.  as  the  tnie  date  it 
the  &ist  capture  of  DelJii  by  the  Muhommadacs. — See  Mr.  Thomas's  Chroniclea  of  the  I'athao 
KingB  of  Delhi,  p.  23,  note,  for  fvill  nulico  of  thia  date,  which  he  aupporta  bj  the  authority 
of  Hasan  Hizami  and  NimMj-us-Siriij. 
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both  printed  and  manuscript.  The  history  of  Muhammadan 
Hihli,  or  Delhi,  according  to  our  corrupt  spelling,  will  be 
found  in  ample  detail  in  Feriahta  and  other  Moslem  authors. 
I  will  now,  therefore,  confine  my  remarks  to  a  description  of 
the  many  noble  remains  of  by-gone  days,  which,  either  by 
their  grand  size,  their  solid  strength,  or  their  majestic  beauty, 
still  proudly  testify  that  this  vast  waste  of  ruins  was  once 
Imperial  Delhi,  the  Capital  of  all  India. 

'  BINDO  BEUAINa. 

The  most  ancient  monuments  of  Delhi  are  the  two  Stone 
Pillars  bearing  the  edicts  of  Asoka,  both  of  which  were 
brought  to  the  Capital  by  Firuz  Shah  Tughlak,  about 
A.  H.  757,  or  A.  D.  1356.  The  account  of  the  removal  of 
these  pillars  from  their  original  sites  is  given  in  detail  by 
Shams-i-Sirdj,  who  was  most  likely  an  eye-witness  of  the  re- 
erection  in  Firuz^b^d,  as  he  records  that  he  was  VZ  years  of 
age  at  the  time  when  they  were  set  up.*  This  circumstantial 
account  of  a  contemporary  writer  at  once  disposes  of  Colonel 
Tod's  storyt  that  Firuz  Shah's  Pillar  was  originally  standing 
*'  at  Nigambod,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  on  the  Jumna,  a  few 
miles  below  Delhi^  whence  it  must  have  been  removed  to  its 
present  singular  position."  Nigamhod  still  exists  as  a  place 
of  pilgrimage,  being  a  ghat  immediately  outside  the  northern 
wall  of  the  city  of  8halijah4nd,bdd.  It  is,  therefore,  above  the 
city  of  Delhi,  instead  of  being  a  few  miles  below  it,  as  de- 
scribed by  Colonel  Tod. 

Mruz  Shah's  Pillar,  according  to  Shams-i-Sir4j,  was 
brought  irom  a  place  which  is  variously  called  Topun,  Topera, 
Toparauk,  Tohera,  Tawera,  and  Nahera.X  The  place  is  de- 
scribed as  being  "  on  the  bank  of  the  Jumna,  in  the  district 
of  Salora,  not  far  from  Khizrabad,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  90  koss  from  Delhi."  The  distance  from  Delhi 
and  the  position  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  point  out  the 
present  Khizrabad  on  the  Jumna,  just  below  the  spot  where 
the  river  issues  from  the  lower  range  of  Hills,  as  the  place 
indicated  by  Shams-i-SirSj.    Salora  is,  perhaps,  Sidhora,  a 

*  Journsl  of  Archsological  Society  of  Delhi,  I.,  74. 

f  RajasUuD,  II.,  452. 

X  Journal  of  the  ArcbiFOlogicat  Sodetrf  of  Delhi,  I.,  pp.  2S  and  75.  See  also  Sir  H.  M. 
llUiot'e  HiibaiDitudan  HifU.rliuiB,  b;  DowBon,  III.,  p.  SSO,  wber«  the  name  of  the  nUige 
ia  given  ta  Tobnt. 
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large  place  only  a  fevr  miles  to  the  west  of  Khizrabad.  From 
tlie  village  where  it  originally  stood,  the  pillar  was  conveyed 
by  land  on  a  truck  to  Khizrabad,  from  whence  it  was  floated 
down  the  Jmnna  to  Piruzabad,  or  new  Delhi.  From  the 
above  description  of  the  original  site  of  this  piUar,  I  conclude 
that  the  village  from  whence  it  was  brought  was,  perhaps,  the 
present  Poo/a,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  12 
miles  in  a  direct  line  to  the  north-east  of  Khizrabad.  Now, 
in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Jumna,  and  at  a  distance  of  66  miles  from  Thanesar, 
Hwen  Thsang  places  the  ancient  Capital  of  Srughna,  which 
was  even  then  (A.  D.  630 — 640)  in  ruins,  although  the 
foundations  were  still  solid.  The  Chinese  pilgrim  describes 
Srughna  as  possessing  a  large  Vihdr,  and  a  grand  stupa  of 
Asoka's  time  containing  relics  of  Buddha,  besides  many 
other  stupas  of  Sdriputra  Mmidgalyayana,  and  other  holy 
Buddhists.  The  village  of  Topar,  which  was  the  original  site 
of  Firuz  Shah's  Pillar,  was  certainly  within  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Srughna,  and  I  think  it  probable  that 
in  the  work  Suk,  which  is  appended  to  one  of  the  various 
readings  of  the  name  of  the  village  of  Topar,  we  still  have 
a  fair  approximation  to  Sugban,  the  popular  form  of  the 
Sanskrit  Srughna, 

When  the  pillar  was  removed  from  its  original  site,  a 
large  square  stone  was  found  beneath  it,  which  was  also 
transported  to  Delhi.*  This  stone  was  again  placed  beneath 
the  pillar  in  its  new  situation  on  the  top  of  the  three-storied 
building  called  Firuz  Shah's  Kotila,  where  it  may  now  be 
seen,  as  a  gallery  has  been  pierced  through  the  soUd  masonry 
immediately  beneath  the  base  of  the  pillar.  According  to 
Shams-i-Sir^j,  the  whole  length  of  the  shaft  was  32  gaz,  of 
which  8  gaz  were  sunk  in  the  building.  As  the  pillar  at 
present  stands,  I  found  the  total  height  to  be  di2  feet  7  inches, 
of  which  the  sunken  portion  is  only  4s  feet  1  inch.  But  the 
lower  portion  of  the  exposed  shaft  to  a  height  of  5  feet  is 
still  rough,  and  I  have  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
of  the  rough  portion,  9  feet  in  length,  must  have  been  sunk 
in  the  ground  on  its  original  site.  But  according  to  Shams- 
i-Sir^j,  even  more  than  this,  or  one-foiarth  of  its  whole  length, 
that  is,  10  feet  8  inches,  was   sunk  in  the  masonry  of  Firuz 
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Shah's  Kotila.  This  I  beHeve  was  actually  the  case,  for  on 
the  west  side  of  the  coluirm  there-  still  remata  m  Hiti  the 
stumps  of  two  short  octagonal  granite  pillars  that  would  ap- 
pear to  have  formed  part  of  a  cloister  or  open  gaUery  around 
a  fourth  story,  which  eannot  have  been  less  than  6^  or  7  feet 
in  height.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  statement.  o£ 
^lams-i-Sird}  is  quite  correct. 

When  the  pillar  was  at  last  fixed,  the  "top  was  orna- 
mented with  black  and  white  stone-work  surmounted  by  a 
gili  pinnacle,  from  which  no  doubt  it  received  its  name  of 
Mindr  Zarin,  or  '  Golden  Pillar.*  This  gilt  pinnacle  was  still 
in  its  place  in  A.  D.  1611,  when  WUliam  Finch  entered 
Delhi,  as  he  describes  the  Stone  Pillar  of  Bimsa,  which,  after, 
passing  through  three  several  stories,  rising  24  feet  above 
them  all,  having  on  the  top  a  globe  surmounted  by  a  crescent" 
The  24  feet  of  this  account  are  probably  the  same  as  the 
24  gaz  of  the  other,  the  gaz  being  only  a  fraction  less  than 
16  inches. 

The  great  inscription  of  Asoka,  which  is  engraved  on 
this  pillar,  attracted  the  notice  and  stimulated  the  curiosity 
of  Firuz  Shah,  who  assembled  a.  number  of  learned  Brahmans 
to  decypher  it,  but  without  success.  "  Some,  however,  inter- 
preted the  writiiig  to  signify  that  no  one  would  ever  succeed 
in  removing  the  pUlar  from  the  spot  on  which  it  originally 
stood,  until  a  King  should  be  horn,  by  name  Firuz  Shah. ' 
This  sort  of  unblushing  mendacity  is  still  but  too  common 
in  India.  Almost  everywhere  I  have  found  Brahmans  ready 
to  tell  me  the  subject  of  long  inscriptions,  of  which  they  could 
not  possibly  read  a  single  letter.  Equally  untrue,  although 
not  so  shameless,  are  the  accounts  of  this  inscription  given 
by  Tom  Coryat.  In  a  letter  to  L.Whittaker,*  he  says— "I 
have  been  in  a  city  of  this  country  called  Delee,  where 
Alexander  the  Great  joined  battle  with  Porus,  King  of  India, 
and  defeated  him,  and  where,  in  memory  of  his  victory,  he 
caused  to  he  erected  a  brazen  pillar,  which  remains  there  to 
this  day.'^  The  same  story,  with  additions,  was  repeated  to 
the  unsuspecting  Chaplain  Edward  Tepry,t  who  says — ■"  I  was 
told  by  Tom  Coryat  (who  took  special  note  of  this  place) 
that  he,  being  in  the  city  of  Delee,  observed  a  very  great 

*  Kerr'i  Voyages  and  TraveU,  IX,  423. 
+  Journal,  p.  81. 
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pillar  of  martle,  with  a  Greek  inscription  upon  it,  which 
time  hath  almost  quite  worn  out,  erected  (as  he  supposed) 
there  and  then  hy  Great  Alexander  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  that  famous  victory."  This  erroneous  opinion  of  Coryat 
was  adopted  by  most  of  the  early  English  travellers,  as 
noticed  by  Purchas,*  who  states  that  these  inscriptions  are  in 
Greek  and  Sebrew,  and  that  some  a£&rm  the  pillar  was 
erected  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Coryat'a  mistake  about  the 
Greek  most  probably  arose  from  an  actual  inspection  of  the 
inscription,  in  which  he  would  naturally  have  recognized  the 
Old  Pali  th,  ckh,  t,  k,  g,  r,  h,  j,  and  e,  as  Greek  letters.  The 
similarity  struck  James  Prinsep  also.  A  noteable  exception 
to  the  other  English  travellers  is  William  Finch,  who  simply 
states  that  "  it  has  inscriptions." 

The  mistakes  that  have  been  made  about  this  column  are, 
however,  not  confined  to  its  inscriptions,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  were  Coryat  calls  ifc  a  "  brazen  pillar."  Strange  to 
say  a  similar  mistake  has  been  made  by  the  generally  ac- 
ciuate  Bishop  Heber,  who  calls  it  "  a  high  black  pillar  of 
cast-metal;"  and,  again,  in  describing  the  iron  pillar,  he 
calls  it  a  metal  pillar  like  that  in  Piruz  Shah's  Castle.f 
Again  Colonel  Tod  has  identified  this  pillar  with  the 
Nigambod  column  alluded  to  by  the  bard  Chand  "  as  telling  the 
fame  of  the  Choh&n."  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  other 
pillar  may  once  have  stood  at  Nigambod;  but  as  the  golden 
column  of  Piruz  really  does  "  teU  the  fame  of  the  ChohS,n," 
and  as  its  inscriptions  were  recorded  only  thirty  years  prior 
to  Chand's  death,  it  seems  most  probable  that  his  allusion 
must  be  to  this  particular  pillar.  The  name  of  Nigambod 
may,  perhaps,  be  a  corruption  of  the  real  name  of  the  place 
where  the  column  then  stood,  or  an  ignorant  interpolation  in 
the  text  of  a  date  later  than  Eiruz  Shah. 

The  "  Golden  Pillar"  is  a  single  shaft  of  pale  pinkish 
sand-stone,  42  feet  7  inches  in  length,  of  which  the  upper 
portion,  35  feet  in  length,  has  received  a  very  high  polish, 
while  the  remainder  is  left  quite  rough.  Its  upper  diameter 
is  25-3  inches,  and  its  lower  diameter  38*8  inches,  the  diminu- 
tion being  *39  inch  per  foot.  Its  weight  is  rather  more  than 
27  tons.    In  its  dimensions  it  is  more  like  the  Allahabad 


•  Kbit,  VTU.,  ^S,  note  6. 
t  JounMl,  IL,  pp.  891—307. 
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pillar  than  any  other,  but  it  tapers  much  more  rapidly 
towards  the  top,  and  is,  therefore,  less  graceful  in  its  outline. 

There  are  two  principal  inscriptions  on  Firuz  Shah's 
pillar,  besides  several  minor  records  of  pilgrims  and  travellers 
from  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christum  era  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  oldest  inscriptions  for  which  the  piUac 
was  originally  erected  comprise  the  well  known  edicts  of 
Asoka,  which  were  promulgated  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  B.  C.  in  the  ancient  Pdli,  or  spoken  language  of 
the  day.  The  alphabetical  characters,  which  are  of  the  oldest 
form  that  has  yet  been  found  in  India,  are  most  clearly  and 
beautifully  cut,  and  there  are  only  a  few  letters  of  the  whole 
record  lest  by  the  peehng  off  of  the  surface  of  the  stone. 
The  inscription  ends  with  a  short  sentence,  in  which  King 
Asoka  directs  the  setting  up  these  monoliths  in  different 
parts  of  India  as  follows:*  "Let  this  religious  edict  be 
engraved  on  stone  pillars  (eila  thamhha)  and  stone  tablets 
f«To  phalaka)  that  it  may  endure  for  ever."  In  this 
amended  passage  we  have  a  distinct  allusion  -to  the  rock 
inscriptions,  as  well  as  to  the  pillar  inscriptions.  As  this 
is  the  longest  and  most  important  of  all  the  pillar  inscrip- 
tions of  Asoka,  I  made  a  careful  impression  of  the  whole 
for  comparison  with  James  Prinsep's  published  text.  The 
record  consists  of  four  distinct  inscriptions  on  the  four 
sides  of  the  column  facing  the  carding  points,  and  of  one 
long  inscription  immediately  below,  which  goes  completely 
round  the  pillar.  I  may  mention  that  the  word  AJakdndni, 
at  the  end  of  the  7th  line  south  face,  was  not  omitted 
"  accidentally,"  as  James  Prinsep  supposed,  by  the  original 
engraver,  but  has  been  lost  by  the  peehng  away  of  the 
stone  for  about  4  inches.  The  vowel  i  attached  to  the 
final  letter  is  still  quite  distinct.  The  penultimate  word 
on  the  eastern  face  is  not  agnim,  as  doubtfully  read  by 
Prinsep,  but  abhyum,  and,  as  he  rightly  eonjectmred,  it  is 
the  same  word  that  begins  the  19th  line.  The  last  word  in 
the  11th  line,  which  puzzled  Prinsep,  is  not  atihata,  but 
atikantam,  the  same  as  occurs  near  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
line.  The  few  corrections  which  I  have  noticed  here  show 
the  accuracy  of  Boumouf  s  opinion,  that  a  new  collation  of 
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the  pillar  inscriptions  would  lie  of  tlie  greatest  value.  I  sm 
happy  to  say  that  I  have  now  made  new  copies  of  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  pillars  at  Delhi,  Arardj,  and  Navandgarh,  for 
coUation  hy  competent  scholars. 

The  last  10  lines  of  the  eastern  face,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  the  continuous  inscription  round  the  shaft,  are  peculiar  to 
the  Delhi  pillar.  There  is  a  marked  difference  also  in  tha 
appearance  of  this  part  of  the  inscription.  The  characters  are- 
all  thinner  and  less  boldly  cut ;  the  vowel  marks  are  general- 
ly sloping  instead  of  heing  horizontal  or  perpendicular,  and 
the  letters/,  t,  a  and  A  are  differently  formed  from  those  of 
the  precetUng  part  of  the  inscription.  These  new  forms  are- 
exactly  the  same  aa  those  of  the  rock  inscription  near  Khdlsi, 
on  the  Jumma,  which  is  only  a  few  miles  ahove  Faota,  the- 
probahle  site  from  whence  the  pillar  was  brought  by  Firus 
Shah. 

The  second  inscription  is  that  which  records  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Choh3,n  Prince  Vlsala  Deva,  whose  power 
extended  "  from  Himfldri  to  Vindhya."  This  record  of  the 
fame  of  the  Choh3,n  consists  of  two  separate  portions,  the 
shorter  one  being  placed  inamediately  above  Asoka's  edicts, 
and  the  longer  one  immediately  below  them.  But  as  both 
are  dated  in  the  same  year,  viz.,  S.  1220,  or  A.  D.  1103,  and 
refer  to  the  same  Prince,  they  may  he  considered  as  forming 
only  one  inscription.  The  upper  portion,  which  is  placed 
very  high,  is  engraved  in  much  larger  characters  than  the 
lower  one.  A  translation  of  this  inscription  was  published 
by  Colebrooke,  and  his  rendering  of  the  text  has  been  verified 
by  H.  H.  Wilson  from  a  copy  made  by  Mr.  Thomas.*  The 
reading  of  Sri  Sallakshana  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  is  un- 
doubtedly correct,  instead  of  Sri  Mad  Lakshana,  aa  formerly 
read.  I  would  suggest  also  that  the  rendering  of  Chdhumdna 
tilaka,  as  "moat  eminent  of  the  tribe  which  sprang  from 
the  arms"  (of  Brahma),  seems  to  me  much  less  forcible  thaa 
the  simple  translation  of  "  Chief  of  the  Chdhnmdng"  or 
Choh4n  tribe.  I  believe  also  that  there  is  an  error  in  referring 
the  orgin  of  the  ChohSjis  to  Brahma,  as  Milk-ji,  the  Bard 
of  the  Khichi  ChohAus,  distinctly  derives  them  from  the 
Anal  kund,  or  fount  of  fire  on  Mount  Abu,  an  origin  which 

*  Cokbrooke  in  Auatic  Seaau-dws,  III.,  130;  *bA  Tboiuu'H  Priosep'B  Eaeajs,  1,  3JS, 
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fjorresponds  with  that  assigned  to  them  hy  Colonel  Tod.  It 
is  Chdluk  Rao,  the  founder  of  the  Chdlukya,  or  Soldnkhi 
tribe,  that  is  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  Br^ma. 

The  minor  inscriptions  on  Firuz  Shah's  Pillar  are  of 
little  interest  or  importance.  They  are,  however,  of  different 
ages,  and  the  more  ancient  records  must  have  been  inscribed 
while  the  pillar  yet  stood  on  its  original  site,  under  the  hills 
to  the  north  of  Khizrabad.  One  of  the  oldest  is  the  name 
of  Sri  Bhadra  MUra,  or  Subhadramitra,  in  characters  of  the 
Gupta  era.  This  is  written  in  very  small  letters,  as  are  ako 
two  others  of  the  same  age.  In  larger  letters  of  a  somewhat 
later  date,  there  are  several  short  inscriptions,  of  which  the 
most  legible  ia  Surya  Vishnu  Subamakakana.  A  second 
begins  with  Sara  Smgha  Subamakakana,  the  remainder 
being  illegible,  with  exception  of  the  word  Kumara.  A  third 
reads  Charma  Subana,  the  second  letter  being  somewhat 
doubtful.  This  record  is  extended  in  another  place  to  Charma 
Snbanakshdra.  Of  a  much  later  date  is  the  name  of  the 
'Saiva  mendicant  Siddh  Bhayankamdth  Jogi,  followed  by  a 
trisul.  The  name  of  this  wandering  mendicant  is  also  re- 
corded in  the  very  same  characters,  but  simply  aa  "  Bhayan- 
kar  Ndth,"  in  one  of  the  Bardhar  caves  in  Bih^r.*  On  the 
northern  face  there  are  two  still  later  inscriptions  in  modem 
K&gari,  both  of  which  bear  the  saoie  date  of  Wednesday, 
13th,  waning  moon  of  Chaitra,  in  Santvat  1581)  or  A.  D. 
1524.  The  longer  inscription  contains  the  name  of  Suritan 
Ibrdhim,  or  Sultaa  Ibralum  Lodi,  who  reigned  from  A.  D. 
1617  to  1525. 

The  second  of  Asoka's  Delhi  Pillars  is  now  lying  in  five 
pieces  near  Hindu  Eao's  house  on  the  top  of  the  hill  to 
the  north-west  of  Shahjab&n4ba,d.  The  whole  length  of  these 
pieces  was  32f  feet,  but  the  upper  end  of  the  middle  piece, 
which  was  inscribed  with  Asoka's  edicts,  was  sawn  off  some 
years  ago,  and  sent  to  Calcutta,  where  it  may  now  be  seen 
in  the  Asiatic  Society's  Museum.f  The  portion  of  the  shaft 
that  was  below  the  inscription  still  measures  18  feet,  and  that 
which  was  above  it,  12  feet.  As  the  end  of  the  shaft  is  still 
rough,  it  seems  probable  that  the  polished  poirtiou  could  not 

•  See  p.  22,  and  PkU  XX. 

t  This  luB  now  boen  returned  to  Delhi,  anil  tbo  pilTu  has  been  restored  ;  hut  I  think 
tbat  it  ought  rather  to  have  been  set  up  at  Mirat,  £ram  nlience  it  naa  origiiiallT  brought 
lyFimiShdi. 
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have  been  more  tlian  32  feet  in  heif^lit,  which  is  somewhat 
less  than  that  of  the  other  known  pillars  of  Asoka.  Indeed, 
this  pillar  is  described  by  Shams-i-Sir&j  as  being  smaller  thau 
the  other,  a  description  wliich  can  apply  only  to  its  height, 
as  its  diameter  is  somewhat  greater.  From  its  broken  state 
it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  correct  measurements  of  its  thickness. 
At  the  point  where  the  inscribed  piece  was  sawn  off,  tbe 
diameter  is  33'44  inches ;  and  my  measurements  make  the 
upper  diameter  29^  inches,  and  lower  diameter  of  the 
smoothed  portion  35'82  inches.  The  rough  thick  end  is 
about  38  inches  in  diameter.  These  measurements  make 
the  diminution  of  the  pillar  just  one-fifth  of  an  inch  per 
foot. 

According  to  Shams-i-Sir&j  this  column  was  brought 
from  Mirat  by  Firuz  Shah,  and  erected  near  its  present  posi- 
tion in  the  Kushak  Shikar,  or  "  hunting  palace.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  palace  has  already  been  determined  by  the  re- 
searches of  Messrs.  Cope  and  Lewis  ;♦  but  the  following 
statements  of  William  Finch  will  place  this  identification  of 
site  beyond  all  dispute.  In  A.  D.  1611  he  describes  the  city 
(that  is,  of  Shir  Shah)  as  being  2  koss,  or  2J  miles,  in 
length  from  gate  to  gate,  and  about  2  koss  from  thence  he 
places  "the  ruins  of  a  hunting  seat  or  mole  {Mahal)  built 
by  Sultan  Bemsa,  a  great  Indian  Sovereign."t  This  descrip- 
tion agrees  exactly  with  the  position  of  the  broken  pillar, 
which  is  about  2f  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  Ldl  Dur- 
tcdza,  or  north  gate  of  the  old  city  of  Shir  Shah,  which  is 
itself  about  2-^  miles  distant  from  the  south  gate,  to  the  west- 
ward of  Dinpandh,  or  Furana  Kilah, 

According  to  the  popular  belief,  this  pillar  was  thrown 
down  by  an  accidental  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine  in 
the  time  of  Farokhsir,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  1713  to  1719. 
This  tradition  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  statements 
of  Padre  Tieffenthaler,  who  resided  in  India  between  A.  D. 
1743  and  1786.  He  saw  the  pillar  lying  just  as  it  is  now  in 
five  pieces ;  but  he  was  informed  that  it  was  standing  erect  not 
long  before,  and  that  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  explosion  of 
gimpowder. 


•  Journal  of  Archw>logicat  Society  of  Delhi, 
t  Kerr's  Tofigu  and  Tnvela,  Till.,  292. 
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The  inscriptiona  on  this  pillar  are  very  imperfect,  owing 
to  the  mutilated  and  worn  surface  of  the  stone.  Such  por- 
tions as  remain  have  been  oarefiilly  examined  by  James 
Prinsep,  who  found  them  to  be  "  so  precisely  the  duplicates" 
of  the  other  inscription  that  he  did  not  think  *'  it  worth  while 
to  make  them  the  subject  of  a  separate  note."*  The  remaining 
portions,  which  correspond  with  parts  of  the  inscriptiona 
on  the  north,  south,  and  west  &ces  of  the  other  pillar,  have 
been  lithographed  by  Prinsep  in  Plate  XLII.,  Vol.  VI.  of 
his  Journal. 

The  Iron  Pillar  of  Delhi,  which  is  the  next  work  in 
point  of  antiquity,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  monuments  in 
India.  Many  large  works  in  metal  were  no  doubt  made  in 
ancient  times,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  celebrated  Colussus 
of  Rhodes,  and  the  gigantic  statues  of  the  Buddhists,  which 
are  described  by  Hwen  Thsang.  But  all  of  these  were  of 
brass  or  copper,  all  of  them  were  hollow,  and  they  were  all  , 
built  up  of  pieces  rivetted  together,  whereas  the  Delhi  Pillar 
is  a  solid  shaft  of  wrought  iron  upwards  of  16  Inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  upwards  of  40  feet  in  length.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  flaws  in  many  parts,  which  shew  that  the  welding  is  imper- 
fect ;  but  when  we  consider  the  extreme  difficulty  of  manu- 
facturing a  pillar  of  such  vast  dimensions,  our  wonder  will 
not  be  diminished  by  knowing  that  the  welding  of  the  bar  is 
defective.  The  total  height  of  the  pillar  above  ground  is  22 
feet,  but  the  smooth  shaft  is  only  15  feet,  the  capital  being  3^ 
feet,  and  the  rough  part  of  the  shaft  below  also  3^  feet. 
But  its  depth  under  ground  is  asserted  to  be  considerably 
greater  than  its  height  above  ground,  as  a  recent  excavation 
is  said  to  have  been  carried  down  to  26  feet  without  reaching 
the  foundation  on  which  the  pillar  rests.t  The  whole  length 
of  the  Iron  Pillar  is,  therefore,  upwards  of  48  feet,  but  how 
much  more  is  not  known,  although  it  must  be  considerable, 
as  the  pUlar  is  said  not  to  have  been  loosened  by  the  excava- 
tion. I  think,  therefore,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  whole 
length  is  not  less  than  60  feet.  The  lower  diameter  of  the 
shaft  is  16'4i  inches,  and  the  upper  diameter  is  12*05  inches, 
the  diminution  being  "29  of  an  inch  per  foot.  The  pillar 
contains  about  80  cubic  feet  of  metal,  and  weighs  upwards 
of  17  tons. 

■  Joumftl  of  Asiatic  Soctotj,  Bengal,  V  I.,  794. 

t  Mr.  Cooper  told  me  :iG  feet,  but  the  nwa  in  cbarge  laiured  me  tlut  th«  actiukl  depth 
reached  ww  35  feel. 
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When  I  wrote  this  report  in  1863  I  described  the  pillar 
as  formed  of  "  mixed  metal."  This  I  did  on  the  authority  of 
the  late  Mr.  Fred.  Cooper,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Delhi. 
He  was  then  preparing  a  hand-book  for  Delhi,  in  which  I 
find  the  pillar  is  thus  described — ",The  celebrated  Loha-ka-ldt 
or  iron  pillar,  which  is,  however,  a  misnomer,  for  it  is  a 
compound  metal  resembling  bronze."  On  thinking  over 
this  ([uestion  some  months  afterwards  it  struck  me  that 
a  bronze  pillar  would  never  have  escaped  the  rapacity  of  the 
Muhammadan  conquerors.  I,  therefore,  obtained  a  small 
bit  firom  the  rough  lower  part  of  the  pillar,  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  Dr.  Murray  Thomson  for  analysis,  who  informed 
me  that  the  metal  was  "  piu«  malleable  iron  of  7'66  specific 
gravity."  I  have  since  referred  to  various  books  to  see  what 
account  wiis  given  of  this  pillar  by  different  tourists ;  and  I 
find  that  the  opinion  that  the  pillar  was  made  of  mixed 
metal  or  bronze  has  certainly  prevailed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  centiuy.*  But  it  is  most  probably  of  even  older  dat^ 
as  the  notorious  Tom  Coryat  speaks  of  the  brazen  pillar 
which  he  had  seen  at  "  Delee."  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  was  also  the  Native,  belief  in  former  times,  as  it 
certainly  is  at  present ;  for  I  presume  that  the  early  English 
residents  at  Delhi  adopted  what  they  were  told  by  the  people 
without  either  question  or  examination,  although  the  one  con- 
tinued to  call  it  the  Lohi'H'ldt,  and  the  other  the  "  Iron 
Pillar."  The  belief,  perhaps,  arose  firom  the  curious  yellow 
appearance  of  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft,  which  I  myself 
observed,  and  wluch  induced  me  to  accept  Mr.  Cooper's 
statement. 

The  Iron  Pillar  records  its  own  history  in  a  deeply  cut 
Sanskrit  inscription  of  six  lines  on  its  western  fece.  The 
inscription  has  been  translated  by  James  Prinsep,  who 
remarks  that  "  the  pillar  is  called  the  arm  of  fame"  (Kirtti 
bhtya)  "  of  Raja  Dhdva,  and  the  letters  cut  upon  it  are  called 
the  typical  cuts  inflicted  on  his  enemies  by  his  sword,  writing 
his  immortal  fame."!     It  is  stated  that  he  subdued  a  people 

■  In  1805  the  pillir  wm  tem  by  s  lady,  "  Tour  in  the  Upper  Prorinces  by  A.  D.,"  p.  IfiS, 
wbo  describes  it  bs  "  the  wonderful  btaien  pillar."  Bishop  Heber,  "TmvaU,  II.,  291,  307,'' 
calls  it  a  "raetal  pillar"or  a  "  black  pillar  of  cart  metal."  In  18H  Miss  Emma  Hoberti, 
"  Views  in  India,  I,, 40,"  speaks  ot  it  as  "  a  pillar  of  miied  metal;"  Wld  in  1841  Colonel 
Sleeman,  "  Rambles,  II.,  256,"  writCB  that  the  small  pillar  is  of  brooze,  or  a  metal  which 
reeembles  bronze,  and  Is  softer  tban  brass. 

■f  Bengal  Asiatic  Suelety's  Journal,  VII.,  p.  630. 
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on  the  Sindktt,  named  Fahlikas,  and  "  obtained  with  his  own 
arm  an  imdiTided  sovereignty  on  the  earth  for  a  long  period." 
The  above  is  the  whole  of  the  meagre  information  that  can 
be  gathered  &om  this  inscription,  save  the  bare  fact  that  the 
Baja  was  a  worshipper  of  Vishnu.  The  date  of  the  inscrip- 
tion is  referred  by  James  Prinsep  to  the  third  or  fourth 
century  after  Christ ;  hut  Mr.  Thomas  considers  that  this  is 
"  too  high  an  antiquity  for  the  style  of  writing  employed  on 
the  monument."  I  agree,  however,  with  Prinsep,  as  the 
characters  appear  to  me  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Gupta  inscriptions.  I  have  already  suggested  the  year 
A.  D.  319,  which  is  the  initial  point  of  the  ^abbi  or  Gupta 
era,  as  an  approximate  date,  as  I  think  it  not  improbable 
that  the  Raja  may  have  assisted  in  the  downfall  of  the 
powerful  Gupta  dynasty.  I  read  his  name  preferably  as 
Bhdva,  the  letter  bh  having  got  dosed  by  the  accidental  slip 
of  the  punching  chisel.  The  letter  is  different  from  every 
other  dh  in  the  inscription. 

According  to  universal  tradition,  the  Iron  Pillar  was 
CTected  by  Bilan  Deo,  or  Anang  Pdl,  the  founder  of  the 
Tomara  dynasty,  who  was  assured  by  a  learned  Brahman 
that,  as  the  foot  of  the  pillar  had  been  driven  so  deep 
into  the  ground  that  it  rested  on  the  head  of  VaauM, 
King  of  the  Serpents,  who  supports  the  earth ;  it  was  now 
immoveable,  and  that  dominion  -  would  remain  in  bis  family 
as  long  as  the  pillar  stood.  But  the  Baja,  doubting  the 
truth  of  the  Brahman's  statement,  ordered  the  pillar  to 
be  dug  up,  when  the  foot  of  it  was  found  wet  with 
the  blood  of  the  serpent  king,  whose  head  it  had  pierced. 
Kegretting  his  unbelief,  the  Iron  Pillar  was  again  raised ; 
but,  owing  to  the  king's  former  incredulity,  every  plan  now 
failed  in  fixing  it  firmly,  and,  in  spite  of  aU  his  efforts,  it  still 
remained  loose  (dhtla)  in  the  ground,  and  this  is  said  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  ancient  city  of  Dhili. 

This  tradition  has  been  variously  reported  by  different 
authorities,  but  the  main  points  are  the  same  in  all.  Colonel 
Tod  states  that  the  Iron  Pillar  is  said  to  be  resting  on  the  head 
of  the  Sahes  Naff,  who  is  the  same  as  Vasuki,  the  Serpent  King. 
A  lady  traveller,  who  visited  Delhi  between  1804  and  1814, 
heard  the  tradition  in  a  somewhat  different  way.*  A  Brahman 
told  the  king  that  if  he  could  place  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment  on  the  head  of  the  snake  that  supports  the  world, 

•  "Tourmtli8UpperProvinooB,"brA.  D.,  p.  166.  ,  ^iL'LH^IC 
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his  kingdom  would  last  for  ever.  The  Iron  FiUar  fros 
accordingly  driven  into  the  ground  on  its  present  site,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Brahman,  who  announced 
that  the  lucky  spot  had  been  found.  On  hearing  this,  a 
courtier,  jealous  of  the  Brahman's  influence,  decided  that 
the  pillar  was  not  placed  over  the  serpent's  head,  but  that  ho 
could  point  out  the  true  place,  which  he  had  seen  in  a  dream. 
The  pillar  was  accordingly  taken  up  by  the  Baja's  order^ 
and,  agreeably  to  the  Brahman's  prediction,  the  foot  of  it 
was  found  wet  with  the  blood  of  the  serpent's  head.  This  tra- 
dition is  also  imperfectly  related  in  Purchas's  Pilgrims,  on  the 
authority  of  English  travellers  who  visited  India  during  tho- 
reigns  of  Jah&ngir  and  Shahjahan.  Furchas  states  that  the 
B.aae  (Kfija)  who  founded  Delhi, "  by  advice  of  Ms  magicians,, 
tried  the  ground  by  driving  an  iron  stake,  which  came  up 
bloody,  having  woimdeda  snake.  This  the  Ponde  (F&nde  or 
Fondit),  or  magician,  said  was  a  fortunate  sign."*  In  all 
these  different  versions  of  the  erection  of  the  Iron  Pillar,  the 
main  points  of  the  story  are  the  same,  and  the  popular  belief 
in  this  tradition  is  confirmed  by  the  well  known  verse — 

"  KUli  to  dhUlt  bhai, 

"  Tomar  hhaya  mat  kin." 

"  The  pillar  has  become  loose, 

"  The  Tomar's  wish  will  not  be  fulfilled."f 

This  tradition  is  related  in  a  more  poetical  form  by 
Kharg  Rai,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Shahjahan.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  Tomar  Prince  was  provided  by  the  sage  Vt/ds 
with  a  golden  nail,  or  spike^  25  fingers  in  length,  which  he 
was  told  to  drive  into  the  ground.  At  a  lucky  moment,  on 
the  13th  day  of  the  waning  moon  of  Vaisdkh,  in  the  Samvat 
year  792,  or  A.  D.  736,  when  the  moon  was  in  the  mansion 
of  Abhijit,  the  spite  was  driven  into  the  ground  by  the  Kaja. 
Then  said  Vyfls  to  the  King — 

"  Turn  se  rdj  kadi  jaega  nahi, 
*'  Yih  khiinti  Fasug  ki  mdthe  gadhi  hai." 
"  Ne'er  will  thy  kingdom  be  besped, 
"  The  spike  hath  pierced  VasukFs  head." 

*  Kerr's  Voyngefl  and  Travels,  VIII.,  292,  note. 

t  My  aasiBtint,  Mr.  J.  D.  BegUr,  has  pointed  out  tome  that  tomar  is  a  commoD  con- 
traction ti.r  tumliAra,  "your."  I  believe,  therefore,  that  a  pun  ia  intended,  aud  tlut  tlw 
■econd  Uui;  loay  be  tranalated— "  Your  wiiih  will  not  be  fulfiUed." 

Dirlz^H;,*^.LlU*-^IC 
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Vyas  had  no  sooner  departed,  than  the  incredulous  Haja 
boldly  declared  bis  disbelief  in  the  sage's  announcement,, 
when  immediately 

"^ Biltm  J)e  Munti  u&hdrk  deMi, 

"  Tab  lohu  se  chucMti  nihali" 

"  He  saw  the  spike  thrown  on  tbe  ground, 

"  iWood-dropping  firom  the  serpent's  wound." 

The  sage  was  recalled  by  the  horrified  king,  who  was  directed 
to  drive  the  stake  into  the  ground  a  second  time.  Again  he 
struck,  but  the  spike  penetrated  only  nineteen  fingers,  and 
remained  loose  in  tbe  ground.  Once  more  then  the  sage- 
addressed  tbe  Kaja  prophetically, — "Like  the  spike  (Mlli} 
which  you  have  driven,  your  dynasty  will  be  unstable  {dilli), 
and  after  'nineteen*  generations  it  will  be  supplanted  by  the- 
ChohSna,  and  they  by  the  Turk^ns.*'  Bilan  De  then  became- 
King  of  Dillit  and  with  his  descendants  held  the  throne  for' 
nineteen  generations,  according  to  the  number  of  fingers* 
lengths  which  tbe  spike  had  been  driven  into  the  ground. 

What  was  tbe  origin  of  this  tradition,  and  at  what  time 
it  first  obtained  currency,  may  never,  perhaps,  be  known ;  but 
I  think  we  are  justified  in  hazarding  a  guess  that  the  long^ 
zeign  of  the  Tomar  dynasty  must  firat  have  led  to  an  opinioa 
of  its  durability  which  would  then  have  been  naturally 
compared  with  the  evident  stability  with  which  tbe  Irom 
Piilar  was  fixed  in  the  ground.  We  have  an  exactly  paral- 
lel case  in  the  well  known  saying  about  Some  and  the 
Coliseum — "  Quamdi4  stabit  Colyaeua,  atabit  et  Soma  qucmdo 
cadil  Colyaeus  cadit  Soma"  which  the  verse  of  Byron  haa- 
rendered  famous. — 

"  WhUe  stands  tbe  Coliseum,  Kome  shall  stand, 
"  When  iaUs  the  Coliseum,  Borne  shall  SdM." 

This,  indeed,  is  the  oldest  form  of  the  Indian  tradition  that 
I  have  been  able  to  trace.  When  the  Muhammadan  con- 
queror first  took  possession  of  Delhi,  be  was  informed  that 
tbe  inscription  on  the  Iron  Pillar  declared  that  the  Hindu 
rule  would  last  as  long  as  tbe  pillar  remained  standing ;. 
on  hearing  which,  to  show  his  contempt  of  the  prophecy,  the 
pround  victor  allowed  the  pillar  to  stand.  This  same  story 
must  have  been  told  to  Bishop  Heber,  but  be  has  jumbled  it 
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up  with  his  account  of  Firuz  Shah's  Pillar.*  That  the  story 
which  he  heard  must  hare  belonged  to  the  Iron  FiUar  is 
rendered  certain  by  his  referring  it  to  the  period  of  "the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Musulm&ns."  About  the 
same  time  also  a  similar  story  was  heard  by  Major  Archer,  t 
who  records  that,  "  as  long  as  the  pillar  stood,  so  long  would 
Hindustan  flourish."  At  a  later  date,  a  similar  story  was 
repeated  to  Mrs.  Colin  Mackenzie,];  who  says  that  the  Iron 
Pillar  bears  a  Sanskrit  inscription,  "the  pxurport  of  which 
is  that,  as  long  as  this  pillar  stands,  the  Bdj  or  kingdom  has 
not  finally  departed  from  the  Hindus."  Lastly,  Syad  Ahmad 
relates  that  the  pillar  was  driven  into  the  head  of  Vamki, 
tring  of  the  Snakes,  to  make  his  empire  lasting. 

If  I  am  right  in  ascribing  the  origin  of  this  tradition  to 
a  late  period  in  the  history  of  the  Tomars,  when  the  long 
duration  of  their  rule  had  induced  people  to  compare  its 
stability  with  that  of  the  Iron  Pillar,  I  think  that  the  saying 
may  be  referred  with  considerable  probability  to  the  pros- 
perous reign  of  Anang  P&l  II.,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on 
the  shaft  with  the  date  of  Samvat  1109  or  A.  D.  1052. 

The  accoiant  given  above  was  written  in  1863,  shortly 
after  which  I  found  the  original  version  of  the  story  in  the 
3rd  book  of  my  copy  of  Chand's  Prithi  RSj  KMsa,  which 
is  appropriately  named  KilU-dhilU-hatkd,  or  "  story  of  the 
loose  Pillar."  Chand,  however,  refers  the  event  to  the  time 
of  the  last  Anang  P&l,  who  wished  to  ascertain  the  fortu- 
nate hour  for  holding  a  great  festival  in  honour  of  the  birth 
of  his  grandson,  Prithi  R^j.  He  enquired  from  Vyfla,  a 
Ja^oti  Brahman,  who  after  a  short  consideration  replied — 
*'  Now  is  the  luclcjf  time,  your  dynasty  will  become  immove- 
able, and  its  root  will  strike  into  the  head  of  Seshn&g.§ 
But  the  Raja  was  incredulous,  when  Vy&s  taking  an  iron 
spike  droTo  it  down  60  fingers  deep  until  it  reached  the 
serpent's  head.T  and  drawing  it  out  he  showed  it  to  the 
Raja  covered  with  blood.  Then  addressing  Anang  PSl,  he 
said — "  Your  kingdom  like  the  spike  has  became  unstable.'* 

•  Journal  II.,  291. 

t  Tour  in  Upper  India,  L,  121. 

J  2Dd  edition,  p.  47 

Seahn&g  or  V&suki  ii  the  King  of  th«  Serpenba,  on  vrbose  thoiuand  lieads  the  earth 
itself  is  Kiid  to  be  lupported. 

H  Sattkn  anffttta  toKah  kiUtt/a,  Su/mr  S*»iii^k  n'r  miUisa. 
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Thus  saith  the  Seer  Vy&s, 
Things  that  must  come  to  pass : 
Now  the  Toman,  next  Chohdna, 
And  shortly  after  the  Turkdns.* 

The  Kaja  in  a  rage  expelled  Vy&s,  who  retired  to  Ajraer, 
where  he  was  hospitahly  received  hy  the  Choh&.ns  oa  account 
of  his  prophecy  in  favour  of  their  race. 

The  remaining  inscriptions  on  the  Iron  Pillar  are 
numerous  but  unimportant.  There  are  two  records  of  the 
Choh9.n  R^a  Chatra  Sinka,  both  dated  in  Samvat  1883,  or 
A.  D.  1826.  They  state  that  the  Baja  was  descended  from 
Prithivi  Raja  in  29  generations,  which  is  quite  possible, 
although  the  period  allowed  for  each  generation  is  under  23 
years.  The  date  of  Prithivi  Eaja  is  given  as  Samvat  1851,  or 
A.  D.  1094,  which  is  just  99  years  too  early,  an  amount  of 
error  which  agrees  with  the  false  dates  which  have  been  io- 
serted  in  the  text  of  the  Frithi  JRdJ  Rasa  of  the  Bard  Chand. 
There  is  also  another  modem  Nagari  inscription  of  six  lines, 
dated  in  Sammt  1767,  or  A.  D.  1710,  of  the  Bundela  Rajas  of 
Chdnderi.  Below  f^hia  there  are  two  Persian  inscriptions, 
dated  in  A.  H.  1060  and  1061,  or  A.  D.  1651-52,  which  merely 
record  the  names  of  visitors. 

The  only  other  remains  of  Hindu  Delhi  are  the  nu- 
merous pillars  which  form  the  colonnades  of  the  Court  of  the 
Great  Masjid  close  to  the  Kuth  Minar.  The  Arabic  inscrip- 
tion over  the  eastern  entrance  of  this  Court-yard  states  that 
the  materials  were  obtained  ii'om  the  demolition  of  27  idola- 
trous temples,  each  of  which  had  cost  the  sum  of  20  lakka  of 
JHlidla.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Thomasf  that  the  Dilidl  must 
have  corresponded  with  the  original  billon  currency  of 
Prithivi  Kaja.  Now  the  value  of  the  Bilial  was  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  as  that  of  the  Jital  or  Chital  of  Ala-uddiu 
Khilji,  50  of  which,  as  we  learn  from  Ferishta,|  were  equal 
to  one  Rupee.  The  cost  of  each  of  these  temples  would  not, 
therefore,  have  been  more  than  Rs.  40,000,  and  that  of  the 
whole  number,  only  Rs.  10,80,000,  or  £108,000.  The  cost 
of  these  temples  seems  excessive  when  expressed  in  such 

'  Kaht  VyAt  Jagjoti  a^ms  igama  hojSno, 

Tomar,  tai  Chaktaedn  hoi,fmttptim  TwMm. 
t  Prineep's  Eaaays,  I.,  326. 
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small  money  as  Diliats,  each  coin  being  worth  only  a  littlo 
more  than  a  half-penny ;  but  the  sum  is  moderate  enough 
■when  it  is  named  in  rupees. 

Mr.  FergusBon*  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  "  it  is  not 
*'easy  to  determine  whether  the  pillars  now  stand  as  ori- 
"  ginally  arranged  by  the  Hindus,  or  whether  they  have  been 
"taken  down  and  re-arranged  hy  the  conquerors."  In  this 
instance  he  thinks  it  "  most  probable  that  the  former  was 
"  the  case,  and  that  they  were  open  colonnades  surrounding 
"the  palace  of  Prithivi  Raja;"  but  he  presently  adds  that, 
*'  if  this  is  so,  it  is  the  only  instance  known  of  Hindu  pillars 
*'  being  left  undisturbed."  When  Mr.  Fergusson  formed  this 
opinion,  he  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  recorded  over  thb 
eastern  gateway  by  the  Musnlm3.n  conqueror,  that  the  Great 
Masjid  had  been  built  of  the  materials  of  no  less  than 
■twenty -seven  Hindu  temples.  He  knew  only  the  common 
tradition  that  on  this  site  once  stood  the  palace  and  temple 
attributed  to  Prithivi  Eaja.  On  this  account  he  may  have 
^supposed  that  most  of  these  pillars  must  have  belonged  to 
those  buildings,  and,  therefore,  that  some  of  them  might  pos- 
■mbly  still  be  in  their  original  positions.  But  evidently  he 
had  strong  doubts  on  the  subject ;  for  he  repeats  his  opinion 
that,  "if  the  pillars  at  Kath  are  in  situ,  it  is  the  only  instance 
*' known  of  such  being  the  case."  In  February  1863  I 
Examined  very  minutely  the  pillared  cloisters  of  the  Great 
Mosque,  and  I  then  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  recorded  in 
my  note-book  at  the  time,  that  "  the  square  about  the  Iron 
■"  Pillar,  is  all  made  up ;  the  outer- walls  are  not  Hindu ;  the 
"  pillars  are  all  made  up  of  pieces  of  various  kinds ;  the 
"  shaft  of  one  kind  being  placed  above  that  of  another  for 
"  the  purpose  of  obtaining  height.  The  general  effect  is  good ; 
**  but  a  closer  inspection  reveals  the  incongruities  of  pillars, 
*'  half  plain  and  half  decorated,  and  of  others  that  are  thicker 
■"above  than  below."  Just  ten  years  later,  in  January 
1863,  with  Mr.  Fergusson's  book  in  my  hand  I  re-examined 
the  whole  of  these  pillars  with  exactly  the  same  result. 
Every  single  pillar  is  made  up  of  two  separate  Hindu  shafts, 
placed  one  above  the  other ;  and  as  these  shafts  are  of  many 
Tarious  sizes,  the  required  height  is  obtained  by  the  insertion 
of  other  pieces  between  the  shorter  shafts.f     In  one  instance 

*  Hand-book  of  Arcbitectnre,  1418. 

f  I  hare  a  miipicioii  that  Borne  of  the  pillars  in  tlia  Hasjid  iUelf  may  be  in  their 
*ri  (final  poiitiona.  The  j  are  single  pillar*  of  a  largo  temple^  I  will  eiaminc  them  rainotel  j 
during  the  enauiiig  cold  ncasoui  187L-72. 
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in  the  north  cloister  there  is  a  pillar  made  up  of  no  less  tbart 
three  shafts  of  exactly  the  same  pattern,  piled  one  over  the 
other.  Thin  may  he  seen  in  Beato's  pfaot^raph  of  this  clois- 
ter (see  the  4th  pillar  on  the  left  htmd).  The  general  effect 
of  these  large  rows  of  made-up  columns  is  certainly  rich  and 
pleasing ;  but  this  effect  is  due  to  the  kindly  hand  of  time, 
which  has  almost  entirely  removed  the  coating  of  plaster 
with  which  the  whole  of  these  beautifully  sculptured  pillars 
were  once  barbarously  covered  by  the  idol-hating  MusalmAns. 

The  same  doubling  up  of  the  old  Hindu  pillars  has  been 
followed  in  the  cloisters  of  the  outer  court  of  the  Kuth  Minar, 
the  shaft  of  one  plain  pillar  being  placed  over  another  to  obtain 
height.  A  sinular  re-airangement  may  be  observed  in  the 
GoiuTt  of  the  Jdmai  or  DinaMasjjd  of  Kiuioj>  commonly  called 
Sita-ka-B.a»uif  or  "  Sita^s  kitchen.** 

The  number  of  decorated  pUIars  now  remaining  in  the- 
coinrt-yard  of  the  Great  Mosque  around  the  Iron  Pillar  is, 
as  nearly  as  I  eoidd  reckon  them,  340 ;,  but  as  the  cloisters- 
are  incomplete,  the  original  number  must  have  been  much- 
greater.  My  reckoning-  makes  them;  450.  In  the  interior 
of  the  Great  Mosque  iteelf  there  are  36  piHffl-s  now  remain- 
ing, of  a  much  larger  size  and  of  a  somewhat  different  stylo- 
of  decoration.  When  the  Mosque  was  complete  there  must 
have  been  not  lesa  than  76  of  these  pillars.  Of  the  plainer^ 
pillars  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Kutb  Minar  I  counted  376». 
but  the  total  number  required  to  complete  the  cloisters  would 
be  about  1,200. 

I  hare  given  these-  figures  in  deteul  forttie  purpose  of 
corroborating  the  statement  of  the  Musalm&n  conqueror, 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  temples  that  were  standing  in 
Dilli  at  the  dose  of  the  Hindu  power.  The  usual  number  of 
columns  in  a  Hindu  temple  is  from  20  to  30,  although  a  few 
of  the  larger  temples  may  have  fi^am  50  to  60.  But  these 
are  exceptional  cases^  and  they  are  more  than  balanced  by 
the  greater  number  of 'smaller  temjdes,  which  have  not  more- 
than  12  or  16  pillars.  The  great  temple  of  Ftahnv^ads-t 
Oaya  has  50  pillars,  and  Mr.  ^rgusson  mentions  that  a 
temple  of  56  pillars  was  the  most  extended  arrangement  that 
he  bad  met  with  under  a  single  dome.*    The  magmficent 

*  llluatmtion*  of  Indian  Architectme,  Introd,    p.  18. 
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temple  at  Chandr&vati,  near  Jhdlra  Pdtan,  and  the  pillared 
temple  of  Ganthai,  at  Kajrdho,  hare  only  28  columns  each. 
The  Baroli  temple  has  24  columns,  the  great  temple  at 
JBindTdban  has  only  16,  and  the  Chaori,  in  the  Mokemdra 
Pass,  has  not  more  than  12.  But  there  are  many  temples 
that  have  eren  fewer  pillars  than  these ;  as,  for  instance,  that 
of  Mdta  Devi,  in  Gwalior,  which  has  only  6  pillars,  and  that 
of  Chatur  Bhuja,  also  in  Gwalior,  which  has  not  more  than 
4  pillars.  Taking  these  temples  as  fair  specimens  of  many 
various  styles  and  a'ges,  the  average  number  of  pillars  in  a 
Hindu  fane  is  between  24  and  25,  or,  if  tbe  extremes  be 
omitted,  the  average  number  is  21.  Accepting  these  num- 
bers as  a  fair  guide,  we  may  set  down  the  76  pillars  of  the 
Great  Masjid  as  the  spoils  of  at  least  2,  but  more  probably 
of  3  temples,  each  equal  iu  size  to  the  magnificent  fane  at 
Ghandr&Tati.  Similarly  the  453  pillars  of  the  court  of  the 
Masjid  will  represent  the  spoils  of  not  less  than  &om  18  to 
22  temples,  of  20  and  25  columns  each.  These  numbers 
added  together  give  a  total  of  from  20  to  25  temples,  which 
agrees  so  nearly  with  the  number  recorded  ua  the  Muham- 
madan  inscription,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  truth 
of  the  conqueror's  boast  that  the  Masjid  was  built  of  the 
spoils  of  27  temples. 

A  curious  confirmation  of  the  average  size  of  those 
temples  has  been  afforded  by  a  discoveiy  which  I  first  made 
in  1853,  and  which  I  completed  during  the  present  year  1863. 
In  the  south-east  comer  of  the  cloisters  of  the  Great  Mosque, 
the  pillars,  with  bases  and  capitals  complete,  are  nearly  all  of 
one  style  and  size,  and  quite  different  &om  the  other  columns. 
Now,  the  bases,  shafts,  and  capitals  of  these  pillars  are  num- 
bered,  the  highest  number  discovered  being  19.  I  found  15 
numbered  shafts,  of  which  No.  13  is  in  the  north  cloister,  far 
away  fi-om  its  fellows.  I  found  also  13  numbered  bases,  and 
7  numbered  capitals ;  but  only  in  one  instance,  that  of  No.  10, 
do  the  numbers  of  base,  shaft,  and  capital,  as  they  now  stand, 
agree.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  direct  and  oonvineing  proof  that 
these  particular  pillars  have  all  been  re-airanged.  The  total 
number  of  shafts  discovered  was  only  16,  but  they  were  all 
numbered.  Of  the  bases  I  discovered  19,  of  which  4  were 
square,  and  15  had  the  angles  recessed  like  all  the  shafts. 
Of  the  capitals,  all  of  one  uniform  pattern,  I  found  20,  of 
which  one  was  inscribed  with  the  No.  19.    From  all  these 
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facta  1  conclude,  with  a  probability  amounting  almost  to  cer- 
tainly, that  the  temple  from  which  these  pillars  were  obtained 
consisted  of  20  columns  only.  On  No.  12  shaft  there  is  the 
■word  Kachal  in  Nagari  letters  on  ona  face,  with  the  date  of 
1124  on  another  face,  which,  referred  to  the  Vikram4ditya 
Samvat,  is  equivalent  to  A.  D.  1067,  at  which  time 
Anang  F^  II.,  the  founder  of  L&lkot^  was  reigning  in 
Dilli. 

But  the  mason's  marks  on  the  stones  of  this  temple 
were  not  confined  to  the  pillars,  as  I  discovered  them  on  no 
less  than  13  different  portions  of  its  entablature.  These 
marks  are  more  than  usually  detailed ;  hut,  unfortunately,  in 
spite  of  their  length  and  apparent  clearness,  I  am  still  unable 
to  make  them  out  completely.* 

The  maxka  are  the  following : 

A.—Ciapa  Fida  S Upper  ^ia  {?)  No.  S 

K—Ciapa  Vida  4, Ditto      (?)  No.  4, 

C.—P4rknki       4     Rear  (?)  No.  4 

'D.-~P4chuH      5  pachbim Rear  (?)  No.  5  west. 

E.— r»  ChaotAe         Fida  (?)     fourth. 

V.—Vipanchama       Vida  (?)     fifth. 

G. — Prathama  Dd»Ae»         ...         ...  First  Arcliitrave. 

H. — Pachekkim  Raki  Ddaien  ...  West  side  Architrave. 

K. — Pnrab  Praikama  East  first. 

h.—PurabZ  East  No.  3. 

lA.—PackcAAim  Ra  3  A-{gB  ?}        ...  West  side  No.  3.,  front? 

N. — PackcAkim  RakipacAcAAe        ...  West  side  back. 

O. — Pachchkia.  Raki  QpaoAcAAe     ...  West  side  No.  6,  back. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  numbers  of  the  pillars 
which  is  worthy  of  note.  Each  cypher  is  preceded  by  the 
initial  letter  of  the  word  for  that  number.  Thus,  3  is  preceded 
by  ti  for  tm,  10  by  da  for  daa,  and  16  by  so  for  solah.  The 
same  style  of  marking  would  appear  to  have  been  used  for 
a  second  temple,  as  I  found  a  piUar  of  another  pattern  with 
the  number  du  2,  and  a  pilaster  of  the  same  kind  with 


•  Sea  Plate  SSXVIT.  for  copies  of  these  mwon's  marks,  and  a  drawing  ot  one  of  tha 
idllan.  During  a  viat  of  a  few  baurs  id  the  present  yenr,  IB71,  I  fouod  two  numbered  pillan 
of  a  diflereDt  kind,  with  tha  Noa.  2  and  19,  showing  that  a  leeood  temple,  destrvyiid  hy  the 
HuhamAadoDB,  muit  hare  been  supported  on  not  less  than  20  pillars.  I  found  also  a  maeoa'a 
record  of  five  linas  on  a  third  variet;  of  pillar,  but  the  letters  are  faiut  and  difficult  to  read, 
1  c^  make  out  a  notice  of7-t-6-t-E  +  8,  orSfl  pUUis  altogether,  of  which  1  diacovered  8 
in  the  cloiatera. 
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3  19.*  Sixteen  bases  of  tbe  first  pillar  have  recessed 
angles,  and  four  are  plain  squares.  In  this  case  the  temple 
would  have  had  4  pillars  (probably  an  outer  row)  of  one 
pattern^  and  16  of  another  kind,  but  all  of  tbe  same  height. 

The  dimensions  of  these  inscribed  pillars  are  as  follows : 
Ft.  In.        Ft.  In. 


Caniiall  ^PP^'  member,  with  bracketfl... 
^^       \  Lower    ditto 


0     10 


Shaft 


Bate      I  Upper  portion,  ornamented 
( Lower   ditto     plain 


l'"'2i 
0      9 

4     lU 

1    lU 

8      3 

ight 

The  only  other  Hindu  remains  are  the  two  forts  of 
Ldlkot  and  Sai  Fithora,  which  together  fonned  the  old 
Billi  of  the  Musalm^ns,  after  the  building  of  a  new  fort 
of  Siri  by  Ala-ud-din  Kliilji.  Of  these  two,  the  older  fort 
of  LSlkot  has  hitherto  remained  unknown,  being  always 
described  by  Mu&alm&ns  as  a  part  of  the  fort  of  Rai  I^thora. 
It  is  called  Siri  by  Lieutenant  Burgess,  who  made  a  surrey 
of  tbe  ruins  of  Dilli  in  1849-50,  and  the  same  name  is  given, 
to  it  by  Messrs.  Cope  and  Lewis  in  their  interesting  account 
of  Piruzabad,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archseological 
Society  of  Delhi  for  1850.  The  reasons  which  induce  me 
to  identify  this  fort  with  the  Ldlkot  of  Anang  F41  have 
already  been  given  when  speaking  of  the  re-founding  of  Dillit 
and  the  reasons  which  compel  me  to  reject  its  identification 
with  Siri  will  be  debiiled  when  I  come  to  speak  of  that 
place. 

The  Fort  of  Ldlhot,  which  was  built  by  Anang  Pfi.1  in 
A.  D.  1060,  is  of  an  irregular  rounded  oblong  form,  ^  miles 
in  circumference.  Its  walls  are  as  lofty  and  as  massive  as 
those  of  Tughlak^ddt  although  the  blocks  of  stone  are  not 

•  These  two  [Hilars  are  i  feet  lOJ  inches  high,  and  111  iochea  square.  I  found  IS  pilUn 
of  almoat  ttie  same  pattern,  but  of  somewhat  large  dimeueiona,  being  6  feet  3i  inches  high, 
and  13}  iochea  square.  Tbe  commoneEt  pillar  is  of  a  ainular  pattern,  but  with  the  addltioa 
of  human  figiirei  on  the  lower  faces  of  tbe  abaft,  and  a  deep  raoessed  ornament  at  the  top 
of  the  shaft.  Of  this  kind  1  counted  78  piUara  durintr  mr  last  vitdt  in  the  present  year 
1871. 
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SO  colossal.  By  different  measurements  I  found  the  ram- 
parts to  be  from  28  to  30  feet  in  thickness,  of  which  the 
paiapetisjustone-half.  The  same  thickness  of  parapet  is  also 
derived  from  the  measurement  given  hy  Ibn  Batuta  in  A.  D. 
1340,  who  says  that  the  walls  were  eleven  cubits  thick. 
Accepting  this  measure  as  the  same  that  was  in  use  in  Firuz 
Shah's  time,  3aamel^,  of  16  inches,  as  derived  from  the  length 
of  Firuz  Shah's  pillar,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  old 
Dilli  was  14^  feet.  These  massive  ramparts  have  a  general 
height  of  60  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  which  still 
exists  in  very  &ir  order  all  round  the  fort,  except  on  the  south 
side,  where  there  is  a  deep  and  extensive  hollow  that  was 
most  probably  once  filled  with  water.  About  one-half  of 
the  main  walls  are  still  standing  as  firm  and  as  solid  as  when 
they  were  first  built.  At  all  the  salient  points  there  are 
lai^e  bastions  from  60  to  100  feet  in  diameter.  Two  of  the 
lai^est  of  these,  which  are  on  the  north  side,  are  called  the 
IFateh  B^rj  and  the  Sohan  Bitty.  The  long  lines  of  wall 
between  these  bastions  are  broken  by  numbers  of  smallea* 
towers  well  splayed  out  at  the  base,  and  45  feet  in  diameter 
at  top,  with  curtains  of  80  feet  between  them.  Along  the 
base  of  these  towers,  which  are  still  30  feet  in  height,  there 
is  an  outer  line  of  wall  forming  a  raoni  or  fiiussebraie,  which 
is  also  30  feet  in  height.  The  parapet  of  this  wall  has  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  the  wall  itself  is  so  much  broken,  as 
to  afford  an  easy  decent  into  the  ditch  in  many  places.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  countersorap  walls  has  all  nearly  fallen 
down,  excepting  on  the  north-west  side,  where  there  is  a 
double  line  of  works  strengthened  by  detached  bastions. 

The  positions  of  three  of  the  gateways  in  the  west  half 
of  the  fort  are  easily  recognized,  hut  the  walls  of  the 
eastern  half  are  so  much  broken  that  it  is  now  only  possible 
to  guess  at  the  probable  position  of  one  other  gate.  The 
north  gate  is  judiciously  placed  in  the  re-entering  angle 
close  to  the  Eateh  Bflij,  where  it  still  forms  a  deep  gap  in 
the  lofty  mass  of  rampart,  hy  which  the  cowherds  enter 
with  their  cattie.  The  west  gate  ia  the  only  one  of  which 
any  portion  of  the  walls  now  remains.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  called  the  Sanjit  gate.  This  gate-way  was  17  feet  wide, 
and  there  is  still  standing  on  the  left  band  side  a  large  up- 
right stone,  with  a  grove  for  guiding  the  assent  and  descent 
of  a  portcullis.    This  stone  is  7  feet  in  height  above  the 
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rubbish,  but  it  is  probably  not  less  tban  12  or  15  feet. 
It  is  2  feet  1  inch  broad  and  1  foot  3  inches  thick.  The 
approach  to  this  gate  ia  guarded  by  no  less  than  three  small 
out-works.  The  south  gate  is  in  the  soutbmost  angle  ne^: 
Adham  Khan's  tomb.  It  is  now  a  mere  gap  in  the  mass  of 
rampart.  On  the  south-east  side  there  must,  I  think,  have 
been  a  gate  near  Sir  Tbomaa  Metcalfe's  house,  leading 
towards  Tughlakabad  and  Mathura.* 

8yad  Ahmad  states,  on  the  authority  of  Zia  Bami,  that 
the  west  gate  of  Bai  Fithora's  Fort  was  called  the  Qhazni 
Gate  after  the  Musalm^n  conquest,  because  the  Qhazni  troopa 
had  gained  the  fortress  by  that  entrance.  I  feel  satisfied  that 
this  must  he  the  Mar^it  Gate  of  L^lkot  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1st. — The  Musalm&os  never  make  any  mention  of  L&l- 
kot,  but  always  include  it  as  a  part  of  Bai  Fithora's  Fort. 

2ttd. — ^The  possession  of  the  larger  and  weaker  fortress 
of  Bai  Fithora  could  not  be  called  the  conquest  of  Delhi, 
while  the  stronger  citadel  of  L&Ikot  still  held  out. 

Brd. — ^The  evident  care  with  which  the  approach  to  the 
Manjit  Gate  has  been  strengthened  by  a  double  line  of  works, 
and  by  three  separate  out-worka  immediately  in  front  of  the 
gateway  itself,  shows  that  this  must  have  been  considered  as 
the  weakest  point  of  the  fortress,  and  therefore  that  it  was 
the  most  likely  to  have  been  attacked.  Wor  this  reason  I 
conclude  that  the  Ranjit  gate  was  the  one  by  which  the 
Musalmdns  entered  L^kot,  the  citadel  of  Dilli,  and  that, 
having  proved  its  weakness  by  their  own  success,  they  at 
once  proceeded  to  strengthen  the  works  at  this  point  for  their 
own  security.  A  ease  exactly  simOar  occurred  less  than 
forty  years  afterwards,  when  the  Emperor  Altamsh,  having 
gained  an  entrance  into  tiie  fortress  of  Gwalior  by  the  deep 
ravine  on  the  west  side  called  JJrwdhi,  immediately  closed  it 
by  a  massive  wall,  to  prevent  his  enemies  £rom  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  same  weak  point.     I  believe  that  the  western 

•  See  Plate  No.  XXXVI.  for  an  enlarged  plan  of  LAlkot,  sbowing  the  podtiotw  of  Uxo 
different  gates.  It  eeenu  probable  tbat  the  neatem  half  of  LAlkot  iraa  once  cut  off  from 
the  «Bsteni  lialf,  as  tJiere  are  tracea  of  walls  and  nuaparta  running  from  the  SoIud  Bdij  od 
the  north  direct  south  towards  Adham  Ktum's  tomb.  I  traced  tlieae  walla  as  far  as  the 
ruined  buUding  to  the  west  of  Anang  Pfil's  tanL  The  western  portion  would  have  bsen 
the  citadel  of  lAUot  under  Anong  PU,  before  the  accesiian  of  Bai  Fithora.  Hy  Aadstant, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Beglor,  has  discoTered  a  gateway  in  the  southern  half  ol  this  wall,  between 
Adhora  Khan's  Tomb  and  .the  Jog  Hbtii  temple. 
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gate  was  called  Uie  Ghazni  Gate  for  tibe  simple  reason  only 
that  Ghazni  lies  to  the  west  of  Delhi. 

The  Fort  of  Hai  Fithora,  which  surrounds  the  citadel 
of  L&lkot  on  three  sides,  would  appear  to  have  heen  huilt 
to  protect  the  Hindu  city  of  JDilli  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Husalmfkns.  As  early  as  A.  D.  1100,  the  descendants  of 
Mabmud,  retiring  firom  Ghazni  hefore  the  rising  power  of  the 
Saljukis,  had  fixed  their  new  capital  at  Lahor,  although 
Ghazni  still  helonged  to  their  kingdom,  and  was  occasionally 
the  seat  of  Gorernment.  But  a  new  and  more  formidable 
enemy  soon  appeared,  when  the  celebrated  Muaz-uddin  S4m, 
commonly  called  Muhammad  Ghori,  after  capturing  the  cities 
of  Multan  and  Farsh^war,  appeared  before  Lahor  in  A.  D. 
1180,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Ghaznavide  dynasty  by  the 
capture  of  their  capital  in  A.  D.  1186.  The  danger  was 
now  imminent,  and  only  a  few  years  later  we  find  the 
Ghori  Ejng  in  full  march  on  Ajmer.  But  the  Baja  of 
DiUi  was  well  prepared  for  this  invasion,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  his  allies,  he  defeated  the  M.usalmd,ns  with  great  slaughter 
at  Tilaori,  midway  between  Karn4I  and  Thanesar.  As  the 
first  appearance  of  the  formidable  Ghoris  before  Lahor 
corresponds  so  nearly  with  the  accession  of  FrithiTi  Raja, 
I  think  it  very  probable  that  the  fortification  of  the  city  of 
Dilli  was  forced  upon  theKajaby  a  well-grounded  apprehension 
that  Dilli  itself  might  soon  be  attacked ;  and  so  it  happened^ 
for  within  two  yeam  after  the  battle  of  Tilaori  the  Baja  was 
a  prisoner,  and  DUli  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Musalmins. 

The  circuit  of  Eai  Pithora's  Fort  is  4  miles  and  3 
furlongs,  or  just  three  times  as  much  as  that  of  Ldlhot.  But 
the  defences  of  the  citf  are  in  every  way  inferior  to  those 
of  the  citadel.  The  walls  are  only  half  the  height,  and  the 
towers  are  placed  at  much  longer  intervals.  The  wall  of  the 
city  is  earned  &om  the  north  bastion  of  Mlkot,  called  Fateh 
B4rj,  to  the  north-east  for  three-c^uartera  of  a  mile,  where 
it  tuns  to  the  south-east  for  1\  mile  to  the  Damdama  Bilrj. 
From  this  bastion  the  direction  of  the  wall  for  about  one  mile 
is  south-west,  and  then  north-west  for  a  short  distance  to  the 
Bouth  end  of  the  hill  on  which  Azim  Khan's  tomb  is  situated. 
Beyond  this  point  the  wall  can  be  traced  for  some  distance 
to  the  north  along  the  ridge  which  was  most  probably 
connected  with  the  south-east  comer  of  L&lkot,  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sir  T.  Metcalfe's  house. 
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The  Fort  of  Esu  Pithora  or  Delhi  Proper  is  said  to  hare 
had  nine  gates  besides  the  Ghazni  Gate,*  most  of  which  can 
Btill  be  traced.  Three  are  on  the  west  side,  of  which  two 
belong  to  the  oitadel  of  Lalkot,  and  the  third  has  a  small  out- 
work. There  were  five  on  the  north  side,  towards  Jabanpanah, 
and  one  on  the  east  side,  towards  Tughlakabad,  which  must 
hare  been  the  Badaon  Gate,  that  is  so  often  meationcd  in  early 
Muhammadan  history.  There  must  also  have  been  one  gate 
on  the  south  side,  which  would  have  been  close  to  Sir  T. 
Metcalfe's  house.  Such  was  the  Hindu  City  of  SiUi  when  it 
was  captured  by  the  Musalm^ns  in  January  1191.  The  circuit 
of  its  walls  was  nearly  4fJ  miles,  and  it  oovwed  a  space  of 
ground  equal  to  one-half  of  the  modem  Shabjah&n&bid,  the 
Capital  of  the  Mogul  Sovereigns  of  India.  It  possessed  27 
Hindu  temples,  of  which  several  hundreds  of  richly  carved 
pillars  still  remain  to  attest  both  the  taste  and  the  wealth  of 
the  last  Hindu  Rulers  of  Billi. 

ltnHA^KU>AtI  BSHAIEIS 

The  first  MusalmS,n  Sovereigns  of  Delhi  are  said  to  have 
remained  content  with  the  fortress  of  Eai  Pithora,  although 
it  seema  highly  probable  that  they  must  have  added  to  the 
defences  of  the  west  gate,  by  wMch  they  had  entered  Mlkot, 
the  citadel  of  the  Hindu  Kings.  But  though  the  first 
Musalm4n  Kings  did  not  build  huge  fortsLfr  extensive  cities 
to  perpetuate  their  names,  yet  in  the  Great  Mosque  and 
magnificent  column  of  Kutb-uddin  Aibeg,  as  well  as  in  the 
richly  carved  tomb  of  Altamsb,  they  have  left  behind  them 
a  few  noble  works,  which  are  in  every  way  more  worthy  of 
our  admiration. 

The  Great  Mosque  of  Kutb-uddin  was  called  the  Jdma 
Maa^id,  according  to  the  inscription  over  the  inner  archway 
of  Gie  east  entrance.  But  it  is  now  more  commonly  known 
as  the  Masjid-i-Kuth-ul  laldm,  ot  the  "  Mosque  of  the  Pole 
Star  of  Islamism,"  a  name  which  appears  to  preserve  that  (£ 
its  fotmder.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  Kutb 
Mosque,  as  well  as  the  Mindr,  may  have  been  named  after 
the  contemporary  Saint  Ktilb-uddm  X/shi,  whose  tomb  is 
close  by.    Syad  Ahmad  adds  that  the  Mosque  was  also  called 
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the  Adina  Masjid.  This  Groat  Mosque,  which  ercn  in  ruin 
is  one  of  the  most  ma<^iflcent  works  in  the  world,  was  seen 
hy  Ibn  Batuta*  about  150  years  after  its  erection,  when  ho 
descrihes  it  as  having  no  equal,  either  for  beauty  or  extent. 
In  the  time  of  Timur,  the  people  of  old  Delhi  prepared  to 
defend  the  Great  Mosque,  but  they  were  all,  according  to  the 
Muhammadan  Historian  Sharaf-uddin,  despatched  by  the 
sword  "  to  the  deepest  hell."  The  Mosque  is  not  mentioned 
by  Babcr,  although  he  notices  the  Minar  and  the  tomb  of 
Khwaja  Kutb-uddin,  which  he  perambulated.!  It  is  hot 
mentioned  either  by  Abul  Fazl ;  hut  no  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  his  silence,  as  he  does  not  even  allude  to  the 
Kuth  Mindr.  The  Minar  itself  was  repaired  during  the 
reign  of  Sikandar  Jjodi ;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  the  Great 
Mosque,  from  which,  perhaps,  it  may  be  inferred  either  that 
it  was  still  in  good  order,  or  that  it  was  too  much  ruined  to 
he  easily  repaired.  I  conclude  that  the  latter  was  the  case, 
as  it  seems  probable  that  the  permanent  removal  of  the 
court  from  Delhi  to  Firfizabad  must  have  led  to  the  gradual 
abandonment  of  the  old  city.  We  have  a  parallel  case  in  the 
removal  of  the  Hindu  court  from  Kanoj  to  the  B4ri  in  the 
time  of  Mabmud  of  Ghazni.  This  removal  took  place  in 
A.  D.  1022  and  in  A.  D.  1031,  or  within  ten  years,  Abu 
Rihan  records  that  Kanoj  having  been  deserted  by  its  ruler, 
"  fell  to  ruin." 

The  Great  Mosque  of  Kutb-uddin  was  begun  imme- 
diately after  the  capture  of  Delhi  in  A.  H.  587,  or  A.  D. 
1191,  as  recorded  by  the  King  himself  in  the  long  inscrip- 
tion over  the  inner  archway  of  the  east  entrance.  This  is 
the  reading  of  the  date  given  hy  Syad  Ahmad,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
has  shown  good  grounds  for  its  being  the  true  date.  My  own 
reading  was  589,  taking  tisa  or  nine,  where  Syad  Ahmad 
reads  eaba  or  seven,  but  the  two  words  are  so  much  alike  that 
they  may  be  read  differently  by  different  people.  Mr.  Thomas 
has  pointed  out  that  Ibn  Batuta  read  the  unit  as  arba  or  four. 
In  this  inscription,  as  well  as  in  the  shorter  one  over  the 
outer  archway  of  the  same  gate,  Kutb-uddin  refrains  from 
calling  himself  by  the  title  of  SuUiln,  which  ho  bestows  on 
bis  Suzerain  Muiiz-uddin  in  the  inscription  over  the  north 
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gateway.  This  last  inscription  is  dated  in  A.  II.  592.  And 
here  I  have  to  notice  the  omission  of  two  points  in  the  Syad's 
copy  of  the  second  number  of  the  date.  In  my  copy,  which 
was  taken  in  1839,  I  find  the  word  tisain,  or  *'  ninety,"  quit* 
complete.  This  inscription  records  that  the  foundation  of 
the  Masjid  was  laid  in  the  reign  of  the  Sultan  Muaz-uddin 
Muhammad,  bin  Sam  (in  the  time  of  the  Ehalif)  '■Noser, 
Chief  of  the  Faithful.  The  date  of  A.  H.  593,  or  A.  D.  1196, 
must,  therefore,  I  think,  be  referred  to  the  completion  of  the 
building.  It  is  true  that  five  years  may  seem  but  a  short 
time  for  the  erection  of  this  large  mosque,  yet,  when  we 
remember  that  the  whole  of  the  stones  were  obtained  ready 
squared  £rom.  the  Hindu  temples  on  the  spot,  our  wonder  wUl 
cease,  and  any  doubts  that  might  hare  arisen  in  our  minds 
will  be  dissipated  at  once. 

The  Jdma  Masjid  is  not  so  large  as  many  buildings  of 
the  same  kind  that  have  been  raised  in  later  years,  such  as 
'  the  great  Mosquss  of  Jonpur  and  others ;  -but  it  is  still 
unrivalled  for  its  grand  line  of  gigantic  arches,  and  for  the 
graceful  beauty  of  the  flowered  tracery  which  covers  its  walls. 
The  front  of  the  Masjid  is  a  wall  8  feet  thick,  pierced  by  a  line 
of  five  noble  arches.  The  centre  arch  is  22  feet  wide  and 
nearly  63  feet  in  height,  and  the  side  arches  are  10  feet  wide  and 
24f  feet  high.  Through  these  gigantic  arches  the  first  Musal- 
mAns  of  Belhi  entered  a  magnificent  room,  135  feet  long 
and  31  feet  broad,  the  roof  of  which  was  supported  on  five  rows 
of  the  tallest  and  finest  of  the  Hindu  pillars.  The  Mosque  is 
approached  through  a  cloistered  court,  145  feet  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  96  feet  in  width.  In  the  midst  of  tho 
west  half  of  this  court,  stands  the  celebrated  Iron  Pillar,  sur- 
rounded by  cloisters  formed  of  several  rows  of  Hindu  columns 
of  infinite  variety  of  design,  and  of  most  delicate  execution. 
There  are  three  entrances  to  the  court  of  the  Masjid,each  10  fefet 
in  width,  of  which  the  eastern  entrance  was  the  printapal  one. 
The  southern  entrance  has  disappeared  long  ago,  but  the 
other  two  are  still  in  good  order,  with  their  interesting 
inscriptions  in  large  Arabic  letters. 

I  have  already  noticed  that  the  whole  of  the  beautiful 
Hindu  pillars  in  these  cloisters  were  originally  covered  with 
plaster  by  the  idol-hating  Musalm3.ns  as  the  readiest  way  of 
removing  the  infidel  images  from  the  view  of  true  believers. 
A  distinct  proof  of  this  may  be  seen  on  two  stones  in  the  north 
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side  of  tbe  court,  one  fixed  in  the  inner  wall  in  the  north-east 
angle  just  above  the  pillars,  and  the  other  in  the  outer  wall 
between  the  north  gate  and  the  north-east  comer.  The  inner 
sculpture  represents  several  well  known  Hindu  gods, — 1st, 
Vishnu,  lying  on  a  couch  with  a  lotus  rising  from  his 
navel,  and  covered  by  a  canopy,  with  two  attendants,  one 
standing  at  his  head  and  one  sitting  at  his  feet ;  2nd,  a  seated 
figure  not  recognized;  3rd,  Indra,  on  his  elephant;  4th, 
Brahma,  with  three  hec^  seated  on  his  goose  ;  5th,  Siva,  with 
his  trident  seated  on  his  bull  Nandl;  6th,  a  figure  with  lotus 
seated  on  some  animal  not  recognized.  The  outer  sculptui'e  is 
of  a  different  description.  The  scene  shows  two  rooms  with  a 
half-opened  door  between  them.  In  each  room  there  is  a  female 
lying  on  a  couch  with  a  child  l^  her  side,  a  canopy  over  her 
bead,  and  an  attendant  at  her  feet.  In  the  left-hand  room  two 
females  are  seen  carrying  children  towards  the  door,  and  in 
the  right-hand  room  two  others  are  doing  the  same.  The 
whole  four  of  these  females  appear  to  be  hastening  towards 
the  principal  figure  in  the  right-hand  room.  I  am  imable 
to  offer  any  explanation  of  this  very  curious  scene,  but  as  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  these  figures  would  have  been  exposed 
to  the  sight  of  the  early  MusalnuLns,  I  conclude  that  these 
stones  must  also  have  been  carefully  plastered  over. 

During  the  reign  of  Altamsh,  the  son-in-law  of  Kutb- 
uddin,  the  Great  Mosque  was  much  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  two  wings  to  the  north  and  south,  and  by  the  erection  of 
a  new  cloistered  court  on  the  north,  east,  and  south  sides, 
so  as  to  include  the  Kutb  Minar  in  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  enclosure.  The  fronts  of  the  two  wing  buildings  are 
pierced  by  three  arches  each,  the  middle  arches  being  21  feet 
span,  and  the  side  arches  13  feet.  The  walls  arc  of  the  same 
thickness,  and  their  ornamental  scrolls  are  of  the  same 
delicate  and  elaborate  tracery  as  those  of  the  original  Mosque.* 
The  whole  front  of  the  J4ma  Masjid,  with  its  new  additions, 
is  384  feet  in  length,  which  is  also  the  length  of  its  cloistered 
court,  the  breadth  being  220  feet.  The  wall  on  the  south  side 
of  the  court,  as  well  as  the  south  end  of  the  east  wall,  are 
fortunately  in  good  preservation,  and,  as  about  three-fourths 
of  the  columns  are  still  standing,  we  arc  able  to  measure  the 
size  of  the  enclosure  with  precision,  and  to  reckon  the  number 
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of  columns  with  tolerable  certainty.  The  number  of  columns 
in  the  new  cloisters  must  have  been  as  nearly  as  possible 
300,  and  as  each  of  them  consists  of  two  Hindu  shafts,  tlic 
whole  number  of  Hindu  pUlars  thus  brought  into  use  could 
not  have  been  less  than  600.  By  my  measurements  the 
new  court  is  362  feet  long  and  220  feet  broad,  inside  the 
the  walls,  of  which  the  west  wall,  which  is  the  front  of  the 
Masjid,  is  only  8  feet  thick,  the  other  walls  being  11  feet 
thick.  In  the  south-east  comer  of  this  great  quadrangle 
stands  the  majestic  column  called  Kutb  Mlnar,  within  11  feet 
of  the  line  of  cloister  pillars  on  the  south,  and  extending  into 
the  middle  of  the  cloister  on  the  east  side. 

At  a  later  date  the  court  of  the  Great  Mosque  was  still 
further  enlarged  by  Alauddin  Khilji,  by  the  addition  of  a 
large  choistered  enclosure  on  the  east  side,  equal  in  size  to 
more  than  one-half  of  the  court  of  Altamsh.  This  work  is 
described  by  the  contemporary  poet  Amir  Khusm,*  who  says 
that  the  "Sultan  determined  upon  adding  to  and  completing 
the  Masjid-i-Jami  of  Shams-uddin  by  building  beyond  the 
three  old  gates  and  courts  a  fourth  with  lofty  pillai-s,  and 
upon  the  surface  of  the  stones  he  engraved  verses  of  the 
Kurdn  in  such  a  manner  as  could  not  be  done  even  on  wax  ; 
ascending  so  high  that  you  would  think  the  Kuran  was  going 
to  heaven,  and  again  descending  in  another  lino  so  low  that 
you  would  think  it  was  coming  down  from  heaven.  •  •  • 
ile  also  repaired  the  old  Masjids,  of  which  the  walls  wero 
broken  or  inclining,  or  of  which  the  roof  and  domes  had 
fallen."  I  have  given  this  important  passage  at  some  length, 
as  its  purport  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  clear.  Mr.  Thomas 
understands  it  to  affirm  that  the  long  line  of  noble  arches  of 
the  great  Masjid  itself  were  built  by  Alauddin, t  and  certainly 
the  description  of  the  engraved  lines  of  the  Kurin  ascending 
and  descending  is  more  applicable  to  these  arches  than  to  any 
other  portion  of  the  Great  JCutb  buildings.  I  tliink,  however, 
that  Amir  Khusru  must  refer  to  the  engraved  lines  of  Tughra 
on  the  Alai  Daricdza,  which  ascend  and  descend  in  the  same 
way  as  those  on  the  great  arches  of  the  Mosque.  It  may  be 
argued  that  the  inscriptions  may  have  been  added  by  Alaud- 
din to  the  arches  built  by  his  predecessors  Aibeg  and  Altamsh. 


*  Sir  H.  U.  Elliot's  MufaaminatbkD  llistumna,  by  Duwion,  HI.,  &9. 
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I  confess,  however,  that  my  own  opinion  is  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  contemporaneous  engraving  of  the  inscriptions,  and  of 
the  erection  of  the  long  line  of  noble  arches  by  the  earlier 
Kings  Aibeg  and  Altamsh.  I  rest  my  opinion  not  only  on 
the  positive  statement  of  Hasan  Niz3,mi,  a  contemporary  of 
Aibeg,  who  records  that  Kutb-uddin  "  built  the  J^mi  Masjid 
at  Delhi,"  and  covered  it  with  "  inscriptions  in  Tugkra  con- 
taining the  divine  commands,"*  but  also  on  the  shape  and 
construction  of  the  arches,  and  the  form  of  the  letters, 
both  oj  which  correspond  with  those  of  the  Altamsh  Masjid 
at  Ajmcr,  while  they  diflfer  entirely  from  those  of  the  Alai 
Darwilza  and  Khizri  Masjid  of  the  time  of  Alauddin.  I  note 
lirst  that  the  four  remaining  arches  of  Kutb-uddin's  Mosque 
are  ogee  in  shape  like  those  of  the  Great  Mosque  at  Ajmcr, 
and  quite  different  from  the  pointed  and  horse-shoe  arches 
of  Alauddin.  I  note  next  that  the  upright  letters  of  the 
Kutb  Masjid  are  very  nearly  of  uniform  thickness,  thus 
agreeing  ^ith  those  of  the  dated  inscriptions  on  the  gateways, 
while  those  of  Alauddin's  time  are  invariably  much  broader 
at  top  than  at  bottom.  Lastly,  I  note  that  the  undulated 
{lower  stem,  which  forms  the  ornament  of  the  main  line  of 
inscription  on  the  central  arch  of  the  Mosque,  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  inscription  on  the  north  gate  which  is 
dated  m  A.  H.  694.t 

During  the  present  century,  much  speculation  has  been 
wasted  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Kutb  Minar,  whether  it  is  a 
purely  Muhammadan  building,  or  a  Hindu  building  altered 
and  completed  by  the  conquerors.  The  latter  is  undoutedly 
the  common  belief  of  the  people,  who  say  that  the  pUlar  was 
built  by  Rai  Pithora  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  daughter 
a  view  of  the  Kiver  Jumna.  Some  people  even  say  that  the 
intention  was  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  Ganges,  and  that  the  Kutb 
ftfinar  having  failed  to  secure  this  a  second  pillar  of  double 
the  size  was  commenced,  but  the  work  was  interrupted  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Musalmdns.  The  first  part  of  this  tradition 
was  warmly  adopted  by  Sir  T,  Metclafe,  and  it  has  since  found 
a  strong  advocate  in  Syad  Ahmad,  whose  remarks  are  quoted 
with  approval  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  his  recent  hand-book  for 

*  Sir  H.  H.  Elliot's  Ilistoriuw,  by  Duwson,  II.,  p.  S23. 
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Delhi.  Syad  Ahmad,  however,  Kiers  only  the  basement 
storey  to  Rai  Pithora ;  but  this  admission  involves  the  whole 
design  of  the  column,  whicb  preserves  the  same  marked  cha- 
racter throughout  all  the  different  storeys.  The  Ilindu 
theory  has  found  a  stout  opponent  in  Colonel  Sleeman,  who 
argues  that  the  great  slope  of  the  building  "  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  all  architecture  of  the  Patbans,"  and  that 
the  arches  of  the  Great  Mosque  close  by  it  "  all  correspond 
in  design,  proportion,  and  execution  to  the  tower."* 

Mr.  Cooper  t  recapitulates  Syad  Abmad^s  arguments, 
and  finally  states  as  bis  opinion  that  it  "  remains  an  open 
question  whether  this  magnificent  pillar  was  commenced  by 
the  Hindus  or  Muhammadans."  1  must  confess,  however, 
that  I  am  myself  quite  satisfied  that  the  huUding  is  entirely  a 
Muhammadan  one,  both  as  to  origin  and  to  design ;  although, 
no  doubt,  many,  perhaps  all,  of  the  beautiful  details  of 
the  richly  decorated  balconies  may  be  Hindu.  To  me  these 
decorations  seem  to  be  purely  Hindu,  and  just  such  as  may 
bo  seen  in  the  honey-comb  enriebments  of  the  domes  of  most 
of  tho  old  Hindu  temples.  The  arguments  brought  forward 
in  support  of  the  Hindu  origin  of  the  column  are  the 
following : 

lat, — "  That  there  is  only  one  Minor,  which  is  contraiy 
to  the  practice  of  the  Muhammadans,  who  always  give  two 
Minars  to  their  Masjids."  I  allow  that  this  has  been  tlie 
practice  of  the  Muhammadans  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years  at  least,  and  I  will  even  admit  that  the  little  comer 
turrets  or  pinnacles  of  the  Kdla,  or  Xalan,  Masjid  of  Firuz 
Shah,  may  be  looked  upon  as  Minars.  This  would  extend 
the  period  of  the  use  of  two  Minars  to  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  little 
turrets  of  Firuz  Sbah's  Masjid  are  not  what  the  Musalmi^ns 
call  Mdzinaha,  or  lofty  towers,  from  the  top  of  which  the 
Muazzin  calls  the  faithful  to  prayer.  But  the  Kutb  Minar 
is  a  Mdzinah;  and  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  early 
Muhammadans  to  build  a  single  tower,  we  have  the  most 
distinct  and  satisfactory  proofs  in  the  two  Minars  of  Ghazni, 
which  could  not  have  belonged  to  one  Masjid,  as  they  arc 
half  a  mile  apart,  and  of  different  sizes.    Tliese  Minars  wero 
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built  by  Mabmud  in  the  early  part  of  the  11th  century,  or 
about  180  years  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  Kutb  Minar. 
Another  equally  decisiTe  proof  of  this  practice  la  the  solitary 
Minar  at  Koel,  which  was  built  in  A.  H.  662,  or  A.  D.  1254, 
by  Kutlugh  Khan,  during  the  reign  of  N^ir-uddin  Mahmud, 
the  youngest  son  of  Altamsh,  in  whose  time  the  Kutb  Minar 
itself  was  completed.  These  still  existing  Minars  of  Gbaznl 
and  Koel  show .  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  early  Muham- 
madans  to  have  only  one  Minar  even  down  to  so  late  a  date 
as  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 

2nd. — It  is  objected  that  the  slopo  of  the  Kutb  Minar 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  any  other  known  Minars.  This 
objection  has  already  been  satisfactorily  answered  by  Colonel 
Sleeman,  who  says  faruely  that  "  the  slope  is  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic of  the  architecture  of  the  Pathans." 

Zrd. — Syad  Ahmad  argues  that,  if  the  Minar  had  been 
intended  as  a  Mdsinak  to  the  Great  Mosque,  it  would  have 
been  erected  at  one  end  of  it,  instead  of  being  at  some  distance 
from  it.  In  reply  to  this  objection  I  can  point  again  to  the 
Koel  Minar^  which  occupies  exactly  the  same  detached  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Ja.ma  Masjid  of  Koel  as  the  Kutb 
Minar  does  with  respect  to  the  Great  Mosque  of  Delhi.  Both 
of  them  are  placed  outside  the  south-east  comer  of  their  res- 
pective Masjids.  This  coincidence  of  position  seems  to  me 
sufficient  to  settle  the  question  in  favor  of  the  Kutb  Minar 
having  been  intended  as  a  M4zin;ih  of  the  Great  Mosque. 

4M. — Syad  Ahmad  further  argues  "  that  the  entrance 
door  faces  the  north,  as  the  Hindus  always  have  it,"  whereas 
the  Muhammadans  invariably  place  it  to  the  eastward,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  unfinished  "  Minar  of  Alauddin  to  the  north 
of  the  Kutb  Minar."  Once  more  I  appeal  to  the  Koel 
Minar,  which,  be  it  remembered,  was  erected  by  the  son  of 
the  Emperor  who  completed  the  building  of  the  Kutb  Minar, 
and  which  may,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  an  almost  con- 
temporary work.  In  the  Koel  Minar  the  entrance  door  is  to 
the  north,  exactly  as  in  the  Kutb  Minar.  In  both  instances, 
I  believe  that  it  was  so  placed  chiefly  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Muazzin  when  going  to  call  the  faithful  to  prayer.  It 
think,  also,  that  Syad  Ahmad  has  overlooked  tlie  fact  that  the 
Minars  of  modern  days  are  "  engaged"  towers,  that  is,  they 
form  the  ends  of  the  firout  wall  of  the  Mosque,  and,  as  the 
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back  wall  of  every  Mos^iuc  is  to  the  westward,  the  entrances 
to  the  "  engaged"  Minars  must  necessarily  he  to  the  eastward. 
But  the  case  is  entirely  different  with  a  solitary  disengaged 
Minar,  of  which  the  entrance  would  naturally  he  on  the  side 
nearest  to  its  Masjid.  But  waiving  this  part  of  the  discus- 
sion, I  return  to  the  fact  that  the  entrance  of  the  Koel  Minar 
is  to  the  northward,  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  Kutb  Minar, 
and  that  the  entrances  to  the  two  great  tombs  of  Bahmml 
Mak,  and  Rukn-uddin  in  Multan  are  not  to  the  eastward  but 
to  the  southward,  as  are  also  those  of  the  Tiij  Mahal,  and  of 
most  other  modem  tombs.  The  only  exception  that  I  know  is 
the  tomb  of  Altamsh,  of  which  the  entrance  is  to  the  east- 
ward. The  argument  of  Syad  Ahmad  includes  also  the  posi- 
tion of  the  entrance  doors  of  Hindu  buildings,  which,  as  ho 
says,  are  always  placed  to  the  northward.  But  this  is  an 
undoubted  mistake,  as  a  very  great  majority  of  Hindu 
temples  have  their  entrances  to  the  eastward.  On  referring 
to  my  Note  books,  I  find  that,  out  of  50  temples,  of  which 
I  have  a  record,  no  less  than  38  have  their  entrances  to  the 
east,  10  to  the  west,  and  only  2  to  the  north,  both  of  which 
last  are  in  the  Fort  of  Gwalior. 

Mh. — Syad  Ahmad  further  objects  that  "  it  is  customary 
for  the  Hindus  to  commence  such  buildings  without  any 
platform  (or  plinth),  whereas  the  Muhammadans  always  erect 
their  buildings  upon  a  raised  terrace  or  platform,  as  may  ho 
seen  in  the  unfinished  Minar  of  Alauddin  Khilji."  In  this 
statement  about  the  Hindu  buildings,  Syad  Ahmad  is  again 
mistaken,  as  it  is  most  undoubtedly  the  usual  custom  of  tho 
Hindus  to  raise  their  temples  on  plinths.  I  can  point  to  the 
gigantic  Buddhist  temple  at  Buddha  Gaya  as  springing  from 
a  plinth  nearly  20  feet  in  height.  The  two  largest  temples 
in  the  Fort  of  Gwalior,  one  Brahmanical  and  the  other  Jain, 
are  both  raised  on  plinths,  so  also  are  the  elaborately  sculp- 
tured temples  of  Kajr^ha,  and  so  are  most  of  the  temples  in 
in  Kashmir.  Lastly,  the  Great  Pillar  at  Chitor  has  a  plinth 
not  less  than  8  or  10  feet  in  height,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Fcrgusson's  and  Tod's  Drawings,  and  which  Tod*  describes 
as  "  an  ample  terrace  4'2,  feet  square."  The  smaller  pillar  at 
Chitor  must  also  have  a  good  plinth,  as  Fci^usson  describes 
the  entrance  as  at  some  height  above  the  base.    That  the 
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Muhammadans  in  India  also  erect  their  buildings  on  plinths 
or  raised  terraces,  I  readily  admit ;  for,  on  the  same  principle 
that  a  Cuckoo  may  be  said  to  build  a  nest,  the  Musalmans 
usually  placed  their  buildings  on  the  sites  of  Hindu  temples 
which  they  had  previously  destroyed.  The  Mosques  at  Ma- 
thura,  Kaiioj,andJonpur,  are  signal  examples  of  this  practice. 
The  raised  terrace  is,  therefore,  only  an  accidental  adjunct  of 
the  Muhammadan  building,  whereas  it  is  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  Hindu  structure.  But  the  early  Musalm^ns  did  Tiot 
place  their  buildings  on  raised  terraces  or  platforms,  as  may 
bo  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Drawings  of  Mosques  in  Syria 
and  Persia,  which  are  given  in  iPergusson's  Hand-book.*  The 
Ghaznivides  also,  who  were  the  more  immediate  predecessors 
of  the  Indian  Musalmdns,  built  their  Minars  at  Ghazni  with- 
out plinths.  The  contemporary  tomb  of  Altamsh  is  likewise 
without  a  plinth.  Erom  all  these  facts  I  infer  that  the  early 
Musalm3,n  structures  in  India  were  usually  built  without 
plinths,  and  therefore  that  the  Kutb  Minar  is  undoubtedly  a 
Muhammadan  building. 

5<A.— Tho  last  argument  brought  forward  by  Sya<l 
Ahmad  is,  that  bells,  which  are  used  in  Hindu  worship,  aro 
found  sculptured  on  the  lower  part  of  the  basement  storey  of 
the  Kutb  Minar.  It  is  true  that  bells  are  used  in  the  daily 
worship  of  the  Hindus,  and  also  that  they  are  a  common 
ornament  of  Hindu  columns,  as  may  he  seen  on  most  of  the 
pillars  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Great  Mosque.  But  hells  are 
no  more  idolatrous  than  flowers,  which  are  used  in  such  pro- 
fusion in  the  daily  service  of  the  Hindu  temples.  The  fact 
is  that,  where  Muhammadan  mosques  have  been  buUt  of  the 
materials  stolen  from  Hindu  temples,  such  portions  of  archi- 
tectural ornament  as  were  free  from  figures  either  of  men  or 
of  animals,  were  invariably  made  use  of  by  the  conquerors. 
For  this  reason  most  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  early 
Musalmdn  buildings  is  purely  Hindu.  For  instance,  in  the 
JS-ma  Masjid  of  Kanoj,  which  is  built  entirely  of  Hindu  ma- 
terials, the  whole  of  the  concentric  circles  of  overlappinsr 
stones  in  the  central  dome,  with  only  one  exception,  still 
preserve  the  original  Hindu  ornament  unaltered.  The  ex- 
ception is  the  lowest  circle,  which  is  completely  covered  with 
Arabic  inscriptions.  One  of  the  Hindu  circles  is  made  up 
solely  of  the  Swastika  or  mystic  cross  of  the  early  Indians. 
This  symbol  is  essentially  an  idolatrous  one,  although  it  is 
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most  probable  that  the  Musalm^ns  were  not  aware  of  i(s 
significance.  But  if  the  oinamcntal  bella  of  the  Kutb  Minar 
are  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  its  Hindu  origin,  even  so  nrnst 
the  ornamental  Swastikas  of  the  Kanoj  Masjid  be  accepted 
as  evidence  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  admitted  tliat  this  Masjid 
is  built  up  entirely  of  Hindu  materials,  but  these  have  been 
skilfully  re-arranged  by  the  Moslem  Architect  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  a  mosque,  so  that  the  design  of  the  building 
is  strictly  Muhammadan,  while  its  ornamentation  is  purely 
Hindu.  I  may  add  that  one  of  the  western  pillars  that 
supports  the  central  dome  of  this  mosque  is  made  up  of  two 
old  shafts,  both  of  which  are  decorated  with  the  Hindu  bell 
and  suspending  chain. 

The  strong  evidence  which  I  have  brought  forward  in 
reply  to  the  arguments  of  Syad  Ahmad  and  others,  appears 
to  me  to  bo  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Kutb 
Minar,  which  is  essentially  a  Muhammadan  building.  But 
the  strongest  evidence  in  favor  of  this  conclusion  is  the  fact 
that  the  Musalm&ns  of  Ghazni  had  already  built  two  separate 
Minars  of  similar  design  with  angular  flutes,  whereas  the 
only  Hindu  pillar  of  an  early  date,  namely,  the  smaller 
column  at  Chitor,  is  altogether  dissimilar,  both  in  plan  and 
in  detail.  The  entrance  to  this  Hindu  tower  is  at  some 
height  above  the  ground,  while  that  of  the  Kutb  Minar  is 
absolutely  on  the  ground  level.  The  summit  of  the  Hindu 
tower  is  crowned  by  an  open  pillared  temple  of  almost  the 
same  width  as  the  base  of  tlie  building,  whereas  the  cupola 
of  the  Kutb  Minar  is  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
diameter  of  its  base.  But  this  small  cupola  of  less  than 
9  feet  in  diameter  was  peculiarly  adapted  for  one  special 
purpose  connected  with  the  performance  of  the  Muhammadan 
religion.  From  this  narrow  point  the  Muazzin  could  sum- 
mon the  faithful  to  prayer  from  all  sides  by  simply  turning 
round  and  repeating  the  Izdn,  and  on  all  sides  he  would 
be  visible  to  the  people.  The  small  size  of  the  cupola, 
which  crowns  the  Kutb  Minar,  is  a  characteristic  peculiar 
to  Muhammadan  towers  for  the  special  reason  which  I 
have  just  mentioned-  On  this  account,  therefore,  I  con- 
clude that  the  Kutb  Minar  is  a  Mdzinah  or  Muazzin's 
tower. 

That  the  Kutb  Minar  was  actually  used  as  a  JUdzinak, 
we  may  infer  from  the  records  of  Shamsi  Sirdj,  who  about 
A.  D.  1380,  records  that  the  magnificent  Min4r  in  the  J4raa 
Masjid  of    old    Delhi  was   built  by    Sultan  Shams-uddiu 
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Altamsh.  But  the  fact  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  Abulfeda, 
who  wrote  about  A.  D.  1300.  He  describes  the  Mazinah  of 
the  J4ma  Masjid  at  Delhi  as  made  of  red  stone  and  very  lofty, 
with  many  sides  and  360  steps.  Now  this  description  can 
be  apphed  only  to  the  Kuth  Minar,  which,  as  it  at  present 
stands,  has  actually  379  steps ;  but  we  know  that  the  Minar 
was  struck  by  lightning  in  the  reign  of  Eiruz  Shah,  by  whose 
orders  it  was  repaired  in  A.  D.  1368.  There  is,  therefore, 
nothing  improbable  in  the  account  of  Abulfeda  that  the 
Minar  in  his  time  had  only  360  steps.  On  the  contrary  I 
accept  the  statement  as  a  valuable  hint  towards  ascertain- 
ing the  height  of  the  original  Minor  as  completed  by  the 
Emperor  Altamsh.* 

The  object  of  building  this  lofty  column  seems  to  me  to 
be  clear  enough.  The  first  Musalmd^n  conquerors  were  an 
energetic  race,  whose  conceptions  were  as  bold  and  daring  as 
their  actions.  When  the  zealous  Muhammadan  looked  on 
the  great  city  of  Delhi,  the  metropolis  of  the  princely  Tomars 
and  the  haughty  Chohans,  his  first  wish  would  have  been 
to  humble  the  pride  of  the  infidel ;  his  second,  to  exalt  the 
religion  of  his  prophet  Muhammad.  To  attain  both  of  these 
objects,  he  built  a  lofty  column,  from  whose  summit  tho 
Muazzm's  call  to  morning  and  evening  prayer  could  bo  heard 
on  all  sides  by  Hindus  as  well  as  by  Musalmfl,ns.  The  con- 
queror's pride  was  soothed  by  the  daily  insult  and  indignity 
thus  offered  to  the  infidel,  while  his  religious  feelings  wore 
gratified  by  the  erection  of  a  noble  monument  which  towered 
majestically  over  the  loftiest  houses  in  the  city. 

The  Kuth  Minar,  as  it  stands  now,  is  238  feet  and  1  inch 
in  height,  with  a  base  diameter  of  47  feet  3  inches,  and  an 
upper  diameter  of  nearly  9  feet.  The  base  or  plinth  of  the 
pillar  is  2  feet  in  height,  the  shaft  is  234  feet  and  1  inch,  and 
the  base  or  stump  of  tho  old  cupola  is  2  feet  more ;  thus  mak- 
ing the  whole  height  238  feet  1  inch.  The  shaft  is  divided 
into  five  storeys,  of  which  the  lower  storey  is  94  feet  11  inches 
in  height,  and  the  upper  storey  is  22  feet  4  inches,  the  two 

*  6ee  Oildemmter  Scriptorum  Arabum  de  rcbuB  lodicis.    He  describes  it  u  built 

Of  the  379  aUpa  S  buloog  to  Major  Smith's  cupoU,  and  37  to  the  u[>per  ilorey  of 
22  feet  4  inchei,  which  leave  339  steps  to  tbe  tour  lower  etorej'e.  In  the  time  of  Abulfeda, 
there  must  consequently  have  been  'il  steps  abore  the  fourth  storey  to  make  up  his  total  of 
360  stops.  These  would  be  oqual  to  13  feat  in  height,  making  the  total  height  in  his  tjine 
228  feet  9  inches,  or  9  feet  4  inches  lea  thaa  Bt  present.  This  agreen  with  the  statement 
of  t^niz  Shah,  who  says— "The  MinATa  of  Sultan  Uuiz-nddin  b^n)  had  been  struck  by 
lightning,     I  repaired  it,  and  raited  it  hifiher  than  ii  vat  bc/ort,~See  Dawson's   edition  <rf 
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measurements  together  being  just  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
height  of  the  column.  The  height  of  the  second  storey  is 
50  f^t  8^  inches,  that  of  the  third  storey  is  40  feet  9^  inches, 
and  that  of  the  fourth  storey  is  25  feet  4  inches,  or  just  one- 
half  of  the  height  of  the  second  storey.  There  are  two 
other  proportions  which  may  be  noticed,  as  they  most  pro- 
bably entered  into  the  origiiml  design  of  the  building.  The 
column,  as  it  stands  now,  omitting  only  the  stump  of  the  old 
cupola,  is  just  five  diameters  iu  height;  thus,  47  feet  3  inches, 
multiplied  by  5,  gives  236  feet  3  inches  as  the  height  of  the 
colunm,  which  is  only  2  inches  in  excess  of  the  mean  measure- 
m.ent.  Again,  the  lower  storey  is  just  two  diameters  in  height. 
Both  of  those  proportions  were,  I  presmne,  intentional.  But 
there  is  another  coincidence  of  measurements,  which  is^I  think, 
too  curious  to  have  been  intentional,  namely,  that  the  circum- 
ference of  the  base  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  diameters 
of  the  six  storeys  of  the  building,  the  old  cupola  bdng 
considered  as  a  sixth  storey.* 

As  some  of  the  dimensions  here  given  differ  from 
those  recorded  by  Ensign  Blunt  in  the  Asiatic  Bosearchcs,  it 
is  necessary  that  I  should  state  that  they  are  the  mean 
results  of  two  sets  of  measurements,  the  first  taken  by 
myself  in  1839,  and  the  other  by  Sir  IVederick  Abbott 
in  1846.  I  now  give  these  measurements  in  detail  for 
comparison : 


A.  D.  1839. 

A.  D.  1840. 

Mean. 

Blimt. 

Ft.     In. 

Ft.    In. 

Fl.  In. 

Ft.  In. 

Upper    storey 

..     n     10 

23    10 

22     4 

62    6 

ith 

..     25       i 

25      4 

25    4 

23    0 

8rd 

...     40       9 

40     10 

40     8J 

40    0 

Snd 

..     50     10 

50       7 

50     81 

60    0 

Basement  „ 

...     85       3 

8*      7 

U  11 

90    0 

231     0 

234    2 

234    1 

Plinth 

2     0 

2     0 

2     0 

236     0 

236     2 

236    1 

Stump  of  old  cnpola  , 

2     0 

2    0 

2     0 

Total  present  height 

...     238     0 

233     2 

238     1 

242  6 

""^^'^ 

•  If  tbo  fifth  kUmbj  of  the  original  pillar  bore  tho  tamo  proportjou  to  tlio  tlu'rd  atarey 
o[  dght-ninotevutlu  which  thu  latU^  buara  to  the  Brat  store?,  then  ita  hvight  would  havu 
bpoo  nearly  17  teat,  mirt«ad  of  13  feet,  as  nientionod  in  tho  previous  note,  liiit  aa  the  height 
of  tho  Httj.a  iu  each  of  the  tour  lower  Ktoreys  averagea  faom  71  to  7  J  inches,  it  is  inost  p(u- 
bablo  that  they  were  of  the  aaiu^  >liiiiiii;ioiu  ia  Uio  Ufth  atoroy  aa  they  are  now,  or  mum- 
what  over  7  muliee. 
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The  only  way  in  which  I  can  account  for  the  great 
difference  of  5  feet  in  the  height  of  the  lower  storey  between 
Blunt's  measurements  taken  in  1794  and  the  actual  height 
as  it  now  stands,  is  by  supposing  that  there  must  have  been 
an  accumulation  of  rubbish  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  which 
would  have  diminished  the  actual  height  of  the  basement 
storey.  His  heights  of  the  eecond  and  third  storeys  agree 
very  closely  with  my  measurements,  but  that  of  the  fourth 
storey  is  more  than  2  feet  short  of  the  true  height.  The 
height  of  the  fifth  storey  is  not  given. 

In  recording  Blunt'a  measurements  Mr.  Fergusson  has, 
I  think,  made  a  mistake  in  excluding  the  cupola  irom  the 
ascertained  height  of  24<2  feet  6  inches.  Blunt  distinctly 
states  that  the  height  of  the  third  storey  was  180  feet,  which, 
deducted  from  242^,  will  give  no  less  than  62^  feet  for  the 
height  of  the  two  upper  storeys.  But  this  height,  as  we  know 
from  present  measurements,  is  only  25  feet  4  inches,  plus  22 
feet  4  inches,  or  altogether  47  feet  8  inches,  which,  deducted 
from  62^  feet,  leaves  14  feet  10  inches  unaccounted  for.  I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  this  must  have  been  the  height  of 
the  cupola  as  it  stood  in  A.  I).  1794.  Accepting  this  view  as 
correct,  the  true  height  of  the  Kutb  Minar  in  1794  must  have 
been  236  feet  1  inch,  plus  14  feet  10  inches,  or  250  feet  11 
inches. 

The  base  or  plinth  of  the  Kutb  Minar  is  a  polygon  of 
24  sides,  each  side  measuring  6  feet  1^  inches,  or  altogether 
147  feet.  The  basement  storey  has  the  same  number  of  faces 
formed  into  convex  flutes,  which  are  alternately  angular  and 
semi-circular.  This  last  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
inaccuracy  of  Blunt's  description  of  the  plan  as  a  polygon  of 
27  sides,*  as  any  uneven  number  of  faces  would  have  brought 
two  flutes  of  the  same  kind  together.  In  the  second  storey 
the  flutes  are  aU  semi-circular,  and  in  the  third  storey  they 
are  all  angular.  The  fourth  storey  is  circular  and  plain,  and 
the  fifth  storey  is  partially  fluted  with  convex  semi-circular 
flutes.  Round  the  top  of  each  storey  runs  a  bold  projecting 
balcony,  which  is  richly  and  elaborately  decorated.  The  three 
lower  storeys  are  also  ornamented  Aiith  belts  of  Arabic  writ- 
ing, bordered  with  richly  decorated  hands.  These  three 
storeys  are  built  entirely  of  red  sand-stone,  but  there  is  a 
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difference  in  the  colours  of  the  stone,  tliat  of  the  second  storey 
being  generally  a  pale  pinkish  buff,  while  that  of  the  third 
storey  is  a  dark  red.  The  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
fourth  storey  is  built  of  white  marble,  and  there  are  also  two 
ornamental  bands  of  white  marble  in  the  fifth  storey.  Ac- 
cording to  Ibn  Batuta,*  the  pillar  was  said  to  have  been  built 
"of  stones  from  seven  different  quaiies;"  but  I  could  not 
trace  more  than  three  different  kinds  of  stone,  viz.y  the  grey 
quartzose  rock  of  Delhi,  the  white  marble  of  Jaypur,  and  tho' 
red  sand-stone  of  the  hills  to  the  south  of  Delhi.  If,  however, 
the  different  colours  of  the  sand-stone  be  taken  into  account, 
there  are  certainly  three  distinct  colours,  or  buff,  pink,  and 
red,  which  may  be  considered  as  forming  three  distinct  varie- 
ties of  sand-stone.  The  grey  quartzose  stone  is  used  only 
in  the  interior  of  the  building,  and  the  white  marble  is  con- 
fined to  the  two  upper  storeys.  Inside  the  pillar  there  is  a 
spiral  staircase  of  376  steps  from  the  ground  level  to  the 
balcony  of  the  fifth  storey.  Above  this,  there  are  three  steps 
more  to  the  present  top  of  the  stone-work,  which  once  formed 
the  floor  of  the  paltry  pavilion  which  Major  Itobert  Smith 
was  allowed  to  stick  on  the  top  of  this  noble  column. 

In  1794,  when  Ensign  Blunt  sketched  the  Kutb  Minari 
the  old  cupola  of  Firuz  Shah  was  still  standing,  although 
much  ruined.  Blunt's  rude  sketch,  as  given  in  the  Asiatic 
Eesearchcs,  conveys  no  intelligible  idea  of  the  old  cupola, 
and  is  sarcastically  compared  by  Robert  Smith  to  "  a  large 
stone  harp."  A  better  idea  of  the  old  cupola  will  be  formed 
from  an  aqua-tint  view  of  the  pillar  given  in  Blagdon's  "  Brief 
History  of  India,"  which  was  published  about  1805.t  By 
comparing  this  view  with  the  statement  of  the  Natives  that 
the  old  cupola  was  a  "  plain  square  top  on  four  stone  pil- 
lars,"! I  think  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  restore  the 
upper  part  of  the  pillar  in  a  style  that  would  harmonize  with, 
the  rest  of  the  building.  It  is  dif&cult,  indeed,  to  conceive 
anything  more  incongruous  than  the  fiimsy  Mogul  pavilion, 
which  Robert  Smith  fixed  on  the  "  top  of  this  grand  and 
massive  specimen  of  PathAn  architecture."  lu  my  Note-hook 
of  1839,  I  find  a  remark  that  "  the  balustrades  of  the 

•  Travels  by  Dr.  Loe,  y.  111. 
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l)alconies  and  the  plain  slight  building  on  the  top  of  the  pillar 
do  not  harmonize  with  the  massive  and  richly  ornamented 
PathiLa  architecture."  Major  Smith's  parilion  was  taken 
down  in  1817  or  1818  hy  order  of  Lord  Hardingc.  I  pre- 
sume that  this  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of  his  eldest  son, 
the  present  Lord  Hardingo,  whose  known  artistic  taste  and 
still  would  at  once  have  detected  the  architectural  unfitness 
of  such  a  flimsy  pavilion  for  tho  summit  of  this  noble 
column. 

On  the  1st  of  August  1803,  the  old  cupola  of  the  Kutb 
Mioar  was  thrown  down,  and  the  whole  pillar  seriously  in- 
jured by  an  earthquake.  A  drawing  of  tho  pillar,  while  it 
was  in  this  state,  was  made  by  Captain  Elliot  upwards  of 
two  years  after  the  earthquake,  but  tho  engraving  of  this 
drawing  is  too  small  to  show  the  nature  of  the  balustrades 
of  the  balconies.  About  this  time  the  dangerous  state  of 
the  pillar  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Governor  General, 
who  authorized  the  necessary  repairs  to  be  begun  at  once. 
This  difficult  work  was  entrusted  to  Major  Robert  Smith,  of 
the  Engineers,  and  was  completed  by  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1828,  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  17,000,  with  a  further  charge  of 
more  than  Es.  5,000  for  clearing  the  ruins  around  the  pillar. 
The  intricate  nature  of  some  of  these  repairs  can  be  best 
seen  and  understood  by  an  examination  of  Mallitte's  largo 
photograph  of  the  lower  balcony.  All  the  forms  of  tho 
mouldings  have  been  carefully  preserved,  but  the  rich  orna- 
mentation has  been  omitted  as  too  costly,  and  the  new  stone- 
work is,  therefore,  quite  plain  throughout.  This  part  of  tho 
work  appears  to  have  been  done  with  much  patience  and 
skill,  and  Major  Smith  deserves  credit  for  the  conscientious 
care  which  he  bestowed  upon  it.  But  this  conunendation 
must  be  confined  to  the  repairs^  for  the  restorations  of  tho 
entrance  door-way,  of  the  balustrades,  and  of  the  cupola,  aro 
altogether  out  of  keeping  with  tho  rest  of  the  pillar. 

It  appears  from  Major  Smith's  report  that  the  old 
entrance  doorway  was  still  in  existence  at  that  time,  although 
much  broken.  This  being  tho  case,  he  should  have  adhered 
strictly  to  tho  original  design,  instead  of  which,  to  use  his 
own  words,  "  tho  former  rude  and  fractured  entrance  door  of 
the  base  of  tho  column  (was)  repaired,  and  improved  with 
new  monldingat  frieze,  and  repair  of  the  inscription  tablet." 
From  this  statement  I  infer  that  tho  whole  of  the  entrance 
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doorway  is  Smith's  own  design,  a  conclusion  which  has  already 
been  drawn  by  Mr.  Fergusaon,  who  denounces  this  work 
as  heing  "  in  the  true  style  of  Strawherry  Ilill  Gothic." 
Perhaps  it  may  not  now  he  possible  to  recover  the  original 
design,  but  its  main  features  may  be  ascertained  from  the 
other  three  existing  doorways.  All  of  these  are  plain,  and 
it  is  evident  from  Major  Smith's  account  that  the  lower  door- 
way was  also  plain,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  "rude,"  and  without 
frieze  or  mouldings,  which  were  added  by  himself.  I  con- 
fess, therefore,  that  I  should  like  to  sco  Smith's  doorway 
altogether  removed,  and  the  old  entrance  restored  in  the 
simple  hut  massive  style  of  the  other  doorways.  The 
entrance  of  the  Koel  Minar,  which  is  still  in  existence,  la 
also  plain,  and  might  be  studied  with  advantage. 

Tho  flimsy  balustrades  are  even  a  greater  eye-sore  than 
the  modem  entrance,  as  they  form  a  prominent  part  in  every 
view  of  the  building.  But  although  not  ornamental,  they 
are  useful,  and  might  on  that  account  alone  be  tolerated. 
It  would  not,  however,  be  cither  difficult  or  expensive  to 
remove  them,  and  to  furnish  new  balustrades  more  in 
harmony  with  the  rich  stylo  of  the  balconies.  Ensign  Blunt 
describes  tho  old  balustrades  as  "small  battlements;"  and 
such,  I  believe,  must  have  been  the  nature  of  the  original 
balustrades,  at  once  rich  and  massive,  like  the  battlements 
of  the  older  tombs.  The  present  balustrades  might  bo  sold 
with  advantage  in  Delhi,  as  they  belong  to  the  flimsy  stylo 
of  garden-house  architecture  of  the  present  day. 

The  history  of  the  Kutb  Minar  is  written  in  its  inscrip- 
tions. In  the  basement  storey  there  are  six  bands  or  belts  of 
inscriptions  encircling  the  tower.  The  uppermost  band  con- 
tains only  some  verses  from  the  Koran,  and  the  next  below 
it  gives  the  well  known  ninety-nine  Arabic  names  of  tho 
Almighty.  The  third  belt  contains  tho  name  and  praises  of 
Mudz-uddin,  Ahul  Mttzafar,  Muhammad  Bin  Sam.  The 
fourth  belt  contains  only  a  verse  from  the  Koran,  and  tho 
fifth  belt  repeats  the  name  and  praises  of  the  Sultan  Muham- 
mad Bin  Sdm.  Tho  lowermost  belt  has  been  too  much 
injured,  both  by  time  and  by  ignorant  restorations,  to  admit 
of  being  read,  but  Syad  Ahmad  has  traced  the  words  "  Amir- 
ul-Umra,  or  Chief  of  the  "nobles."  The  inscription  over 
tho  entraneo  doorway  recotds  that  "  this  Minar  of  Sultan. 
Sliams-uddin  Altamsh  having  been  injured,  was  repaired  during 
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the  reign  of  Sikandcr  Shah,  son  of  Bahlol,  by  Fateh  Khan, 
the  son  of  Khawas  Khan,  in  A.  H.  909  or  A.  D.  1603. 

In  the  second  storey  the  inscription  over  the  doorway 
records  that  the  Emperor  Altamsh  ordered  the  completion  of 
the  Minar.  The  lowermost  belt  contains  the  verses  of  the 
Koran  respecting  the  summons  to  prayers  on  Friday,  and  the 
upper  line  contains  tlie  praisiis  of  the  Emperor  Altamsh. 
Over  the  door  of  the  third  storey  the  praises  of  Altamsh  are 
repeated,  and  again  in  the  belt  of  inscription  round  the 
column.  In  the  fourth  storey  the  door  inscription  records  that 
the  Minar  was  ordered  to  be  erected  during  the  reign  of 
Altamsh.  The  inscription  over  the  door  of  the  fifth  storey 
states  that  the  Minar  having  been  injured  by  lightning,  was 
repaired  by  the  Emperor  Firuz  Shah  in  A.  H.  770  or 
A.  D.  136S. 

But  besides  these  long  inscriptions,  which  form  part  of 
the  architectural  ornament  of  the  pillar,  there  are  a  few  other 
short  records  which  are  worth  preserving.  On  the  basement 
storey  is  recorded  the  name  of  Fazzil,  son  of  Abul  Mu41i,  the 
Mutatcali  or  high  priest ;  and  on  one  side  of  the  third  storey  is 
found  the  name  of  Muhammad  Amircho,  Architect.  On  the 
same  storey,  also,  there  is  a  short  Nd,gari  inscription  in  one 
line  with  the  name  of  Muhammad  Saltan  and  the  date  of 
Samvat  1382  or  A.  D.  1325,  which  was  the  first  year  of 
Muhammad  Tughlak's  reign.  On  the  wall  of  the  fourth 
storey  there  is  another  Ndgari  inscription,  in  two  lines,  which 
is  dated  in  the  Samvat  year  1426  or  A.  D.  1368,  in  the 
reign  of  I*iroj  Sdh,  or  Firuz  Shah  Tughlak.  A  third  Na.gari 
inscription  is  found  on  the  south  jamb  of  the  doorway  of  the 
fourth  storey,  cut  partly  on  the  white  marble  and  partly  on  the 
red  sand-stone.  This  also  gives  the  name  of  Firuz  Shah,  but 
the  date  is  one  year  later  than  the  last,  or  Samvat  1420. 
This  is  the  longest  and  most  important  of  the  N&gari  inscrip- 
tions, but  unfortunately  it  is  not  in  such  a  state  of  preserva- 
tion, more  especially  the  upper  portion  on  the  white  marble, 
as  to  be  easily  legible.  I  can  make  out  the  words  Sri 
Vlawakarma  prasdde  ntchita,  and  towards  the  end  I  find  tlie 
title  of  Silpi,  or  "  Architect,"  applied  to  the  son  of  Chdhada 
Deva  Pdla,  named  Nana  salha,  who  repaired  the  Minar. 
But  in  the  middle  of  the  inscription  I  find  no  less  than  five 
numbers  given  in  figures,  all  of  which  are  preceded  by  the 
word  gaj,  as  gaj  22,  gnj  3,  gaj  26,  gaj   131,  and  gaj  134.     I 
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infer  irom  these  measurements  that  the  inscription  may  pro- 
hahly  be  of  some  importanee  in  determiniDg  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  repairs  that  were  executed  by  Firuz  Shah. 
As  I  read  one  passage  of  this  inscription,  the  Architect  was 
obUged  to  puU  down  (nipatit)  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
pillar.* 

It  now  only  remains  to  ascertain  who  was  the  actual 
builder  of  the  Kutb  Minar.  The  learned  Syad  Ahmad 
assigns  the  original  building  of  the  basement  storey  to  Eai 
Pithora,  and  its  adaptation  by  the  Musalmdns  to  Kutb-uddin 
Aibeg.  The  name  and  titles  of  this  King  were,  he  thinks, 
engraved  in  the  lowermost  band  of  inscriptions,  as  the  legible 
words  of  this  hand  correspond  with  a  portion  of  Aibeg's 
inscription  over  the  inner  arch  of  the  eastern  gateway  of  tbe 
Great  Jdosque.  The  completion  of  the  Minar  he  assigns  to 
Altamsh.  The  claim  of  the  Hindus  has  already  been  fully 
discussed  and  disposed  of  as  altogether  baseless.  That  of 
Kutb-uddin  Aibeg  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  the 
pillar  is  called  by  his  name,  and  partly  on  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  Muhammad  Bin  S&m  is  twice  recorded  on  the  lower 
storey  of  the  column.  The  occuirence  of  this  name  makes 
it  highly  probable  that  the  name  of  Kutb-uddin  Aibeg  was 
also  engraved  on  this  storey,  as  argued  by  Syad  Ahmed. 
"With  these  two  names  engraved  on  the  basement  storey  it 
seems  only  natural  to  conclude  tbat  the  building  of  the  pillar 
was  began  by  Aibeg  during  the  life-time  of  his  Suzerain, 
Muhammad  Bin  S3,m,  and  in  full  accordance  with  this  con- 
clusion is  the  statement  recorded  over  the  doorway  of  tho 
second  storey,  that  the  completion  of  the  pillar  was  ordered  by 
Altamsh.  Under  this  view  the  building  of  the  Minar  may 
have  been  begun  by  Aibeg  in  about  A.  D.  1200,  and  com- 
pleted by  Altamsh  in  about  1220. 

The  other  view  which  attributes  the  foundation  of  the 
pillar  to  Altamsh  is  based  chiefly,  I  beUeve,  on  the  state- 
ments of  Abulfeda  and  Shams-i-Sirdj,  which  are  supported 
by  the  inscription  of  Sikandar  Lodi  over  the  entrance 
door  of  the  pillar.    Syad  Ahmad  refers  to  the  inscription 

•  I  may  mention  tbat  the  Bum  ot  tho  two  mimbern  22  +  28  =  i8j(y,  taXen  at  tho  rain o 
o£  the  gaj  iibtoiiied  from  tha  length  of  Finis  Shah's  Liit,  namely,  1 6  U!>1  inches,  amounts  to 
fi2  feet  SI  incliej",  wLich  I  would  comiiare  with  the  hpiglit  of  the  two  upper  Hloreja  of  62  feet 
6  inelicB  as  derivctl  from  Lieutenant  Blunt's  meaaurement,  taken  before  the  pillar  waa  JnjurcU 
by  lightning. 
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over  the  doorway  of  the  second  storey,  winch  records  tliat 
Altamsh  ordered  the  completion  of  the  Minar,  as  a  proof  that 
he  did  not  commence  it.  But  another  inscription  over  the 
doorway  of  the  fourth  storey  seems  to  he  equally  explicit  in 
assigning  the  beginning  of  the  Minar  to  Altamsh.  Both 
Syad  Ahmad  and  Nawab  Zia-uddin  give  the  same  translation 
of  this  inscription,  namely,  that  "the  erection  of  this  build- 
ing was  ordered  during  the  reign  of  Shamsuddin  Altamsh." 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  order  recorded  in  this  inscrip- 
tion may  refer  to  the  foucth  storey  only,  and  as  this  limited 
view  of  its  meaning  will  bring  the  two  otherwise  conflicting 
inscriptions  into  strict  accord  with  each  other,  I  think  that 
it  may  be  accepted  as  the  most  probable  intention  of  the 
inscriber.  The  statements  of  Abulfeda,  Shams-Sirij,  and 
Sifcandar  Lodi,  all  of  which  agree  in  calling  this  pillar  the 
Minar  of  Altamsh,  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  as  conveying 
only  the  popular  opinion,  and  are  certainly  not  entitled  to 
the  same  weight  as  the  two  inscriptions  on  the  basement 
storey  which  record  the  name  and  titles  of  Muhammad  Bin 
8:1m,  the  Suzerain  of  Kuth-uddin  Aibeg,  whose  name  is  now 
attached  to  the  pillar.  The  absence  of  Altamsh's  name  in 
the  inscription  of  the  lower  storey  is,  I  thint,  a  conclusive 
proof  that  ho  himself  did  not  claim  it  as  his  own  work.* 

According  to  Syad  Ahmad,  the  Emperor  Altamsh  erected 
five  storeys  in  addition  to  the  basement  storey,  and  another 
storey  was  afterwards  added  by  Firuz  Shah ;  thus  making,  alto- 
gether, seven  storeys,  of  which  he  says  that  "  two  have  fallen 
down  and  five  remain  to  this  day.'  But'  both  of  these  state- 
ments I  believe  to  be  quite  erroneous,  for  the  mention  of  360 
steps  by  Abulfeda  in  about  A.  D.  1300,  makes  it  certain  that 
the  Minar,  as  completed  by  Altamsh,  could  not  have  been 
higher  than  the  present  one,  which  has  379  steps.  The  five 
stories  of  Altamsh  must,  therefore,  have  included  the  basement 
storey,  which,  although  begun  by  Aibeg,  was  most  probably 
completed  by  himself.  In  this  state  the  Minar  must  have 
remained  until  the  reign  of  Firuz  Tughlak,  when,  having  been 
struck  by  lightning,  it  was  repaired  by  that  Emperor  in  A.  H. 
770,  or  A.  ib.  1368.  The  nature  and  extent  of  his  repairs 
may,  I  think,  be  gathered  from  the  insciptions ;  thus,  the 
inscription  of  the  fifth  storey  is  placed  over  the  doorway,  and 
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there  is  no  record  of  any  other  Emperor  on  this  storey.  I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  whole  of  the  fifth  storey  was 
re-huilt  by  Firuz  Shah.  But  as  there  are  two  inscriptions 
of  his  reign  recorded  on  the  fourth  storey,  I  infer  that  he 
must  have  made  some  repairs  to  it  also,  although  these 
repairs  could  not  have  been  extensive,  as  the  inscription 
over  the  doorway  of  this  storey  belongs  to  the  reign  of 
Altamsh.*  Under  this  view  the  Kutb  Minar  has  always 
consisted  of  five  storeys,  from  the  time  of  its  completion  by 
Altamsh  in  about  A.  D.  1220,  down  to  the  present  day. 

Of  the  same  age  as  the  Kutb  Minar  is  the  tomb  of  the 
Emperor  Altamsh,  who  'died  in  A.  H.  633  or  A.  D.  1235. 
It  is  situated  just  outside  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Great 
Mosque,  as  enlat^d  by  Altamsh  himself.  The  interior  is  a 
square  of  29^  feet,  with  walls  7^  feet  thick,  making  the 
exterior  a  square  of  44  feet.  The  main  entrance  is  to  the 
east,  but  there  are  also  openings  to  the  north  and  south ;  and 
to  the  west  there  is  a  niche,  such  as  is  usually  found  in  a 
small  mosque.  The  interior  walls  are  decorated  throughout 
with  elaborate  and  highly  finished  ornament  of  great  beauty. 
There  is  no  roof  to  the  building,  but  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  originally  covered  by  an  overlajjping 
llindu  dome.  A  single  stone  of  one  of  the  overlapping 
circles,  with  Arabic  letters  on  it,  still  remains. 

Tbe  only  other  buildings  connected  with  the  Great 
Mosque  of  Delhi  arc  the  beautiful  south  gateway  of  the 
quadrangle,  and  the  gigantic  unfinished  Minar,  both  of  which 
were  the  work  of  Ala-uddin  Khilji,  who  reigned  from  A.  D. 
1296  to  1316.    The  south  gateway  is  called  by  Syad  Ahmad 

•  See  Bengnl  AoaUo  Society's  Journal,  1866,  p.  205,  where  Mr.  C.  J.  Ounnbell,  c.  E., 
argiies  that  the  whole  of  the  fourth  alvTuy  was  "  newly  (leaipied"  by  Finu  Shah-  I  ha-t 
»lr«irty  come  to  thin  condunion  when  I  re-visited  the  Kutb  Miiiir  in  Oi-tober  1864,  and  1  un 
Rliwi  to  have  my  vipws  corrob<)rated  bj  Mr.  Ciunpbell,  whose  long  resiclence  at  Itelhi,  and 
e-irly  training  us  a  Civil  Engineer,  give  special  weight  to  hia  opinion  on  any  architectural 
point  He  particularly  uotioea  that  the  aruhea  in  the  two  upper  atoreye  have  true  vouamire, 
wliilat  iu  three  lower  Ktoreya  they  are  all  overlipping  Hindu  arches;  I  agree,  therefore,  with 
Mr.  Campbell  that  "  the  old  tablet  of  AllamBh  Las  l«cen  einiply  re-built  into  the  new  work  of 
Finn  Shah."  But  the  chief  glory  of  tlio  Kutb  Mindr  lies  in  ita  deeply  fluted  sh.ift.  and  it« 
'  eiqiiiaite  balconies  of  bold  dei^ign  and  delicate  tracery.  All  these,  it  seuins,  we  owe  to  a 
new  claimant  who«e  name  ban  not  yet  been  mentioned.  Speaking  of  the  new  Minllr  which 
Ala-uddin  Khilji  bad  ordered  to  be  built,  Amir  Khusru  utatestUatlie  also  "directed  that  a  h«o 
ciuiing  and  cupola  should  be  added  t«  the  old  one." — Tiirikh^-AlAi  in  Downon'a  edition  of  Sir 
H.  M.  Klliot's  HiatoriariB,  HI.,  70.  From  this  1  conclude  that  the  whole  of  the  prewait  red 
Btsue  fiunng  waa  added  by  Ala-uddin.  and  that  to  hia  reign  we  mu-it  BMiRn  all  that  U  rich 
and  beautiful  iu  its  decoration,  while  the  design  aluue   belougs  to  tlie   time   uf  Kutb-uddio. 
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the  Alai  Darwdza,  or  "  Gate  of  Ala-uddin ;"  but  this  appella- 
tion is  not  known  ta  the  people.  The  age  of  the  building  is, 
howcTer,  quite  certain,  as  the  name  c£  Ala-uddin  is  several 
times  repeated  in  the  Arabic  inscriptions  over  three  of  the 
entrances,  with  the  addition  of  his  well  known  title  of 
Sikandar  Sani,  and  the  date  of  A.  H.  710  or  A.  D.  1310. 
This  date  had  already  been  anticipated,  from  the  style  of  the 
building,  by  Mr.  iPergusson,  who  considered  the  gateway  as 
at  least  a  century  more  modem  than  the  tomb  of  Alt^sh. 
The  building  is  a  square  of  34|  feet  inside,  and  66^  feet 
outside,  the  walls  being  11  feet  thick.  On  each  side  there  is 
a  lofty  doorway,  with  a  pointed  horse-shoe  arch ;  the  outer 
edge  of  the  arch  being  fretted,  and  the  underside  panelled. 
The  corners  of  the  square  are  eut  off  by  bold  niches,  the 
head  of  each  niche  being  formed  by  a  series  of  five  pointed 
horse-shoo  arches,  lessening  in  size  as  they  retire  towards  the 
angle.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  massive  and  beauti- 
ful, and  justly  merits  the  praise  which  Mr.  Eei^usson*  had 
lestowed  upon  it,  as  "  more  simply  elegant  than  any  other 
Indian  example  with  which  be  was  acquainted."  The 
interior  walls  are  decorated  with  a  chequered  pattern  of 
singular  beauty.  In  each  comer  there  are  two  windows  of 
the  same  shape  and  style  as  the  doorways,  but  only  one-third 
of  their  size.  These  are  closed  by  massive  screens  of  marble 
lattice-work.  The  exterior  walls  are  panelled  and  inlaid 
with  broad  bands  of  white  marble,  the  effect  of  which  is 
certainly  pleasing.  The  walls  are  crowned  by  a  battlemontcd 
I>arapet  and  surmounted  by  a  hemispherical  dome.  Tor 
the  exterior  view  of  the  building  this  dome  is,  perhaps,  too 
low,  but  the  interior  view  is  perfect,  and,  taken  altogether, 
I  consider  that  the  gateway  of  Ala-uddin  is  the  most  beauiU 
Jul  specimen  of  PaUiiln  architecture  that  I  have  seen. 

The  unfinished  Minar  of  Ala-uddin  stands  due  north 
from  the  Kutb  Minar  at  a  distance  of  425  feet.  This  massive 
l»illar  as  it  stands  at  present  is  built  wholly  of  the  rough 
shapeless  grey  stone  of  the  country,  and  the  surface  is  so 
uneven  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  the  Architect's 
intention  cither  to  have  faced  it  with  red  stone,  or  to  have 
covered  it  with  plaster.    The  Mjnar  stands  upon  a  plinth  4i 


•  Huid-book  of  Arctutecure,  I.,  433. 
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feet  in  width,  and  the  same  in  height,  whieh  is  raised  upon  a 
terrace  21  feet  in  breadth  and  7^  in  height.  The  rough  mass 
of  the  superstructure  is  267  feet  in  circiunference,  and  82  feet 
in  diameter  J  but  with  a  facing  of  red  stone,  this  diameter 
would  have  been  increased  to  at  least  85  feet,  or  nearly  double 
that  of  the  Kutb  Minar,  as  is  usually  stated  by  the  people.* 
The  entrance  is  on  the  east  side,  and  on  the  north,  at  same 
height,  there  is  a  window  intended  to  light  the  spiral  stair- 
case. But  the  steps  were  never  commenced,  and  there  is 
only  a  circular  passage  9  feet  9  inches  wide  around  the  central 
pillar,  which  is  26  feet  in  diameter.  The  thickness  of  the 
outer  wall  is  18  feet  3  inches,  the  whole  pUlar  being  82  feet 
in  diameter,  as  noted  abore.  The  total  height  of  the  column, 
as  it  now  stands,  is  about  75  feet  above  the  plinth,  or  87 
feet  about  the  ground  level.  The  outer  face  of  the  wall  is 
divided  into  32  sides  of  8  feet  and  ^  inch  each.  The  form 
of  each  face  or  flute  is  difficidt  to  describe,  hut  it  may  be 
likened  to  the  shape  of  a  crown  work  in  fortification,  or  to 
that  of  an  old  Roman  M  with  shallow  body  and  long  widely- 
splayed  limbs.  I  think  it  probable  that  the  central  angle 
of  each  face,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  rough  stone,  would  have 
been  modified  in  the  red  stone  feeing  into  a  shallow  curved 
flute.  The  flutes  would  have  been  4  feet  wide  and  4  feet 
apart,  with  a  deep  angle  between  them.  The  plinth  is  also 
divided  into  32  straight  faces,  or  projections,  which  are 
separated  by  the  same  number  of  depressions  of  equal 
breadth,  the  whole  being  exactly  like  a  gigantic  cogwheel. 
Syad  Ahmad  states  that  the  'bmlding  of  this  Minar  was 
commenced  in  A.  H.  711  or  A.  D.  1311 ;  but  as  Ala-uddin 
did  not  die  until  A.  D.  1316,  the  work  was  probably  stopped 
some  time  before  the  end  of  his  reign.  I  suspect,  indeed, 
that  the  work  was  actually  stopped  in  the  following  year, 
as  I  find  from  Perishta  that  in  A.  D.  1312  the  King  became 
so  extremely  ill  that  his  wife  and  son  entirely  neglected 
him,  while  his  Minister  exercised  all  the  powers  of  the  State, 
and  even  aspured  to  the  throne.  As  the  King  never  rallied, 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  all  the  expensive  works  of  Ala- 
uddin  then  in  progress  may  have  been  stopped  by  the 
Minister,  who  wished  to  secure  the  money  for  himself.      . 

*  Amir  Khtinru,  iu  Lia  Tftrikh-i-Alai,  ilistiticUy  stiitfn  tint  ho  ordcml  ttie  circumfer- 
ence of  tlio  iiow  Uiuiir  Ut  Lki  liuaJ/U  Uut  vi  tliu  old  vne,  uiJ  to  uuko  it  higlicr  iu  Uiu  ijiiuie 
pruiurtiuu. 
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The  Fort  of  Siri,  with  Ala-uddin's  celebrated  palace  of 
"  The  Thousand  Pilhirs,"  has  been  identified  by  Measrs.  Cope 
and  Lewis,  and  also  by  Lieutenant  Bui^ess,  the  Surveyor  of 
the  ruins  of  Delhi,  with  the  citadel  of  Rai  Pithora's  fort,  in 
the  midst  of  which  stands  the  Kutb  Minar.  But  in  describ- 
ing this  fort  I  have  already  brought  forward  strong  reasons 
to  show  that  it  was  the  ancient  Ldlkot  of  Anang  Pa,l,  and 
I  now  propose  to  follow  up  the  same  argument  by  proving 
that  the  true  site  of  Siri  was  the  old  ruined  fort  to  the  north- 
east of  Rai  Pithora's  fort,  which  is  at  present  called  Sh&,hpur.  ■ 
A  glance  at  the  Sketch  Map  of  the  ruins  of  Delhi,*  which 
accompanies  this  account,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make 
the  following  argument  quite  clear. 

Sharaf-uddin,  the  historian  of  Timur,  describes  Delhi 
as  consisting  of  three  cities,  and  as  quite  distinct  from  Eiruza- 
bad,  near  which  the  conqueror's  camp  wns  pitched.  These 
three  cities  were  Siri,  Jahdn-pandh,  and  old  Delhi.  To  the 
north-east  was  Siri,  the  walls  of  which  formed  a  circle,  and 
to  the  south-west  was  old  Delhi,  similar  in  form  but  larger 
than  Siri,  and  the  space  between  the  two  forts,  which  was 
much  larger  than  old  Delhi,  was  Jahdn-pandh.  The  rela-  . 
tive  sizes  and  positions  of  the  three  cities  are  here  so 
accurately  described  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  mistake 
them.  Siri  answers  exactly  to  Shdhpur,  not  only  in  size 
and  position,  but  also  in  shape ;  for,  though  not  circular,  it 
is  certainly  oval.  To  the  south-west  of  ShUhpur  lies  the  fort 
of  Rai  Pithora,  which,  therefore,  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
old  Delhi  of  Sharaf-uddin,  both  in  its  size  and  in  its  position, 
and  somewhat  also  in  its.  form,  which  may  be  described 
as  an  oblong  square  with  the  corners  cut  off.  The  name 
of  old  Delhi  was  appropriately  applied  to  the  fort  of  Rai 
Pithora  as  by  far  the  most  ancient  of  the  three  cities. 
Between  Siri  and  old  Delhi  was  Jah&n-pandh,  a  name  which 
is  still  apphed  to  the  old  walled  city  between  ShAhpar  and 
Rai  Pithora's  fort ;  and  as  the  size  of  this  city  is  more  than 
double  that  of  Rai  Pithora's  fort,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  its  identity  with  the  Jahau-pan^h  of  former  days. 

I  now  turn  to  Ferishta's  account  of  Turghai  Khan's 
invasion  of  India  during  the  reign  of  Ala-uddin,  the  founder 


•  See  Plate  No.  XXXV. 
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of  Siri.  In  A.  IT.  703  or  A.  D.  1303  the  Mogul  Chief 
roached  Delhi  with  120,000  horse  and  encamped  on  the 
bank  of  the  Jumna,  most  probably  about  the  spot  where 
Humayun's  tomb  now  stands,  as  that  is  the  nearest  point  of 
the  river  towards  old  Delhi.  "  The  King,"  as  rerishta 
relates,  "  was  in  no  condition  to  face  the  enemy  on  eqnal 
terms,  and,  therefore,  contented  himself  with  entrenching  his 
infantry  on  the  plain  beyond  the  suburbs  till  he  could 
collect  the  forces  of  the  distant  districts."  But  after  the 
lapse  of  two  months  the  Mogul  troops  were  seized  with  a 
panic,  and  retreated  precipitately  to  their  own  country. 
The  historian  then  relates  that  "  AJa-uddin,  relieved  from  the 
perils  of  this  invasion,  caused  a  palace  to  be  built  on  the 
spot  where  he  had  entrenched  himaelfy  and  directed  the 
citadel  of  old  Delhi  to  be  pulled  down  and  built  anew."* 
Now  the  spot  where  the  King  entrenched  himself  may  be 
fixed  with  some  precision,  partly  from  Fcrislita's  description 
that  it  was  outside  the  suburbs,  and  partly  from  the  strategi- 
cal consideration  that  it  must  have  been  on  the  north-cast 
side  facing  towards  the  enemy,  and  covering  the  city.  On 
this  side  the  suburbs  of  old  Delhi  extended  for  a  consider- 
able distance.  We  know,  also,  that  they  were  without  walls, 
because  the  Moguls  plundered  them  during  their  stay,  an(l 
because  they  were  afterwards  enclosed  by  Muhammad 
Tughlak,  when  they  received  the  separate  name  of  Jalian- 
pan^h.  Immediately  in  front  of  these  suburbs,  and  facing 
towards  the  enemy,  is  the  old  ruined  fort  of  Sh&bpur,  auil 
inside  the  western  half  of  this  fort  there  still  exist  the  re- 
mains of  a  large  palace  and  other  buildings.  This  should 
be  the  site  of  the  celebrated  Kasr-Mazdr-Sut^n,  or  "  Palace 
of  One  Thousand  Pillars,"  otherwise  Maz&r  Mi?idr,  or 
"  thousand  minarets,"  which  Ala-uddin  built  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  entrenched  himself. 

There  is  yet  one  more  evidence  which  I  can  bring  forward 
in  favour  of  the  identification  of  Siri  with  Sh&hpur.  In  the 
Ain  Akbari  it  is  related  that  Shir  Shah  destroyed  the  city  built 
by  Ala-uddin,  which  was  called  Siri,  and  founded  another.t 
Again,  in  the  Araish-i-Mahfil  it  is  recorded  that  Shir  Sljali 
pulled  down  the  Kushak  Sahz,  or  the  "  Green  Palace,"  and 

*  Brigg'a  tmnsliition,  I.,  354. 

t  OUdwin'a  tnuuUtioD,  II.,  SC. 
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built  a  new  city.  Syad  Ahmad  repeats  the  same  story, 
adding  that  the  materials  of  the  old  fort  and  palace  of  Siri 
were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  fort  of  Shir-Shah- 
Kot.  From  tbese  accounts  it  is  quite  certain  that  Swi 
cannot  be  identified  with  the  citadel  that  surrounds  the 
Eutb  Minar,  for  the  walla  of  Siri  were  pulled  down 
and  the  materials  removed  by  Shir  Shah,  while  the  walls 
of  the  Kutb  Minar  Citadel  are  still  standing.  And,  further, 
it  seems  almost  certain  that  Sh&hpur  must  be  SiH,  because 
of  its  vicinity  to  the  new  site  of  Shir  Shah's  fort,  for  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  belicTe  that  the  King  would  have  brought 
his  building  stones  from  the  Kutb  Minar,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles,  when  he  eould  have  obtained  them  from  Sh§.bpur, 
which  is  only  half  the  distance.  That  he  did  obtain  his. 
materials  from  the  latter  place,  and  not  from-  the  former,  may 
lie  regarded  as  almost  certain,  for  the  very  su£Bcient  reason 
that  the  walls  of  ShS.hpur  have  actually  been  removed,  while 
those  of  the  Kutb  Citadel  are  still  standing. 

The  only  evidence  in  favour  of  the  identification  of 
fiiri  with  the  Kutb  Citadel  is  the  fact  which  Perishta  records,, 
that  the  eitadel  of  old  Delhi  was  re-built  by  Ala-uddin,  and 
the  existence  near  the  Kutb  Minar  of  the  remains  of  an 
old  Palace,  which  still  be^^  this  King's  name.*  As  the 
historian  does  not  mention  the  new  city  of  Siri,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  inferred  thai  the  re-building  of  the  citadel 
of  old  Delhi  was  only  a  perverted  account  of  the  founding 
of  the  new  city  of  Siri.  I  see  no  reason,  however,  why 
Ferishta's  statement  should  not  be  accepted  exactly  as  it 
stands,  for,  on  summing  up  the  works  of  Ala-uddiu,  he 
recordst  that,  during  his  reign,  "  Palaces,  Mosques,  Uni- 
versities, Baths,  Mausolea,  Forls,  and  all  kinds  of  public 
and  private  buildings  seemed  to  rise  as  if  by  magic.  As 
from  this  account  it  would  appear  that  Ala-uddin  built 
more  than  one  fort,  and  founded  more  than  one  palace, 
I  see  no  di£Bculty  in  assigning  to  him  the  building  of  the 
palace  near  the  Kutb  Minar,  and  the  re-building  of  the 
citadel  of  old  Delhi,  as  well  as  the  founding  of  the  new 
city  of  Siri  and  its  celebrated  Palace  of  Kasi'Sazdr-mituii, 
or  "  The  Thousand  Pillars."  Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
another  statement  made  by  Ferishta  regarding  the  meeting 


*  According  to  Lieutenant  Burgees'  Uap  of  the  iUiini  of  Delhi. 
f  Brigg'B  tmialaUoD,  I.,  3S9. 
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of  NiBrat  Shah  and  Mullu  Khan  in  the  Palace  of  Siri  at  the 
tomb  of  Khwaja  Kutb-uddin  Bakhtiir  Kaki.  But  this  state- 
ment, and  others  connected  witii  the  confused  history  of  this 
period,  only  shows  that  Ferishta  was  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  topography  of  ancient  Delhi.  Thus  he  records  that 
Mahmud  Shah  occupied  old  Delhi,  and  Nnsrat  Shah  held 
Firmabad,  while  Siri  was  in  the  possession  of  Muim  Khan 
and  other  Nobles  who  professed  neutrality.  He  then  relates 
that  Muim  made  overtures  to  Nusrat,  who  came  to  Siri,  when 
a  mutual  compact  was  sworn  at  the  tomb  of  Khwaja  Kuth- 
uddin  in  Siri.  But  as  this  tomb  is  close  to  the  Kutb  Minar, 
and  within  the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  old  Delhi,  which  was 
then  held  by  Mahmud,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Nusrat  and  Mullu  to  have  met  there.*  I  would  suggest 
that  the  place  of  meeting  may  have  been  the  shrine  of  the 
famous  Saint  called  Chirdgh  Delhi,  or  the  "  Lamp  of  Delhi,'* 
which  is  just  outside  the  south-east  comer  of  Shihpur  or 
Siri. 

My  identification  of  Siri  with  ShAhpur  has  been  eon- 
tested  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Campbell,  c.  E.f  I  have  now  gone  ovef 
the  whole  subject  again  very  carefully,  and  I  have  found  the 
most  ample,  complete,  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
absolute  correctness  of  my  identification.  A  brief  abstract 
of  the  principal  facts  is  all  that  need  he  given  in  this  place : 

Ist. — Whenever  Siri  is  mentioned  before  Ala-uddin  built 
his  fort  in  A.  H.  703,  it  is  described  &&  a  plain  outside  the  city' 
of  Delhi,  on  which  armies  encamp.  Thus  Amir  Khusru 
states  that  the  left  wing  of  the  army  of  KaikubM  in  A.  H. 
687  was  encamped  at  Indrpat,  the  centre  at  Siri,  and 
the  right  wing  at  Tilpat.f  Siri  was,  therefore,  just  half  way 
between  Indrpat  and  Tilpat,  which  corresponds  exactly  wiUi 
the  position  of  Sh&hpur. 

2nd. — In  A.  H.  695,  when  Ala-uddin,  after  the  murder  of 
his  uncle,  advanced  against  Delhi,  he  encamped  on  the  plaia 
of  Siri,  while  his  cousin  Rukn-uddin  Ibrahim  still  held 
Delhi.§ 

•  NoU. — I  would  Biiggetit  ihiit  Fciislita  raoj  havo  eubslitiital  the  unaio  of  Bakhf.iilr 
Eftki,  who  WHS  cumcaunly  uilJed  Sm/ian  Zamir  fur  thut  of  Ittl/uin  Clurdylt,  wbuui:  fiuuv  was 
mure  local. 

t  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  1866,  p.  208. 
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^rd. — In  A.  H.  697,  when  KuUugh  Khwaja  advanced 
against  Delhi,  great  anxiety  prevailed  because  the  old  forti- 
fications had  not  been  kept«in  repair.  The  people  crowded 
into  the  city ;  but  "  the  Sultan  marched  oui  of  Delhi,  with 
great  display  and  pitched  his  tent  in  Siri.* 

4ith. — On  a  second  invasion  of  the  Moguls  "  the  Sultan 
again  left  the  city  and  encamped  at  Siri,  where  the  superior 
numbers  and  strength  of  the  enemy  compelled  him  to 
entrench  his  camp."t 

hth. — After  this,  says  Bami,  he  "built  a  palace  at 
Siri.  He  took  up  his  residence  there,  and  made  it  his 
capital,  so  that  it  became  a  flourishing  place.  He  ordered 
the  fort  of  Delhi  to  be  repaired."  Amir  KhusruJ  also  men- 
tions the  building  of  the  neiG  fort  of  Delhi,  and  the  repairs 
of  the  old  oue.  From  Abul  Fazl  we  learn  that  "  Sultan 
Ala-uddin  built  another  city  and  a  new  fort  which  they  called 
Siri."§ 

Qth. — Ibn  Batutall  says,  "fD4r  ul  Khilifat  Siri  was  atotally 
separate  and  detached  town,  situated  at  such  a  distance  iirom 
old  Delhi  as  to  necessitate  the  construction  of  the  walls  of 
Jahdn-panah,  to  bring  them  within  a  defensive  circle ;  and 
that  the  Hauz-i-th3.s  intervened,  in  an  indirect  lino,  between 
the  two  localities."  Ibn  Batuta  was  one  of  the  Magistrates 
of  Delhi  about  30  years  after  Alau-ddin's  death;  and  the 
Hauz-i-Khas  still  exists  to  the  west  of  the  direct  road 
between  Sb^hpur  and  Kila  Eai  Htbora,  that  is,  between  Siri 
and  old  Delhi. 

1th. — Bamif  states  that  the  fort  of  Siri  was  finished 
during  the  life-time  of  Ala-uddin,  and  from  Amir  Khusru**  we 
loam  that  Mubarak  "ordered  the  completion  of  the  fort  and 
city  of  Delhi  begun  by  his  father  (Ala-uddin),  that  is,  Lalkot, 
and  Kila  Rai  Fithora,  which  the  father  had  ordered  to  be 
repaired." 

•  Bami  in  Elliot,  III.,  166. 
t  Binii  in  Elliot,  III.,  19a 
J  ElUot,  lU.,  70. 
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8ih. — ^Bami  describes  Siri  as  a  "  spacious  and  extensive 
plain,"  and  states  that  his  uncle,  the  Kotwal  of  Delhi,  advised 
the  Emperor  to  erect  a  villa  at  Siri  where  he  would  be  able 
"  to  take  his  hawks  and  fly  them."* 

9tk. — It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  the  proofs  that  Siri 
■was  not  the  citadel  of  old  Delhi,  which  now  surrounds  the 
Kutb  Minar.  I  will,  therefore,  close  this  note  with  a  clear 
and  vivid  description  of  Delhi,  taken  from  the  autobiography 
of  Timur.t  "  When  my  mind  was  no  longer  occupied  with 
the  destruction  of  the  people  of  Delhi,  I  took  a  ride  round 
the  cities.  Siri  is  a  round  city.  Its  buildings  are  lofty ;  they 
are  surrounded  by  fortifications  built  of  stone  and  brick,  and 
they  are  very  strong;  old  Delhi  also  has  a  similar  strong  fort, 
but  it  is  larger  than  that  of  Siri.  From  the  fort  of  Siri  to 
that  of  old  Delhi,  which  is  a  considerable  distance,  there 
runs  a  strong  wall  built  of  stone  and  cement.  The  part 
called  Jahdn-panih  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  inhabited 
city.  The  fortifications  of  the  three  cities  have  30  gates, 
Jahan-panSb  has  13  gates,  seven  on  the  south  side  bearing 
towards  the  east,  and  six  on  the  north  side  bearing  towards 
the  west.  Siri  has  seven  gates,  four  towards  the  outside, 
and  three  on  the  inside  towaixls  Jah4n-pan4h.  The 
fortifications  of  old  Delhi  have  10  gates,  some  opening  to- 
wards the  exterior,  and  some  towards  the  interior  of  the 
city."  This  extract  corroborates  the  account  which  I  have 
given  in  the  text  from  Sharaf-ud-din. 

The  next  monuments  in  point  of  time  are  the  grand  old 
fort  of  Tughlakabad,  with  the  tomb  of  its  founder  Tughlak 
Shah,  and  the  castle  of  his  son  Mahammad,  called  Adilabad, 
and  the  city  named  JahAn-panAh. 

The  fort  of  TughlakS.b&d  may  be  described,  with  toler- 
able accuracy,  as  a  half  hexagon  in  shape,  with  three  faces 
of  rather  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  nule  in  length  each, 
and  a  base  of  one  mile  and-a-half,  the  whole  circuit  being  only 
one  furlong  less  than  four  miles.  The  fort  stands  on  a  rocky 
height,  and  is  built  of  massive  blocks  of  stone,  so  laj^e  and 
heavy  that  they  must  have  been  quarried  on  the  spot.  The 
largest  stone  which  I  observed  measured  14  feet  in  length 

*  Major  Fiilkr's  tr.itiahtiou  in  Bengal  Aaiatic  Society's  Juumal,  1869,  p.  200. 
t  MalfuEit-i-Timuri,  iu  Elliot,  III.,  «7. 
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by  two  feet  two  inches  and  one  foot  ten  inches  in  breadth  and 
thickness,  and  must  have  weighed  rather  more  than  six.  tons. 
The  short  faces  to  the  west,  north,  and  east,  are  protected  by 
a  deep  ditch,  and  the  long  face  to  the  south  by  a  lai^e  sheet 
of  water,  which  is  held  up  by  an  embankment  at  the  south- 
east comer.  On  this  side  the  rock  is  scarped,  and  above  it 
the  main  walls  rise  to  a  mean  height  of  40  feet,  with  a 
parapet  of  seven  feet,  behind  which  rises  another  wall  of  15 
feet,  the  whole  height  above  the  low  ground  being  upwards  of 
90  feet.  In  the  south-west  angle  is  the  citadel,  which  occupies 
about  one-sixth  of  the  area  of  the  fort,  and  contaios  the 
ruins  of  an  extensive  palace.  The  ramparts  are  raised,  as 
usual,  on  a  line  of  domed-rooms,  which  rarely  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  which,  no  doubt,  formed  the  quarters  of 
the  troops  that  garrisoned  the  fort.  The  walls  slope  rapidly 
inwards,  even  as  much  as  those  of  Egyptian  buildings.  I'be 
rampart  walls  are  pierced  with  loop-holes,  which  serve  also  to 
give  light  and  air  to  the  soldiers'  quarters.  The  parapets  are 
pierced  with  low  sloping  loop-holes,  which  command  the 
foot  of  the  wall,  and  are  crowned  with  a  line  of  rude  battle- 
ments of  solid  stone,  which  are  also  provided  with  loop-holes. 
The  walla  are  built  of  large  plainly  dressed  stones,  and  there 
is  no  ornament  of  any  kind.  But  the  vast  size,  the  great 
strength,  and  the  visible  sobdity  of  the  whole  give  to 
Tughlakabad  an  air  of  stern  and  massive  grandeur  that  is 
both  striking  and  impressive. 

Hie  Fort  of  Tughlakabad  has  13  gates,  and  there  are 
three  inner  gates  to  the  citadel.  It  contains  seven  tanks  for 
water,  besides  the  ruins  of  several  large  buildings,  as  the 
JS,ma  Masjid  and  the  Birij  Mandir.  The  upper  part  of  the 
fort  is  fidl  of  ruined  houses,  but  the  lower  part  appears  as 
if  it  had  never  been  fully  inhabited.  Syad  Ahmad  states  that 
the  fort  was  commenced  in  A.  D.  1321  and  finished  in 
1323,  or  in  the  short  period  of  two  years.  It  is  admitted  by 
all  that  the  work  was  completed  by  Tughlak  himself ;  and  as 
his  reign  lasted  for  only  four  years,  from  1321  to  1325,  the 
building  of  the  fort  must  have  been  pushed  forward  with 
great  vigour. 

The  fine  Tomb  of  Tughlak  Shah  was  built  by  his  son 
Muhammad,  who  is  not  without  suspicion  of  having  caused 
his  father's  death.  In  A.  D.  1304,  during  the  reign  of 
Ala-uddin,  a  second  army  of  4,000  Mogul  horse  burst  into 
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the  Panjdb  and  plundered  the  country  as  for  as  Amroha,  in 
Bohilkhand,  but  they  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by 
Tughlak  Khan,  who,  aa  a  reward  for  his  services,  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  the  PanjAb.  In  the  following  year  a 
third  Mogul  Army  of  57,000  horse  invaded  India  and 
ravaged  Multan ;  but  this  army  was  also  defeated  by  Tughlak 
with  such  tremendous  slaughter  that  it  is  said  only  3,000 
prisoners  survived  the  defeat.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same 
year,  a  fourth  inavsion  of  Moguls  was  driven  back  by  the 
same  able  commander,  whose  very  name  at  last  inspired  such 
terror  amongst  the  Moguls  that  the  women  made  use  of  it 
to  quiet  their  children ;  and  whenever  a  man  showed  any 
alarm,  his  companions  would  ask  "  why  do  you  start  ?  Have 
you  seen  Tughlak  ?"  From  A.  D.  1305  to  1321  Ghdzi  Beg 
Tughlak  was  Governor  of  the  PanjAb,  residing  some  times  at 
Labor,  and  some  times  at  Bepalpur  and  Multan.  In  the  Fort 
of  Multiln  he  built  a  magnificent  tomb  for  himself,  which 
exists  to  this  day  under  the  title  of  Ilokn-i-Alam,  a  name 
derived  from  Rukn-uddin,  a  very  holy  Saint  of  those  days, 
the  son  of  Bahil-uddin  Zakaria,  more  commonly  called 
Bahiiwal  Ilak.  The  people  of  Miiltiln  say  that  Muhammad 
presented  the  tomb  to  Rukn-uddin  to  secure  bis  silence  in 
the  matter  of  his  father's  death ;  but  agreeably  to  another 
version,  Tughlak  himself  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
E-ukn-uddin  by  an  attempt  to  carry  off  one  of  his  women.  The 
angry  Saint  prophesied  that  he  would  never  reach  Delhi, 
and  accordingly  he  was  killed  near  Tilpat  just  as  he  was 
about  to  enter  Delhi.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  some  truth  in 
this  tradition,  as  we  learn  from  Ibn  Batuta*  that  Itukn- 
uddin  was  the  most  noted  Saint  in  India,  and  that  his  fame 
had  extended  even  to  Alexandria.  Under  any  circumstances 
it  was  politic  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  this  influential 
personage,  and  the  worthy  Saint  himself  was  no  doubt 
highly  gratified  with  the  magnificence  of  the  gift.  In  Delhi 
itself  the  death  of  Tughlak  is  attributed  to  another  Saint, 
the  famous  Nizim-uddin  Auliya,  some  of  whose  labourers 
had  been  seized  to  work  on  the  walls  of  Tughlakabad.  Tlie 
holy  man  remonstrated  angrily,  and  his  words  were  conveyed 
to  Tuglilak  then  absent  in  Bengal,  who  remarked  tliat,  oa 
his  return  to  Dellii,  he  would  humble  the  proud  Saint.  Tho 
threat  was  told  to  Niz:Xm-uddin,  who  merely  remarked — "  he 
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will  never  return  to  Delhi."  Wten  the  Emperor  left  Bengal 
on  Lis  rotiurn  to  the  capital  the  Saint  was  reminded  of  his 
prophecy,  to  which  he  replied  "  Delhi  is  far  off  (DihU  dttr 
asi,  or  J)ihli  dur  hai).  As  the  Emperor  approached  nearer 
and  nearer,  he  made  the  same  remark ;  and  even  when  he  had 
reached  AfgliAnpur  within  four  miles  of  Tughlakabad,  he 
repeated  his  former  words  "Delhi  is  far  off," — Tughlak  was 
killed  at  AfghAnpur,  and  the  words  of  the  holy  man  became 
a  proverb,  which  is  still  in  common  use.  Nizam-uddin  died 
a  few  years  afterwards,  and  his  tomb  was  erected  at  the 
expense  of  Muhammad,  out  of  gratitude,  as  the  people  say, 
for  bis  assistance  in  placing  him  on  the  throne. 

I  have  referred  to  this  earlier  tomb  of  Tughlak,  which 
still  exists  in  the  fort  of  Mult&n,  as  it  is  the  oldest  buUding 
that  I  have  seen  with  the  rapidly  sloping  walls,  \rhieh  form 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  Delhi  tomb.  The  Rokn- 
i-illam,  however,  is  octagonal,  with  small  towers  at  the 
angles,  and  is,  besides,  a  much  larger  building,  the  inside 
diameter  being  56  feet,  and  the  outer  diameter  76  feet.  But 
the  Multftn  tomb  is  built  entirely  of  brick,  while  the  Delhi 
tomb  is  built  throughout  of  stone,  and  is  ornamented  with 
white  marble. 

The  tomb  of  Tugblak  Shah  is  situated  outside  the 
southern  wall  of  Tughlakabad,  in  the  midst  of  the  artificial 
lake  already  deseribed,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  pentagonal  out- 
work, which  is  connected  with  the  fortress  by  a  causeway 
600  feet  in  length,  supported  on  27  arches.  The  stern  beauty 
and  massive  strength  of  this  tomh  have  justly  elicited  the 
following  warm  praises  of  Mr.  Fergusson:*  "The  sloping 
walls  and  almost  Egyptian  solidity  of  this  Mausoleum,  com- 
bined with  the  bold  and  massive  towers  of  the  fortification 
that  surround  it,  form  a  picture  of  a  warrior's  tomb  un- 
rivalled anywhere."  In  this  praise  I  heartily  concur,  with 
only  one  reservation  in  favour  of  the  situation  of  the  Multiln 
tomb,  which,  besides  being  both  larger  and  loftier,  is  placed 
on  the  very  top  of  the  fort  close  to  the  northern  wall. 

In  plan  the  Delhi  tomb  is  a  square  of  38^  feet  interior 
and  61-i^-  feet  exterior  dimensions.  The  outer  walls  are  38-J- 
feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  battlement,  with  a  slope  of 
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2*333  inches  per  foot.  At  this  rate  the  whole  slope  is  7§ 
feet  in  38^  feet.  The  walls  at  base  are  11^  feet  tMck,  and 
at  top  only  4  feet,  but  the  projecting  mouldings  of  the  in- 
terior increase  the  thickness  of  wall  at  the  springing  of  the 
dome  to  about  6  or  7  feet,  or  perhaps  more,  for  I  had  no 
means  of  making  measurements  so  high  up.  The  diameter 
of  the  dome  is  about  34  feet  inside  and  about  4A  feet  out- 
side, with  a  height  of  20  feet.  The  whole  height  of  the 
tomb  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is  70  feet,  and  to  the  top  of  the 
pinnacle  about  80  feet. 

Each  of  the  four  sides  has  &  lofty  doorway  in  the  middle,. 
24  feet  in  height,  with  a  pointed  horse-shoe  arch  fretted  on 
the  outer  edge.  There  is  a  smaller  doorway,  only  6  feet  lOi 
inches  in  width,  but  of  the  same  form,  in  the  middle  of  each 
of  the  great  entrances,  the  archway  being  filled  with  a  whit© 
marble  lattice  screen  of  bold  pattern.  The  decoration  of  the 
exterior  depends  chiefly  on  difference  of  colour,  which  is 
effected  by  the  free  use  of  bands  and  borders  of  white  marble, 
with  a  few  panels  of  black  marble,  on  the  large  sloping  sur- 
faces of  red-stone.  The  horse-shoe  arches  are  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  a  broad  band  of  the  same  goes  completely  round  the 
building  at  the  springing  of  the  arches.  Another  broad  band 
of  white  marble  in  upright  slabs,  4  feet  in  height,  goes  all 
round  the  dome  just  above  its  springing.  The  present  effect 
of  this  mixture  of  colours  is  certainly  pleasing,  but  I  believe 
that  much  of  its  beauty  is  due  to  the  mellowing  hand  of 
'  time,  which  has  softened  the  crude  redness  of  the  sand-stone» 
as  well  as  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  marble.  The  building 
itself  is  in  very  good  order,  but  the  whole  interior  of  the 
little  fort  in  which  it  stands  is  filled  with  filthy  hovels  and 
dirty  people,  and  the  place  reeks  with  ordure  of  every 
description.  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  the  whole  of 
these  hovels  should  be  removed,  and  the  interior  of  the  fort 
cleaned.*  The  people  might  be  located  in  Tughlakabad,  only 
200  yards  to  the  north,  where  there  are  hundreds  of  domed- 
rooms  under  the  ramparts,  all  in  good  repair  and  quite 
unoccupied. 

Inside  the  Mausoleum  there  are  three  tombs,  which  are 
said  to  be  those  of  Tughluk  Shah  and  his  Queen,  and  their 
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son  Juna-Khan,  wbo  took  the  name  of  Muhammad  when  he 
ascended  the  throne.  This  Prineo  was  the  most  accomplished 
of  all  the  Pathin  Sovereigns  of  India;  hut  he  was  also  the 
most  inhumanly  cruel  and  most  madly  tyrannical  of  them  all. 
His  cruelties  were  witnessed  by  his  cousin  and  successor  Firuz 
Tughlak,  who  adopted  one  of  the  most  curious  expedients 
which  the  mind  of  man  has  ever  conceived  for  obtaining  the 
pardon  of  his  tyrannical  predecessor.  I  quote  the  words  of 
Firuz  himself,  as  given  by  Ferishta,*  from  the  inscriptions  on 
the  Great  Mosque  of  Firuzahad.  "  I  have  also  taken  pains 
to  discover  the  surviving  relations  of  all  persons  who  suffered 
from  the  wrath  of  my  late  Lord  and  Master  Muhammad 
Tnghlak,  and,  having  ■  pensioned  and  provided  for  them, 
have  caused  them  to  grant  their  full  pardon  and  forgiveness 
to  that  Prince  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  and  learned  men 
of  this  age,  whose  signatures  and  seals,  as  witnesses,  are 
affixed  to  the  documents,  the  whole  of  which,  as  far  as  lay 
in  my  power,  have  been  procured  and  put  into  a  box,  and 
deposited  in  the  vault  in  which  Muhammad  Tughlak  is  en- 
tomhed."t  This  strange  device  of  placing  the  vouchers  in 
the  tomb  ready  for  the  dead  man's  hand  to  pick  up  at  the  last 
day  is  as  bold  as  it  is  original.  It  would  be  interesting  to  read 
some  of  these  documents,  which  are,  in  all  probability,  still 
quite  safe,  as  all  the  tombs  appear  to  be  in  the  most  perfect 
order. 

Another  work  attributed  to  Muhammad  Tughlak  is  the 
small  detached  fort  of  Adilabad  or  Muhammadabad,  near 
tho  south-east  corner  of  Tughlakahad,  with  which  it  was 
once  connected  by  a  double  wall  along  tho  causeway  which 
crosses  the  intervening  low  gronnd.  This  fort  is  built  in  the 
same  style  as  Tughlakahad,  but  it  is  a  very  small  place,  as  the 
exterior  Une  of  works  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  circuit. 

But  the  greatest  work  of  Muhammad  Tughlak  was  the 
fortification  of  the  extensive  suburbs  of  Delhi,  lying  between 

•  Briggis  I-M4. 

t  TLo  Kime  statement  in  maAe  by  V\raf.  in  bia  aiit.>liit>graphj— "  ITnder  tlio  piidanco 
of  the  Almighty,  I  iirriii(!«l  tliat  the  lii^irn  of  Uiiwe  porwine  who  h.-Ml  bfcn  enniled  in  tlio  ■ 
Tcigii  of  my  L-ilo  lurd  and  putrou  iSiiltnn  Kliilmtiini^ui  Sliali,  mid  tboeo  whn  \>m\  bfeii 
deiiriveil  i>[  n  Jinib,  nose,  eyo,  band,  or  foot,  Rbuiild  be  remmuiled  tii  tho  Isto  Sultan,  and 
be  appeisod  witi  giftf,  na  that  Ihoy  oiecuted  Uuixls  declaring  their  siitiitfattiijii,  duly  ntttwtwi 
by  witneMca.  TbcHU  dcnU  viete  pot  into  n  cbeat,  which  wiw  placisi  in  the  tMr^-dmdn  at 
thohfflulof  the  tuuibof  thelatu  Sultan  in  tho  hoiic  Uiat  Qud,  in  His  great  clenifrey,  would 
bIiow  nicroy  tu  my  lat«  friend  ntiit  latron.  and  make  thoBO  persons  fcul  reconciled  to  him. — 
Seo  Elliot's  MubammadaD  Uiatoriiuu  lU.,  385.— i'uf  d/uU-t-A'nl:  Skdhi. 
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the  Hindu  fort  of  Bai  Pithora  and  the  Musalmflu  Citadel 
of  Siri.  These  suburbs  had  been  plundered  by  the  Moguls 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Ala-uddin,  and  their  un- 
protected state  fully  justified  the  rast  outlay  which  the  King 
must  have  incurred  upon  their  defences.  The  north-west 
wall  is  If  mile  in  length,  the  east  wall  is  1^  mile,  and  the 
south  wall  is  2  miles ;  the  whole  length  of  the  walls  being 
just  6  miles,  or  somewhat  more  than  the  circuit  of  the  fort 
of  Eai  Pithora.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  south  wall 
still  exists ;  but  the  east  and  north-west  walls  have  been 
pulled  down,  and  are  now  only  traceable  by  their  ruins, 
Sharaf-uddin  states  that  Jahdn-pandh  had  13  gates,  6  being 
to  the  north-west  and  7  to  the  south-west. 

Having  now  described  the  seven  forts  of  old  Delhi,  I  will 
complete  the  account  with  a  detail  of  the  number  of  gates 
in  each  of  the  forts,  which  together  make  up  the  totel  of 
"  52  gates,"  as  recorded  by  the  old  EngUsh  traveller  "William 
Finch,  and  as  preserved  by  the  people  down  to  the  present 
day  in  their  pithy  description  of  Sdt-kila  Bdwan-Barwdza 
or  "  seven  forts  and  52  gates." 


Gatet. 
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The  next  remains  in  point  of  antiquity  are  the  buildings 
of  Tiruz  Tughlak,  who  devoted  the  greater  part  of  a  long 
reign  of  nearly  40  years  (A.  D.  1361  to  1388)  to  the  con- 
struction of  numerous  works,  of  which  all  but  20  palaces, 
10  monumental  pillfurs,  and  5  tombs,  may  be  called  works 
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of  real  public  utility.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  of  these 
works  was  the  canal  which  he  drew  from  the  west  bank  of 
the  Jumna  to  supply  his  new  Capital  of  Einizahad  with 
water.  This  canal,  having  become  choked  from  neglect,  was 
cleared  out  by  Ali  Mard^n  Khan,  in  the  reign  of  Sliahj3.han 
to  furnish  the  Mogul's  new  Capital  with  water.  Having 
again  become  choked,  it  waa  once  more  cleared  out  and 
improved  by  the  ^itish  Govemnient,  and  it  is  still  flowing 
through  modem  Delhi  mider  the  name  of  the  Western 
Jumna  Canal. 

But  the  most  extensive  woric  of  Firuz  was  the  building 
of  the  new  city  of  Firuzabad,  with  its  two  palaces  of  Kushak 
Firuzabad  and  Kushak  Shikar.  Major  Lewis  has  published 
much  interesti'Dg  information  regarcung  this  new  city  from 
the  Persian  of  Sbame-i-Sir^  -40"*  'who  was  contemporary 
with  the  latter  end  of  this  Emperor's  reign.  The  new  city 
was  begun  in  the  year  A.  H.  755^  or  A.  D.  1354.  It  ex- 
tended from  the  fort  of  Indrpat  to  the  Kushak  Shifcdr,  or 
hunting  palace^  a  length  of  five  koa.  Kow  the  distance 
from  old  Delhi  is  said  to  be  also  five  koa,  which  fixes  the 
position  of  the  Kushak  Sbik&r  approximately  on  the  low  range- 
of  hills  to  the  north-west  of  the  modem  Shahj^h&nfkb&d. 
But  the  exact  position  is  absolutefy  determined  by  the  men- 
tion that  the  second  stone  pillar  from  Mirat  was  erected 
within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  as  the  stone  pillar  is  now 
lying  in  five  pieces  on  the  top  of  the  hill  close  to  Hindu 
Rao's  house.  Sharm-i-Siraj  adds  that  the  whole  distance 
from  Indrpat  to  the  Kushak  Shik&r  was  occupied  by  stone- 
houses,  mosques,  and  bazars,,  but  as  the  limits  noted  above 
include  the  whole  of  the  modem  Shalyah&n^bad,  it  is  veiy 
improbable  that  the  entire  space  was  actually  occupied.  It 
is  certmn,  however,  that  some  considerable  portion  of  the 
site  of  Shabjah&n^bSd  was  well  populated  as  the  Kdla  Masjid, 
which  was  built  in  Firuz's  reign,  is  situated  at  some  distance 
within  the  Turkom&n  Gate  of  the  present  city.  But  even  if 
thinly  inhabited,  the  population  of  Uruzabad  could  not  have 
been  less  than  that  of  Shahjahdnflb^,  as  it  was  more  than 
double  its  size.  The  number  of  inhabitants  would,  therefore, 
have  been  about  150,000  ;  and  if  we  add  100,000  moro  for 
the  population  of  old  Delhi,  the  total  number  of  inhabitants 
in  the  IndianTMetropolis  during  the  reign  of  l''iruz  Shall 
muat  have  amounted  to  one  quarter  of  a  million. 
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The  palace  of  Firuzabad,  whicli  formed  also  the  citadel 
of  the  new  city,  was  strongly  fortified  with  massive  stone 
walls  and  towers  of  more  than  Egyptian  slope.  One  of  the 
gateways,  which  still  exists,  hetween  the  well  known  Ldl 
J)arwdza  and  Firuz  Shah's  Pillar,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this 
bold,  but  rude,  architecture.  I  believe,  however,  that  wo 
now  see  these  old  buildings  under  very  favourable  circum- 
stances, as  time  has  most  effectually  stripped  off  all  tho 
flaring  and  gaudily  coloured  plaster  which  the  taste  of  those 
days  so  much  delighted  in.  I  found  it  impossible  to  trace 
the  exact  size  or  shape  of  Firuz  Shah's  Citadel,  as  many  of 
the  parts  in  the  best  preservation  appear  to  me  to  be  of 
decidedly  later  date.  Thus  the  K3,buli  Gate  or  Ldl  Durwdza, 
as  it  is  now  called  from  its  red  colour,  is  of  quite  a  different 
style  of  architecture,  and  belongs,  as  I  believe,  to  the  time 
of  Shir  Shah  of  whose  city  it  formed  the  northern  or  Kabul 
Gate.  From  what  I  was  able  to  trace,  my  opinion  is  that 
Firuz  Shah's  palace  was  much  smaller  than  the  palace  of 
Shahjilh^  in  the  modem  city. 

A  characteristic  and  favourable  specimen  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  this  age  is  the  Kdla  Mayid,  or  "  Black  Mosque," 
which  is  situated  inside  the  present  cily,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  Turkoman  Gate.  A  detailed  acconntof  this  building 
bM  been  published  by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Cope.*  According' 
to  these  authors,  the  original  name  was  most  probably  the 
Kaldn  Masjid  or  "  Great  Mosque."  This  is  no  doubt 
correct,  as,  when  I  first  visited  this  Mosque  ia  February  1838, 
the  people  in  charge  called  it  by  that  name.  The  common 
name,  however,  is  the  Kdla  Masjid.  But  I  am  quit© 
satisfied  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  original  name,  as 
the  taste  of  those  days  would  most  assuredly  have  covered 
the  whole  building  with  a  coating  of  coloured  plaster.  Tho 
present  name  of  Kdla  Masjid  could  not  therefore  have  been 
given  to  it  until  most  of  the  plaster  had  fallen  off,  and  tho 
bare  walls  of  dark-grey  quartzose  sand-stone  had  become 
visible. 

The  Kdla  Masjid  is  a  single  room  71  feet  in  length  by 
41  feet  in  breadth,  with  two  rows  of  four  pillars  each  down  the 
centre,  and  one  row  of  coupled  pOlars  along  the  front.  These 
columns  divide  the  whole  area  into  15  squares,  each  of  which 

•  Bcusal  Aniatic  Socicty'a  Journal,  1817,  l>.  GJ7. 
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is  covered  by  a  small  dome,  the  central  dome  being  somewhat 
higher  than  the  others.  The  walls  are  six  feet  thick,  with 
three  openings  at  each  end,  closed  by  massive  red  stone 
lattice-work.  In  front  of  the  building  there  is  a  small  opea 
quadrangle,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  interior  of  the 
Mosque,  and  on  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle  there  are  clois- 
ters which  are  continued  round  the  Mosque  itself.  The  whole 
is  enclosed  by  an  outer  wall  5  feet  thick,  which  forms  an 
oblong  block  of  building  140  feet  in  length  by  120  feet  in 
breadth.  On  the  outside  the  building  consists  of  two  storeys, 
the  middle  of  the  lower  storey  being  a  solid  mass,  which  forms 
the  floor  of  the  Masjid.  The  four  faces  of  the  lower  storey 
have  two  rows  of  small  rooms,  which  are  now  rented  to  petty 
shop-keepers.  This  is  the  invariable  practice  at  present,  and 
was,  no  doubt,  the  same  in  the  time  of  Firuz,  as  the  money 
thus  obtained  always  formed  the  principal  revenue,  and  even- 
tually became  the  only  income  of  the  attendants  of  a  Mosque. 
The  lower  storey  is  28  feet  in  height,  and  the  upper  storey  to 
the  top  of  the  battlements  is  38  feet,  making  a  total  height 
of  66  feet.  The  four  angles  are  supported  by  small  round 
towers  with  sloping  walls  as  plain  and  bare  as  the  rest  of 
the  building.  The  entrance  to  the  upper  storey  is  reached  by 
a  steep  flight  of  steps,  at  the  head  of  which,  but  outside  the 
general  mass  of  building,  is  a  domed  ante-room  of  small 
dimensions.  The  walls  of  the  upper  storey  are  pierced  with  a. 
row  of  arched  openings  which  correspond  in  number  and  size 
with  the  doorways  of  the  lower  storey.  These  were  once 
filled  with  bold  strong  lattice-work,  but  many  of  them  have 
been  built  up.  The  plain  but  massive  appearance  of  the  walls 
is  highly  suggestive  of  strength  and  solidity,  which  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  excellent  state  of  preservation  of  this  old 
building  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  five  centuries. 

The  small  fort  of  Indrpat,  or  Furdna  Kilah,  was  repaired 
by  the  Emperor  Humkyun  in  A.  H.  940,  or  A.  D.  1633, 
and  re-named  by  him  Din-pandh  ;  but  the  new  name  is  never 
used,  except  by  pedantic  or  bigotted  Muhammadans.  Within 
a  few  years,  or  about  A.  D.  154iO  the  works  were  much  strength- 
ened by  Shir  Shah,  who  made  Indrpat  the  Citadel  of  his  new 
city  under  the  name  of  Shirgarh,  by  which  it  is  now  very 
generally  known,  although  Puruim  Kilah,  or  "  the  old  Fort," 
is  perhaps  the  most  common  appellation.  The  lofty  massivo 
towers  and  solid  walls  of  this  fort  were  strengthened  by  a  ditch 
which  once  communicated  with  the  Juuma.     Shirgarh  is, 
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however,  but  a  small  place  when  compared  with  the  mighty 
fortresses  of  Sai  JPithora,  Siri,  and  Tttghlakahad,  the  whole 
circuit  of  its  walls  being  only  one  mile  and  one  furlong.  In 
shape  it  is  almost  rectangular,  being  3  furlongs  in  length  by 
1^  furlongs  in  breadth.  The  fort  had  four  gates,  one  in  the 
middle  of  each  face,  of  which  the  south-west  gate  alone  is 
now  open.  The  interior  is  almost  fiUed  with  Native  huts ; 
but  towering  above  these  hovels  are  two  fine  remains  of  for- 
mer days,  a  handsome  massive  Mosque,  generally  known  as 
the  KUa-Kojba  Mttajid,  and  a  lofty  octiigonal  building,  which 
is  still  called  Shir  MaTbdir,  or  "  Shir's  Palace."  The  froni  of 
the  Mosque  has  five  horse-shoe  arches,  and  is  decorated 
with  blue  tiles  and  marble.  The  roof  is  formed  of  low  flat- 
tened domes.  It  was  built  by  Shir  Shah  in  A.  H.  948,  or 
A.  D.  1541,  and  is  the  finest  existing  specimen  of  the 
architecture  of  the  Afghan  period. 

The  new  city  of  Shir  Shah  called  Delhi  SMrshah  ex- 
tended from  the  neighbourhood  of  Humiyun's  tomb  on  the 
south  to  Firuz  Shah's  Kotila  on  the  north,  near  which  there 
still  exists  a  fine  massive  gateway,  which  was  the  Kdhuli 
Darwdza  of  the  new  city.  It  is  now,  however,  always  called 
the  Ldl  Dartcdza  or  "red  gate."  "William  Finch,  who 
entered  Delhi  from  the  Agra  side  on  16th  January  1611, 
describes  the  city  as  being  two  koa  in  length  from  gate  to 
gate,  "  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  has  been  strong,  but  is 
now  ruinous."  The  value  of  Einch's  kos  is  determined  at 
rather  more  than  1^  mile,  by  his  mention  that  the  hunting 
seat  or  mole  (that  is,  Mahal  of  Firuz  Shah)  was  two  Ao« 
from  the  city.  From  the  Ijdl  Dartodza  to  the  ruins  of  the 
Kushak  ShiMr,  the  distance  is  3^  miles,  and  from  the  same 
point  to  HimiS,yun's  tomb  the  distance  is  exactly  3  miles. 
But  as  Purchas,  on  the  authority  of  other  English  travellers, 
states  that  HumSryun's  tomb  was  in  the  city  of  Shir  Shah 
Salmi,  the  south  gate  of  the  city  must  have  been  somewhere 
beyond  the  tomb.  The  distance,  however,  could  not  have 
been  great,  as  Finch  mentions  that  "  a  short  way  from  Delhi 
is  a  stone  bridge  of  11  arches,"  which  is  clearly  the  long 
massive  bridge  of  11  arches,  that  is  now  called  Bara  Ful  or 
the  "Great  Bridge."*    The  south  gate  of  Shir  Shah's  city 

*  Syod  Ahmed  niitet  the  niuQO  Barak  FaUth,  or  the  "  12  arches,''  anil  utatea  tltat  the 
bri'l^  WM  built  in  A.  H.  10-21,  wltioh  began  un  '23rd  February  161Z.  But  there  ia  [irohnbl; 
a.  im„ijkB  uf  ouu  year  in  this  date,  which,  1  think,  ahouH  be  A.  H.  I(i20,  or  A.  D.  1611. 
Tliu  wuitid  agree  nith  Finck'a  daU  of  ISth  JiuiiiiU7  ISII,  or  proi>urly  1612,  accordiDg  to  OUT 
Itruiuut  najtouing. 
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must  therefore  have  been  somewhere  between  the  Sara  Pui 
and  num^yun's  tomb.  The  east  wall  of  the  city  is  deter- 
mined by  the  line  of  the  high  bank  of  the  Jumna,  which 
formerly  ran  due  south  from  Eiruz  Shah's  Kotila  towards 
Humayun's  tomb.  On  the  west  the  boundary  line  of  tbe 
city  can  be  traced  along  the  bank  of  a  torrent  bed,  which 
runs  southward  from  the  Ajmer  Gate  of  ShahjahS.na,bid,  and 
parallel  to  the  old  com-se  of  the  Jumna,  at  a  distance  of  ■ 
rather  more  than  1  mile.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  city  walls 
was  therefore  close  upon  9  miles,  or  nearly  double  that  of  the 
modern  Sbabjah^n3.bi.d. 

The  small  fort  of  Salimgarh  was  built  by  Salim  Shah, 
the  son  of  Shir  Shah,  in  A.  H.  953,  or  A.  D.  1546.  It  is 
situated  at  the  north  end  of  Shahj&h&n's  Palace,  after  the 
building  of  which  it  was  used  only  as  a  state  prison.  It  is 
not  quite  one  quarter  of  a  mUe  in  length,  and  the  whole  circuit 
of  its  walls  is  only  of  three  quarters  of  a  mUe.  It  stands 
on  an  island  close  to  the  west  bank  of  the  rirer,  and  with 
its  loftly  towers  and  massive  walls,  forms  a  most  picturesque 
object  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Jumna.  A  bridge  of 
five  arches  was  built  in  front  of  the  South  Gate  by  Jahangir, 
after  whom  the  name  of  the  place  was  changed  to  Nurgarh 
according  to  Syad  Ahmad.  But  the  old  name  of  Salimgarh  baa 
prevailed,  and  is  tbe  only  one  that  I  have  ever  heard  used 
by  the  people,  either  educated  or  uneducated. 

The  tomb  of  Hum^yun  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
detailed  description,  unless  Ulustrnted  by  pictorial  represen- 
tations, which  wDl  more  appropriately  accompany  my  pro- 
posed account  of  Mogul  architecture.  It  was  built  after 
the  Emperor's  death  in  A.  H.  962,  or  A.  D.  1564,  by  his 
widow  Saji  Begam.  It  is  therefore  the  earliest  specimen  of 
the  architecture  of  the  Mogul  dynasty.  The  exterior  form 
of  the  main  body  of  tbe  tomb  is  a  square  with  the  comers 
cut  off,  on  an  octagon  with  four  long  and  four  short  fsLces, 
and  each  of  the  short  &ices  forms  one  side  of  the  four 
octagonal  comer  towers.  The  dome  is  built  entirely  of  white 
marble,  tbe  rest  of  the  building  being  of  red  stend-stone, 
with  inlaid  ornaments  of  white  marble.  In  this  tomb  we  first 
see  towers  attached  to  the  four  angles  of  tbe  main  build- 
ing. It  is  Ixue  that  these  towers  are  very  stout  and  massive, 
but  tbey  form  an  important  innovation  in.  the  Muhammadan 
architecture  of  Northern  India,  which  was  gradually  improved 
and  developed,  until  it  culminated  in  the  graceful  Miuars  of 
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the  TAj  Mahal.  The  intervening  links  are,  Isf,  the  one-storeyed 
towers  of  Itimild-uddaolah's  tomb  at  Agra ;  2nd,  the  two- 
storeyed  Minars  of  the  gateway  of  Akhar'a  tomb  at  Sikandra ; 
and  Srd,  the  three-storeyed  octagonal  Minars  of  Jahangir's 
tomb  at  Labor.  In  all  these  specimens  the  Minars  are  ■ 
attached  to  the  main  building,  as  in  the  original  example  of 
Humayun's  tomb.  But  in  the  T&j  Mahal  the  Minars  are 
placed  at  the  four  angles  of  the  square  terrace  or  plinth,  on 
■which  the  tomb  is  raised,  an  arrangement  which  was  pro- 
bably copied  from  the  position  of  the  four  comer  towers  of 
the  platform  of  Shir  Shah's  tomb  at  Sassaram.  Another 
innovation  observable  in  this  tomb  is  the  narrow-necked 
dome,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  in  all  the  Mogul 
buildings. 

The  citadel  or  palace  of  Shajah4n4bad  was  begun  by  the 
Emperor  Shabj^han  in  the  year  A.  H.  1048,  or  A.  D.  163S, 
but  the  new  city  was  not  commenced  until  10  years  later. 
The  circuit  of  the  walls  of  the  citadel  is  1^  mile,  or  just  the 
same  as  that  of  the  old  citadel  of  Tughlakabad ;  but  the  new 
city  is  considerably  larger  than  either  Tughlakabad  or  J^ai 
Tiikora'a  Fort,  the  circuit  of  its  walls  being  5J  miles.  The 
citadel  has  two  gates,  named  the  Lakor  and  Delhi  Gates.  The 
city  has  twelve  gates,  which  are  named  as  follows,  beginning 
from  the  north-east  gate  near  Saliragarh,  which  is  now  called 
the  Calcutta  Gate,  because  it  leads  to  the  bridge-of-boats 
over  the  Jumna  on  the  line  of  the  high  road  to  Cidcutta : 

1.  Calcutta  Gate  to  north-east. 

2.  Nigambad  Gate  to  north-east. 

3.  Kashmir  Gate  to  nerth. 

4.  Mori  Gate  to  north. 

5.  Kabul  Gate  to  west. 

6.  Iiahor  Gate  to  west. 

7.  Farash  Khana  to  south-west. 

8.  Ajmer  Gate  to  south-west. 

9.  Turkoman  Gate  to  south. 

10.  Pelhi  Gate  to  south. 

11.  JKhyr&ti  Gate  to  east. 

12.  Kajghat  to  east  on  river  fiice. 

The  original  round  towers  of  the  city  defences  were 
much  enlarged  and  altered  into  angular  bastions  by  the 
British  Government  early  in  the  present  century,  and  at  the 
same  tim£  a  regular  glacis  was  formed  all  round  the  land  iixces 
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of  the  fortress.  These  new  works  added  considerably  to  tbe 
strength  of  the  fortifications,  as  we  found,  to  our  cost,  in  the 
mutiny  of  1857.  The  two  principal  streets,  forming  nearly 
a  right  angle,  ran  from  the  Lahor  and  Dellii  Gates  of  the 
Citadel  to  the  Labor  and  Delhi  Gates  of  the  city.  The  two 
principal  buildings  in  the  city  are  the  J&ma  May'id  and  the 
Zinat  Maajid.  Tbe  former  was  built  by  ShahjahS,a  in  A.  D. 
1&1-8,  and  is  one  of  tbe  largest  and  finest  Mosques  in  India. 
The  later  was  built  by  Zinat-wn-nissa,  tbe  daughter  of 
Aurangzib,  in  A.  D.  1710,  and  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  tbe 
later  style  of  Mogul  architectiure.  Both  of  these  buildings 
will  be  described  more  fully  hereafter  in  my  proposed  histori- 
cal account  of  the  Muhammadau  architecture  of  Northern 
India. 

The  Citadel  of  Shahjahinflh^d,,  which  contained  the 
Emperor's  palace,  and  the  two  celebrated  open  halls  or  courts 
called  the  Dewdn-i-dm  and  the  Dewdn-i-khda,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  description  in  this  place ;  but  it  will 
be  duly  considered  hereafter  in  my  account  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Sbahj&hfl,n's  reign.  I  will,  therefore,  confine  my 
remarks  at  present  to  the  short  account  of  the  two  life-size 
statues  of  elephants  and  their  riders  that  have  lately  been 
discovered,  and  which,  as  we  learn  from  Thevenot  and 
Bernter,  oncfe  stood  outside  the  Delhi  Gate  of  the  Citadel. 

The  earliest  notice  is  that  by  Bemier  in  his  description 
of  Delhi,  written  on  1st  July  1663 ;  "  I  find  nothing  re- 
markable at  the  entry  (ofthepalace),  but  two  great  elephants 
of  stone,  which  are  on  the  two  sides  of  one  of  tbe  gates. 
Upon  one  of  them  is  the  statuo  of  Janiel,  the  famous  Eaja 
of  Cliitor,  and  upon  the  other  that  of  Patta,  his  brother. 
These  are  those  two  gallant  men  that,  together  with  their 
mother,  who  was  yet  braver  than  they,  cut  out  so  much  work 
for  Hckbar,  and  who  in  tho  sieges  of  towns,  which  they 
maintained  against  1dm,  gave  such  extraordinary  proofs  of 
their  generosity,  that  at  length  they  would  rather  be  killed  in 
the  out-falls  with  their  mother  than  submit :  and  for  this 
gallantry  it  is  that  even  their  enemies  thought  them  worthy 
to  have  these  statues  erected  for  them.  These,  two  great 
elephants,  together  with  the  two  resolute  men  sitting  on  them, 
do,  at  the  first  entry  into  this  fortress,  make  an  impression 
of  I  know  not  what  greatness  and  awfiil  terror."  Thevenot, 
who  was  at  Delhi  in  1667,  corroborates  Vernier's  account  of 
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these  statues ;  but  as  he  knew  that  Bemier  intended  to  pub- 
lish a  description  of  Delhi,  he  merely  notices  the  principal 
objects,  of  which  the  first  are,  "  the  two  elephants  at  the 
entry  which  carry  two  warriors" 

The  next  reference  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  by 
Keutenant  Frautlin,  who  visited  Delhi  in  1793.  Stimulated 
by  Bemier's  account,  he  made  enquiries  after  the  statues,  and 
was  informed  that  "  they  were  removed  by  order  of  Aurangzib 
as  savoring  too  much  of  idolatry,  and  he  enclosed  the  place 
where  tbey  stood  with  a  screen  of  red  stone,  which  has  dis- 
figured the  entrance  of  the  palace."* 

The  romantic  account  of  Bemier  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  the  enthusiastic  historian  of  the  RajpuirS,  who,  after 
quoting  the  jassage  given  above,  adds,t  that  "the  conqueror 
ofChitor  evinced  anexalted  sense,  not  only  ofthe value  ofhis 
conquest,  but  of  the  merits  of-  his  foes,  in  erecting  statues 
to  the  names  of  Jaymal  and  Patia  at  the  most  conspicuous 
entrance  of  his  palace  at  Delhi."  From  Colonel  Tod  also  we 
learn  that  Jaymal  was  a  Mertiya  Sdtkor  of  Bednor,  and  that 
Patta  was  the  Chief  of  the  Jagdwat  Sisodit/as  of  Salftmbra, 
both  being  feudatories  of  TJdaypur.  Their  names,  be  says, 
are  as  household  words  inseparable  in  MewS-r,  and  wUl  be 
honoured  while  the  Rajput  retains  a  shred  of  bis  inheritance, 
or  a  spark  of  his  ancient  recollections."  On  Akbar's 
advance  to  Cbitor,  the  spiritless  Kana  Uday  Sing  retired  to 
the  western  jungles,  and  the  defence  of  the  capital  of  the 
Sisodyas  was  left  to  the  Kathor  Governor  Jaymal.  But  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  Sisodiyas  was  roused  by  the  mother  of 
the  young  Chief  of  Sabimbra,  who  "  commanded  him  to  put 
on  the  saffron  robe  and  to  die  for  Cbitor."  Patta  was  then 
only  sixteen  years  old,  and  had  lately  married ;  but  to  check 
any  compunctious  reluctance  which  he  might  feel  in  leaving 
his  bride,  the  heroic  mother  armed  the  young  wife  as  well  as 
herself,  and  "with  her  descended  the  rock,  and  the  defenders 
of  Chitor  saw  her  fall,  fighting  by  the  side  of  her  Amazonian 
mother."  The  siege  still  continued,  but  without  making  any 
progress,  when,  through  some  unfortunate  delay  in  the 
springing  of  one  of  their  mines,  the  assailants  suffered  a 
severe  loss,  and  fled  in  disorder  to  tiieir  camp.    The  operations 
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of  the  siege  had  now  to  bo  re-commenced,  when  a  lucky 
shot  deprived  tlio  Rajputs  of  their  leader.  "  Other  mines," 
says  Ferishta,*  "  were  directed  to  be  constructed,  and  as  the 
works  were  in  progress,  the  King  while  in  the  batteries 
observed  Jaymal,  the  Governor  of  the  place,  superintending 
the  repairs  of  the  breaches,  and  giving  his  orders  by  torch- 
light. Akbar,  seizing  a  matchlock  from  one  of  his  atten- 
dants, fired  at  him,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  lodge  the  ball 
in  Jaymal's  forehead.  The  spirit  of  the  besieged  fell  with 
their  Governor,  and,  in  their  dispair,  they  performed  the 
ceremony  of  the  Johar,  and  putting  their  wives  and  children 
to  death,  burned  them  with  the  corpse  of  their  Chief  on  a 
funeral  pile."  Akbar  then  entered  the  fort,  and  after  a 
slight  opposition,  the  capital  of  the  Sisodiyas,  for  the  third 
time,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Musalmftoe. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  the  value  of  tho  evidence 
recorded  in  the  above  statements.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
with  respect  to  the  statues,  I  feel  quite  satisfied  with  the 
testimony  of  Bemier.  As  the  physician  and  companion  of 
Ddnishmand  Khan,  a  highly  respectable  nobleman  of 
Aurangzib's  Court,  he  was  most  in  the  favorable  position  for 
obtaining  aecxmite  information  regarding  the  history  of  Akbar 
and  his  successors.  I  accept,  therefore,  without  any 
hesitation,  the  account  of  Bemier  ttiat  the  statues  were 
those  of  Jaymal  and  Tatta,  the  two  Rajput  heroes  who 
defended  Chitor  against  Akbar.  Both  statues  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  are  those  of  Hindus,  as  their  dresses 
open  over  the  right  breast.  Admitting  this  much,  I  am  like- 
wise prepared  to  allow  that  the  two  stertues  must  have  been 
made  by  Akbar,  as  is  also  stated  by  Bemier.  But,  as  the 
building  of  Shahjah&n&b4d  was  not  begun  until  seventy 
years  after  the  siege  of  Chitor,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
Akbar  could  not  have  erected  the  "statues  in  front  of  the  gate 
of  the  Delhi  Palace,  where  they  were  seen  by  Bernier  and 
Thevenot.  What,  then,  was  their  original  site?  This  I  be- 
lieve to  have  been  the  fort  of  Agra  in  front  of  the  river  gate. 

In  his  account  of  tho  city  of  Agra,  Abul  Fazl,t  the 
Minister  of  Akbar,  states  that  "His  Majesty  has  erected  a  fort 
"  of  red  stone,  the  like  of  which  no  traveller  has  ever  beheld." 
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"  A.t  the  eastern  gate  are  carved  in  stone  two  elephants  witli 
their  riders,  of  exquisite  workmanship."  The  eastern  gate 
of  the  fort  of  Agra  is  the  river  gate,  in  front  of  which  the 
two  statues  most  probably  remained  undisturbed  until  the 
reign  of  ShahjS,hiLu,  who,  as  I  presume,  must  have  reuioved 
them  to  Delhi  to  adorn  his  new  capital  of  Shahjahflnabad. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  Jah&ngir  could  hare  removed  them 
to  Delhi ;  but,  if  he  did  so,  they  would  have  been  placed  in 
front  of  ,the  gate  of  SaUmgark,  to  which  he  added  a  bridge, 
at  the  same  time  changing  the  name  of  the  place  to  Ntirgarh, 
after  his  own  title  of  Nur-uddin. 

I  have  been  disappointed  in  not  finding  any  mention 
of  these  elephant  statues  in  the  accounts  of  our  early  English 
travellers.  Captain  Hawkins  and  William  Finch  both  visited 
Agra  in  the  beginning  of  Jahangir's  reign.  The  former 
attended  the  Royal  Darbar  in  the  Agra  Fort  regularly  for 
two  years,  and  describes  minutely  the  King's  daily  occupa- 
tions, which,  according  to  William  Finch,  included  the  wit- 
nessing of  animal  fights  on  every  day  except  Sunday  and  of 
executions  on  every  Tuesday.  Both  the  fights  and  the  execu- 
tions took  place  in  a  courtyard,  or  ont-work,  in  front  of  the 
river  gate.  This  gate  is  described  by  Finch  as  follows:  "The 
fourth  gate  is  to  the  river  called  the  Dursane  (Barsan  Dar- 
w/i::a,  or  "Gate  of  Sights") leading  to  a  fair  court,  extending 
along  the  river,  where  the  King  looks  out  every  morning  at 
sunrising.*  •  Right  imder  this  place  is  a  kind  of  scaffold,  on 
which  the  Nobles  stand.*  *  Here,  likewise,  the  King  comes 
every  day  at  noon  to  see  the  Tumdaha  (shows)  or  fighting 
with  elephants,  lions,  and  buffaloes,  and  killing  of  deer  by 
leopards.*  *  Tuesdays  are  peculiarly  the  days  of  blood,  both 
for  fighting  beasts  and  killing  men,  as  on  that  day  the  King 
sits  in  judgment,  and  sees  it  put  in  execution."  I  can  only 
account  few  the  silence  of  Finch  and  Hawkins  by  supposing 
that  they  bad  never  seen  these  two  remarkable  elephants 
with  their  warrior  riders.  This,  indeed,  is  likely  enough,  for 
the  principal  gate  near  the  city,  by  which  they  would  have 
entered  the  fort,  is  on  the  western  side,  and  unless  they  had 
passed  right  through  the  fort,  they  could  not  possibly  have 
seen  the  statues.  There  was  formerly  no  road  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  no  one  would  think  of  passing  in  that 
direction  without  some  special  reason.  No  doubt  the  statues 
might  bare  been  seen  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
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but  as  our  traTellers  had  no  call  to  go  there,  they  probably 
never  went.  Both  of  them  came  to  Agra  from  Surat,  and 
approached  the  fort  on  the  south  side ;  and  Einch  left  Agra  by 
the  Delhi  Koad  vid  Mathura,  without  crossing  the  rirer,  while 
Hawkins  returned  to  Surat.  Had  Finch  seen  the  statues, 
I  feel  satisfied  that  he  would  have  mentioned  them,  as  he 
takes  notice  of  the  elephant  statue  in  front  of  the  lldthi 
Paur,  or  "  Elephant  Gate,"  of  the  Gwalior  Fort. 

"With  regard  to  Akbar's  object  in  setting  up  these 
statues,  I  differ  altogether  from  Bemier  and  Tod.  Speaking 
of  the.herocs  Jaymal  and  Fatta,  the  former  says  that  "even 
their  enemies  thought  them  worthy  to  have  these  statues 
erected  to  them."  This  is  somewhat  amplified  by  Tod,  who 
says  that  Akbar  "  evinced  an  exalted  sense,  not  only  of  the 
value  of  his  conquest,  but  of  the  merits  of  his  foes  in 
erecting  statues  to  the  names  of  Jaymai  and  Patta."  Here 
we  see  that  both  Bemier  and  Tod  were  of  opinion  that  these 
statues  were  erected  by  Akbar  in  honour  of  his  enemies,  the 
two  Rajput  heroes  of  Chitor.  But  when  we  remember  that 
Akbar  prided  himself  on  having  killed  Jaymal  with  his  own 
hand;  that  he  gave  the  name  of  Durttst  And4s,  or  "true- 
shooter,"  to  his  matchlock,  and  that  both  his  Minister  Abul 
Fazl  and  his  son  Jahangir  make  much  boasting  of  the 
Emperor's  lucky  shot,  the  more  natural  conclusion  is  that  the 
statues  were  erected  in  honour  of  Akbar  himself.  Had  they 
been  set  up  in  honour  of  his  gallant  foes,  the  fact  would 
most  assuredly  have  been  commemorated  in  their  loudest 
voice  by  the  Rajput  bards ;  but  so  far  was  this  from  being 
the  case,  that  Colonel  Tod  was  entirely  indebted  to  Bernier 
for  his  knowledge  of  their  existence. 

Again,  when  I  remember  that  the  same  Akbar  assumed 
the  title  of  Ghdzi  (or  warrior  for  the  faith)  after  putting  to 
death  with  his  own  hand  in  cold  blood  his  able,  gallant,  and 
wounded  antagonist  Simu,  I  cannot  believe  that  he  would 
afterwards  erect  statues  in  honour  of  any  infidel  Hindus, 
however  noble  in  blood,  or  gallant  in  the  field.  When  I 
recollect,  also,  the  position  that  the  statues  occupied,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  eastern  gateway  of  the  Agra  fort,  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  they  stood,  like  the  two  horsemen  at  the 
gate  of  the  Horse  Guards  in  London,  as  sentinels  at  the  gate 
of  their  imperial  foe,  to  do  honour  to  their  conqueror. 
Admitting  his  view  to  he  correct,  I  can  understand  why 
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Slialijabjin  removed  them  to  Delhi  to  occupy  the  same  position 
at  the  gate  of  his  new  citadel,  Under  the  same  yiew  I  can 
also  understand  why  they  were  spared  for  a  time  by  the  bigotted 
Aurangzib.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  with  Bernier 
and  Tod  that  the  statues  were  set  up  in  houonr  of  the  two 
llajput  warriors,  their  re-erection  by  Shahj4h4n  is  tomequito 
incomprehensible. 

But  the  question  of  Afcbar's  intention,  whether  it  was  to 
do  honour  to  his  foes  or  to  himself,  is  one  of  comparatively 
little  moment.  To  us  the  statues  are  simply  valuable  as  worM 
of  art,  as  they  are,  perhaps,  the  only  portrait  statues  that 
have  been  executed  m  India  for  many  centuries.  They  are 
made  of  red  sand-stone,  and  are  of  life-size,  while  the  huge 
elephants  on  which  they  sit  are  of  black  marble,  and  the  hous- 
ings are  decorated  with  white  and  yellow  marbles.  On  these 
grounds  I  conclude  that  the  dresses  and  turbans  of  the 
Rajput  Chiefs  were  coloured,  while  the  faces  and  hands  wero 
most  probably  left  of  the  natural  redish  brown  colour  of  the 
sand-stone.  "When  set  up  again  in  the  Delhi  Garden,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  will  command  as  much  attention  and  ad- 
miration from  our  own  countrymen  as  they  did  two  hundred 
years  a^o  from  the  enthusiastic  Prenchman  Bernier. 

There  are  many  other  remains  at  Delhi  that  are  both 
beautiful  and  interesting,  but  as  their  age  and  origin  are  well 
known,  they  will  naturally  form  a  part  of  my  proposed 
account  of  the  Muhammadan  architecture  of  Northern  India. 
Such  are  the  Zinat  Masjid,  more  commonly  called  the  Kudri 
Masfid,  or  "  Maiden's  Mosque,"  because  built  by  Zinat-un- 
nisaa,  the  virgin  daughter  of  Aurangzib;*  the  Kashmiri 
Masjid,  and  the  Sega/m  Masjid  in  the  city,  and  the  tombs  of 
JaJtdndrd  Begam  and  ZB'Un-nissa,  the  sister  and  daughter  of 
Aurangzib,  outside  the  city.  I  will  only  notice  here  a  grave 
mistake  made  by  Mrs.  Colin  Mackenzie  in  her  account  of  the 
epitaph  on  Jahdndrd'a  tomb.  The  marginal  inscription 
records  the  name  of  "  the  perishable  Fakir,  Jahdndm  JBegam, 
the  daughter  of  Shahjdhd,n,  and  the  disciple  of  the  saints  of 
Chist  A.  H.  1094,  (or  A.  D.  1682)."  Tho  holy  men  here 
mentioned  are  the  Muhammadan  saints  of  the  well  known 
family  of  Ckisti,  of  whom  famous  shrines  exist  at  Ajmer, 
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Fatehpur — Sikri,  Thanesar,  and  Kasftr.  This  notorious 
Muhammadan  name  is  changed  by  Mrs.  Mackenzie  as  follows  : 
"  the  humble,  the  transitory  Jahd,nflrd  was  a  disciple  of  the 
holy  men  of  Christ,  supposed  to  be  Roman  Priests."* 
Jahdndra.  was  the  builder  of  the  JAma  Masjid  at  Agra,  and 
has  always  been  considered  a  most  devout  follower  of 
Muhammad.  Her  name  is  still  held  in  much  veneration 
in  Delhi  for  her  numerous  charities. 

II.    MATHURA. 

In  the  Brahmanical  city  of  Mathiua,  in  A.  D.  634i,  the 
temples  of  the  gods  were  reckoned  by  Hwen  Thsang  at  five 
only,  while  the  Buddhist  monasteries  amounted  to  20,  with 
2,000  resident  monks.  The  number  of  Stupas  and  other 
Buddhist  monuments  was  also  very  great,  there  being  no  less 
than  seven  towers,  oontaining  relics  of  the  principal  disciples 
of  Buddha.  The  King  and  his  ministers  were  zealous  Bud- 
dhists, and  the  three  great  fasts  of  the  year  were  celebrated 
with  much  pomp  aud  ceremony^  at  which  times  the  people 
flocked  eagerly  to  make  their  offerings  to  tJie  holy  Stupas 
containing  the  relies  of  Buddha's  disciples.  Each  of  them, 
says  Hwen  Thsang,  paid  a  special  visit  to  the  statue  of  the 
Bodhistawa  whom  he  regarded  as  the  founder  of  his  own 
school.  Thus  the  followers  of  the  Abidharma,  or  transcen- 
dental doctrines  made  their  offerings  to  Sdriputra  ;  they  who 
practised  Sam4dki  or  meditation,  to  Mudgalaputra ;  the 
followers  of  the  Sautrdntikaa,  or  aphorisms,  to  Furva  Mai- 
treyani  Fulra ;  they  who  adhered  to  the  Vinaya,  or  disci- 
pline, to  JJpdli ;  the  BhiUsktmia  or  Nuns,  to  Ananta ;  the 
Anupdsampannas,  or  novices,  to  jRdhula  (the  son  of  Buddha); 
and  they  who  studied  the  J/flAay(£»a,  or  "Greater  means  of 
advancement,"  to  the  great  Bodhisatwa  Manju  Sri  or 
Avalokitesioara,  who  plays  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  later 
Buddhism.  But  notwithstanding  this  apparently  flourishing 
condition  of  Buddhism,  it  is  certain  liiat  the  zeal  of  the 
people  of  Mathura  must  have  lessened  considerably  since 
A.  D.  400,  when  Pa  Hian  reckoned  the  body  of  monks  in 

*  Delhi,  the  cit;  of  the  Ore&t  Hogal,  2nd  edition,  p.  51.  I  presume  that  tliia  curioua 
mJBtakc  is  due  to  the  Engliah  iirinUr'a  CLVrcrlian  of  Sir  W.  Sleemiui'ij  traiulition,  Rkmliles, 
][.,  '.170,  "where  Christ  uan  evident  miBfirinl  for  Chat,  ab  Sleemon  wob  a  good  Bcholar.  It  is 
curioun  that  the  same  insertion  of  the  letter  r  ia  made  in  this  name  in  tie  travelii  of  another 
huly,  "  Tuw  in  Upper  ProvinceB  of  lltnduBtiUi  by  A.  D,''  whero  she  epeaks,  or  is  raado  to 
Bjituk  hf  the  EugUab  coini>ositiir,  of  "  the  Mausoleum  of  C%rw(ic  at  Futtcjpuur  Siccnk" 
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the  20  monasteries  to  be  3,000,  or  just  one-half  more  than 
their  number  at  the  time  of  Hwen  Thsang's  visit  in  A.  D. 
G31.» 

Fa  nian  and  his  companions  halted  at  Matfaura  for  a 
whole  month,  during  which  time  "  the  clergy  held  a  great 
assembly  and  discoursed  upon  the  law."  After  the  meeting 
they  proceeded  to  the  Siitpa  of  Sdriputra,  to  which  they 
made  an  offering  of  all  sorts  of  perfumes,  and  before  which 
they  kept  lamps  burning  the  whole  night.  Hwen  Thsang 
describes  these  processions  as  carrying  flying  steamers  and 
stately  parasols,  while  the  mists  of  perfumes  and  the  showers 
of  flowers  darkened  the  sun  and  moon !  I  can  easily  realize 
the  pomp  and  glittering  show  of  these  ceremonies  from  the 
■  similar  scenes  which  I  have  witnessed  in  Barma.  I  have  seen 
steamers  from  100  to  200  feet  in  length  carried  in  proces- 
sions, and  afterwards  suspended  from  pillars  or  holy  trees.  I 
have  beheld  hundreds  of  gorgeous  parasols  of  gold  and  silver 
brocade  flasliing  in  the  sun  ;  and  I  have  witnessed  the  burning 
of  thousands  of  candles  day  after  day  before  the  great  Stupa 
of  Shice-Dagon  at  Rangoon,  which  is  devoutly  believed  to 
contain  eight  hairs  of  Buddha,  Before  this  sacred  tower,  I 
have  seen  flowers  and  fi-uits  offered  by  thousands  of  people, 
until  they  formed  large  heaps  around  it,  while  thousands  of 
votaries  still  came  thronging  in  with  their  offerings  of  candles, 
and  gold  leaf,  and  little  flags,  with  plantains  and  rice,  and 
flowers  of  all  kinds. 

From  these  accounts  of  tho  Chinese  pilgrims  it  would 
appear  that  the  Buddhist  establishments  at  Mathura  must 
have  been  of  considerable  importance,  and  this  conclusion  is 
fully  borne  out  by  the  number  and  interest  of  the  recent 
discoveries.  Contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  Hwen  Thsang 
has  unfortunately  given  us  but  few  details  regarding  the 
monasteries  and  temples  of  Mathura.  This  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  as  we  now  know  that  one  of  the  monasteries 
was  established  by  the  great  Indo-Scythian  King  HncUhka, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  that  one  of  the 
stone  statues,  judging  by  the  size  of  its  hand,  could  not  have 
been  less  than  20  feet  in  height. 

The  first  place  described  by  Hwen  Thsang  is  a  monastery 
situated  on  a  mound,  at  5  or  C  U,  or  about  one  mile,   to   the 

•  Sco  Ewl'a  ■'  Yj.  Uiaii,-  C.  XVI ;  and  JuUeu'a  Hwen  Thsaus,  U.,  p.  207. 
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cast  of  the  city.  Cells  wore  fOTmed  in  the  sides  of  the 
mound,  which  was  approached  through  a  hollow,  and  in  the 
midst  was  a  Stupa  containing  the  nails  of  Buddha.  This 
monastery  is  said  to  have  heen  built  by  the  holy  Upagnptat 
who,  as  we  learn  &om  one  of  the  legends  of  Pdtali  Fuira, 
was  a  contemporary  of  Asoka.  The  nails  and  beard  of  the 
holy  man  were  siill  preserved. 

On  another  mound  to  the  north  of  tiiis  monastery,  there 
was  a  cave  containing  a  stone  chamber,  20  feet  high  and  30 
feet  long,  which  ^ras  full  of  bamboo  spikes  only  four  inches 
in  length.  These  spikes  represented  the  number  of  husbands 
and  their  wives  who  had  heen  convrated  by  Vpagupta, 

At  24  or  25  li,  or  just  four  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
the  stone  chamber,  there  was  a  lai^e  dry  tank,  with  a  Stupa 
on  its  bank,  which  marked  the  spot  where  Buddha  was  said  to 
have  taken  exercise.  On  this  spot  also,  according  to  the 
local  legends,  a  monkey  had  offered  honey  to  Buddha,  which 
the  teacher  graciously  accepted  and  directed  that  it  should  be 
mixed  with  water  and  given  to  the  monks.  The  glad  monkey 
made  a  wild  bound,  and  fell  into  the  tank  and  died ;  but 
owing  to  the  powerful  influence  of  his  good  act,  he  became 
a  man  in  his  next  birth. 

In  a  forest  at  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  tank 
there  was  another  holy  spot,  where  the  four  previous  Buddhas 
were  said  to  have  taken  exercise ;  and  all  round  it  there  were 
numerous  Stupas,  which  marked  the  places  where  no  loss 
than  1,260  arhats,  or  holy  men,  including  Sdriputra,  Mudga- 
Ic^mtra,  and  others,  used  to  sit  in  meditation.  But  besides 
these,  there  were  several  other  Stupas  on  the  spots  where 
Buddha  at  different  times  had  explained  the  law. 

The  two  principal  sites  described  by  Hwen  Thsang  can, 
I  think,  be  feed  with  tolerable  certainty,  namely,  that  of 
the  fomous  XJpagupta  monastery,  and  that  of  the  monkey's 
offering.  The  first  is  said  to  be  at  6  or  6  li,  or  just  one  mile, 
to  the  east  of  the  city ;  but  as  an  eastern  direction  would 
take  us  to  the  low  ground,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  where  no  ruins  now  exist,  I  feel  quite  satisfied  that 
we  should  read  toest  instead  of  east.  This  change  is  rendered 
almost  certain  by  the  discovery  of  numerous  Buddhist 
remains  inside  the  great  square  of  the  Katra,  which  is  just  ono 
mile  to  the  westward  of  the  old  fort  of  Mathura.    But  it  is 
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rendered  quite  certain  by  the  more  recent  discoTcry  of  very 
important  Buddhist  remains  and  old  inscriptions  in  a  mound 
beaide  a  tank  which  is  situated  just  three  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  the  Katra  mound.  This  tank  mound  I  take  to  he  the 
place  where  Buddha  was  said  to  have  taken  exercise,  and 
where  the  monkey  made  his  offering  of  honey.  The  direction 
is  precisely  the  same,  and  the  distance  agrees  also  as  well  as 
can  be  made  out  from  Hwen  Thsang's  statements.  He  gives 
the  distance  as  four  miles  from  the  stone  chamber,  which  was 
at  some  unstated,  but  certainly  short,  distance  to  the  north 
of  the  Upagttpta  monastery.  The  nearest  mounds  are  about 
half  a  irnle  to  the  north  of  the  Katra,  which  will  make  the 
whole  distance  3^  miles,  if  measured  in  a  direct  line  by  the 
British  road,  which  passes  outside  the  city,  but  which  will 
be  fully  four  miles  if  measured  by  the  old  road,  which  goes 
through  the  city.  Had  the  Chinese  pilgrim  given  us  the 
name  of  the  monastery  built  by  Upagupta,  we  might,  perhaps, 
have  obtained  some  absolute  proof  of  its  identity  with  tiie 
site  oi  the  Katra  ;  but  I  believe  that  the  very  strong  reasons 
which  I  have  just  before  given  are  amply  sufficient  to  fix 
the  site  ef  the  Vpagupta  monastery  at  the  present  Katra.* 

There  are  a  great  number  of  lofty  earthen,  mounds 
around  Mathura  which  are  covered  with  fragments  of  stone 
and  brick.  Nothing,  however,  is  known  about  them,  al- 
though every  one  of  them  has  a  separate  name.  Hie 
numerous  fragments  of  stone  which  are  found  upon  them  show 
that  they  are  not  old  brick-kilns,  as  might  have  been  supposed 
from  their  vicinity  to  the  city.  Apparently,  they  are 
natural  mounds  such  as  are  found  everywhere  along  the  lower 
course  of  Jumna,  and  which  have  usually  been  taken 
advantage  of  for  the  sites  of  forts  or  temples.  Thus  the  old 
fort  of  Mathura  is  perched  upon  a  similar  mound,  and  so  also 
is  the  Jama  Masjid  in  the  middle  of  the  Katra  square. 
Most  of  the  names  of  these  mounds  refer  to  the  Brahmani- 
cal  divinities ;  but  there  are  two  of  them,  such  as  the  Anand 
Tila  and  the  VinAyak  TUa^  that  are  unmistakeably  Buddhist, 
and  which  may  possibly  refer  to  the  two  Stupaa  of  Ananda  and 

•  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  S.  Qrowse,  of  the  Civil  Service,  for  Uie  important  information 
that  numerous  ruined  moundB  exist  to  the  goutb-went  of  the  Katra, about  li  miles  diAtaut,in 
«ne  of  wbicKjiut  two  jeargogo,  was  fouod  a  golden  caabct  witli  th«  ubu:i1  Buddliiiit  depiiaila 
-at  the  seven  precioua  things.  The  position  of  tlieso  mounds  agnxa  better  with  the  distance 
of  one  mile  frum  the  dtj  than  the  site  of  the  Katra  which  is  only  just  outside  the  city.— 
Sm  I'lato  Mo.  XXXIX.  for  ft  map  of  IT  " 
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Updli  (the  Vindyak  or  teacher  of  Vmaya)  as  described  by 
Hwen  Thsang.  Both  of  these  mounds  are  to  the  north  of 
the  city.  To  the  south  there  are  seven  mounds  known  as  the 
Sdt  3Hla  -which  are  severally  named  as  follows : — 1,  DhiU 
ha-'Rla;  2,  Sapi  S-ishi;  3,  £al,  or  But,  Tila;  4i,  Narad; 
5,  Kam;  6,  Kal-jug ;  7,  Ndgsheaha.*  Now,  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  number  of  great  Stupas  of  the  disciples  of  Buddha 
was  also  seven ;  but  unfortunately  as  nothing  is  recorded 
regarding  their  relative  positions,  we  are  left  entirely  to 
conjecture  whether  these  mounds  may  possibly  represent 
the  seven  famous  Stvpaa  of  Buddha's  principal  disciples. 
I  think  that  it  would  be  worth  while  t&  make  some  excava- 
tions in  all  of  these  seven  mounds  to  the  south,  as  well  as 
in  the  two  northern  mounds  which  still  bear  Buddhistical 
names. 

The  Katra  mound  has  been  successively  occupied  by 
Buddhists,  Brahmans,  and  Musalm&ns.  The  Kaira,  or 
market-place,  is  an  oblong  enclosure  liko  a  Sardi,  804  feet  in 
length  by  663  feet  in  breadth.  In  the  midst  of  this  square 
stands  the  Jama  Masjid,  on  a  lai^e  mound  &om  25  to  30  feet 
in  height.  The  mosque  is  172  feet  long  and  66  feet  broad, 
with  a  raised  terrace  in  iront  of  the  same  length,  but  with  a 
breadth  of  86  feet,  the  whole  bemg  30  feet  in  height  above 
the  ground.  About  5  feet  lower,  there  is  another  terrace 
286  feet  in  length  by  268  feet  in  breadth,  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  which  standi  the  mosque.  There  is  no  inscriptiou  on  the 
building,  but  the  people  ascribe  it  to  Aurungzib,  who  is  said 
to  have  pulled  down  the  great  Hindu  temple  of  Keaava 
X>etHt,  or  Keso  Ray,  that  formerly  stood  on  this  high  mound, 
a  most  noble  position,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
whole  city.  Curiously  enough  I  have  been  able  to  verify 
this  charge  against  Aurungzib  by  means  of  some  inscrip- 
tions on  the  pavement  slabs  which  were  recorded  by  Hindu 
pilgrims  to  the  shrino  of  Eesava  Bay.  In  relaying  the 
pavement,  the  Muhammadan  architect  was  obliged  to  cut 
many  of  the  slabs  to  make  them  fit  into  their  new  places. 
This  is  proved  by  several  of  the  slabs  bearing  incomplete 
portions  of  Nftgari  inscriptions  of  a  late  date.    One  slab  has 

*  Duriug  a  abort  viat  in  tbo  prcMeiit  year,  1871,  I  couIJ  not  Gud  it  aingle  person  tvho 
knew  tho  Anand  Tila.  The  Dka-ta-Tila  U  also  an  inrcnlion  of  my  iaformant  ag  it  is 
eviilcnbty  inlcDduil  toi  DhiU-lM-Ula,oi  the  "uiuimil  of  duat,"  that  is,  (he  refuse  of  »  brick-kilo, 
ol  which  the  mound  iu  iiu«aUou  is  actually  ctiuipoBciI. 
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"  bat  1713,  Phdlgun"  the  initial  Sam  of  Smnbat  having  been 
cut  off.  Another  slab  has  the  name  of  Keso  Say,  the  rest 
being  wanting ;  while  a  third  bears  the  late  date  of  S.  1720. 
These  dates  are  equivalent  to  A.  D.  1656  and  1663 ;  and  as 
the  latter  is  Jive  years  subsequent  to  the  accession  of 
Aunmgzib,  it  is  certain  that  the  Hindu  temple  was  still 
standing  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.* 

The  greater  part  of  the  foundations  of  the  Hindu  temple 
of  Kesava  Ray  may  still  be  traced  at  the  back  of  the  Masjid. 
Indeed,  the  Imck  wall  of  the  mosque  itself  is  actually  built 
upon  the  plinth  of  the  temple,  one  of  the  cj/ma  reversa 
mouldings  being  filled  up  with  brick  and  mortar.  I  traced 
the  walls  for  a  distance  of  163  feet  to  the  westward,  but 
apparently  this  was  not  the  whole  length  of  the  temple,  as 
the  mouldings  of  the  Hindu  plinth  at  the  back  of  the  Masjid 
are  those  of  an  exterior  wall.  I  think  it  probable  that  the 
temple  must  have  extended  at  least  as  far  as  the  front  of  the 
mosque,  which  would  give  a  total  length  of  250  feet,  with  an 
extreme  breadth  of  nearly  72  feet,  the  floor  of  the  building 
being  no  less  than  25  feet  above  the  ground.  Judging  &om 
these  dimensions,  the  temple  of  Kesava  Deva  must  have  been 
one  of  the  largest  in  India.t  I  was  unable  to  obtain  any 
information  as  to  the  probable  date  of  this  magnificent  fane. 
It  is  usually  called  Eeso  Bay,  and  attributed  to  Baja  Jaga 
Deva,  but  some  say  that  the  enshrined  image  was  that  of 
Jaga  Deva,  and  that  the  builder's  name  was  Bay  or  BaJa 
Kesava  Deva.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been  one  of 
the  "innumerable  temples"  described  by  Mabmud  in  his 
letter  to  the  Governor  of  Ghazni  written  in  A.  D.  1017,  as  we 
know  that  the  conqueror  spared  the  temples  either  through 
admiration  of  their  beauty,  or  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
destroying  them.  Mahmud  remained  at  Mathura  only  20 
days,  but  during  that  time  the  city  niis  pillaged  and  burned, 
and  the  temples  were  rifled  of  their  statues.  Amongst  these 
there  were  "five  golden  idols  whose  eyes  were  of  rubies, 
valued  at  50,000  dinars,"  or  £25,000.    A  sixth  golden  image 

*  I  hate  nnce  fousil  Ote  roast  complete  and  Batisfnctory  confinnntioD  oC  n;  opinioii  in 
tha  tmvela  of  Tavernier,  Part  11^  B.  HI.,  ch.  12,  where  hu  ilescnbea  the  lliiwlu  toiople  na 
Btill  Etanding  at  the  time  of  his  vidt,  uppormtl;  about  A.  D.  lR£>il,  anil  certainly  after  tho 
'  m  of  Aoningzib. 


t  Tlii»  opbioD  is  fully  conflnned  by  TaTeraicr,  who  deBcribus  the  temple  m  "tn» 
ningnifi(|ne,"  and  states  that  it  ranked  next  after  the  ttmpli^  of  Joganoatb  and  Bau&ras.— 
Sa  rbto  No.  XL.  for  a  plan  of  the  Moajid  and  Teiuplc 
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weighed  98,300  nmhkaU,  or  1,120  ibs.,  and  was  decorated 
with  a  sapphire  weighing  300  mishkals,  or  3^  His.  But, 
"  besides  these  images,  there  were  aboTO  one  hun^d  idols  of 
silver,  which  loaded  as  many  camels."  Altogether  the  value 
of  the  idols  carried  off  by  Mahmud  eaimot  have  been  less 
than  three  milUons  of  rupees,  or  £300,000. 

The  date  of  Mahmud's  invasion  was  A.  B.  1017,  or 
somewhat  less  than  400  years  after  the  visit  of  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  Hwen  Thsang,  who  in  A.  D.  634  found  only  five 
Brahmanical  temples  in  Mathura.  It  is  during  these  four 
centuries,  therefore,  that  we  must  place,  not  only  the  decline 
and  fixll  of  Buddhism,  but  its  totd  disappearance  firom  this 
great  city,  in  which  it  once  possessed  twenty  large  monas- 
teries, besides  many  splendid  monuments  of  its  most  famous 
teachers.  Of  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  downfall 
of  Buddhism  we  know  almost  nothing ;  but  as  in  the  present 
case  we  find  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  Brahmanical  temple 
occupying  the  very  site  of  what  must  once  have  been  a  largo 
Buddhist  establishment,  we  may  infer  with  tolerable  certainty 
that  the  votaries  of  Sahya  Muni  were  expelled  by  force,  and 
that  their  buildings  were  overthrown  to  furnish  materials  for 
those  of  their  Brahmanical  rivals ;  and  now  these  in  their 
turn  have  been  thrown  down  by  the  Musalmans. 

I  made  the  first  discovery  of  Buddhist  remains  at  the 
temple  of  Kesava  Ray  in  January  1853,  when,  after  a  long 
seareh,  I  found  a  broken  piUar  of  a  Buddhist  railing  sculp- 
tured with  the  figure  of  Mdyd  Devi  standing  under  the  sal 
tree.*  At  the  same  time  I  found  the  capitals  of  two  largo 
round  pillars  of  an  early  date,  which  are  most  probably 
Buddhist,  along  with  a  fragment  of  an  inscription  of  the 
Gupta  dynasty,  containing  the  well  known  genealogy  from 
Gupta,  the  foimder,  down  to  Samudra  Gupta,  where  the  stone 
is  broken  off.  During  the  present  year  I  have  discovered  tho 
peculiarly  curved  architrave  of  a  Buddhist  gateway,  which  is 
richly  sculptured  on  both  sides  with  buildings,  figures,  and 
trees,  including  a  representation  of  a  gateway  itself.  I  found 
also  a  very  perfect  standing  figure  of  Buddha,  the  Teacher, 
which  had  lately  been  discovered  in  clearing  out  a  well  at  the 
norih-west  comer  of  the  temple.  The  figure  is  3-^  feet  high, 
with  the  left  hand  grasping  Wie  drapery,  and  the  right  hand 
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raiBed  in  tho  act  of  teaching.  On  the  pedestal  there  is  a 
dated  inscription,  in  two  lines,  in  characters  of  an  early 
period.  Tho  date  is  given  in  figures  wliich  I  read  as  8.  281 
or  A.  D.  359.  The  remainder  of  the  inscription,  which  is  in 
perfect  order,  records  tho  gift  of  a  statue  of  Sakya  Bhikshu 
to  the  Yasa  Vihdra,  or,  "  splendid  monastery,"  which  I  take 
to  hare  been  the  name  of  the  Buddhist  establishment  that 
once  existed  on  the  spot. 

In  the  same  well  there  were  found  five  other  pieces  of 
Buddhist  sculpture,  of  which  the  only  specimens  worth  men- 
tioning are  a  colossal  arm  and  hand,  and  a  small  figure  of 
Buddha,  the  Ascetic,  with  an  imperfect  inscription  on  its 
pedestal  in  characters  of  the  Gupta  dynasty.  All  these  dis- 
coveries are  sufGcient  to  show  that  the  mound  of  Kesava  Hay 
must  have  been  the  site  of  a  Buddhist  establishment  of  much 
wealth  and  of  considerable  size.  The  inscribed  statae  proves 
that  here  stood  the  Yaaa  monastery,  and  the  gateway  {schi- 
travo  shows  that  there  must  also  have  been  a  Sttipa  sur- 
rounded with  the  stone  railing  which  is  peculiar  to  Buddhist 
architecture,  and  which  on  that  account  I  have  ventured  to 
call  tho  Buddhist  railing.  The  site  is  a  most  promising  one 
for  discovery ;  and  as  the  MOsjid  has  long  been  disused,  owing 
to  many  dangerous  cracks  in  both  roof  and  vralls,  I  believe 
that  there  would  not  be  any  objection  whatever  to  a  complete 
exploration  of  the  mound. 

The  most  extensive  discoveries  at  Mathura  have  been 
made  in  a  mound  close  to  the  Jail,  which,  according  to  the 
inscriptions,  would  appear  to  have  been  the  site  of  at  least 
two  different  monasteries,  named  the  Iluvishka  Vthdra  and 
tho  Kanda-Suka  Vikdra.  Tho  first  of  th^e  names  I  deci- 
phered in  1860  from  a  circular  inscription  round  the  base  of 
a  column,  and  the  second  name  I  found  early  in  the  present 
year,  1863,  on  a  large  flat  slab  of  stone  which  had  appa- 
rently been  used  as  a  seat. 

In  my  notice  of  the  first  discovery,  which  was  pubUshcd 
in  tho  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  for  1860,  I  identified  tbis 
Iluvishka  with  his  namesake  of  the  Wardak  inscription,  and 
with  tho  ILushka  of  tho  Raja  Tarangini ;  aad  this  identifi- 
cation has  since  been  adopted  by  all  who  have  made  any 
reference  to  either  of  these  records.  Tho  question  is  one  of 
considerable  importance,  as  it  enables  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
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building  of  tbc  monastery  in  tho  latter  half  of  the  century 
immodmtely  preceding  the  Chriatian  era,  at  which  period 
the  three  Indo-Scytluan  princes,  Muahka  and  his  brothers, 
Kanishka  and  Jnshka,  ruled  over  Kabul,  Kashmir,  and  tbe 
Punjab.  The  bases  of  about  30  pillars  belonging  to  this 
monastery  have  now  been  discovered,  of  which  no  less  than 
15  are  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  donors  who  presented 
the  columns  to  the  monastery.  But  as  one  of  these  gifts 
consisted  of  six  pillars,  a  second  of  25,  and  a  third  of  26 
pillars,  there  still  remains  40  columns  to  be  discoTcred,  which 
will  bring  up  the  total  number  to  70.  The  diameter  of  the 
circular  shafts  of  these  pillars  varies  from  17  to  18  inches, 
and  the  side  of  the  square  base  23|  to  24  inches.  They  arc 
all  very  coarsely  worked,  the  roi^h  marks  of  the  chisel  never 
having  been  smooUied  away. 

The  name  of  the  second  monastery,  Kunda-SukOt  refers, 
I  believe,  to  tbe  tank  which  lies  immediately  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  mound.  Kunda-Suka  means  tho  "  dry  tank ;"  and 
as  the  position  of  the  tank  agrees  with  that  assigned  by 
Ilwen  Thsang  to  tbe  '  dry  tank'  in  which  tho  monkey  was 
killed,  I  think  there  can  bo  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  my 
identification. 

The  discoveries  already  made  in  the  Jail  mound,  amongst 
the  ruins  of  the  Suvishka  and  Kwida-Suka  monasteries,  liavc 
been  very  interesting  on  account  of  their  variety,  as  they 
comprise  statues  of  all  sizes,  bas-reliefs,  pillars,  Buddhist 
railings,  votive  Stupaa,  stone  umbrellas,  and  many  other 
objects  peculiar  to  Buddhism,  of  a  date  as  early  as  the  fi.rst 
century  of  the  Christian  era.*  Amongst  the  broken  statues 
there  is  the  left  hand  of  a  colossal  figure  of  Buddha,  the 
Teacher,  which  measures  exactly  one  foot  across  tbe  palm. 
The  statue  itself,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  less  than 
from  20  to  24  feet  in  height,  and  with  its  pedestal,  halo,  and 
umbrella  canopy  it  must  have  been  fully  30  feet  in  height. 
Stone  statues  of  this  great  size  are  so  extremely  difficult  to 
move,  that  they  can  bo  very  rarely  made.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  Jain  statues  of  Gwalior  are  larger,  such  as  the 
standing  colossus  in  tbe  Vrtodhi  of  the  fort,  which  is  67  feet 

•  Several  inscriptions  liavo  since  been  dincovored  wliich  belong  to  tho  finit  ccntnry 
before  CliriHt.  The  eorlient  is  oE  Uie  Batrap  Saudita,  and  tbe  next  of  tbe  Qreat  Kiug 
Euiubka,  dated  in  tJie  juar  9. 
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high,  with  a  foot  9  feet  in  length,  and  tho  great  seated  figure 
on  the  east  side  of  the  fort,  which  is  29  feet  high,  with  a 
hand  7  feet  in  length.  Bat  these  figures  are  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  roek,  to  which  they  are  still  attached  at  the  back. 
There  are  larger  statues  also  in  Earma,  but  they  are  built  up 
on  the  spot  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  cannot  he  moTcd.  I 
look  forward,  therefore,  with  great  interest  to  the  discovery 
of  other  portions  of  the  Mathura  Colossus,  and  more 
especially  to  that  of  the  pedestal,  on  which  we  may  expect 
to  find  the  name  of  the  donor  of  this  costly^  and  difficult 
work. 

Most  of  tho  statues  hitherto  discoTercd  at  Mathura  hare 
been  those  of  Buddha,  the  Teacher,  who  is  represented  either 
sitting  or  standing,  and  with  one  or  both  hands  raised  in  tho 
attitude  of  enforcing  his  argimient.  •  The  prevailing  number 
of  these  statues  is  satisfactorily  illustrated  by  Hwen  Thsang, 
who  records  that  when  Buddha  was  alive  he  frequently 
visited  Mathura,  and  that  monuments  have  been  erected  "in 
all  the  places  where  he  explaified  the  law."  Accordingly,  on 
this  one  spot  there  have  already  been  found  two  colossal 
standing  figures  of  the  Teacher,  each  7^  feet  in  height,  two 
life-size  seated  statues,  and  one  three-quarter  size  seated 
statue,  besides  numerous  smaller  figures  of  inferior  work- 
manship. 

The  most  remarkable  piece  of  sculpture  is  that  of  a 
female  of  rather  more  than  half  life-size.  The  figure  is 
naked,  save  a  girdle  of  beads  round  the  waist,  the  same  as  is 
seen  in  the  Bhilsa  sculptures  and  Ajanta  paintings.  The 
attitude  and  the  positions  of  the  hands  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  famous  statue  of  Venus  of  the  Capitol.  But  in  the 
Mathura  statue  the  left  band  is  brought  across  the  right 
breast,  while  the  right  hand  holds  up  a  small  portion  of 
drapery.  The  head  is  slightly  inclined  towards  the  right 
shoulder,  and  the  hair  is  dressed  in  a  new  and  peculiar 
manner,  with  long  curls  on  each  side  of  the  face,  which  fall 
firom  a  large  circular  ornament  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The 
back  of  the  figure  is  supported  by  a  thick  cluster  of  lotus 
stalks  covered  with  buds  and  flowers,  which  arc  very  grace- 
fully arranged  and  boldly  executed.  The  plump  face  with 
its  broad  smile  is  the  least  satisiactory  part  of  this  work. 
Altogether  this  statue  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
unaided    Indian  art  that  I  have  met  with.     I  presume 
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that  it  represents  a  dancing  girl,  and  that  it  once  adorned 
one  of  the  gateways  of  the  great  Stvpa  near  the  monastery 
of  Huviahka.* 

Three  statues  of  lions  have  also  been  discovered,  but  they 
are  iDferior  both  in  design  and  in  execution  to  most  of  the 
other  sculptures.  They  are  all  of  the  same  height,  3  feet, 
and  are  aU  in  the  same  attitude,  but  two  of  them  have  the 
left  foot  advanced,  while  the  third  has  the  right  foot  brought 
forward.  The  attitudes  are  stiff,  and  the  workmanship, 
especially  of  the  legs,  is  hard,  wiry,  and  unnatural.  It  is 
the  fore-part  only  of  the  animid  that  is  given,  as  if  issuing 
out  of  the  block  of  stone  in  rear,  from  which  I  infer  that 
they  must  originally  have  occupied  the  two  sides  of  some 
large  gateway,  such  as  we  may  suppose  to  have  belonged  to 
the  great  monastery  of  Sumahka, 

The  most  numerous  remains  are  the  stone  pillars  of  the 
Buddhist  railings,  of  which  at  least  three  different  sizes  have 
been  foimd.  Those  of  the  largest  size  are  4|  feet  in  height, 
with  a  section  of  12i  by  0  inches.  When  complete  with 
base  and  coping,  this  railing  would  have  been  about  7  feet  in 
height.  The  middle-sized  pillars  are  3  feet  8  inches  high, 
with  a  section  of  9  by  4f  inches.  The  railings  formed  of 
these  pillars  would  have  been  5^  feet  in  height.  Those  of 
the  smallest  size  are  2f  feet  high,  with  a  section  of  6^  by  Sf 
inches,  which  would  have  formed  a  railing  of  only  4  feet  in 
height.  Of  this  last  size  no  more  than  six  specimens  have 
yet  been  found,  but  two  of  them  are  numbered  in  the  ancient 
Gupta  numerals  as  118  and  129,  so  that  many  more  of  them 
still  remain  to  be  discovered.  If  we  assume  the  number  of 
these  pillars  to  have  been  no  more  than  129  the  length  of 
railing  which  they  formed  would  have  been  144  feet,  or  with 
two  entrances  not  less  than  160  feet.  This  might  have  been 
disposed  either  as  a  square  enclosure  of  40  feet  side,  or  as  a 
circular  enclosure  of  upwards  of  50  feet  diameter.  The  last 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  circular  railing  of  a  Stupa 
40  feet  in  diameter. 

No  inscriptions  or  numbers  have  been  found  on  any  of 
the  large  sized  piUars,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
must  have  formed  parts  of  the  surrounding  railings  either  of 
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Stttpas  or  of  holy  trees,  such  as  are  represented  in  the  Sanclii 
bas-reliefs,  or  as  we  see  them  in  still  existing  examples  at 
Sanchi  and  SonSrri.  Of  the  middle-sized  railing  I  found  a 
single  broken  rail,  and  also  a  single  specimen  of  the  archi- 
traves or  coping  stones.  In  the  Sanchi  and  Son&ri  examples 
the  coping  is  quite  plain,  but  this  Mathura  specimen  is  orna- 
mented on  both  faces  with  semi-circular  panels  or  niches 
containing  figures  and  flowers. 

The  sculptures  on  the  Mathura  pillars  are  of  two  kinds, 
namely,  lai^e  single  figures  on  the  front,  and  on  the  back 
either  small  bas-reliefs  in  compartments  one  above  the  other, 
or  else  full-blown  flowers  at  regular  intervals.  Both  in  the 
single  figures  and  in  the  bas-reliefs  we  find  the  same  mixture 
of  religious  and  social  subjects  as  in  the  sculptures  of  Sanchi 
and  Buddha-Gaya.  On  one  pillar  we  have  a  standing  figure 
of  Buddha,  the  Teacher,  with  a  halo  and  umbrella  canopy, 
and  on  the  back  four  small  bas-reliefs  representing,  1*/,  a 
holy  tree  with  suspended  garlands,  surrounded  by  a  Buddhist 
railing ;  2nd,  a  pair  of  figures,  male  and  female ;  Srd,  a 
kneeling  figure  presenting  an  ofiering  to  a  standing  figure ; 
and  4ith,  an  elephant  with  rider.  One  of  the  other  single 
figures  is  a  female  holding  a  water  vessel  to  her  lips,  and  no 
less  tlian  four  of  the  others  are  representations  of  M&yA  Devi 
standing  under  the  Sal  tree,  and  holding  one  of  its  branches, 
in  which  position  she  is  described  as  having  given  birth  to 
Buddha.  A  specimen  of  one  of  the  large-sized  Mathura 
pillars  may  be  seen  in  the  Asiatic  Society's  Museum  in  Cal- 
cutta, where  it  was  deposited  by  Colonel  Stacy. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  of  all  the  Mathura  sculp- 
tures is  that  which  was  figured  and  described  by  James 
Frinsep  in  1836  as  a  Statue  of  Silenus.  The  block  is  3  feet 
10  inches  in  height,  3  feet  broad,  and  1  foot  4  inches 
thick.  On  the  top  there  is  a  circular  bason  16  inches  in 
diameter  and  8  inches  deep.  On  the  front  there  is  a  group 
of  three  figures  about  three-fourths  of  life-size  with  two 
smaller  figures,  and  on  the  back  a  group  of  four  figures 
of  half  life-size.  In  the  front  group  the  principal  figure 
is  a  stout,  half  naked  man  resting  on  a  low  scat,  with 
ivy  or  vine-crowned  brow,  and  outstretched  arms,  which 
appear  to  be  supported  by  the  figures,  male  and  female, 
standing  one  on  each  side.  The  dress  of  the  female  is 
most  certainly    not   Indian,    and    is    almost    as  certainly 
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Greek.  The  dress  of  the  male  %iire  also  appears  to  he 
Greek.  Colonel  Stacy'  describes  it  as  "  a  kerchief  round  the 
neck  with-  a  tie  in  froat  as  wora  by  sailors ;"  but  as  it  widens 
so  it  approaches  the  shoulders ;  I  presume  that  it  must  be  the 
short  cloak  of  the  Greeks  which  was  fastened  in-  front  in  the 
very  same  manner  as  represented  in  this  sculpture.  Prinsep 
agrees  with  Stacy  in  considering  the  principal  figure  to  be 
Silenxis:  "*  His  portly  carcass,  drunken  lassitude,  and  vine- 
wreathed  forehead,  stamp  the  individual,  while  the  drapery  of 
his  attendants-pronounces  them  at  least  to  be  foreign  to  India, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  SHcnus's  own'  costume,  which  is 
certainly  highly  orthodox  and  Brahmanical.  If  the  sculptor 
were  a  Greek,  hia  taate  had'  been  somewhat  tainted  by  the 
Indian  beau-ideal  of  femalb  beauty.  In  other  respects  hia 
proportions  and  attitudes  are  good';  nay,  superior  to  any  speci- 
men of  pure  Hindu  sculpture  we  possess ;  and,  considering 
the  object  of  the  group,  to  support  a  sacrificial  vase  (pro- 
bably of  the  juice  of  the  grape),  it  is  excellent."  Of  the  group 
on  the  back  I  have,  but  little  to  say :  the  two  female  fi!gures 
and  one  of  the  men  are  dressed  in  the  same  Greek  costume 
as  the  figures  of  the  other-  group,  but  the  fourth  figure,  a 
male,  is  dressed  in  a  long  tunic,  which  is  certaiuly  not  Greek, 
and  cannot  well  be-  Indian.  The  religious  Buddhist  would 
have  his  right  shoulder  bare,  £md  the  layman  would  have  the 
dhoii,  or  waist-cloth.  The  Greek  clad  male  figure  may  pos- 
sibly be-Silenus,  but  I  am  unable  to  ofEer  even  a  conjecture 
as  to  the  figure  in'thetunic. 

The  question  now  arises,  how  is  the  presence  of  this  piece 
of  Greek  sculpture  to  be  aecoimted  for  ?  Perhaps  the  most 
reasonable  solution  is  to  assume  the  presence  of  a  small  body 
of  Bactrian  Greek  sculptors  who  would  have  found  ready 
employment  for  their  services  amongst  the  wealthy  Buddhists, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  goldsmiths  and  artillerymen  after- 
wards found  service  wi±h  the  Mogul  Emperors.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Mathura  is  close  to  the  great  sand-stone 
quarries  which  forages  past  have  furnished  materials  for  the 
sculptors  and  architects  of  Upper  India.  All  the  ancient 
statues  that  I  have  met  with  in  Rohilkhund  and  Oudh  are 
made  of  this  stone,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Buddhut  custom  of  making  gifts  of  statues  and  pillars  to  the 
various  monasteries  must  have  created  such  a  steady  demand 
for  the  sculptor's  works  as  would  have  ensured  the  continu- 
ous employment  of  many  skilled  workmen.    Many  of  the 
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Bactrian  Greeks  may  thus  have  found  remunerative  serrice 
amongst  the  Indian  £uddbists.  Indeed,  this  is  the  only  way 
in  which  I  can  account,  not  only  for  the  very  superior  exe- 
cution of  many  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  Indian  art,  but 
also  for  many  of  their  ornamental  details,  such  as  the  fluting 
of  the  pillars  in  the  Western  Panjab  architecture,  and  the 
honeysuckle  and  astragal  ornaments  of  Asoka's  monoliths, 
all  of  which  are  of  undoubted  Greek  origin.  In  the  great 
fort  of  Narwar  there  still  exists  a  Boman  Catholic  Chapel, 
with  a  burial-ground  attached,  containing  fifty  tombs  of  all 
sizes,  of  which  two  only  are  inscribed.  One  records  the 
death  of  a  German,  named  Cornelius  Oliver,  in  A.  D.  1747  ; 
the  other  of  a  young  girl,  named  Margarita,  the  daughter  of 
a  Sakim  or  Doctor.  The  first  is  recorded  in  Portuguese,  the 
other  in  Persian.  That  the  fifty  tombs  are  those  of  Chris- 
tians is  proved,  not  only  by  the  presence  of  the  cross  on 
several  of  the  uninscribed  h^d-stones,  but  by  the  occurrence 
of  the  letters  J.  H.  S.  surmounted  by  a  cross  on  the  wall 
immediately  above  the  altar.  I  presume  that  these  Chris- 
tians were  gunners  who  formed  the  artQlery  portion  of  the 
garrison  of  the  important  fortress  of  Narwar.  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  clearest  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  small  body 
of  foreigners  in  the  very  heart  of  India,  who  were  permitted 
the  open  exercise  of  their  religion  by  the  most  bigoted  of  all 
mankind,  the  Indian  Muhammadans.  Sach  also,  I  think, 
may  have  been  the  position  of  a  small  party  of  Bactrian 
Greeks  amongst  the  tolerant  Buddhists  of  the  great  city  of 
Matbura  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Their 
very  names  are  unknown,  and  their  occupations  are  ancertain» 
but  their  foreign  religion  is  attested  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
presence  of  a  Bacchic  altar,  bearing  the  well  known  figuro 
of  the  wine-bibbing  Silenus. 


III.     KHALSI. 

About  15  miles  to  the  westward  of  Masuri,  and  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Jumna  just  above  the  junction  of  the 
Tons  Biver,  there  stands  a  huge  quartz  boulder  covered  with 
one  of  the  well  known  inscriptions  of  Asoka.  The  inscribed 
rock  is  situated  close  to  the  little  villages  of  Byis  and  Hari- 
pur,  and  about  one  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south  of  the  large 
and  well  known  village  of  Khaisi,  by  which  name  I  propose 
to  distinguish  this  copy  of  Asoka  s  edicts  from  those  of 
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Kapurdagiri,  Junaglri,  Bohitds,  and  Ganjam.*  In  speaking 
of  J?iruz  Shali's  Pillar  at  Delhi,  which  we  know  was  brought 
from  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Jumna 
near  Khidrabad,  I  have  already  identified  the  district  of 
Kh&lsi  with  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Srughna,  as 
described  by  Hwen  Thsang.  As  my  reasons  for  coming  to 
this  conclusion  are  based  entirely  upon  the  statements  of  the 
Chinese  pilgrim,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  given 
in  detail. 

On  leaving  Sth&neawara  or  Thdnesar,  Hwen  Thsang 
records  that  he  went  400  li,  or  66  miles,  to  the  eastward,  to 
the  kingdom  of  Su-lu-kin-na,  or  Srughna,  which  he  describes 
as  being  bounded  by  the  Granges  on  the  east,  and  by  high 
.mountains  on  the  north,  and  as  being  watered  by  the  Jumna, 
which  ran  through  the  midst  of  it.  The  capital,  which  was 
20  li,  or  upwards  of  three  miles,  in  circuit,  was  situated 
immediately  on  the  west  hank  of  the  Jumna ;  and,  although 
much  mined,  its  foimdations  were  still  standing.  Amongst 
other  monuments  it  possessed  a  Stupa  of  King  Asoka.  The 
direction  given  by  Hwen  Thsang  is  undoubtedly  wrong,  as 
the  Jumna  is  not  more  than  24  mites  distant  from  Th&nesar 
towards  the  east.  But  the  mention  of  the  hUls  shows  most 
clearly  that  the  bearing  should  be  north-east ;  and  as  the 
recorded  distance  of  the  Jumna  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  agrees 
with  the  actual  distance,  the  situation  of  the  capital  of 
Srughna  must  be  looked  for  along  the  western  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  somewhere  between  KhMsi  and  Khidrabad.  At  first 
I  was  inclined  to  fix  the  position  of  the  capital  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  inscribed  rock  of  Kh&lsi,  but  I 
could  neither  find  nor  hear  of  any  ruins  in  its  vicinity,  and 
the  distance  is  besides  too  great,  being  71  miles  in  a  direct  ■ 
line,  or  about  80  miles  by  the  road.  If  Hwen  Tbsang's  dis- 
tances is  correct,  the  most  probable  position  of  the  capital 
is  Paota,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  which  is  67  miles 
distant  from  Thanesar  in  a  direct  line,  or  about  65  mUes  by 
the  road.  I  believe  also  that  Paota  is  the  very  place  £rom 
whence  Firuz  Shah  removed  the  Delhi  column,  for  the  name 
of  its  original  site  is  variously  written  as  Tetopar,  or  Topara, 
or  Taoparauk,  any  one  of  which  by  the  mere  shifting  of  the 
diacritical  points  might  be  read  as  Paotar.    It  is  possible 

*  See  PUte  ^o.  IL  lor  a  mftp  at  Nortli-Westeni  India,  showiiig  the  posilioii  of  KhUiL 
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also  that  the  word  Sttk  may  still  preserre  a  trace  of  the 
ancient  name  of  Sughan,  which  is  the  spoken  form  of  the 
Sanskrit  Srughna.  I  propose  to  exjdore  this  neighbour- 
hood during  the  ensuing  cold  season.  In  the-meantime  I 
am  satisfied  with  having  shown  that  the  inserihed  rock  of 
KMlsi  is  situated  within  the  territory  of  Srughna,  in  whose 
great  monastery  the  Chinese  pilgrim  spent  upwards  of  four 
months,  because  the  monks  discussed  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions 80  ably  that  all  doubts  where  cleared  up.  By  the  hands 
of  this  learned  fraternity  were  most  probably  engraved  the 
two  great  copies  of  the  edicts  of  Asoka  which  are  still  ex- 
tent on  the  Khalsi  rock  and  on  the  Bolhi  pillar  of  Firu^ 
Shah. 

Between  Khfllsi  and  the  Jumna  the  land  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river  is  formed  in  two  successive  ledges  or  level 
steppes,  each  about  100  feet  in  height.  Near  the  foot  of  the 
upper  steppe  stands  the  large  quartz  boulder  which  has  pre- 
served the  edicts  of  Aitoka  for  upwards  of  2,000  years.  The 
block  is  10  feet  long  and  10  feet  high,  and  about  8  feet  thick 
at  bottom.  The  south-eastern  face  has  been  smoothed,  but 
rather  imevenly,  as  it  follows  the  undulations  of  the  original 
surface.  The  main  inscription  is  engraved  on  this  smoothed 
surface,  which  measures  5  feet  in  height  with  a  breadth  of  5^ 
feet  at  top,  which  increases  towards  the  bottom  to  7  feet  10| 
inches.  The  deeper  hollows  and  cracks  have  been  left  uuin- 
scrihed,  and  the  lines  of  letters  are  undulating  and  uneven. 
Towards  the  bottom  the  letters  increase  in  size  until  they  be- 
come about  thrice  as  large  as  those  of  the  upper  part.  Owing 
either  to  this  enlargement  of  the  letters,  or  perhaps  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  inscription  being  of  later  date,  the  prepared 
surface  was  too  small  for  the  whole  record,  which  was,  there- 
fore, completed  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  rock. 

On  the  right  hand  side  an  elephant  is  traced  in  outline, 
with  the  words  Gajatame  inscribed  between  his  legs  in  the 
same  characters  as  those  of  the  inscription.  The  exact  mean- 
ing of  these  words  I  do  not  know ;  but  as  the  Junagiri  rock 
inscription  closes  with  a  paragraph  stating  that  the  place  is 
called  Sweta  Haati,  or  the  "white  elephant,"  I  think  it  pro- 
bable that  Qajatame  may  mean  the  "  dark  or  black  elephant," 
and  may,  theretore,  he  the  name  of  the  rock  itself.  Amongst 
the  people,  however,  the  rock  is  known  by  the  name  of 
CAAa^j- »Si/a,  or  *' the  canopy  stone,"   wluch   would  seem  to 
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■  show  that  the  inscribed  block  had  formerly  been  covered  otbt 
by  some  kind  of  canopy,  or  perhaps  only  by  an  umbrella,  as 
the  name  importa.  There  are  a  number  of  squared  stonea 
lying  about  close  to  the  rock,  as  well  as  several  fragments 
of  octagonal  pillars  and  half  pDlars  or  pilasters,  which  are 
hoUowed  out  or  fluted  on  the  shorter  faces,  after  the  common 
fashion  of  the  pillars  of  Buddhist  raiUngs.  There  is  also  a 
large  carved  stone,  7  feet  long,  1^  foot  broad,  and  1  foot  in 
height,  which  from  its  upper  mouldings  I  judged  to  have 
formed  the  entrance  step  to  some  kind  of  open  porch  in  front 
of  the  inscription  stone. 

When  found  by  Mr.  Torrest  early  in  1860  the  letters  of 
the  inscription  were  hardly  visible,  the  whole  surface  being 
encrusted  with  the  dark  moss  of  ages  ;  but  on  removing  this 
black  film  the  surface  becomes  nearly  as  white  as  marble.  At 
first  sight  the  inscription  looks  as  if  it  was  imperfect  in  many 
places,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  engraver  having  purposely 
left  all  the  cracked  and  rougher  portions  uninscribed.  On 
comparing  the  different  edicts  with  those  of  the  Kapurdagin, 
Junagiri,  and  Dhauli  versions,  I  find  the  Khftlsi  text  to  be  in 
a  more  perfect  state  than  any  one  of  them,  and  more  special- 
ly in  tbat  part  of  the  13th  edict  which  contains  the  names  of 
the  five  Greek  Kings, — Antioehus,  Ptolemy,  Antigonus,Magas, 
and  Alexander.*  The  Khalsi  text  agrees  with  that  DhauU 
in  rejecting  the  use  of  the  letter  r,  for  which  I  is  everywhere 
substituted.  But  the  greatest  variation  is  in  the  use  of  the 
palatal  sibilant  s,  wbich  has  not  been  found  in  any  other 
inscription  of  this  early  date.  This  letter  occurs  in  the  word 
Pdsanda,  which,  curiously  enough,  is  spelt  sometimes  with 
one  8,  and  sometimes  with  the  other,  even  in  the  same  edict. 
As  the  proper  spelling  of  this  word  is  Pdshanda,  it  seems 
almost  certain  that  the  people  of  India  Proper  did  not  possess 
the  letter  sh  in  the  time  of  Asoka. 

I  made  a  complete  impression  of  the  whole  of  this  im- 
portant inscription.  I  also  copied  the  whole  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  left  side  by  eye,  as  well  as  most  of  the  more 
obscure  parts  in  the  front  inscription.  I  have  since  com- 
pared the  entire  text  with  those  of  the  other  rock  tablets, 
and  I  am  now  engaged  in  making  a  reduced  copy  of  this  va- 
luable record  for  early  publication.    I  propose,  however,  first, 

*  See  Plate  No.  XLI.  for  this  portion  of  the  Khiki  inacription, 
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to  compare  it  with  the  Kapurdagari  version  in  the  Ariau 
characters.  With  good  copies  of  all  the  different  tests  hefore 
them,  the  scholars  of  Europe  will  he  able  to  give  a  more 
satisfactory  interpretation  of  Asoka's  edicts  than  has  hitherto 
been  made,  even  with  the  aid  of  all  the  learning  of  Bimouf 
and  Wilson. 

IV.    MADAWAR,  OR  MADIPUR. 

From  Sraghna  the  Chinese  pilgrim  proceeded  to  Mo-ti- 
pu-lo,  or  Madvpur,  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges,  a  distance  of 
800  li,  or  133  miles.  Madipur  has  been  identified  by  M.  St. 
Martin  with  Memddwar,  a  large  old  town  in  Western  Rohil- 
khund  near  Bijnor.  I  bad  made  the  same  identification  my- 
self before  reading  M.  St.  Martin's  remarks,  and  I  am  now 
able  to  confirm  it  by  a  personal  examination  of  the  locality. 
The  actual  distance  from  Paota  on  the  Jumna  to  Manddtoar 
viA  Saindwdr,  is  not  more  than  110  miles  by  the  present 
roads  ;  but  as  it  would  have  been  considerably  more  by  the  old 
Native  tracks  leading  from  village  to  village,  the  distance  re- 
corded by  Hwen  Thsang  is  most  probably  not  far  from  the 
truth,  more  especiaDy  when  we  remember  that  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Ma-yu-lo,  or  Mayurapura,  now  Myapoor,  near  Hardwar 
at  the  head  of  the  Ganges  Canal.  But  the  identity  of  the 
site  of  Maddwar  with  Madipur  is  not  dependent  on  this 
one  distance  alone,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  pilgrim,  which  most  fuUy  confirms  the  position 
already  derived  from  his  previous  route. 

The  name  of  the  town  is  written  with  the  Maddwar  with 
the  cerebral  d,  and  without  the  nasal.  In  our  maps  it  is  spelt 
Mundore  and  Mund&war.  According  to  Johari  Lai,  Chaodri 
and  Kanungo  of  the  place,  Maddwar  was  a  deserted  site  in. 
Samvat  1171,  or  A.  D.  1114,  when  his  ancestor  Dwdrha  Dda^ 
an  Agarwala  Bauiya,  aceompanied  by  Katdr  Mall,  came  from 
Morari  in  the  Mirat  District,  and  occupied  the  old  mound. 
The  present  town  of  Maddtoar  contains  7,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  rather  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  by 
half  a  mile  in  breadth.  But  the  old  mound  which  represente 
the  former  town  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  square.  It  has 
an  average  height  of  10  feet  above  the  rest  of  the  town,  and 
it  abounds  with  large  bricks,  a  certain  sign  of  antiquity.  In 
the  middle  of  the  mound  there  is  a  ruined  fort,  300  feet 
square,  with  an  elevation  of  6  or  7  feet  above  the  rest  of  the 
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city.  To  tbe  north-east,  distant  about  one  mile  from  the  fort, 
there  is  a  lai^o  village,  on  another  mound,  called  Madiya ; 
and  between  the  two  lies  a  large  tank  called  JEtinda  Tdl, 
surrounded  by  numeroiis  small  mounds  which  are  said  to  be 
the  remains  of  buildings.  Originally  these  two  places  would 
appear  to  have  formed  one  large  town  about  1^  mile  in  length 
by  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  or  3^  miles  in  circuit.  Tho  Ka- 
nungo  states  that  Maddtoar  formed  part  of  tbe  dominions 
of  Pithora  Eaja,  and  that  it  possessed  a  large  Hindu  temple 
of  stone,  which  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  one  of  the  Ghori 
Sultans,  who  built  the  present  Jama  Masjid  on  its  site,  and 
with  its  materials.  The  stones  of  the  mosque  arc  squared 
blocks  of  soft  grey  sandstone,  and  as  many  of  them  exhibit 
cramp-holes  on  tiie  outside,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
must  originally  have  belonged  to  some  other  building. 

To  the  south-east  of  the  town  there  is  a  large,  deep,  irre- 
gularly shaped  piece  of  water  called  Tirwdli  Tal.  It  is  near- 
ly half  a  mile  in  length,  but  not  more  than  300  feet  broad  in 
its  widest  part.  It  is  filled  in  the  rains  by  a  small  chan- 
nel carrying  tbe  drainage  of  the  country  from  tho  north-east, 
and  its  ovemow  falls  into  tho  M&lini  River,  about  two  miles 
distant.  This  pool  is  only  part  of  a  natimil  channel  of  drain- 
age which  has  been  deepened  by  the  excavation  of  earth  for 
the  bricks  of  the  town.  But  in  spite  of  this  evident  origin 
of  the  Maddtoar  tank,  it  was  gravely  asserted  by  the  Bud- 
dhists to  have  been  produced  by  an  earthquake  which  accom- 
panied the  death  of  a  celebrated  saint,  named  Vimala  Mitra, 

According  to  Hwen  Thsang,  Madipur  was  20  U,  or  3^ 
miles,  in  circuit,  which  agrees  very  closely  with  what  would 
appear  to  bo  the  most  probable  size  of  the  old  town.  The 
King  was  a  Sudra,  who  cai-ed  nothing  for  Buddhism,  but 
worshipped  tho  Deoaa.  There  were  12  Buddhist  monasteries 
containing  about  800  monks,  who  were  mostly  attached  to 
the  school  of  the  Sarvdativddas,  and  there  were  also  about  60 
Brahmanical  temples.*  To  the  south  of  the  town,  at  4  or  5 
li,  or  I  of  a  mile,  there  was  a  small  monastery  in  which 
Ounaprabka  was  said  to  have  composed  100  works ;  and  at 
half  a  mile  to  tho  north  of  this  there  was  a  great  monastery 
which  was  famous  as  the  scene  of  Sanghabhadra'a  sudden 

•  Julieo's  Hwen  Thsang,  II ,  218, 
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death  from  chagrin,  when  he  was  overcome  in  argument  by 
Vasabandhu.  His  relics  were  deposited  in  a  Stv^a  in  the 
midst  of  a  mangoe  grove  only  200  paces  to  the  north-west  of 
the  monastery.  These  two  chiefs  of  Buddhism  lived  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the  Stupa  was  still 
standing  in  A.  D.  634  at  the  time  of  Hwea  Thsang's  visit. 
There  is  no  trace  now  existing  either  of  the  monasteries  or 
of  the  Stupa,  but  their  sites  can  be  ^ed  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty by  llie  md  of  Hwen  Thsang's'  descriptions.  The  village 
of  lillpur,  which  is  situated  on  a  mound  about  tJijee-quarters 
of  a  mile  to  the  south-south-east  of  the  JSma  Masjid,  and 
which  is  built  partly  of  old  bricks,  represents  the  site  of  the 
small  monastery  of  Ottnaprabha.  To  the  north  of  LMpur,  and 
just  half  a  mile  distant,  is  the  shrine  of  Hid^yat  Shah,  with 
a  Masjid  attached,  both  of  which  are  built  of  old  bricks. 
This  spot  I  believe  to  be  the  site  of  the  great  monastery  of 
Sanghabhadra,  Lastly,  to  the  west-north-west  of  Hid&yat'a 
shrine,  at  a  distance  of  200  paces,  there  is  another  shrine,  or 
Fahir'a  takia,  standing  in  tho  midst  of  a  mangoe  grove,  like 
the  old  Stupa  of  Sanghabhadra,  the  site  of  which  it  represents 
almost  exactly  as  described  by  Hwen  Thsang.* 


I  the  mangoe  grove  there  was  a  second  Stupa 
which  contained  the  relics  of  Vimala  Mitra,  who,  as  a 
disciple  of  Sanghabhadra,  must  have  lived  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  The  legend  relates  that,  on  passing 
the  Stupa  of  his  master  Sanghabhadra,  he  placed  his  hand 
on  his  heart,  and  with  a  sigh  expressed  a  wish  that  he  might 
live  to  compose  a  work  which  should  lead  all  the  students 
of  India  to  renounce  the  "  Great  Vehicle"  (Mahd  YdnaJ, 
and  which  should  blot  out  the  name  of  Vaavhandhu  for  ever. 
No  sooner  had  he  spoken,  than  he  was  seized  with  frenzy, 
and  five  spouts  of  burning  hot  blood  gushed  firom  his  mouth. 
Then  feeling  himself  dying,  he  wrote  a  letter  "  expressing 
his  repentance  for  having  maligned  the  Mahd  Tdna,  and 
hoping  that  his  fate  might  serve  as  an  example  to  all  stu- 
dents." At  these  words  the  earth  quaked,  and  he  expired  in- 
stantly. Then  the  spot  where  he  died  suddenly  aank  and 
formed  a  deep  ditch,  and  a  holy  man  who  witnessed  his  end 
exclaimed — "  To-day  this  master  of  the  scriptures,  lay  giving 
fray  to  his  passions,  and  by  persisting  in  erroneous  opinions, 

•  See  Plate  No.  SLII.  for  map  of  MadAvrar. 
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has  calumniated,  the  Mahd  Ydna,  for  which  he  has  now  fallen 
into  everlasting  hell."  But  ibis  opinion  of  the  holy  man 
would  appear  to  hare  been  confined  to  the  followers  of  the 
Mahd  Ydna,  for  the  brethren  of  Fhnala  Mitra,  who  were 
Sarvdstivddaa  or  students  of  the  lesser  vehicle,  burned  bis 
body  and  raised  a  Sittpa  over  bis  relics.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered also  that  Hwen  Thsang,  who  relates  the  legend,  was 
a  zealous  follower  of  the  Mahd  Ydna,  and  this  no  doubt  led 
him  to  overlook  the  manifest  contradiction  between  the  state- 
ment of  the  imcbaritable  arhat,  and  the  &ct  that  his  brethren 
had  burned  bis  body  in  the  usual  manner.  This  legend,  as 
well  as  several  others,  would  seem  to  show  that  there  was  a 
hostile  and  even  bitter  feeling  between  these  two  great  sects 
of  the  Buddhist  community. 

The  site  of  Fmala  MUm'a  Stupa  is  described  as  being 
at  the  edge  of  the  mango  grove,  and  from  the  details  of  the 
legend  it  is  clear  that  it  coidd  have  been  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Stt^a  of  Sanghabhadra.  It  would  appear  also  that 
it  must  have  stood  closo  by  the  great  ditch,  or  hollow,  which 
his  opponents  looked  upon  as  the  rent  in  the  earth  by  which 
he  had  sunk  down  to  "  everlasting  hell."  Now  the  mangoe 
grove  which  I  have  before  mentioned  extends  only  120  paces 
to  the  westward  to  the  bank  of  the  deep  tank  called  the 
Tirwdli  Tdl.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Stupa  of  Ftmala 
Mitra  must  have  stood  close  to  the  edge  of  this  tank  and  on 
the  border  of  the  mangoe  grove  which  still  exists  in  Uie  same 
position  as  described  by  Hwen  Thsang. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  people  of  Maddwar,  as  point- 
ed out  by  M.  St.  Martin,  may  be  the  Malhce  of  Megasthenes 
who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Erineses.  If  so,  that  river 
must  be  the  M&Iini.  It  is  true  that  this  is  but  a  small  stream, 
but  it  was  in  a  sacred  grove  on  the  bank  of  the  Mdlini  that 
Sahuntala  was  brought  up,  and  along  ite  course  lay  her  route 
to  the  court  of  Duahmanta  at  Saslinapur.  While  the  lotus 
floats  on  its  waters,  and  while  the  Chakwa  calls  its  mate  on 
its  bank,  so  long  will  the  litUe  Mdlini  live  in  the  verse  of 
Kdlidda. 

V.    KASHIPUB,  OR  GOVISANA. 

On  leaving  Madip'ur  the  Chinese  pilgrim  travelled 
400  U,  or  66  miles  to  the  south-east,  and  arrived  in  the  king- 
dom of  Kiu-pi-shwang-na,   which   M.    Julien  renders  by 
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Govisana.*  The  capital  was  14i  or  15  li,  or  2J  miles  in  circuit. 
Its  position  was  strong,  being  elevated,  and  of  difficult  access, 
and  it  was  surrounded  by  groves,  tanks,  and  fish  ponds.  There 
were  two  monasteries  containing  100  monks,  and  30  Brah- 
manical  temples.  In  the  middle  of  the  linger  monastery, 
which  was  outside  the  city,  there  was  a  Stupa  of  Asoka,  200 
feet  in  height,  hmlt  over  the  spot  where  Buddha  was  said  to 
have  explained  the  law.  There  were  also  two  small  Stupas, 
only  12  feet  high,  containing  his  hair  and  nails. 

According  to  the  bearing  and  distance  &om  Madipur,  as 
given  by  Hwen  Thsang,  we  must  look  for  Govisana  some- 
where to  the  north  of  Muradabad.  In  this  direction  the 
only  place  of  any  antiquity  is  the  old  fort  of  UJain,  which  is 
just  one  mile  t^  the  east  of  Xflshipur.  According  to  the 
route  which  I  marched,  the  distance  is  44  kos,  or  66  miles.  I 
estimate  the  value  of  the  &os  by  the  measured  distance  of  69 
miles  between  the  Post  Offices  of  Bareli  and  Muradabad, 
which  is  always  called  40  kos  by  the  Natives.  The  true 
bearing  of  E^hipur  is  east-south-east,  instead  of  south-east, 
but  the  difference  is  not  great ;  and  as  the  position  of 
Kashipur  is  equally  clearly  indicated  hy  the  subsequent  route 
to  Ahicbhatra,  I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  the  old  fort  of  ZTjrain 
represents  the  ancient  cily  of  Gomsana  which  was  visited  by 
Hwen  Thsang. 

Bishop  Heber  describes  Kushipur  as  a  "  ikmous  place  of 
Hindu  pilgrimage  which  was  built  by  a  divinity,  named 
Kashi,  5,000  years  ago."t  But  the  good  Bishop  was  grossly 
deceived  by  his  informant,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  town 
is  a  modem  one, — ^it  having  been  built  about  A.  D.  1718  by 
Kashi  Nath,  a  foUower  of  Raja  Devi  Chandra,  or  Deb  Chand, 
of  Champawat,  in  Kumaon.  The  old  fort  is  now  called  Ujain ; 
but  as  tlmt  is  the  name  of  the  nearest  village,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  true  name  has  been  lost.  The  place  itself  had 
been  deserted  for  several  hundred  years  before  the  occupation 
of  Kashipur ;  but  as  the  holy  tank  of  Dron  Sdgar  had  never 
ceased  to  be  visited  by  pilgrims,  I  presume  that  the  name  of 
the  tank  must  have  gradually  superseded  that  of  the  fort. 
Even  at  the  present  day,  the  name  Dron  Sdgar  is  just  as 
well  known  as  that  of  Kashipiur. 
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The  old  fort  of  TJjain  is  Tery  peculiar  in  its  form,  which 
may  be  best  compared  to  the  body  of  a  g^tar.  It  is 
3,000  feet  in  length  from  west  to  east,  and  1,500  feet  in 
breadth,  the  whole  circuit  being  upwards  of  9,000  feet,  or 
rather  less  than  2  milra.  Hwen  Thsang  describes  the  circuit 
of  Govisana  as  about  12,000  feet,  or  nearly  2^  miles  ;  but  in 
this  measurement  he  must  have  included  the  long  mound  of 
ruins  on  the  south  side,  which  is  evidently  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  suburb.  By  including  this  mound  as  an  undoubted 
part  of  the  old  city,  the  circuit  of  the  ruins  is  upwards  of 
11,000  feet,  or  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  given  by  Hwen 
Thsang.  Numeroua  groves,  tanks,  and  &h  ponds  still 
surround  the  place.  Indeed,  the  trees  are  particularly 
luxuriant,  owing  to  the  high  level  of  the  water  which  is 
within  6  or  6  feet  of  the  surface.  For  the  same  reason  the 
tanks  are  numerous  and  always  full  of  water.  The  largest 
of  these  is  Uie  Drtm  Sdgar,  which,  as  well  as  the  fort,  is  said 
to  have  been  constructed  by  the  five  Fandu  brothers  for  the 
use  of  their  teacher  Drona.  The  tank  Is  only  600  feet 
square,  but  it  is  esteemed  veiy  holy,  and  is  much  frequented 
by  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  source  of  the  Ganges.  Its 
high  banks  are  covered  with  aati  monuments  of  recent  date. 
The  walls  of  the  fort  are  built  of  large  massive  bricks, 
15  inches  by  10  inches  by  2|  inches,  which  are  always  a 
certain  sign  of  antiquity.  The  general  height  of  the  walls 
is  30  feet  above  the  fields ;  but  the  whole  is  now  in  complete 
ruin,  and  covered  with  dense  jxmglo.  Shallow  ditches  still 
exist  on  all  sides  except  the  east.  The  interior  is  very 
imeven,  but  the  mass  has  a  mean  height  of  about  20  feet 
above  the  country.  There  are  two  low  openings  in  the 
ramparts,  one  to  the  north-west  and  the  other  to  the  south- 
west, which  now  serve  as  entrances  to  the  jungle,  and  which 
the  people  say  were  the  old  gates  of  the  fort.* 

There  are  some  small  temples  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Dron  Sdgar ;  but  the  great  place  of  worship  fe  the 
modem  temple  of  Jw^lfi  Devi,  600  feet  to  the  eastward  of  the 
fort.  This  goddess  is  also  called  JJjaini  Devi,  and  a  great  fair 
is  held  in  her  honour  on  the  8th  day  of  the  waning  moon  of 
Chaitra.  Other  smaller  temples  contain  symbols  of  Mahadeva 
under    the  titles  of   Bhutesar,    Muktesar,    Ndgndth,  and 

*  Sea  Plato  Mo.  XLIL  tor  a.  map  of  Ujtuu  or  OovuiUk*. 
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Jdgesar.  But  all  of  these  temples  are  of  recent  date;  the 
Bites  of  the  more  ancient  fanes  heing  marked  by  mounds  of 
Tarioua  dimensions  &om  10  to  upwards  of  30  feet  in  height. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  mounds  is  situated  inside  the 
northern  wall  of  the  fort,  above  which  the  ruins  rise  to  a 
height  of  52  feet  above  the  coimtry,  and  22  feet  above  the 
ramparts.  This  mound  is  called  Bhimgt^a  or  Skimgada,  that 
is,  Shim's  club^  by  which  I  understand  a  lai^  lingam  of 
MahMeva.  Were  it  not  for  this  name,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  look  upon  this  huge  mound  as  the  remains  of  a  palace,  as 
I  succeeded  in  tracing  the  walls  of  what  appeared  to  have 
been  a  large  room,  72  feet  in  length  from  north  to  south,  by 
63  feet  in  width,  the  waUs  being  6  feet  thick.  About  500  feet 
beyond  the  north-eaet  angle  of  the  fort  there  is  another  re- 
markable mound  which  is  rather  more  than  34  feet  in  height. 
It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  quadrangular  terrace,  600  in 
length  by  500  feet  in  breadth,  and,  as  well  as  I  could  ascer- 
tain &om  an  excavation  at  the  top,  it  is  the  remains  of  a 
large  square  temple.  Close  by  on  the  east,  and  within  the 
quadrangle,  there  are  the  ruins  of  two  small  temples.  To  the 
eastward  of  the  JwaU  Devi  temple,  there  is  a  curious  circular 
flat-topped  mound  of  earth,  68  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded 
by  a  brick  wall  from  7  to  11  feet  in  height.  It  is  called 
Mdmgir  Qoaai7i-ka-tila,  or  '*the  mound  of  Itdmgir  Oosain" 
from  which  I  infer  that  it  is  the  burial  place  of  a  modem 
Gkwain.  To  the  south  of  the  fort,  near  the  temple  of  JSgesar 
MahMeva,  Uiere  is  a  third  large  mound,  22  feet  in  height, 
which  was  once  crowned  by  a  temple  of  20  feet  square  inside. 
The  bricks  have  only  recently  been  removed,  and  the  square 
core  of  earth  still  remains  perfect.  To  the  westward  of  this 
last,  there  is  a  fourth  mound,  on  which  I  traced  the  ruins  of 
a  temple  30  feet  Bqxiare  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  raised 
quadrangle  about  600  feet  square.  Besides  these  there  are 
ten  smaller  mounds,  which  make  up  altogether  14,  or  just 
one-half  the  number  of  the  Brahmanical  temples  which  are 
mentioned  by  Hwen  Thsang. 

The  only  ruin  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  undoubted 
Buddhist  origin  was  a  solid  brick  mound  20  feet  in  height,  to 
the  south-west  of  Jd,gesar  Mahadera,  and  dose  to  the  small 
village  of  Khargpur.  The  base  of  the  mound  is  upwards  of 
200  feet  in  diameter.  The  solid  brick- work  at  the  top  is  still 
60  feet  thick;  but  as  it  is  broken  all  round,  its  original 
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diameter  must  have  been  much  greater,  probably  not  less  than 
80  feet.  But  even  this  larger  diameter  is  too  small  for  a 
Stupa  of  200  feet  in  height  of  the  hemispherical  form  of 
Asoka's  time ;  a  Stupa  of  that  early  period,  even  when  pro- 
vided with  both  plinth  and  cupola,  would  not  have  exceeded 
100  feet  in  height.  Unless,  therefore,  we  may  suppose  that 
there  is  a  mistake  of  100  feet  in  the  text  of  Hwen  Thsang,  I 
feel  quite  unable  to  offer  any  identification  whatever  of  the 
Buddhist  remains  of  Govisaua  aa  described  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrim. 

VI.    RAMNAGAB,  OR  AHICHHATRA. 

TVom  Govisana  Hwen  Thsang  proceeded  to  the  south- 
east 400  li,  or  66  miles,  to  Ahi-ehi-ta-lo,  ot  Ahichhatra,  This 
once  famous  place  still  preserves  its  ancient  name  as 
Ahichhatr,  although  it  has  been  deserted  for  many  centuries. 
Its  history  reaches  back  to  the  time  of  the  Mahdbhdrata,  at 
which  date  it  was  the  capital  of  Northern  Panchdla.  The 
name  is  written  Ahi-kaheira,  as  weU  as  Ahi-chhatra,  but  the 
local  legend  of  Adi  Raja  and  the  N%a,  who  formed  a  canopy 
over  his  head  when  asleep,  shows  that  the  latter  is  the  correct 
form.  This  grand  old  fort  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Rc^a 
Adi,  an  Ahir,  whose  future  elevation  to  sovereignty  was  fore- 
told by  Drona  when  he  found  him  sleeping  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  serpent  with  expanded  hood.  The  place  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  Adiaadra,  which  proves  IJiat  the 
legend  attached  to  the  name  of  Adi  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  fort  is  also  ,  called 
Adikot,  but  the  more  common  name  is  Ahichhatr. 

According  to  the  Mahdhhdrata  the  great  kingdom  of 
F^nch&la  extended  from  the  Himdlaya  Mountains  to  the 
Chambal  Biver,  The  capital  of  North  Tmtchdla,  or  Rohil- 
khand,  was  Ahi-chhatra,  and  that  of  South  Fanchdla,  or  the 
central  Gangetic  Doab,  was  Kdmpilya,  now  Kcmpil,  on  the 
old  Ganges  between  Budaon  and  Farokhabad.*  Just  before 
the  great  war,  or  about  1430  B.  0.,  the  King  of  JPanchdla, 
named  Drupada,  was  conquered  by  Drona,  thfi  preceptor  of 
the  five  PItndus.  Drona  retained  North  Fanchdla  for  himself, 
but  restored  the  southern  half  of  the  kingdom  to  Drupada. 
According  to  this  account  the  name  of  Ahi-chhatra,  and 
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consequently  also  the  legend  of  Adi  Raja  and  the  serpent, 
are  many  centuries  anterior  to  the  rise  of  Buddhism. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  Buddhiats  must  hare 
adopted  and  altered  the  legend  to  do  honour  to  their  great 
teacher,  for  Hwen  Thsang  records  that  outside  the  town 
there  was  a  Ndga-hrada,  or  "  serpent  tank,"  near  which 
Buddha  had  preached  the  law  for  seven  days  in  favour  of  the 
Serpent  King,  and  that  the  spot  was  marked  hy  a  Stwpa  of 
King  Asoka.  Now,  as  the  only  existing  Siupa  at  this  place 
is  cjQled  Chaitr,  I  infer  that  tte  Buddhist  legend  represented 
the  Ndga  King  after  his  conversion  as  forming  a  canopy  over 
Buddha  with  His  expanded  hood.  I  think,  also,  that  the 
Stn^a  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  conversion  took  place 
would  naturally  have  been  called  Ahi-chhatra,  or  the  "  ser- 
pent canopy."  A  similar  story  is  told  at  Buddha-GJaya  of 
the  Naga  King  Muchalmda^  who  with  his  expanded  hood 
sheltered  Buddha  from  the  shower  of  rain  produced  by  the 
malignant  demon  Mdra. 

The  account  of  Ahi-chhatra  given  by  Hwen  Thsang  is 
unfortunately  very  meagre,  otherwise  we  might  most  pro- 
bably have  identified  many  of  the  existing  ruins  with  the 
Buddhist  works  of  an  early  age.*  The  capital  was  17  or  18  li^ 
or  just  three  miles,  in  circuit,  and  was  defended  by  natural 
obstacles.  It  possessed  12  monasteries,  containing  about 
1,000  monks,  and  nine  Brahmanical  temples,  with  about  300 
worshippers  of  lawara  Deva  (Siva),  who  smeared  their  bodies 
with  ashes.  The  Stupa  near  the  serpent  tank  outside  the 
town  has  already  been  mentioned.  Close  beside  it  there  were 
four  small  Stupas  built  on  the  spots  where  the  four  previous 
Buddhas  had  either  sat  or  walked.  Both  the  size  and  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  ruined  fortress  of  Ahi-chhatra  agree 
so  exactly  with  Hwen  Thsang's  description  of  the  ancient 
Ahi-chhatra,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  their 
identity.  The  circuit  of  the  walls,  as  they  stand  at  present, 
is  19,400  feet,  or  upwards  of  3^  miles.  The  shape  may  be 
described  as  an  irregular  right-angled  triangle,  the  west  side 
being  5,600  feet  in  length,  the  north  side  6,400  feet,  and  the 
long  side  to  the  south-east  7,400  feet.  The  fort  is  situated 
between  the  Mdm  Qanga  and  Qdnghan  Bivers,  which  are 
both  difficult  to  cross ;  the  former  on  account  of  its  broad 
sands,  the  latter  on  account  of  its  extensive  ravines.    Both  on 
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the  north  and  east  the  place  is  rendered  almost  inaccessible 
hj  the  Piria  Nala,  a  difficult  ravine  with  steep  broken  banks, 
and  numerous  deep  pools  of  water  quite  impassable  by 
wheeled  yehicles.  For  this  reason  the  cart  road  to  Bareli, 
distant  only  18  miles  due  east,  is  not  less  tban  23  miles.  In- 
deed the  only  accessible  side  of  the  position  is  the  north- 
west, from  the  direction  of  Lakhnor,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Katehria  Rajputs.  It,  therefore,  fully  merits  the 
description  of  Hwen  Thsang  as  being  defended  by 
"natural  obstacles."*  Ahi-chhatra  is  only  seven  miles  to  the 
north  of  Aonla,  but  the  latter  half  of  the  road  is  rendered 
difficult  by  the  ravines  of  the  Qdngkan  River.  It  was  in 
this  very  position,  in  the  jangals  to  the  north  of  Aonla,  that 
the  Katehria  Rajputs  withstood  the  Muhammadans  under 
KruiTughlak. 

The  ruins  of  Ahi-chhatra  were  first  visited  by  Captain 
Hodgson,  the  Surveyor,  who  describes  the  place  as  "the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress  several  miles  in  circumference, 
which  appears  to  have  had  34  bastions,  and  is  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  by  the  name  of  the  *  F&ndus  Fort.' "  A(  cord- 
ing  to  my  survey  there  are  only  32  towers,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  one  or  two  may  have  escaped  my  notice,  as  I 
found  many  parts  so  overgrown  with  thorny  jungle  as  to  be 
inaccessible.  The  towers  are  generally  from  28  to  30  feet  in 
height,  excepting  on  the  west  side,  where  they  rise  to  35  feet. 
A  single  tower  near  the  south-west  comer  is  47  feet  in  height 
above  the  road  outside.  The  average  height  of  the  interior 
mass  is  from  15  to  20  feet.  Many  of  the  present  towers, 
however,  are  not  ancient,  as  an  attempt  was  made  by  All 
Muhammad  Khan,  about  200  years  ago,  to  restore  the  fort 
with  a  view  of  making  it  hu  stronghold  la  case  he  should 
be  pushed  to  extremities  by  the  King  of  Delhi.  The  new 
walls  are  said  to  have  been  1}  gaz  thick,  which  agrees  with 
my  measurements  of  the  parapets  on  the  south-eastern  side, 
which  vary  from  2  feet  9  inches  to  3  feet  3  inches  in  thick- 
ness at  top.  According  to  popular  tradition,  Ali  Muhammad 
expended  about  a  karw  of  rupees,  or  one  million  pounds 
sterling,  in  this  attempt,  which  he  was  finally  obliged  to 
abandon  on  account  of  its  costliness.  I  estimate  that  he 
may,  perhaps,  have  spent  about    one  lakh    of   rupees,  or 
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£10,000,  in  repairmg  the  ramparts  and  in  re-building  the 
parapets.  There  is  an  arched  gateway  on  the  south-east 
side,  which  must  have  been  built  by  the  Musulm&ns,  but  as 
no  new  bricks  were  made  by  them,  the  cost  of  their  work 
would  have  been  limited  to  the  labour  alone.  The  ramparts 
are  18  feet  thick  at  the  base  in  some  places,  and  between  14 
and  15  feet  in  others.* 

There  are  three  great  mounds  inside  the  fort,  and  outside, 
both  to  the  north  and  west,  there  are  number  of  mounds  of 
all  sizes,  from  20  feet  to  1,000  feet  in  the  diameter.  To  the 
north-west,  distant  one  mile,  there  is  a  large  tank  called  the 
G(mdhdn  Sdgar,  which  has  an  area  of  125  bigahs,  and  about 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  it  there  is  another  tank  called 
the  Adi  Sdgar,  which  has  an  area  of  150  bigahs.  The  latter 
is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Adi  Raja  at  the  same  time  as 
the  fort.  The  waters  are  collected  by  an  earthen  embank- 
ment faced  on  both  sides  with  bricks  of  large  size.  The 
Gandhdn  Sdgar  is  also  embanked  both  to  the  east  and  south. 
The  mounds  to  the  south  of  the  tanks  are  covered  with  large 
bricks,  both  plain  and  moulded ;  but  judging  from  their 
shapes,  they  must  all  have  belonged  to  temples,  or  other 
straight  walled  buildings,  and  not  to  Slttpas.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  whether  these  are  the  remains  of  Buddhist 
or  of  Brahmanical  buildings,  hut  from  their  extent  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  were  the  former. 

According  to  Hwen  Thaang  there  were  only  nine  Brah- 
manical temples  at  Ahi-chhatra  in  A.  D.  634,  all  of  which 
would  appear  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Siva.  But  as  Bud- 
dhism declined  this  ntmiber  must  have  been  increased,  for  I 
discovered  the  ruins  of  not  less  than  twenty  temples  of  various 
sizes,  of  which  one  is  gigantic,  four  are  large,  five  are  of 
middle  eize,  and  twelve  of  small  dimensions.  Three  of  these 
are  inside  the  fort,  and  the  others  are  grouped  together  out- 
side on  the  west  road.  I  made  excavations  in  moat  of  these 
mounds,  all  of  which  yielded  motdded  bricks  of  various 
patterns,  but  only  two  of  them  afforded  sculptures  by  which 
their  original  purpose  could  be  absolutely  identified.  These 
two  temples  are  marked  as  Nos.  I.  and  IV.  in  my  survey  of 
the  ruins. 

•  Seo  Plate  Ho.  XLIII.  for  »  map  of  ALi-chhatra. 
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The  remains  of  No.  I.  temple  form  a  mound  65  feet  9 
inches  in  height  ahove  the  oountry,  and  upwards  of  30  feet 
above  the  walls  of  the  fortress.  This  lofty  mound  stands  in- 
side the  fort  near  the  middle  of  the  north  wall,  and  forms 
the  most  conspicious  object  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  mighty 
fortress  of  Ahi-chhatra.  The  floor  of  the  temple  is  60  feet 
aboTO  the  ground,  and  at  this  enormous  height  stood  a 
colossal  Imcfom,  3  feet  6^  inches  in  diameter,  and  upwards  of  8 
feet  in  height,  which  must  have  been  visible  from  both  east 
and  west  through  the  open  doors  of  the  temple  for  a  distance 
of  some  miles.  The  interior  of  the  temple  is  only  14  feet  4 
inches  by  10^  feet.  The  north  and  south  walls  are  9  feet  5 
inches  thick,  and  the  east  and  west  walls  only  5  feet  9  inches; 
but  on  these  two  sides  there  are  open  porches  outside  the 
two  entrances  which  increase  the  thickness  of  the  walls  to 
19  feet  on  the  west  side,  and  to  14  feet  11  inches  on  the 
east.  The  exterior  dimensions  of  the  temple  are  48  feet  3 
inches  by  29  feet  4  inches.  From  Uiese  dimensions 
I  calculate  that  the  temple  must  have  been  about  100  feet  in 
height  above  its  own  floor,  or  165  feet  above  the  country. 
The  base  of  the  stone  lingam  is  sqiiare,  the  middle  part  oc- 
tagonal, and  the  upper  part  hemispherical.  A  trieul,  or 
trident,  is  cut  upon  the  base.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
lingam  is  broken.  The  people  say  that  it  was  struck  by 
lightning,  but  firom  the  unshattered  state  of  the  large  block 
I  am  more  disposed  to  ascribe  the  fracture  to  the  hfuumer  of 
the  Muhammadans. 

Mound  No.  II.,  which  is  also  inside  the  fort  to  tlie  west 
of  the  large  mound,  is  35  feet  in  height,  and  from  5  to  10 
feet  above  the  general  line  of  the  ramparts.  It  shows  the 
remains  of  a  large  square  building  with  a  long  flight  of  steps 
on  the  west  side.  No.  III.  mound  is  only  30  feet  in  height, 
and  is  covered  with  scrub  jungle.  There  are  traces  of  walls 
on  the  surface,  but  the  jungle  prevented  their  immediate  ex- 
cavation. I  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  exploring  both 
of  these  mounds,  as  I  feel  satisfied  that  they  are  the  remains 
of  large  Brahmanical  temples. 

No.  IV.  mound  stands  about  1,000  feet  outside  the  west 
gate  of  the  fort.  It  is  300  feet  square  at  base,  and  30  feet 
in  height,  and  has  two  smaller  mounds  attached  to  the  north- 
east comer.  On  excavating  the  surface  I  discovered  the 
foundations  of  a  temple,  11  feet  square  inside,  with  walls  Z\ 
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feet  thick,  and  a  long  pedestal  or  Kiised  platform  for  tbe  re- 
ception of  statues.  The  entrance  is  on  the  east  side  towards 
tbe  towQ.  Amongst  the  ruins  I  found  a  seated  terracotta 
figure  of  Siva,  12  inches  in  height,  with  four  arms  and  three 
eyes,  and  one  hand  holding  a  large  lotus  flower.  I  found 
rjso  in  red  stone  a  small  right  hand  grasping  the  hilt  of  a 
sword,  and  a  left  hand  of  three-quarter  life  size,  grasping  a 
large  couch.  As  the  last  must  have  helouged  to  a  figure  of 
Vishnu,  it  is  possible  that  the  temple  was  dedicated  to  that 
god ;  but  a  projecting  portion  of  the  pedestal  leads  me  to  he- 
lieve  that  it  must  have  been  occupied  by  a  lingam,  and  if  so, 
the  principal  figure  would  have  been  that  of  Mahadera. 
There  was  also  a  lai^  quantity  of  ashes  inside  this  temple, 
from  which  I  infer  that  it  was  most  probably  destroyed  by 
tbe  Husulm^s  in  one  of  their  early  expeditions  against  the 
Katehria  Rajputs. 

The  Buddhist  remains  at  Ahi-chkatra  are  both  more 
extensive  and  more  ancient  than  those  of  the  Brahmans.  In 
my  survey  I  have  marked  them  by  the  letters  of  tbe  alpha- 
bet to  distinguish  them  from  the  Brahmanical  ruins,  which 
are  numbered.  Only  three  of  the  Buddhist  mounds  have 
been  excavated,  but  as  most  of  the  others  have  furnished 
materials  for  the  neighbouring  villages,  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  their  excavation  would  be  attended  with  any 


Tbe  most  important  of  the  Buddhist  ruins  is  an  irregular 
shaped  mound,  about  1,000  feet  square,  from  the  centre  of 
which  rises  a  large  Siupa  of  solid  brick-work,  which  the 
people  call  Chhatr.  I  have  already  identified  this  with  the 
great  Siupa  which  was  built  over  the  spot  where  Buddha 
converted  the  Serpent  King.  It  is  surrounded  by  eight 
smaller  mounds,  of  which  four  would  appear  to  be  the  ruins 
of  Stupaa,  and  three  of  temples,  whilst  one  only  is  doubtful. 
Now,  Hwen  Thsang  describes  the  great  Siupa  as  having  on 
one  side  of  it  four  small  Sittpm,  which  account  agrees  exactly 
with  the  position  of  the  four  small  mounds  above-mentioned. 
I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Chhatr 
mound  with  tbe  Siupa  of  Hwen  Thsang,  although  I  was 
unable  to  discover  any  certain  trace  of  the  tank  called  the 
Ndga-hrada  or  "  serpent  pond"  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim.  It 
is  quite  possible,  however,  that  a  tank  may  once  have  existed 
on  the  south-west  side,  where  the  ground  is  still  very  low. 
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The  great  ruin  called  Chhatr  is  a  mass  of  solid  brick- 
work, 40  feet  in  heigbt  above  the  fields,  and  30  feet  in 
diameter  at  top.  The  original  biiilding  was  a  hemisphere  of 
50  feet  diameter,  which  was  raised  upon  a  base  or  plinth  15 
feet  in  height.  At  some  later  period  an  outer  casing,  12-^  feet 
thick,  was  added,  which  increased  the  diameter  to  75  feet,  and 
the  height  of  the  crown  of  the  hemisphere  to  52^  feet.  Allow- 
ing two-sevenths  of  the  diameter  for  the  height  of  the  cupola  or 
pinnacle,  which  is  the  proportion  observed  in  the  Sanohi  bas- 
reliefs,  the  total  height  of  the  original  Stupa  would  have  been 
57  feet,  and  that  of  the  later  Stupa  77  feet.  I  made  several 
superficial  excavations  arotmd  the  base  in  the  hope  of  finding 
some  portions  of  the  stone  railings  with  which  the  Sinpa 
was  most  probably  surrounded,  but  without  success.  I  still 
believe,  however,  that  there  must  have  been  the  usual 
Buddhist  raUings  around  this  Stupa,  and  that  a  further  search 
would  probably  bring  some  of  the  pillars  to  light.  I  foimd, 
however,  a  number  of  curved  wedge-shaped  bricks  that  must 
have  belonged  to  a  circle  of  between  15  and  16  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  which,  I  presume,  are  the  remains  of  the  cupola.* 

If  I  am  right  in  my  identification  of  this  Stn^a  with 
that  which  was  built  near  the  Serpent  Tank,  its  original  con- 
struction must  he  referred  to  the  reign  of  Asoka,  or  about  250 
B.  C.  A  strong  argument  in  favor  of  this  date  is  the  simi- 
larity of  its  shape  to  that  of  the  Bhilaa  2bpM,  which  are  un- 
doubtedly of  Asoka's  age.  The  date  of  the  enlai^ement  of  the 
Siupa  can  only  be  fixed  approximately  by  inferring  from 
Hwen  Thsang's  silence  that  it  must  have  been  in  good  order 
at  the  time  of  his  visit.  Admitting  this  to  have  been  the 
case,  the  date  of  the  enlargement  canuot  be  placed  earlier 
than  about  A.  D.  400  to  5^ 

The  great  Stupa  attracted  the  attention  of  some  British 
Officer,  about  30  years  ago,  who  dug  a  gallery  into  it,  21  feet 
in  length,  and  then  sunk  a  well  for  some  unknown  depth, 
which  I  found  filled  with  rubbish.  I  made  use  of  this 
old  gallery,  and  continued  it  to  the  centre  of  the  Stupa, 
where  it  met  a  shaft  which  I  had  sunk  &om  the  top.  From 
this  point  I  carried  the  shaft  downwards,  making  use  of  the 
gallery,  for  the  removal  of  the  bricks.  At  a  depth  of  27  feet 
from  the  present  top,  or  at  7  feet  below  the  centre  of  the 

•  a«e  Piute  Nu.  SUV.  for  a  \wv  of  this  Stapt. 
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older  hemisphere,  I  found  a  low  pyramidal  topped  vessel  of 
common  red  ungltwed  earthenware,  8  inches  in  diameter. 
Inside  this  vessel  there  was  a  small  steatite  box  containing 
many  minute  fragments  of  seed  pearls,  several  pieces  of  blue 
glass,  one  large  bead  of  red  amber,  and  about  a  tea  spoonful 
of  little  bits  of  rook  crystal.  Mixed  with  these  were  ten. 
small  cylindrical  pierced  beads  of  a  dirty  white  colour  like 
old  chalk.  They  consist  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  a 
trace  of  some  other  substance,  and  are  most  probably  only 
the  remains  of  some  artificial  beads.  The  little  steatite  box 
is  a  sphere  of  2  inches  diameter,  but  rather  pointed  at  the 
top  and  bottom.  Its  general  colour  is  white  with  a  few 
purple  blotches.  The  whole  is  rudely  ornamented,  the  top 
with  flowers,  and  the  bottom  with  animals  of  school-boy 
design.  The  inside  also  is  rudely  ornamented,  but  with 
simple  lines  only.    There  is  no  trace  of  any  inscription. 

At  6f  feet  below  the  deposit  just  described,  or  at  13y 
feet  below  the  centre  of  the  hemisphere,  a  second  deposit 
was  found,  imbedded  in  the  ground  immediately  under  the 
last  course,  of  a  globular-shaped  mottled  steatite  vase,  8^ 
inches  in  diameter  and  6  inches  in  height.  This  vase  has  a 
neck  3  inches  in  diameter  inside  and  2f  inches  in  height, 
thus  making  the  whole  height  of  the  vessel  8f  inches.  This 
is  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  the  lower  half  having  an 
inner  lip,  which  is  overlapped  by  the  upper  half.  The  vessel 
is  quite  plain,  excepting  only  a  few  belts  of  simple  lines 
which  encircle  it.  The  open  mouth  was  found  closed  by  the 
lid  of  a  small  dark-colored  steatite  vase  exactly  similar  to 
several  that  were  discovered  in  the  Bhilsa  Topes.  Inside 
there  was  nothing  but  a  hard  cake  of  earth,  6  inches  in 
diameter,  mixed  with  small  stones.  A  similar  earthen  cake, 
but  only  2  ^  inches  in  diameter,  was  found  in  the  earthenware 
jar  of  the  upper  deposit.  What  this  cake  may  be  I  cannot 
at  present  say,  but  it  does  not  effervesce  with  acids. 

The  second  Buddhist  mound  which  has  yielded  important 
evidence  of  its  former  oocupation  is  called  KaidH  Kkera. 
It  is  situated  1,200  feet  to  the  north  of  the  old  fort,  and 
1,600  feet  to  the  east  of  the  small  village  of  Nasratganj. 
The  mound  is  about  400  feet  square  and  20  feet  in  height. 
Close  by  there  is  a  small  pond  called  the  Maswdae  Tdl ;  but 
neither  this  name,  nor  that  of  Katari  Kliera,  would  seem  to 
have  any  lefereace  to  the  old  Buddhist  establishmeut  which 
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formerly  stood  there.  Unfortunately  this  mound  has  fur- 
nished bricks  to  the  neighbouring  village  for  many  generations, 
80  that  but  little  is  now  left  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the 
original  buildings.  A  surface  excavation  brought  to  light  a 
temple  26J  feet  in  length  by  22  feet  in  breadth  outside,  and 
H  feet  square  inside.  The  plinth  ia  still  standing  4J  feet  in 
height,  formed  of  blocks  of  kankar,  but  the  walls  have  alto- 
gether disappeared,  excepting  some  portions  of  a  few  courses. 
The  doorway  faces  the  east,  from  which  I  infer  that  the  en- 
shrined statue  was  most  probably  that  of  the  ascetic  Buddha* 
who  is  always  represented  seated  in  a  similar  position  under 
the  holy  Fipal  Tree  of  £uddha-Gaya.  I  am  also  led  to  the 
same  conclusion  by  the  discovery  of  a  broken  statue  of  Buddha 
with  two  flying  figures  over  the  right  shoulder,  which  are  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  the  ascetic  figures  of  Buddha. 
This  statue  is  broken  at  the  waist,  and  both  arms  are  lost ; 
but  the  fragment  is  stUl  2  feet  high  and  2  feet  broad,  from 
which  I  infer  that  the  size  of  the  original  statue  was  not  less 
then  4  feet  in  height  by  3  feet  in  breadth ;  and  this  I  believe 
to  have  been  the  principal  figure  of  the  temple. 

In  the  same  place,  five  other  carved  and  sculptured 
stones  were  discovered,  of  which  one  is  an  inscribed  pillar  of 
a  Buddhist  railing  of  middle  age.  The  pillar  is  broken,  but 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  socket  holes  are  sufficient  for 
the  restoration  of  the  original  dimensions.  The  firagment  is 
1  foot  11  inches  in  length,  with  a  section  of  8^  inches  by  4 
inches.  The  socket  holes  are  8  inches  long,  and  4f  inches 
apart,  which  in  a  pillar  of  two  rails  would  give  a  height  of  3 
feet  2;^  inches,  or  of  4t  feet  3  inches  in  a  pillar  of  three  rails. 
The  face  of  the  pillar  is  sculptured  with  six  rows  of  naked 
standing  figures,  there  being  5  figures  in  the  lowest  row,  and 
only  four  figures  in  each  of  the  others.  On  one  of  the  sides 
there  is  the  following  short  inscription  in  four  lines  of  the  ago 
of  the  Guptas : — 

Achdrya  Indranandi  Skhya  Mahddari  Fdrsicamatisya 
Kottari. 
The  last  word  but  one  might,  perhaps,  he  read  as  patisya  ; 
but  the  remainder  of  the  inscription  is  quite  clear.  I  under- 
stand it  to  record  the  gift  of  "  Mahddari,  the  disciple  of  the 
teacher  Indranandi,  to  the  temple  (Kottari)  of  Fdrswamati." 
Perhaps  the  term  Kottari  may  be  preserved  in  the  name  of 
Katdri  Kbera,  by  which  the  mound  is  now  known. 
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The  other  sculptured  stones  are  not  of  much  interest. 
The  largest  is  a  broken  atatue  of  a  standing  figure,  3  feet 
high  by  2  feet  broad,  which  appears  to  be  naked.  The 
hrad,  the  feet,  and  the  right  arm  are  gone.  A  second 
small  stone,  1  foot  long  and  5  inches  broad,  bears  the  figures 
of  the  Navagraha,  or  "  Nine  Planets."  On  the  back  there 
is  a  short  inscription  of  only  eight  letters,  of  which  two  are 
somewhat  doubtful.  I  read  the  whole  as  Sahada,  Bhima, 
Denindra,  but  the  word  Bhima  is  very  doubtful.  A  third 
stone,  2:J-  feet  long  and  1^  feet  square,  is  the  fragment  of  a 
large  pillar,  with  a  lion  sculptured  on  each  of  its  four  faces. 
The  naked  figures  of  these  sculptures  belong  to  a  somewhat 
late  period  of  Buddhism,  after  the  introduction  of  the  Tan- 
trika  doctrines,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Skanda  Gupta's 
inscription  on  the  Bhitari  Pillar,  were  prevalent  during  the 
time  of  the  later  Guptas,  in  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries  A.  D.* 
As  the  forms  of  the  letters  of  these  inscriptions  are  also  those 
of  the  Gupta  period,  we  may  conclude  with  some  certainty 
that  the  Kottari,  or  temple  of  Tarauiamati,  was  erected  before 
the  fall  of  the  Gupta  dynasty  in  A.  U.  310. 

Four  hundred  feet  to  the  south  of  the  great  bastion,  and 
close  to  the  south-west  angle  of  the  fort,  there  is  another 
extensive  mound,  marked  D  in  the  map,  upwards  of  300  feet 
square  and  35  feet  in  height  above  the  road.  The  principal 
mass  of  ruin,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  west  side,  is  the 
remains  of  a  lai^e  temple,  40  feet  square  outside.  In  the 
middle  of  the  south  side  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  build- 
ing which  may,  perhaps,  have  been  the  entrance  gateway.  To 
the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  there  are  the  ruins  of 
two  small  temples,  each  14  feet  square  outside,  and  9  feet  4| 
inches  inside,  raised  upon  a  plinth  24  feet  square.  The 
centre  of  the  square  is  open,  and  has  evidently  never  been 
built  upon.  My  excavations  were  too  limited  to  ascertain 
more  than  I  have  noted  above,  but  I  propose  to  continue  the 
exploration  hereafter.  I  believe  that  this  mound  is  the 
remains  of  a  very  large  monastery  with  its  lofty  enclosed 
temple,  which  coiJd  not  have  been  less  than  80  or  even  100 
feet  in  height. 

Connected  with  Ahi-chhatra  is  an  inscription  of  the 
Gupta  period  on  a  square  pillar  found  near  the  village  of 
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Diltcdri,  3  ko8,  or  4J  miles,  to  the  south  of  the  fort.  The 
inscription  consists  of  14  lines  of  five  letters  each,  the  letters 
■  of  one  line  being  placed  exactly  under  those  of  the  line 
above,  so  as  tO'  form  abo  five  stra^ht  perpendicular  lines. 
The  stoDG'  is  2^  feet  Ibng,  1  foot  broad,  and  9  inches  thick  in 
the  middle>  but  the  continual  sharpening  of  tools  has  worn 
down  the  edges  to  a  breadth  of  from  7  to  7^  inches.  The 
inscription*  which  is  on  one  of  the  narrow  fiiees,  has  accord- 
ingly suffered  in  the  partial  loss  of  some  of  the  initial  and 
final  letters  of  several  lines.  The  other  three  faces  of  the 
stone  are  quite  plain,  and  there  is  nothing  wliatever  to  show 
what  the  pillar  may  have  been  originally  intended  for. 

My  account  of  Ahi-chhatra  would  not  be  oomplete  without 
a  reference  to  the  gigantie  Imgam  nem-  the  village  of  Oulariya, 
2^.  miles  to  the  north  o£  the  fort,  and  to-  the  Friapian  name 
of  the  village  of  Bhim-kmr,,  one  mile  to  the  east  of  the  fort. 
JBhimr-ffey'a  and'  BMm'Umr  are  common  names  for  the  li/ngam 
in  all  the  districts  to.  the  north  of  the  Ganges.  I  have 
already  quoted  Hwen  Thsang's  remark  that  the  nine  Brab- 
manical  temples  of  Ahi-chhatra  in  A.  T).  634i  were  dedicated 
to  Siva^  and  I  may  now  add,  in  illustration,  that  only  in  one 
of  the  many  ruins  about  the  old^  £ort  did  I  find  a  trace  of  the 
worship  of  any  other  diyinity., 

Vn.    SORON,  OR  SUKARA-KSHETRA. 

From'  Ahi-chhatra  the  Chinese  pilgrim  proceeded  in  a 
south  directioD,.  a  distance  of  from  260  to  270  li,  from  23  to 
25  miles,  to  the  Ganges,  which  he  crossed,  and  then  turning 
to  the  south-west  he  arrived  in  the  kingdom  of  Fi-lo-shan-na. 
His  route  to  the  south  would  have  taken  him  through  Aonla 
and  Budaon  to  the  ^-wdA  Ganga  (or  old  Ganges)  somewhere 
near  Sahlwar,  a  few  miles  below  Soron,  both  of  which  places 
stood  on  the  main  stream  of  the  Ganges  so  late  as  400  years 
ago.  As  his  subsequent  route  is  said  to  have  been  to  the 
south-west,  I  believe  that  he  must  have  crossed  the  Ganges 
close  to  SahfLwar,  which  is  42  mUes  from  Abi-chhatra  in  a 
direct  line.  From  all  my  early  enquiries  I  was  led  to  believe 
that  Soron  was  the  only  ancient  place  in  this  vicinity ;  and 
as  Hwen  Thsang  does,  not  give  any  distance  for  his  south- 
west march,  I  concluded  that  Soron  must  have  been  the  place 
to  which  he  g^ves  the  name  oi!  Fl-h>-shan-na.     I  accordingly 
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visited  Soron,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  place  of  very  great 
antiquity,  but  which  canoot,  I  think,  be  the  place  visited  by 
the  Chinese  pilgrim.  I  will,  however,  first  describe  Soron 
before  I  proceed  to  discuss  the  superior  claims  of  the  great 
ruined  mound  of  Atranji-Khera  to  be  identified  with  the  Pi- 
lo-shan-ua  of  the  Chinese  pUgrim. 

Soron  is  a  large  town  on  the  right,  or  western,  bank  of  . 
the  Ganges,  on  the  high  road  between  Bareli  and  Mathura. 
The  place  was  originally  called  Ukala  Kahetra  ;  but,  after  tho 
demon  Siranydksha  had  been  killed  by  the  Vardha  Avatar, 
or  Boar  Incarnation  of  Vishnu,  the  name  was  changed  to 
Sukara  Kshetra,  or  "  tho  place  of  the  good  deed."  The 
ancient  town  is  represented  by  a  ruined  mound  called  the 
Kilah  or  "fort,"  which  is  one-quarter  of  a  mile  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  somewhat  less  in  breadth.  It 
stands  on  the  high  bank  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Granges,  which 
is  said  by  some  to  have  flowed  immediately  under  it  so  late 
as  200  years  ago.  The  modern  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
old  mound  on  the  west  and  south  sides,  and  probably  con- 
tains  about  5,000  inhabitants.  There  are  no  dwellings  on  ■ 
the  old  mound,  which  is  occupied  only  by  the  temple  of  Sita-> 
MOmji  and  the  tomb  of  Shekh  Jamdl.  But  it  is  covered  with 
broken  bricks  of  largo  size,  and  the  foundations  of  walla 
can  bo  traced  in  all  directions.  The  mound  is  said  to  be 
the  ruins  of  a  fort  built  by  Baja  Somadatta  of  Soron  many 
hundred  years  ago.  But  the  original  settlement  of  tho 
place  is  very  much  older,  being  attributed  to  the  fabu- 
lous Raja  Vena  Chakravartii,  who  plays  such  a  con. 
spicuous  part  in  all  the  legends  of  North  Bih^,  Oudh,  an4 
Kohilkhand. 

The  temples  of  Soron  are  very  numerous,  and  several 
of  them  arc  said  to  be  old.  But  the  only  temples  of 
any  consequence  are  those  of  Sita-Mdmji,  on  the  top  of 
the  mound,  and  Vardhaji  to  the  north-west  of  the  city. 
A  great  annual  fair  is  held  near  the  latter  temple  on  the 
lltb  of  the  waxing  moon  of  Mdrgadrsha,  iji  remembrance 
of  the  destruction  of  the  demon  by  the  Boar  Incarnation  of 
Vishnu.  It  contains  a  statue  of  Vardha- Lakshmi,  and  is 
visited  by  crowds  of  pilgrims.  The  temple  of  Sita-Rdrnji, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  ruined  by  Aurang  Shall  (or 
Aurangzib)  was  restored  by  a  wealthy  Baniya,  only  four  years 
ago,  by  building  up  the  spaces  between  the  pillars  with  plain 
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white-washed  walls.  Internally  the  temple  is  a  square  of  27 
feet  supported  on  16  stone  pillars ;  hut  the  people  say  that  the 
originsd  huilding  was  much  larger,  aad  that  it  contained 
32  pillars.  This  account  is  most  probably  correct,  as  tho 
foundations  of  the  walls  of  the  sanctum,  or  shrine,  are  still 
standing  at  the  back,  or  west  side,  of  the  temple.  There 
are  also  10  superflnous  pillars  ins'ide  the  temple,  of  which 
two  support  the  broken  architraves,  and  eight  are  built  into 
the  comer  spaces  of  the  walls.  The  style  of  these  columns 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  set  of  pillars  in  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  quadrangle  of  the  Great  Kuth  Mosque  at  Delhi, 
which  bear  the  date  of  Samvat  1124,  or  A.  D.  10G7.  That 
this  date  is  not  too  early  for  the  Soron  temple  is  proved  by 
the  inscriptions  of  various  pilgrims  who  have  visited  tho 
shrine.  As  the  oldest  legible  record  bears  the  date  of  Samvat 
1226,  or  A.  D.  1169,  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  templo 
cannot,  therefore,  he  placed  later  than  A.  D.  1000, 

These  pilgrims'  records  are  generally  short  and  uninter- 
esting, but  as  there  are  no  less  than  88  of  them,  bearing 
dates  which  range  from  A.  D.  1169  to  1511,  they  becomo 
valuable  for  tracing  the  history  of  the  temple.  The  earliest  date 
after  the  Muliammadan  conquest  is  A.  D.  1211,  and  from 
that  time  down  to  A.  D.  1290  there  are  no  less  than  16  dated 
records,  showing  that  Soron  continued  to  be  a  much  fre- 
(juented  place  of  pilgrimage  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Ohori  dynasty,  which  ended  in  A.  D.  1289.  But  during  the 
rule  of  the  next  two  dynasties,  the  Kkiljia  and  Tughlaks, 
there  is  only  one  inscription,  dated  in  A.  T>.  1375,  in  the 
reign  of  !Piruz.  Now,  as  nearly  one-half  of  this  period  was 
occupied  by  the  reigns  of  the  cruel  despot  Ala-ud-din  KhUji 
and  the  ferocious  madman  Muhammad  Tughlak,  it  seems 
only  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  people  were  deterred 
from  making  their  usual  pilgrimages  by  the  persecution  of 
their  Muhammadan  rulers.  The  next  record  is  dated  in 
A.  D.  1429,  and  from  that  time  down  to  1511  there  are  1 6  dated 
inscriptions ;  but  as  no  less  than  13  of  this  number  belong 
to  the  reign  of  Bahlol  Lodi,  I  infer  that  the  rule  of  the  Syad 
dynasty  was  not  favourable  to  Hindu  pilgrimages.  I  infer 
also  that  the  temple  must  have  been  destroyed  during  the 
reign  of  the  intolerant  Sikandar  Lodi,  because  the  scries  of 
inscriptions  closes  with  A.  D.  1611,  or  just  six  years  before 
the  end  of  his  reign.    Had  the  temple  existed  during  the 
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happy  century  Trhen  the  sceptre  of  India  was  swayed  hy  the 
tolerant  Akbar,  the  indifferent  Jahaogir,  and  the  politic  Shah 
Jahan,  it  is  almost  certiun.  that  some  records  of  the  pilgrims' 
visits  would  haye  been  inscribed  on  the  pillars  of  the  temple. 
For  this  reason  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  destruction  of  the 
great  temple  of  Soron  must  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  period 
than  that  uf  the  bigoted  Aurang  Shah. 

VIII.    ATRANjr-KHERA,  OR  PI-LO-SHAN-NA. 

The  great  mound  of  ruins  called  Atrcmji-Khera  is  situated 
•on  the  riglit,  or  west  bank,  of  the  Kdli  Nadi,  four  miles 
to  the  south  of  Karsdna,  and  eight  miles  to  the  north  of 
Eyta,  on  the  Grand  iSrunk  Road.  It  is  also  15  miles  to 
the  south  of  Soron,  and  43  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Sanktsa 
in  a  direct  line,  the  road  distance  being  not  less  than  48  or 
50  miles.  In  the  Ain  Akhari  Atranji  is  recorded  as  one  of 
the  Parganahs  of  Kanoj,  under  the  name  of  Sikandarpur 
Atreji.  Sikandarpur,  which  is  now  called  Sikandrabad,  is 
-a  Tillage  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kali  Nadi  opposite 
Atranji.  Prom  this  it  would  appear  that  Atranji  was  still 
occupied  in  the  reign  of  Akbar.  The  Parganah  was  after- 
wards called  Karsuna,  but  it  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Hakdwar  Karsdna,  or  of  Sahdwar  only.  The  name  given.by 
the  Chinese  pilgrim  is  JPi-lo-shan-na,  for  which  M.  Julien 
proposes  to  read  Viraaana*  So  far  back  as  1848  I  pointed  out 
that,  as  both  pil  and  kar  are  Sanskrit  names  for  an  elephant, 
it  was  probable  that  Piloaana  might  be  the  same  as  Karsdna, 
the  large  Tillage  which  I  haTC  already  mentioned  as  being 
four  miles  to  the  north  of  Atranji  Khera.  The  chief  objec- 
tion to  this  identification  is  the  fact  that  Karsdnq  is  appa- 
rently not  a  very  old  place,  although  it  is  sometimes  called 
Deora  Karsdna,  a  name  which  implies  the  possession  of  a 
temple  of  note  at  some  former  period.  It  is,  howcTcr, 
possible  that  the  name  of  Kars&na  may  once  have  been  joined  _ 
to  Atranji,  in  the  same  way  that  we  find  Sikandarpur  Atreji 
in  the  Am  Akbari.  As  the  identification  of  Karsdna  with 
Piloaana  is  purely  conjectural,  it  is  useless  to  hazard  any 
more  speculations  on  this  subject.  The  bearing  and  distance 
from  Sankisa,  as  recorded  by  Hwen  Thsang,  point  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sirpura,  near  which  there  is  a  small  Til- 
lage called  Pilkuni  or  Pilokuni,  which  is  the  Pilukhoni  of 

*  JulioQ'B  Hwen  Thaui^  11.,  235. 
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our  maps.  It  18,  however,  a  very  petty  place ;  and,  although  it 
boasts  of  a  small  khera,  or  mound  of  ruins,  it  cannot,  I 
think,  have  ever  been  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  circuit  of 
two  miles  which  Hwen  Tbsang  attributes  to  ^i'lo-shau-tha. 
But  there  zure  two  strong  points  in  its  favour,  namely,  1st, 
its  position  which  agrees  both  in  bearing  and  distance  with 
tbe  Chinese  pilgrim's  account ;  and  2nd,  its  name,  which  is 
almost  identical  with  the  old  name,  ah  being  very  commooly 
pronunced  as  kh,  so  that  Hwen  Thsang's  Filoahanna  would 
usually  be  pronounced  Filokha/na. 

In  proposing  Atranji-Khera  as  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Pilosltanna,  I  am  influenced  solely  by  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
only  lai^e  place  besides  Soron  of  any  antiquity  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  It  is  true  that  the  distance  from  Sankiaa  is 
somewhat  greater  than  that  recorded  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim, 
namely,  45  miles,  instead  of  33  miles,  but  the  bearing  is 
exact ;  and  as  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  some 
mistake  in  Hwen  Thsang's  recorded  distance,  I  think  that 
Atranji-Khera  has  a  better  claim  than  any  other  place  to  be 
identified  with  the  ancient  Filoahanna.  I  have  not  visited  the 
place  myself,  as  I  was  not  aware  of  its  importance  when  I  was 
in  its  neighbourhood.  I  have  had  it  inspected  by  a  trust- 
worthy servant,  whose  report  shows  that  Atranji  must  once 
have  been  a  place  of  considerable  extent  and  importance. 
According  to  him,  the  great  mound  of  Atranji  is  3,250  in 
length,  and  2,550  in  breadth  at  the  base.  Now,  these  dimen- 
sions would  give  a  circuit  of  about  two  miles,  which  is  the 
very  size  of  Piloshanna  as  recorded  by  Hwen  Tbsang.  Its 
highest  point  is  44  feet  9  inches,  which,  if  my  identiflcatioa 
is  correct,  should  be  the  ruins  of  the  great  Stupa  of  Asoka, 
upwards  of  100  feet  in  height,  as  this  loftly  tower  is  said  to 
have  been  situated  inside  a  monastery  in  the  middle  of  the 
town.  Outside  the  town  there  were  two  other  monasteries, 
inhabited  by  300  monks.  These  may,  perhaps,  be  represented 
by  two  small  mounds  which  still  exist  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Great  Khera.  To  the  south  there  is  a  third  mound, 
166  feet  in  length  by  105  feet  in  breadth,  which  may 
possibly  be  the  remains  of  one  or  more  of  the  five  Bramanical 
temples  described  by  Hwen  Thsang. 

Atranji-Khera  had  two  gates,— one  to  the  east,  towards 
the  Kdli  Nadi,  and  the  other  to  the  south.  The  foundation 
of  the  place  is  attributed   to    Raja    Vena    Chakravarttu 
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The  mound  ie  covered  with  broken  bricks  of  large  size  and 
fragments  of  statues,  and  old  coins  are  said  to  be  frequently 
found.  All  the  existing  fragments  of  statues  are  said  to  be 
Brabmanical.  There  is  a  temple  of  Mahadeo  on  the  mound, 
and  there  are  five  lingams  in  different  places,  of  which  one 
is  6  feet  in  height.  The  principal  statue  is  that  of  a  four- 
armed  female  called  Devi,  but  which,  as  she  is  represented 
treading  upon  a  prostrate  figure,  is  most  probably  Durgd.* 

The  only  objection  to  the  identification  of  Atra^i  with 
Filoshanna  is  the  difference  between  the  distancie  of  200  li, 
or  33  miles,  as  stated  by  Hwen  Thsang,  and  the  actual  dis- 
tance of  43  miles  direct,  or  about  48  or  50  miles  by  road.  I 
have  already  suggested  the  possibility  of  there  being  some 
mistake  in  the  recorded  distance  of  Hwen  Tbsang,  but  per- 
haps au  equally  probable  explanation  may  be  found  in  tho 
difference  of  the  length  of  the  yojcma.  Hwen  Tbsang  states 
that  he  allowed  40  Chinese  li  to  the  yqjana ;  but  if  the  old 
yojana  of  Robillchand  differed  from  that  of  the  Central  Doab 
as  much  as  the  koa  of  these  districts  now  differ,  his  distances 
would  have  varied  by  half  a  mUe  in  every  kos,  or  by  two 
miles  in  every  yojana,  as  the  Rohilkhand  kos  is  only  1^  mile, 
while  that  of  the  Doab  is  two  miles — the  latter  being  one- 
third  greater.  Now,  if  we  apply  this  difference  to  Hwen 
Thsang's  measurement  of  200  li,  or  33  nules,  we  increase  the 
distance  at  once  to  44  miles,  which  agrees  with  the  direct 
measured  distance  on  the  map.  I  confess,  however,  that  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  there  being 
a  mistake  in  Hwen  Thsang's  recorded  disteince,  as  I  find 
exactly  the  same  measurement  of  200  li  given  as  the  distance 
between  Sankisa  and  Kanqj.  Now,  the  two  distances  are 
precisely  the  same,  that  is,  Sankka  is  exactly  midway  between 
Atramji  and  Kanqj  ;  and  as  the  latter  distance  is  just  50  miles 
by  my  measurement  along  the  high  road,  the  former  must 
also  be  the  same.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  the  probabiUty 
that  both  of  these  distances  should  be  300  li,  or  50  miles, 
instead  of  200  li  as  recorded  in  the  text.  In  favor  of  this 
proposed  correction  I  may  cite  the  testimony  of  the  earlier 
Chinese  pilgrim  Pa  Hian,  who  makes  the  distance  from  San- 

•  At  my  request  Atmnji  wm  viaitedin  1865  by  rajtriemlMr.  C.  Home,  tlion  Jiidije  of 
Manipuri,  whose  account  of  the  ruined  mound  will  be  found  in  tbe  Bengal  Aaistic  Sock-ty's 
Journal,  16Ge,  p.  16S.     The  mound  lias  been  dug  up  in  alt  directions   for  mnny  ceutu* 

'n  emrck  of  brickB,  and   it  wa»   with  difficulty  that  au  entre  biick  was  found  {or 
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kisa  to  Kanoj  7  yqfanas,  or  49  miles.  At  Hwen  Tlisang's 
own  Taluation  of  4f)  li  to  the  y(^ana,  this  measurement  would 
give  280  li ;  and  as  Ea  Hian  does  not  reeord  half  yo/a»a«, 
we  may  increase  the  distance  hy  half  a  ycjrnia,  or  20  li, 
which  brings  the  total  up  to  300  U,  or  exactly  60  milos. 

But  whatever  may  he  the  true  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  actual  distances  and  those  recorded  by  Hwen 
Thsang,  there  still  remains  the  important  fact  that  Sankisa 
was  exactly  midway  between  Kanoj  and  Piloshanna  just  as 
it  now  is  midway  between  Kanoj  and  Atranji.  If  we  couple 
this  absolute  identity  of  position  with  the  fact  that  Atranji 
is  the  only  old  place  in  the  part  of  the  country  indicated 
by  Hwen  Thsang,  we  can  scarcely  arrive  at  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that  the  great  ruined  mound  of  Atranji  is  the 
site  of  the  ancient  PUoshatma. 

IX.  SANKISA. 
The  site  of  Sankisa  was  discovered  by  me  in  1 842,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  end  of  1862  that  I  got  an  opportunity 
of  exploring  the  ruins  at  leisure.  The  name  of  tlie  place  is 
written  Senff-kiashe  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  a  spelling  which 
is  well  preserved  in  the  Sankisa  of  the  present  day,  and  which 
represents,  with  considerable  faithfulness,  the  Sankdsya  of 
Banskrit.  Hwen  Thsang  calls  it  also  hy  the  name  of  Kie-pi- 
tka,  or  Kapitha,  of  which  I  was  unable  to  discover  any 
trace.*  Sankisa  was  one  of  the  most  famous  places  of  Bud- 
dhist pilgrimage,  as  it  was  there  that  Buddha  was  believed 
to  have  descended  from  the  TrayastHnsa  heaven  by  the  lad- 
der of  gold  or  gems,  accompanied  by  the  gods  Indra  and 
Brahma.  According  to  this  curious  legend,  Mdt/d,  the 
mother  of  Buddha,  died  seven  days  after  his  birth,  and 
ascended  at  once  to  the  Trayastrvnsa  heaven,  the  abode  of  the 
33  gods,  of  whom  Indra  was  the  chief.  But  as  she  had  no 
opportunity  in  this  abode  of  the  gods  of  hearing  the  law  of 
Buddha,  hcF  pious  son  ascended  to  the  Trayastnnsa  heaven 
and  preached  for  three  months  in  her  behalf.  He  then  descend- 
ed to  the  earth  with  tlie  gods  Brahma  and  Indra  by  three  stair- 
cases, one  of  which  was  formed  either  of  crystiu  or  precious 
stones,  another  of  gold,  and  the  third  of  silver.    According 

•  JuUeo'B  H*cn  ThaanH,  11.,  237.— In  tlio  BriAaj-JiltiiJM  it  is  tniil  that  Uie  famouB 
BBtninoinor,  V.-iilUia  Hihita,  " ubtained  the  graciouB  favour  of  tlio  buu  nt  KdiiUhaia"  1  pro- 
Bume  that  tbia  U  the  KU-pMa  uf  tLu  Chineso  pil^in.  Dr.  Eiira  tliinka  that  Vaiiba 
MiMra  nun  verjr  probably  Mliicatod  thuru.  R-mifi.^  muul  at  any  ratu  bavc  bovn  t,  plow  *A 
cuiuHliiiablu  iiuiwrtiuwu  ill  tlw  tiUi  wutui^. 
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to  !Fa  Hian,*  Buddha  descended  b^  a  staircase  formed 
of  the  "  seven  precious  things,"  that  is,  the  precious  metals 
and  precious  gems ;  whilst  Brahma  accompanied  him  on  his 
right  side  by  a  silver  ladder,  and  Indra  on  his  left  by  a  golden 
one.  But  Hwen  Thsangf  assigns  the  golden  staircase  to 
Buddha  himself,  the  silver  staircase  on  the  right  to  Brahma, 
and  the  crystal  staircase  on  the  left  to  Indra.  The  descent  was 
accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  Devas,  who  scattered  showers 
of  flowers  on  ail  sides  as  they  sang  the  praises  of  Buddha. 

Such  are  the  main  points  of  this  curious  legend,  which 
is  believed  as  firmly  in  Banna  at  the  present  day,  as  it  was 
by  Asoka  2,100  years  ago,  or  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims  of  the 
6th,  6th,  and  7th  centuries  of  our  era.  According  to 
!Fa  Hian,  the  three  staircases  disappeared  under  ground  imme- 
diately aJfter  the  descent,  leaving  only  seven  steps  visible. 
Apparently  these  seven  steps  must  have  existed  in  the  time 
of  Asoka,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  been  anxious  to  behold 
their  foundations,  and  accordingly  sent  men  to  dig  down  to 
their  base.  But  the  diggers  "reached  a  yellow  spring 
without  being  able  to  penetrate  to  the  foundation."  The 
King,  however,  "felt  sensible  of  a  great  increase  of  his  faitli 
and  veneration,"  and  therefore  built  a  chapel  over  the  three 
staircases,  and  upon  the  middle  one  erecteil  a  full  length 
statue  of  Buddha  60  feet  high.  According  to  Hwen  Thsang's 
account,  the  three  staircases  still  existed  in  his  time  (A.  I). 
636),  but  were  completely  sunk  in  the  earth.  On  their 
foundations,  however,  the  pious  Kings  of  diJferent  countries 
had  erected  three  staircases,  similar  to  the  fii-st,  of  bricks 
and  stones,  ornamented  with  many  precious  things.  The 
height  of  these  staircases  was  about  70  feet.  Over  them 
there  was  a  Vikdr  containing  statues  of  Buddha,  Brahma,  and 
Indra,  who  were  represented  leaning  forward  as  if  about  to 
descend.  The  Barmese  say  that  the  descent  took  place  at 
the  full  moon  of  Tkadingky^it  (October),  and  that  the 
feet  of  the  steps  were  at  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Thing.ka- 
iha-na-go,  or  Singkasanagara.%  Hwen  Tlisang  adds  that  the 
three  staircases  were  placed  in  a  line  ftom  north  to  south, 
with  the  descent  facing  the  east,  and  that  they  stood  within 
the  walls  of  a  great  monastery. 

■  Beal'a  tranatation,  C.  XVIL 
t  Julim's  tranalatioD,  II.,  237. 
X  Biabop  Bigaadet'i  Uie  of  Uie  BumeM  Buddlu,  p.  UIX 
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Close  to  the  staircases  there  was  a  stone  pillar^  70  feet 
in  height,  which  had  been  erected  by  Kin§  Asoka.  It  was 
formed  of  a  hard,  fine-grained  reddish  stone,  and  had  a  bril- 
liant polish.  On  its  summit  was  a  lion,  who  was  seated  facing 
the  steps.  There  were  figures  also  sculptured  inside  the  pillar 
with  marTellous  art,  which  were  visible  only  to  the  virtuous. 
This  is  Hwen  Thsang's  account,  with  which  Fa  Hiau's  agrees 
in  almost  every  particular;  but  he  adds  a  curious  legend 
about  a  dispute  between  the  Srdmanaa  and  heretics.  "If," 
said  the  former,  "  this  plaoe  ought  to  he  the  abode  of  the 
Srdmanas,  let  a  supernatural  testimony  proclaim  it.  They 
had  no  sooner  finished  this  speech  than  the  lion  on  the 
summit  uttered  a  loud  roar." 

There  were  several  Stilus  at  San^a^  of  which  the  most 
finmous  were  the  following : 

\at. — On  the  spot  where  Buddha  descended  firom  the 
Trajfostrima  heaven,  accompanied  by  Indra  and  Brahma. 
This  Stupa  is  not  mentioned  by  Bwen  Thsang,  but  it  is 
noticed  by  Fa  Hian,  and  in  the  Barmese  life  of  Buddha. 

2nd. — On  the  spot  where  the  four  Buddhas  had  formerly 
sat  and  taken  exercise. 

3rrf— At  the  place  where  Buddha  bathed. 

4ith  and  5th. — ^Two  small  Stnpas  of  Indra  and  Brahma. 

6th. — On  the  spot  where  the  female  mendicant  Pundai^ 
kavamd  obtained  the  first  sight  of  Buddha  on  his  descent. 

*Jth. — On  the  spot  where  Buddha  cut  his  hair  and  nails. 

The  only  other  place  of  note  at  Sankiaa  was  the  tank  of 
a  Ndga,  or  serpent,  which  was  situated  to  the  south-east  of 
the  great  Stupa.  Fa  Hian  says  that  this  Ndga  had  white 
ears ;  that  he  lived  in  the  dwelling-place  of  the  "  ecclesi- 
astics," and  that  he  conferred  fertili^  and  abundance  on  the 
"  country  by  causing  gentle  showers  to  fall  upon  the  fields, 
and  securing  them  from  all  calamities."  A  chapel  was 
erected  for  his  use,  and  he  was  said  to  make  his  appearance 
once  a  year.  "  When  the  ecclesiastics  perceive  him,  they 
present  him  with  cream  in  a  copper  vessel." 

Kwen  Thsang's  account  of  Sankiaa  is  unfortunately  so 
meagre  that  we  have  but  little  to  guide  us  in  our  attempt  to 
identify  the  holy  places  of  his  time  with  aoy  of  the  ruins 
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of  the  present  day.  The  only  spot  that  can  be  identified 
■vrith  any  certainty  ia  the  tank  of  the  NAga,  which  still  exists 
to  the  south-eaat  of  the  ruins,  in  the  very  position  described 
by  Hwen  Thsang.  The  name  of  the  Ndga  is  Kdrewar,  and 
that  of  the  tank  Kdndaiya  Tdl.  Milk  is  offered  to  him 
during  every  day  of  Vais^kh,  and  on  the  Ndff'panchami  of 
Srdvana,  and  "  at  any  other  time  when  rain  is  wanted."  In 
a  note  on  the  word  Chawdsi  Sir  Henry  Elliot*  has  given  an 
account  of  Srnikim,  in  which  he  asserts  that  this  Ndga  is 
the  common  Nag  of  the  Hindu  worship  to  whom  the  Ndg- 
panchami  is  specially  dedicated.  But  this  opinion  is  cer- 
tainly wrong,  as  the  above  account  shows  that  the  Sankiaa 
Ndga  of  the  present  day  is  propitiated  with  offerings  of  milk 
whenever  rain  is  wanted,  just  as  he  was  in  A.  D.  400,  when 
Fa  Hian  visited  tiie  place.  This,  therefore,  is  not  the  com- 
mon NAga  of  Hindu  worship,  but  the  local  Ndga  of  Sankisa, 
who  is  commonly  invoked  as  Kdrewar  Ndg  Devata. 

Before  attempting  to  indentify  the  site  of  the  great 
monastery  with  its  three  famous  staircases,  its  Hon  pillar  and 
attendant  Stvpas,  it  will  be  bettor  to  describe  the  place  as  it 
is  at  present,  altiiough  but  little  is  now  left  of  the  great  city 
of  Sankisa  with  all  its  ma^ificent  monuments.  The  small 
village  which  still  preserves  the  name  of  Sankisa  is  perched 
upon  a  lofty  mound  of  ruins  41  feet  in  height  above  the  fields. 
This  mound,  which  is  called  the  Kilah,  or  "fott,"  is  1,600 
feet  in  length  from  west  to  east,  and  1,000  feet  in  breadth.t 
On  the  north  and  west  faces  the  sides  are  steep,  but  on  the  other 
faces  the  slope  is  much  more  easy.  Due  south  from  the 
centre  of  the  Kilah,  at  a  distance  of  11,600  feet,  there  is  a 
mound  of  solid  briok-work  which  is  crowned  by  a  modem 
temple  dedicated  to  Bisdri  Devi,  who  is  described  as  a  goddess 
of  great  power.  At  400  feet  to  the  north  of  l^e  temple 
mound  there  is  a  capital  of  an  ancient  pillar  bearing  the 
figure  of  an  elephant,  standing,  but  both  his  trunk  and  tail 
are  wanting.  The  capital  itself  is  of  the  well  known  bell- 
shape,  corded  or  reeded  perpendicularly,  with  an  abacus  of 
honeysuckle  similar  to  that  of  the  Allahabad  pillar.  The 
figure  of  the  elephant  is  by  far  the  best  representation  of  that 
animal  that  I  have  seen  in  any  Indian  sculpture.  The  veins 
of  the  legs  are  carefully  chiselled,  and  the  toes  of  the  feet 
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are  well  and  faithfully  represented,  but  the  loss  of  the  trunk 
prevents  us  from  formiDg  a  decided  opinion  as  to  its  excel- 
lence as  a  work  of  art.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  position 
of  the  legs,  the  animal  was  most  probably  represented  as 
standing  still  with  his  tarunk  hanging  down.*  The  stone  is  a 
fine-grained  sandstone  of  reddish  hue,  and  has  been  very 
highly  polished.  The  bell-capital  is  low,  its  breadth  being 
greater  than  its  height,  in  which  particular  it  resembles  the 
Asoka  Pillar  of  Navandgarh  LauHya,  to  the  north  of  Bettiah. 
Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration  along  with 
the  superior  execution  of  the  work,  I  feel  salisficd  timt  this 
capital  is  of  the  same  age  as  the  weU  known  Asoka  Pillars 
of  Allahabad  and  Narandgarh. 

Due  south  from  the  temple  of  Bis&ri  Devi,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  200  feet,  there  is  a  small  mound  of  ruins  which 
appears  to  be  the  remains  of  a  Stnpa.  Due  east  from  the 
temple  600  feet,  there  is  an  oblong  mound  600  feet  in  length 
by  500  feet  in  breadth,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Nivi-ka-kot.  Nivi  I  believe  to  have  been  the  name  of 
the  man  who  formerly  brought  this  piece  of  ground  into 
cultivation ;  and  Kot,  in  the  phraseology  of  Sankisa,  means 
simply  any  mound  of  ruins,  and  is  applied  to  all  the  isolated 
portions  of  the  ramparts.  Sfwi-ka-kot  would,  however,  appear 
to  be  the  remains  of  some  large  enclosed  building,  such 
as  a  Buddhist  monastery.  It  is  covered  with  broken  bricks 
of  large  size,  and  a  few  fragments  of  stone ;  but  I  could 
not  trace  any  remains  of  walls  on  the  surface.  At  the 
south-east  and  north-east  angles  of  Nim-ka-kot  there  are 
large  circular  mounds  which  are  probably  the  remains  of 
Sinpas  from  which  all  the  available  bricks  have  been 
removed ;  and  at  a  short  distance  to  the  north  there  is  a  third 
mound  of  the  same  character. 

The  Etlah  and  the  different  mounds  of  all  sizes  around 
the  temple  form  a  mass  of  ruin  3,000  feet  in  length  by  2,000 
feet  in  breadth,  or  nearly  2  miles  in  circuit.  But  this  was 
only  the  central  portion  of  the  ancient  city  of  Scmkisa,  com- 
prising the  citadel  and  the  religious  buildings  that  were  clus- 
tered around  the  three  holy  staircases.  The  city  itself,  which 
would  appear  to  have  surrounded  this  central  mound  on  all 
sides,  was  enclosed  with  an  earthen  rampart,  18,900  feet,  or 
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npwarda  of  S^  miles  in  circuit.  The  greater  part  of  this 
rampart  still  remains,  the  shape  being  a  tolerably  regular 
dodecagon.  On  three  sides,  to  the  east,  the  north-east, 
and  the  south-east,  there  are  breaks  or  openings  in  the  line  of 
rampart  which  are  traditionally  said  to  be  the  positions  of 
the  three  gates  of  the  city.  In  proof  of  the  tradition,  the 
people  refer  to  the  village  of  Paor-Kheria,  or  "  Oate-village," 
which  is  just  outside  the  south-east  gap  in  the  ramparts. 
But  the  name  is  pronounced  Poor,  and  not  Faur,  and  may, 
therefore  refer  to  the  staircases  or  steps  (PaoriJ,  and  not  to 
the  gate.  The  K41i  or  Kdlindri  Nodi  flows  past  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  ramparts  from  the  BSjghdt,  which  is  half 
a  mile  distant,  to  the  Kakra  Ghat,  which  is  rather  more  than 
one  mile  to  the  south  of  the  line  of  ramparts. 

To  the  north-west,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  stands 
the  large  mound  of  Agahat,  which  is  40  feet  in  height,  and 
rather  more  than  half  a  mile  in  diameter  at  base.  The  name 
of  the  old  town  is  said  to  have  been  Agahat,  but  the  place  is 
now  called  Agahat  Sarai  (Agahat  of  the  maps)  from  a 
modem  Sarai,  which  was  built  in  A.  H.  1080,  or  A.  D.  1669, 
on  the  north-east  comer  of  the  mound,  by  the  ancestor  of 
the  present  Fatfa&n  Zamindar.  The  people  say  that  before 
this  the  place  had  been  deserted  for  several  centuries ;  but  as 
I  obtained  a  tolerably  complete  series  of  the  copper  coins  of 
the  Muhammadan  Kings  of  Delhi  and  Jonpur,  I  presume 
th4t  it  could  not  have  been  deserted  for  any  very  long  time. 
The  mound  is  covered  wtih  broken  bricks  of  large  size,  which 
alone  is  a  sure  test  of  antiquity :  and  as  it  is  of  the  same 
height  as  that  of  Sankisa,  the  people  are  most  probably  right 
in  their  assertion  that  the  two  places  are  of  the  same  age. 
in  both  mounds  are  found  the  same  old  coins  without  any 
inscriptions,  the  more  ancient  being  square  pieces  of  sUver 
covered  with  various  punch  marks,  and  the  others  square 
pieces  of  copper  that  have  been  cast  in  a  mould, — all  of 
which  are,  in  my  opinion,  anterior  to  the  invasion  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

In  identifying  Sankisa  with  the  Sangkaaya  of  the 
S.3mAyana  and  the  Seng-kia-ahe  of  the  Chinese,  we  are  sup- 
ported, not  only  by  its  absolute  identity  of  name,  but  like- 
wise by  its  relative  position  with  regard  to  three  such  well 
known  places  as  Mathura,  Kanoj,  and  Ahichkatra,  In  size, 
also,  it  agrees  very  closely  with  the  measurement  given  by 
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Hwen  Thsang ;  las  circuit  of  20  li,  at  3^  miles,  being  only  a 
little  less  thaa  my  measurement  of  18,900  feet,  or  3^  miles. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  place  is  actually 
the  same  ;  but  in  attempting  to  identify  the  sites  of  any  of 
the  holy  spots  mentioned  by  Hwen  Thsang,  I  find  myself 
baffled  at  the  outset  by  the  indefiniteness  as  well  as  the 
meagreness  of  the  pilgrim's  descriptions.  It  is  his  usual 
practice  to  state  the  relative  bearings  and  distances  of  most 
of  the  chief  places  of  Buddhist  veneration,  but  in  describing 
Sankisa  he  has  given  only  one  bearing  and  not  a  single  dis- 
tance. The  tank  of  the  Ndga  is  tiie  one  solitary  spot  that 
can  be  identified  with  certainty,  the  sites  of  all  the  rest  being 
only  guesses  of  more  or  less  probability. 

But  the  difficulty  regarding  the  identification  of  the 
Asoka  Pillar  is  of  a  different  land.  Both  of  the  Chinese 
pilgrims  make  mention  of  only  one  pillar  at  SanMsa,  which 
was  crowned  with  the  figure  of  a  lion,  and  Fa  Hian  records  a 
silly  legend  which  refers  to  the  miraculous  roar  of  this  lion 
statue.  Now,  the  only  piece  of  an  Asoka  Pillar  at  present 
existing  is  the  elephant  capital,  which  I  have  already  des- 
cribed, and  which,  however  absurd  it  may  seem,  I  think  may 
possibly  be  the  lion  pillar  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims.  The 
reasons  which  induce  me  to  think  so  are  the  following :  First, 
the  eleplumt  capital  is  undoubtedly  much  older  than  the  date 
of  either  of  the  pilgrims,  and  yet,  if  it  is  not  the  same  as  the 
lion  capital,  it  has  been  left  idtogether  imdescribed  by  them, 
although  its  great  size  could  scarcely  have  allowed  it  to  re- 
main unnoticed ;  second,  the  height  of  the  elephant  pillar 
would  seem  to  correspond  very  closely  with  that  of  the 
lion  pillar,  as  recorded  by  Fa  Hian,  who  calls  it  30  cubits, 
or  from  46  to  60  feet  according  to  the  value  of  the  Chinese 
chhi.  Now,  the  diameter  of  the  neck  of  the  elephant  piUar 
is  2  feet  9^  inches,  which,  compared  with  the  dimensions  of 
the  Allahabad  piUar,  2  feet  2  inches  neck  diameter,  to  36  feet 
of  height,  gives  a  total  for  the  shaft  of  the  Sankisa  Pillar  of 
44  feet  3  inches.  By  adding  to  this  the  height  of  the  capital, 
we  obtain  52^  feet  as  the  probable  height  of  the  Sanhiaa 
Pillar.*  Third,  as  the  trunk  of  the  elephant  has  long  been 
lost,  it  is  possible  that  it  was  missing  before  the  time  of  the 
Chinese  pilgrims,   and  if  so,  the  nature  of  the  animal  might 

*  The  bell-tapilal  with  its  honey-nicklo  omomGntsd  ibwui  U  Ztn^  ID  inchra  high,  and 
tlie  suue  ID  diameter.  The  elephant  is  it  feet  1  inchea  in  hdght,  making  the  twtal  height 
of  capibU  8  feci  3  iachaa. 
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easily  hare  been  mistaken  at  a  Iicight  of  50  feet  aboTS  the 
ground.  Indeed,  supposing  the  pillar  to  be  the  same,  this 
is  the  only  way  in  which  I  can  account  for  the  mistake 
about  the  animal.  But,  if  the  pillar  is  not  the  same,  the 
silence  of  both  pilgrims  regarding  this  magnificent  elephant 
pillar  seems  to  me  quite  uaaccountable.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  elephant's  trunk 
having  been  long  lost,  the  nature  of  the  animal  was  mis- 
taken when  viewed  irom  a  distance  of  50  feet  beneath. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of 
the  two  pUgrims  regarding  the  capital  of  one  of  the  Srdvasti 
pillars,  which  Fa  Uian  calls  an  ox,  and  Hwen  Thsang  an 
elephant.* 

Admitting,  then,  that  this  elephant  capital  is  not  im- 
probably the  same  as  the  lion  pillar  described  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrims,  we  have  a  clue  to  the  site  of  the  great  monastery 
whibh  would  seem  to  have  enclosed  within  its  waUs  the  great 
stone  pillar  as  well  as  the  three  holy  staircases.  I  mfer, 
therefore,  that  the  temple  of  Budri  Devi  most  probably 
occupies  the  site  of  the  three  staircases,  and  that  the  three 
mounds  which  stand  to  the  east  of  the  Nivi-ha-kot  may  he 
the  remains  of  the  three  StupoB  which  were  erected  on  the 
three  other  holy  spots  of  Sankisa,  which  have  already  been 
described.  I  made  several  excavations  about  the  dmerent 
mounds  just  noticed,  but  without  any  success. 

I  made  also  a  careful  but  an  unsuccessful  search  for 
some  trace  of  the  base  of  the  stone  pillar.  The  people  were 
unanimous  that  the  elephant  capital  had  been  in  its  present 
position  beyond  the  memory  of  any  one  now  living,  and  most 
of  them  added  that  it  now  stiuids  in  its  original  position. 
But  there  were  a  few  men  who  pointed  to  a  spot  on  the  west 
of  the  village,  or  Kilah  mound,  as  the  original  site  of  the 
capital.  Here,  indeed,  there  is  an  octagonal  hole  ui  a  small 
moimd,  from  which  the  bricks  of  a  solid  foundation  have 
been  removed.  If  any  dependence  could  be  placed  upon 
this  statement,  the  mound  on  which  the  village  now  stands 
would  almost  cortainlj'  be  the  site  of  the  great  monastery 
with  its  three  holy  staircases,  and  the  three  mounds  to  the 
cast  of  Nivi-ka-kot  would  still  represent  the  three  Stnpaa. 
The  main  objection  to  our  accepting  this  statement  as  correct 
is  the  apparent  want  of  all  object  in  the  removal  of  the 


'  Beal'B  Fa  Hiau,  C.  XVIL,  p.  65  ;  and  Julion's  Hwen  Thsuig,  II.,  p.  239. 
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elephant  capital  to  any  other  site.  It  is,  however,  quite  pos- 
Bible  that  the  capitEJ  may  have  been  stopped  on  its  way  to 
the  temple  of  Mahddeva,  near  the  Ndga  mound  and  tank. 
The  temple  oi  Bisdri  Dem  would  tiien  be  the  site  of  one 
of  the  ten  ancient  Brahmanical  fanes  which  are  described 
by  Hwen  Thsang.  Altogether,  this  is,  perhaps,  a  more  pro- 
l^hle  solution  of  the  di£&culties  of  the  case  than  that  nrst 
described.* 

In  his  description  of  Sanhiaa,  Hwen  Thsang  mentions 
a  curious  fkct,  that  the  Brahmans  who  dwelt  near  the  great 
monastery  were  "  many  tens-of-thousands"  in  number.  Aa 
an  illustration  of  this  statement,  I  may  mention  that  the 
people  have  a  tradition  that  Sankisa  was  deserted  from  1800 
to  1900  years  ago,  and  that  1300  years  ago,  or  about  A.  D. 
560,  it  was  given  by  a  Kayath  to  a  body  of  Brahmans.  They 
add  also  that  the  population  of  the  village  of  Paor-Khei-ia 
is  known  to  have  been  wholly  Brahman  until  a  very  recent 
period. 

X.    KANOJ. 

Of  the  great  city  of  Kanoj,  which  for  many  hundred 
years  was  the  Hindu  Capital  of  Northern  India,  the  existing 
remains  are  few  and  unimportant.  In  A.  I).  1016,  when 
Mabmud  of  Ghazni  approached  Kanoj,  the  historian  relates 
that  "  he  there  saw  a  city  which  raised  its  head  to  the  skies, 
and  which  in  strength  and  structure  might  justly  boast  to 
have  no  equal."t  Just  one  century  earlier,  or  in  A.  D.  916, 
Kanoj  is  mentioned  by  Masudi  as  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
Kings  of  India,  and  about  A.  D.  900  Abu  Zaid,  on  the 
authority  of  Ibn  Wahab,  calls  "  Kaduge,  a  great  city  in  the 
kingdom  of  Qozar"  At  a  still  earlier  date,  in  A.  D.  634, 
we  have  the  accoimt  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hwen  Thsang, 
who  describes  Kanoj  as  being  20  li,  or  3^  miles,  in  length,  and 
4-  or  5  li,  or  three-quarter  of  a  mile,  in  breadth.  The  city  was 
surrounded  by  strong  walls  and  deep  ditches,  and  was  washed 
by  the  Ganges  along  its  eastern  face.t  The  last  fact  is  cor- 
roborated by  Fa  Hian,  who  states  that  the  dty  touched  the 
Eivcr  Seng  (Ganges)  when  he  visited  it  in  A.  D.  4iOO.§ 

•  1  have  iJrMdjr  noticed,  p.  272,  that  the  Barmese  life  of  Buddha  fixes  the  point  of 
defl<^eiit  at  the  "gale  of  the  city,"  and  this  podtion  aeens  aleo  to  be  indicated  by  the  atiU 
eiiBting  name  of /W^t-AiTtii,  or  "  Staircase  VUlBse^"  which  is  ajtuated  jiut  outside  the 
«outh-eABt  opening,  or  gate,  in  the  earthen  runparts. — -See  Plate  "So.  ZLV. 

t  Briggs'g  Ferishta,  1.,  p.  67. 

f  JuUsn'a  Hwen  Huang.  U.,  p.  243. 

S  Seal's  Fft  Hiu,  C.  XVIII.,  p.  70. 
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Kanoj  is  also  mentioned  by  Ftolemy,  about  A.  D.  140,  as 
Kanogiza.  But  tbe  earliest  notice  of  the  place  is  undoubt- 
edly the  old  familiar  legend  of  the  FurfLnas,  which  refers 
the  Sanskrit  name  of  Kanya-Kubja,  or  the  "  hump-backed 
maiden"  to  the  curse  of  the  sage  Vayv,  on  the  hundred 
daughters  of  Kuaandbha. 

At  the  time  of  Hwen  Thsang's  visit,  Kanoj  was  the 
capital  of  Raja  Maraha  Vardhana,  the  most  powerful  sover- 
eign in  Northern  India.  The  Chinese  pilgrim  calls  him  a 
Fei-ahe,  or  Vaieya,  but  it  seems  probable  that  he  must  have 
mistaken  the  Vaiaa,  or  Baia,  Rajput,  for  the  Vaiaya,  or  Saia, 
which  is  tiie  name  of  the  mercantile  class  of  the  Hindus ; 
otherwise  Harsha  Vardhana's  connexion  by  marriage  with 
the  Rajput  families  of  Malwa  and  Balabhi  would  have  been 
quite  impossible.*  Baisw^lra,  the  coimtry  of  the  Bais  Raj- 
puts, extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Imcknow  to  Kbara 
M&nikpur,  and  thus  comprizes  nearly  the  whole  of  Southern 
Oudh.  The  Bais  Rajputs  claim  descent  from  the  famous 
Sdlwdhan,  whose  capital  is  said  to  have  been  Davm,dia-Khera, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges.  Their  close  proximity 
to  Kanoj  is  in  favour  of  the  sovCTsignty  which  they  claim 
for  their  ancestors  over  the  whole  of  the  Gangetic  Doab  from 
Delhi  to  Allahabad.  But  their  genealogiciu.  lists  are  too 
imperfect,  and  most  probably  also  too  incorrect,  to  enable 
us  to  identify  any  of  their  recorded  ancestors  with  the 
Princes  of  Harsha  Vardhana's  fiunily. 

The  vast  empire  which  Harsha  Tardhana  raised  during 
his  long  reign  of  42  years,  between  A.  D.  607  and  648,  is 
described  by  Hwen  Thsang  as  extending  from  the  foot  of 
the  Kashmir  Hills  to  Assam,  and  from  Nepal  to  the  Narbada 
River.  He  intimidated  the  Raja  of  Kashmir  into  surrender- 
ing the  tooth  of  Buddha,  and  his  triumphal  procession  from 
P^taliputra  to  Kanoj  was  attended  by  no  less  than  20  tribu- 
tary Rajas  from  Ansam  and  Magadha  on  the  east,  to  J&land- 
bar  on  tbe  west.  In  the  plenitude  of  bis  power,  Harsha 
Vardhana  invaded  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the  Narbada, 
where  he  was  successfully  opposed  by  Raja  Pulakeai,  and 
after  many  repulses  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Ms  own  king- 
dom.   This  account  of  Hwen  Thsang  is  most  singularly 
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corroborated  in  every  particular  by  several  ancient  inscrip- 
tions of  tbe  Chdlukya  Rajas  of  Kalydn.  According  to  these 
inscriptions^  Haja  Yikramlkditya,  the  grandson  of  Fulakesi 
Fallabha,  gained  the  title  of  jparameswara,  "  by  the  defeat 
of  Sri  Harsha '  Vardhana,  famous  in  the  north  countries."* 
Now  VikramSiditya's  reign  is  known  to  have  commenced  in 
Sake  514,  or  A.  D.  692,  as  one  of  his  inscriptions  is  dated 
in  Sake  530,  or  A.  D.  608,  which  is  called  the  16th  year  of 
his  reign  ;t  and  as  his  grandson  did  not  succeed  to  the  throne 
until  the  Sake  year  618,  or  A.  D.  696,  it  is  certain  that 
Vikramflditya  must  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Harsha 
Vardhana  throughout  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
his  reign.  The  unusually  long  reigns  of  the  earlier  Chdlukya 
Princes  have  led  Mr.  Walter  Elliot  to  suspect  the  accuracy 
of  the  dates,  although,  as  he  points  out,  "  the  succeeding 
dates  tally  with  each  other  in  a  way  tbat  affords  the  strongest 
presumption  of  their  freedom  from  any  material  error."  The 
question  of  the  accuracy  of  these  dates  is  now  most  satisfac- 
torily confirmed  by  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  the  con- 
temporary record  of  Hwen  Thsang,  irhich  I  have  quoted 
above. 

In  determining  the  period  of  Harsha's  reign,  between 
the  years  607  and  648  A.  D.,  I  have  been  guided  by  the 
following  evidence:  Ist,  the  date  of  his  death  is  fixed 
by  the  curious  reported  fulfilment  of  Hwen  Thsang's  dream,  J 
and  by  the  report  of  the  Chinese  embassy^.  2nd,  in  speak- 
ing of  Harsha's  career,  the  pilgrim  records  that  from  the 
time  of  his  accession  Harsha  was  engaged  in  continual  war 
for  f>\  years,  and  that  afterwards  for  about  30  years  he  reign- 
ed in  peace.  This  statement  is  repeated  by  Hwen  Thsang, 
when  on  his  return  to  China,  on  the  authority  of  the  King 
himself,  who  informed  him  that  he  had  then  reigned  for 
upwards  of  30  years,  and  that  the  quinquennial  assembly 
then  collected  was  the  sixth  which  he  had  convoked.  Erom 
these  different  statements  it  is  certain  that  at  the  date  of 
Hwen  Thsang's  return  to  China,  in  A.  D.  640,   Harsha  had 

*  Bombny  Araatio  Society's  Journal,  III.,  206. 

t  Bojot  Aualac  Society's  Joumal,  IV.,  10. 

%  8«e  the  discutfflon  on  thia  date  in  my  "Andont  Qeography  ot  loilia,"  AppendiK, 
P.56H. 

I  Jouma],  "Aeiatic  Society,"  Bengal,  1837,  p.  89, — anonjmouB  translation.  See  also 
Journal  AiiaUque,  183U,  p.  398,  FreDoh  tranElatioQ  by  M.  Pauthier. 
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reigned  upwards  of  ZO  years,  and  somewhat  leaa  thanZ'o 
yeara.  His  accession  must,  therefore,  be  placed  between 
A.  B.  605  and  610.  3rd,  now,  in  the  middle  of  this  very 
period,  in  A.  D.  607,  as  we  learn  from  Abu  Bihan,  was 
established  the  Sri  Marsha  era,  which  was  still  prevalent 
in  Mathura  and  Kanoj  in  the  beginning  of  the  11th  centxiry. 
Considering  the  exact  agreement  of  the  names  and  dates, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Marsha,  who  established  an  era  in  Kanoj  in  A.  D.  607,  was 
the  great  King  Marsha  Vardhana  who  reigned  at  Kanoj 
during  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century. 

Hwen  Thsang  adds  some  particulars  regarding  the 
family  of  Harsha  Vardhana,  which  induce  me  to  think  it 
probable  that  it  may  be  identified  with  one  of  the  dynasties 
whose  names  have  been  preserved  in  the  genealogies  of  the 
Bfijavali.  The  names  dififer  in  the  various  copies,  but  they 
agree  generally  in  making  Rdj  Sing,  who  reigned  only  nine 
years,  the  predecessor  of  Mara  or  Mari  Smg,  who  is  recorded 
to  have  reigned  for  44)  or  45  yeara.  Now,  according  to  Hwen 
Thsang,  the  predecessor  and  elder  brother  of  Marsha  Var- 
dhana was  R^jya  Vardhana,  who  was  assassinated  shortly 
after  his  accession.  Here  both  the  names  of  these  two  Kings 
and  the  lengths  of  their  reigns  agree  so  well  together  as  to 
suggest  the  probability  of  their  identity.  In  most  copies 
of  the  ItAjavaii,  this  dynasty  of  six  Kings,  of  which  Raja  and 
Mara  are  the  3rd  and  4ith  names,  is  made  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  the  Great  Tomar  dynasty,  whose  accession 
has  already  been  assigned  in  my  account  of  the  Kings  of 
Delhi  to  the  year  736  A.  D.  The  following  lists  give  the 
names  of  all  the  Kings  of  this  dynasty  according  to  the 
various  authorities  in  my  possession : 


Jivaia' 


WpBing  .. 
lUnSing  .. 
RAj  Sing    .. 


PnkATB  VoRDuHu. 

itajj-ii       AMU,. 

Hsntul       ditto. 


According  to  Sayid  Ahmad  the  accession  of  Shir  Sing,  who  is 
the  Mara  or  Mari  of  the  other  lists,  took  place  in  A.  D.  611, 


or  within  four  years  of  the  date  already  obtained  for  Harsba 
Vardhana. 

In  my  account  of  Delhi  I  have  given  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  Kanoj  was  the  capital  of  the  Tomara  down 
to  the  invasion  of  Mahmud  in  A.  D.  1021,  immediately  after 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Rdja  Jay  JPdl.  Shortly  after  that 
date,  the  small  town  of  Bin  to  the  north  of  Lucknow  he- 
came  the  capital,  until  about  A.  D.  1050,  when  the  Tomars 
retired  to  Delhi  before  the  growing  power  of  the  Rdhtora. 
Once  more  Kanoj  became  the  capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom, 
and  the  rival  of  Delhi,  both  in  extent  and  in  magnificence. 
Here  Jaya  Chandra,  the  last  of  the  Rdhtora,  celebrated  the 
Aswamedha,  or  "Horse-sacrifice;"  and  here  in  open  day 
did  Prithi  Raja,  the  daring  Chief  of  the  Chohfijis,  carry  off 
the  willing  daughter  of  the  R&htor  King,  in  spite  of  tho 
gallant  resistance  of  the  two  Sandfar  heroes,  Alha  and  Tidal. 
The  fame  of  these  two  brotherB,  which  is  fully  equal  to  that 
of  Prithi  Raja  himself,  is  still  preserved  in  the  songs  and 
traditions  of  tho  people  amongst  the  Chandels  of  Mahoha 
and  the  R4htors  and  Chandels  of  the  Doab.  After  the  fall 
of  Delhi  in  January  1191  A.  D.,  Muhammad  Ghori  marched 
against  Kanoj.  Raja  Jaya  Chandra  retired  before  him  as 
far  as  Banftras,  where  he  made  his  last  stand,  but  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  The  Raja  escaped  from  the  field,  but 
was  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Ganges.  When  his 
body  was  recovered  by  the  conquerors,  it  was  found  that  be 
had  felse  teeth  fixed  with  wires  of  gold.  With  Jaya  Chan- 
dra ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Rdhtors  of  the  Doab,  and  the 
wealth  and  importance  of  the  far-famed  capital  of  Kanoj. 
Only  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  it  is  described  by  Ibn 
Batuta  as  a  "  small  town,"  and  from  that  time  down  to  the 
present  this  ancient  city  has  gradually  lessened  in  conse- 
quence ;  hut  as  it  was  close  to  the  high  road  of  the  Doab, 
it  still  continued  to  be  visited  by  numerous  travellers  who 
where  attracted  by  its  ancient  fame.  The  final  blow  to  its 
prosperity  has  now  been  given  by  the  diversion  of  the  rail- 
road to  Etfiwa,  which  leaves  Kanoj  far  away  to  the  cast,  to 
be  visited  for  the  future  only  by  the  curious  antiquary  and 
the  civil  officials  of  the  district. 

In  comparing  Hwcn  Thsang's  description  of  ancient 
KanQJ  with  the  existing  remains  of  the  city,  I  am  obliged 
to  confess  with  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify 
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even  one  solitary  site  with  any  certainty ;  so  completely  has 
almost  every  trace  of  Hindu  occupation  been  ohliterated  by 
the  Musalm^ns.  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  people, 
the  ancient  city  extended  from  the  shrine  of  Mdji  Ma^mdyan 
on  the  north  near  the  B<aj  Oh&t,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Miranka-Sara  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  exactly  three 
miles.  Towards  the  west,  it  is  said  to  hare  reached  to  Kapatya 
and  Maharandnagar,  two  villages  on  the  high  road,  about 
three  miles  from  Sdji  Marmdyan.  On  the  east  the  boundary 
was  the  old  bed  of  the  Ganges,  or  Chota  Oa/ngd  as  the 
people  call  it,  although  it  is  recorded  in  our  maps  as  the  Kdli 
XJadi.  Their  account  is,  that  the  Kdli,  or  Kdlindri  2iadi, 
formerly  joined  the  Ganges  near  Sangirdmpw  or  Sangrdm- 
pur ;  but  that  several  hundred  years  ago  the  great  river  took 
a  more  northerly  course  from  that  point,  while  the  waters 
of  the  Kdli  Nadi  continued  to  flow  down  the  deserted  chan- 
nel. As  an  open  channel  still  exists  between  Sangrdmpur 
and  the  Kdli  Nadi,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  popular  account 
is  correct,  and  that  the  stream  which  flows  under  Kanoj,  from 
Sangrdmpur  to  Mhendi  Ghdt,  although  now  chiefly  filled 
with  the  waters  of  the  Kdli  Nadi,  was  originally  the  main 
channel  of  the  Ganges.  The  accounts  of  Fa  Hian  and 
Hwen  Thsang,  who  place  Eanoj  on  the  Ganges,  are  there- 
fore confirmed,  not  only  by  the  traditions  of  the  people,  but 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  old  channel  still  existo  under  the 
name  of  the  Chota  Oangd,  or  little  Ganges.* 

The  modem  town  of  Kanoj  occupies  only  the  north  end 
of  the  site  of  the  old  city,  including  the  whole  of  what  is 
now  called  the  Kilah  or  citadel.  The  boundaries  are  well 
defined  by  the  shrine  of  Sdji  Marmdyan  on  the  north,  the 
tomb  of  TdJ  JBdj  on  the  south-west,  and  the  Masjid  and 
tomb  of  Makhdum  Jahdniya  on  the  south-east.  The  houses 
are  much  scattered,  especially  inside  the  citadel,  so  tiiat 
though  the  city  still  covers  nearly  one  square  mile,  yet  the 
population  barely  exceeds  16,000  in  number.  The  citadel, 
which  occupies  all  the  highest  ground,  is  triangular  in  shape, 
its  northern  point  being  the  shrine  of  Mdji  Marmdyan,  its 
south-west  point  the  temple  of  Ajay  Fdl,  and  its  south-east 
point  the  large  bastion  called  Kahem  Kali  BUrj.  Each  of 
the  fiices  is  about  4,000  feet  in  length,  that  to  the  north- 

•  See  Plate  No.  II.  tor  the  situitioti  of   Kanoj  in  the  Map  of  North-Western  ladu. 
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west  being  protected  by  tbe  bed  of  the  nameless  dry  Nala ; 
that  to  the  north-east  by  the  Chota  Qarigd ;  while  that  to 
the  south  must  have  been  covered  by  a  ditch,  which  is  now 
one  of  the  main  roads  of  the  city,  running  along  the  foot 
of  the  mound  from  the  bridge  below  Ajay  Pal's  temple  to 
the  Kshem  Kali  bastion.  On  the  north-east  face  tbe  monnd 
rises  to  60  or  70  feet  in  height  above  the  low  ground  on  the 
bant  of  the  river ;  and  towards  tbe  Nala  on  the  north-west, 
it  still  maintains  a  height  of  from  40  to  60  feet.  On  the 
southern  side,  however,  it  is  not  more  than  30  feet  imme- 
diately below  the  temple  of  Ajay  Fdl,  but  it  increases  to 
40  feet  below  the  tomb  of  Sdla  jpir.  The  situation  is  a 
commanding  one ;  and  before  the  use  of  cannon  the  height 
alone  must  have  made  Kanoj  a  strong  and  important  posi- 
tion. The  people  point  out  the  sites  of  two  gates, — tbe 
first  to  the  north,  near  the  shrine  of  Mdji  Sarmdyan,  and 
the  second  to  the  south-east,  close  to  the  Kshem  Kali  Bitrj. 
But  as  both  of  these  gates  lead  to  the  river  it  is  certain  that 
there  must  have  been  a  third  gate  on  the  land  side  towards 
the  south-west,  and  the  most  probable  position  seems  to  be 
immediately  under  the  walls  of  the  Bang  Mahal,  and  close 
to  the  temple  of  JJay  Pdt. 

According  to  tradition,  the  ancient  city  contained  84 
wards,  or  Mahalas,  of  which  26  are  stdl  existing  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  town.  If  we  tate  tbe  area  of  these 
25  wards  at  three-quarters  of  a  square  mile,  the  84  wards 
of  the  ancient  city  would  have  covered  just  2-^  square  miles. 
Now,  this  is  the  very  size  that  is  assigned  to  the  old  city  by 
Hwcn  Thsang,  who  makes  its  length  20  li,  or  3^  miles,  and 
its  breadth  4  or  5  li,  or  just  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  which 
multiplied  together  give  just  2^  square  miles.  Almost  the 
same  limits  may  be  determined  &om  the  sites  of  the  existing 
ruins,  which  are  also  the  chief  Jind-spota  of  the  old  coins 
with  which  £anoj  abounds.  According  to  the  dealers,  the 
old  coins  are  found  at  Bdla  Pir  and  Rang  Mahal,  inside 
the  Fort ;  at  MakhdUm  Jahdnia,  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Fort ;  at  Makarandjiagar  on  the  high  road ;  and  intermedi- 
ately at  the  small  villages  of  Singh  £hatodni  and  KiUliipur. 
The  only  other  productive  site  is  said  to  be  Bdjgtr,  an 
ancient  mound  covered  with  brick  ruins  on  the  bank  of  the 
Chota  Oangd,  three  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Kanoj. 
Taking  all  these  evidences  into  consideration,  it  appears  to 
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me  almost  certain  that  the  ancient  city  of  Hwen.  Thsang'a 
time  must  have  extended  from  Hdji  Sarmdycm  and  the 
Kshem  Kali  Bilrj,  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  (now  the  Ckota 
Gcmr/a),  in  a  south-west  direction,  to  Makarandnagar,  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  a  length  of  just  three  miles,  with 
a  general  breadth  of  about  one  mile  or  somewhat  less. 
Within  these  limits  are  found  all  the  ruins  that  still  exist 
to  point  out  the  position  of  the  once  feimous  city  of  Kanqj.* 

The  Only  remains  of  any  interest  are,  1st,  the  ruins  of 
the  old  palace,  now  called  the  Rang  Mahal;  2nd,  the  Hindu 
pillars  of  the  Jama  Muajid ;  3rd,  the  Hindu  pillars  of  the 
Masjid  of  Makhdum  Jahdniya;  and  4th,  the  Hindu  statues 
in  the  village  of  Singh  Bhawdni.  The  other  remains  are 
simple  mounds  of  all  sizes,  covered  with  broken,  bricks, 
traces  of  brick  walls,  and  broken  figures.  These  are  found 
in  several  places  inside  the  citadel,  but  more  particularly 
at  the  temple  of  Ajaij  Pat,  a  modern  building  on  an  ancient 
site.  Outside  the  citadel  they  are  found  chiefly  about  tbe 
shrine  of  Makhd4m  Jahdniya  on  the  south-east,  and  about 
Makrandnagar  on  the  south-west. 

The  ruins  of  the  Rang  Mahal,  which  are  situated  in 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  citadel,  consist  of  a  strong 
brick  wall  faced  with  blocks  of  kankar,  24-0  feet  in  length, 
and  25  feet  in  height  above  the  sloping  ruins,  but  more  than 
4)0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  bazar.  It  is  strengthened  in 
front  by  four  towers  or  buttrcsses,  14  feet  broad  and  61  feet 
apart.  The  wall  itself  is  7  feet  thick  at  top,  and  behind  it, 
at  10  feet  distance,  there  is  a  second  wall  5  feet  thick,  and 
at  9i  feet  farther  back  a  third  wall  3^  feet  thick,  and  a 
fourth  wall  at  21  feet.  The  distances  between  the  walls 
most  probably  represent  the  width  of  some  of  the  rooms  of 
the  old' Hindu  palace,  which  would  thus  have  a  breadth  of 
56  feet.  But  the  block  kankar  walls  can  be  traced  for  a 
distance  of  180  feet  back  from  the  south-east  buttress  to  a 
wicket  or  small  door  which  would  appear  to  have  formed  a 
side  entrance  to  the  courtyard  of  the  palace.  As  far  as  it 
can  be  now  traced,  the  palace  covered  an  area  of  240  feet 
in  length  by  180  feet  in  breadth.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Ajay  Fdl,  to  whom  also  is  attributed  a  temple  which 
once  stood  close  by.    AJay  TM  and  Mahi  Tdl  are  said  to 
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have  reigned  a  short  time  heforo  Jay  Chund,  hut  the  names 
of  the  intervening  Princes  are  not  Itnown.  I  think  it  highly 
probable  that  Ajay  Pdl  is  the  Tomar  Prince  Jay  Fal,  who 
was  conquered  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  and  afterwards  de- 
feated and  killed,  in  A.  D.  1021,  by  a  confederate  army 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Chandel  Raja  of  K<ilanjar, 
Just  outside  the  south-east  buttress  of  the  palace,  the  people 
point  out  a  spot  where  they  affirm  that  29  golden  ingots 
were  discovered  in  1834i,  of  which  9  were  made  over  to  Mr; 
Wemyss,  the  Collector  of  Cawnpoor,  and  the  remainder  were 
secreted  by  the  finders.  Accounts  differ  as  to  the  weight 
of  the  ingots,  but  the  general  belief  is  that  they  weighed 
about  1  ser,  or  2  fts.  each.  The  coin  dealers,  however,  affirm 
that  the  9  ingots  which  were  taken  to  the  Cawnpoor  Treasury 
weighed  Ks.  13,500,  that  is  Es.  1,600,  or  18|  sers  each. 

The  Jdma,  or  Dina,  Ma^id  of  Kanoj  is  cited  by  Mr. 
Fergusson  as  a  specimen  of  Hindu  cloisters,  which  has  been 
re-arranged  to  suit  the  purposes  of  Muhammadan  worship ; 
and  in  this  opinion  I  most  fully  concur.  The  inscription 
over  the  entrance  doorway  is  now  much  decayed,  and  several 
portions  are  quite  obliterated,  but  a  copy  has  been 
fortunately  preserved  by  Eajab  Ali,  a  teacher  of 
children,  in  the  court  of  the  Masjid.  According  to  this 
copy,  the  Masjid  was  bmlt  in  the  Hijlra  year  809,  or 
A.  D.  1406,  in  the  reign  of  Ibrahim  Shah  (of  Jonpur).  It  is 
situated  on  a  lofty  mound  in  the  very  middle  of  the  old  fort, 
and  this  commanding  position  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  it  must  originally  have  been  the  site  of  some  ' 
Hindu  building  of  considerable  importance.  This  conclusion 
is  partly  confirmed  by  the  traditions  of  the  temple,  who, 
however,  most  absurdly  call  the  place  Sita-ka  Basui,  or 
"  Sita's  kitchen."  We  know  also  that  it  was  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  the  Muhammadan  Kings  of  Jonpur  to  raise  their 
Masjids  on  the  sites,  and  with  the  materials,  of  the  Hindu 
temples  which  they  demolished.  On  comparing,  therefore, 
this  cloistered  Masjid  with  those  of  Jonpur,  which  are 
acknowledged  re-arrangements  of  Hindu  materials,  we  see  at 
once  that  the  pillars  are  all  Hindu,  and  that  the  domes 
formed  of  courses  of  overlapping  stones,  and  decorated  with 
Hindu  symbols  are  certainly  not  Muhammadan.  When  I 
first  visited  Kanoj  in  January  1838  the  arrangement  of 
the  pillars   was  somewhat  different  from  what  I  found  it 
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in  November  1862.  The  cloisters  which  originally  extended 
all  roirnd  the  square,  are  now  confined  to  the  Masjid  itself, 
that  is,  to  the  west  side  only.  This  change  is  said  to 
have  been  made  by  a  Muhammadan  Tahsildar  shortly 
before  1857.  The  same  individual  is  also  accused  of  having 
destroyed  all  the  remains  of  figures  that  had  been  buUt  into 
the  walls  of  the  Jdma  and  Makkdum  Jah&niya  Masjids.  It 
is  certain  tiiat  there  are  none  visible  now,  although  in 
January  1838,  as  recorded  in  my  journal,  I  saw  "  several 
Hindu  figures  placed  sideways  and  upside  down"  in  the  walls 
of  the  Jdma  Masjid,  and  three  broken  figures  lying  outside 
the  doorway  of  the  Masjid  of  Makhdum  JaMniya.  The 
inscription  over  the  doorway  of  the  last,  which  I  saw  in  its 
place  in  1838,  is  said  to  have  been  removed  at  the  same 
time  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  a  Hindu  figure  on  the 
back  of  it.  I  recovered  this  inscription  by  sending  to  the 
present  Tahsildar  for  it. 

The  Jdma  Masjid,  as  it  stands  now,  is  a  pillared  room, 
108  feet  in  length  by  26  feet  in  width,  supported  on  four 
rows  of  columns.  The  roof  is  fiat,  excepting  the  centre  and 
ends,  which  are  covered  with  domes  formed  by  circles  of 
stones  gradually  lessening  untQ  they  meet.  In  front  of  the 
Masjid  there  is  a  court-yard  95  feet  in  width,  the  whole 
being  surroimded  by  a  stone  wall  6  feet  in  thickness.  The 
extenor  dimensions  are  133  feet  from  west  to  east,  by  120J 
feet.  In  1838  there  were  stiU  standing  on  the  three  sides 
of  the  court-yard  portions  of  the  original  cloisters  formed 
of  two  rows  of  pillars.  The  Masjid  itself  was  then  con- 
fined to  the  five  openings  in  the  middle  of  the  west  side, 
the  seven  openings  on  each  flank  of  it  being  formed  of 
only  two  rows  of  pillars  the  same  as  on  the  other  three  sides. 
The  Masjid  now  consists  of  a  single  room  supported  on 
60  pillars  without  any  cloisters ;  but  originally  the  Masjid 
itself  was  supported  on  20  pillars,  with  cloisters  on 
each  fiank,  and  also  on  the  other  tliree  sides  of  the  court- 
yard. The  whole  nxmiber  of  pillars  was  then  128.  To 
make  up  this  number  we  have  the  60  pillars  of  the  present 
Masjid,  and  no  less  than  58  spare  capitals  still  lying  in  the 
court-yard,  which  together  make  up  118,  or  within  10  of  the 
actual  number  required  to  complete  the  original  design. 

The  pillars  of  the  Jo/ma  Masjid  may,  I  think,  be  seen 
in  their  original  Hindu  form  at  the  sides  of  the  small  docnr 


ways  in  the  north  and  south  walls  of  tho  court.  Each  pillar 
is  formed  of  five  pieces,  vis.,  a  base  and  capital,  with  a  middle 
piece  which  divides  the  shafts  into  two  equal  portions,  and 
may  be  called  the  upper  and  lower  shafts.  The  shafts 
are  10  inches  square  and  3  feet  9  inches  in  height.  The  base 
is  1  foot  high,  and  the  middle  piece  and  capital  are  each  3 
inches,  thus  making  the  whole  height  9  feet  10  inches.  But 
the  pillars,  as  re-arranged  hy  the  Muhammadans,  are  14  feet 
2  inches  high,  the  extra  height  having  been  gained  by  adding 
a  piece  to  each  portion  of  the  shaft.  These  shorter  pieces, 
wliich  are  2  feet  1  inch  in  height,  are  always  placed  above 
the  original  shafts  of  3  feet  8  inches.  As  there  could 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  purchasing  a  single  shaft  of  tho 
required  length  of  5  feet  10  inches,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
whole  of  these  made-up  pillars  must  have  been  obtained 
after  the  usual  cheap  Muhammadan  manner — by  the  demoli- 
tion of  some  Hindu  buildings,  either  Buddhist  or  Brah- 
manical. 

The  Masjid  and  tomb  of  MdkhMm  Jahdniya  are  situated 
on  a  lofty  mound  in  the  Sikhdna  Mahalla  to  the  south-east 
of  the  citadel,  overlooking  the  Chota  Gangd.  The  mound 
is  40  feet  in  height  above  the  fields,  and  is  partly  occupied 
by  weavers'  houses.  The  tomb  of  the  MakhdUm  is  a  com- 
mon-looking building,  35  feet  square.  Beside  it  there  are 
two  other  plain  square  tombs  holding  the  remains  of  his  des- 
cendants, both  male  and  female.  Tho  tomb  itself,  as  recorded 
in  the  mutilated  inscription  which  formerly  existed  over 
the  doorway,  was  erected  over  Sayid  Jaldl  Makhdum 
Jahdniya  by  his  son  Mdju  in  the  Hijra  year  881,  or  A.  ~D. 
1476.  The  Masjid  was  built  in  the  same  year,  in  the  reign 
of  Husen  Shah,  of  Jonpur,  to  whom  Kanoj  still  belonged, 
although  some  writers  place  his  final  defeat  by  Bahlol  Lodi, 
of  Delhi,  in  this  very  year,  A.  H.  881,  and  others  in 
A.  H.  883.  The  central  dome  of  the  Masjid  has  long  ago 
fallen  in,  and  all  the  pointed  arches  are  seriously  cracked  and 
propped  up  by  unsightly  masses  of  masonry.  There  is 
nothing  peculiar  about  the  building,  save  the  decoration  of 
the  panels  of  the  back  wall,  which  have  the  name  of  Allah 
inscribed  on  a  tablet  suspended  by  a  rope.  The  appearance 
of  the  tablet  and  rope  is  so  like  that  of  the  Hindu  bell  and 
chain  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  the  Muham- 
madan architect  must  have  simply  chiselled  away  the  holder 
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points  of  the  Hindu  ornament  to  suit  his  own  design.  But 
whether  this  may  have  heen  the  case  or  not,  it  is  impossihle 
to  miss  seeing  that  the  Hindu  bell  and  chain  must  have 
heen  directly  suggestive  of  the  Muhammadan  tablet  and 
cord.  The  Masjid  and  tombs  are  surrounded  by  a  wall  with 
four  small  towers  at  the  corners,  and  an  entrance  gate  on  the 
south  side.  In  the  steps  leading  up  to  this  entrance  I  found 
in  1838  a  broken  figure  of  Shasti,  the  goddess  of  fecun- 
dity, and  a  pedestal  with  a  short  inscription,  dated  in  Samvat 
1193,  or  A.  D.  1136.  The  people  also  affirm  that  a  large 
statue  formerly  stood  under  a  tree  close  by.  All  of  these  are 
now  gone,  but  the  fact  that  two  of  them  were  built  into  the 
entrance  steps  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  mound  on  which 
the  Masjid  stands  must  once  have  been  the  site  of  some 
important  Hindu  building. 

The  two  statues  in  the  village  of  Sinffh  Bhawdni  were 
discovered  about  100  years  ago  in  a  field  close  by  the  brick 
hovel  in  which  they  are  now  placed.  The  people  call 
them  Udm  and  jiakskman,  and  the  attendant  Brahman 
does  so  too,  although  the  figures  have  eight  arms  each,  and 
although  the  Fish,  Tortoise,  Boar  and  Lion  Incarnations  of 
Vishnu  are  represented  round  the  head  of  one  of  thou.  Eacli 
of  the  figures  is  3  feet  in  height,  but  the  whole  sculpture 
is  6  feet.  Vishnu  is  also  known  by  the  discus  (ckakraj,  and 
club  fgadd),  from  which  he  derives  his  well-known  titles  of 
chakradkur  and  gadddhar.  Along  with  these  sculptures 
there  are  some  other  figures,  of  which  the  most  important  is 
a  statue  of  the  T&ntrika  Buddhist  goddess,  VajrA  Vardhi. 
The  figure  is  2|  feet  in  height,  and  has  three  heads,  of  which 
one  is  porcine,  and  the  usual  number  of  seven  hogs  is  repre- 
sented on  the  pedestal.  Outside  the  building  there  arc 
figures  of  Durgd  slaying  the  Maheshdsur,  or  biJfelo  demon, 
and  of  Siva  and  JPdrbati  sitting  on  the  bull  Nandi.  In  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Kutlupur  I  found  the  lintel  of  a 
temple  door-way  with  a  figure  of  Vishnu  in  the  middle, 
showing  that  the  temple  had  been  dedicated  to  that  god.  He 
is  represented  sitting  on  the  Oaruda,  or  eagle,  and  holding 
the  club  and  discus. 

The  only  remaining  place  of  any  note  is  the  SuraJ-Jcund 
or  "  Tank  of  the  Sun,"  to  the  south-east  of  Makarandnagar. 
It  is  now  nearly  dried  up,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  ita 
bed  was  planted  with  potatoes.    But  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
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places  of  worship  in  Kanoj,  and  an  annual  fkir  is  still  held 
on  its  bank  in  the  month  of  BMdoti  (August — September). 
Close  beside  it  there  is  a  modem  temple  of  Mahddeva,  which 
is  said  to  have  replaced  a  ruined  one  of  some  antiquity.  To 
the  south-west  of  Makarandnagar  there  are  three  mounds 
covered  with  broken  bricks  and  pottery ;  and  under  a  tree 
on  the  south  mound,  are  collected  a  number  of  fragments, 
of  sculpture  at  a  spot  dedicated  to  Maordri  Devi. 

Most  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Eanoj  that  are 
noticed  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims  are  of  course  Buddhist ;  but 
numerous  as  they  were,  I  am  unable  to  do  more  than  offer 
conjectures  more  or  less  probable  regarding  their  sites,  as 
Muhammadan  spoliatiou  has  not  left  a  single  place  standiog 
to  give  even  a  faint  clue  towards  identification.  The  posi- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  monuments  is 
rendered  more  than  usually  doubtful  by  the  conflicting  evi- 
dence of  the  two  pUgrims.  According  to  Ea  Hian,  the  great 
Stwpa  of  Aaoka,  200  feet  in  height,  which  was  built  on  the 
spot  where  Buddha  had  preached  on  the  Instability  of  human 
existence,  was  situated  at  6  or  7  iJto  the  west  of  the  town,  and 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges.  But  according  to  Hwen 
Thsaug,  this  great  Stupa  was  situated  at  6  or  7  ^i  to  the  south- 
east of  the  capital,  and  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges. 
Now,  as  the  ground  to  the  north  of  the  Ganges,  as  it  existed 
during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  was  very  low, 
and  therefore  liable  to  inundation,  it  seems  highly  improbable 
that  any  monument  would  have  been  erected  in  such  an 
insecure  position.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  Hwen  Thsang's 
account  is  most  likely  right,  but  I  failed  in  my  search  for 
any  remains  of  this  vast  montunent  in  the  position  indicated, 
that  is,  at  rather  more  than  one  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the 
capital,  and  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Chota  Oangd. 

To  the  north-west  of  the  town  Hwen  Thsaug  places 
another  Stnpa  of  Asoka ;  but  as  he  gives  no  distance,  the  mere 
bearing  is  too  vague  to  enable  us  to  fix  upon  the  site  with 
any  probability.  Perhaps  the  small  village  of  Eapaiya,  or 
jLopteswari,  nearly  opposite  the  burnt  d^  bungalow,  is  the 
most  probable  site ;  but,  although  there  are  the  remains  of 
brick  Duildings  in  its  vicinity,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
the  previous  existence  of  any  lai^  Stupa.  A  smaller  Stupa 
containing  the  hair  and  nails  of  Buddha  has  also  disappeared, 
as  well  as  the  memorial  monument  to  the  four  Buddhas. 
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To  the  south  of  the  town,  and  close  to  the  Ganges,  there 
were  three  monasteries,  with  similar  looking  walls,  but  differ- 
ing gateways.  In  one  of  these  monasteries  there  was  a 
Vihdra  or  chapel  which  possessed  a  tooth  of  Buddha  preserved 
in  a  casket  adorned  wiUi  precious  stones  raised  on  a  high 
pedestal.  This  tooth  was  shown  daily  to  crowds  of  people, 
although  the  tax  charged  for  its  exhibition  was  "  a  Isu-ge 
piece  of  gold."  Perfumes  were  burned  before  it  by  thousands 
of  votaries,  and  the  flowers  which  were  strewn  in  pro- 
fusion over  it  were  devoutly  believed  never  to  conceal  the 
casket.  Right  and  left  in  front  of  the  monasteries  there 
wore  two  Vlkdraa,  each  about  100  feet  in  height.  Their 
foundations  were  of  stone,  but  their  wails  of  brick.  In 
front  of  each  Vihdra  there  was  a  small  monastery.  The 
most  probable  sit«  of  the  three  monasteries  and  the  Vihdra 
with  the  tooth  of  Buddha  seems  to  me  to  be  the  large 
mound  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Kshen  Kali  Bdi'j, 
to  the  south-east  of  the  town,  and  on  the  the  immediate  bank 
of  the  river.  This  is  now  called  the  Mahalla  of  Ldla  Misr 
Tola.  The  mound  is  covered  with  broken  bricks,  but  no 
remains  of  any  extensive  buildings  are  now  visible. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  south-east  of  the  three  mo- 
nasteries there  was  a  lofty  Vihdra,  200  feet  in  height,  whicli 
enshrined  a  statue  of  Buddha  30  feet  high.  The  fouudations 
of  the  building  were  of  stone,  but  the  walls  of  brick.  Ou 
the  surrounding  walls  of  the  Vihdra,  which  were  of  stone, 
were  sculptured  all  the  acts  of  Buddha's  life  until  he  became 
a  Bodhiaatwa.  The  position  of  this  lofty  Vihdra  was  most 
probibly  on  the  large  mound  in  the  midst  of  the  present 
Bhatpari  Mahalla,  which  stands  about  800  feet  to  the  south- 
east of  the  mound  in  the  Mahalla  of  Ldla  Misr  Tola.  There 
are  no  remains  now  to  be  seen  on  this  mound,  hut  it  is  proba- 
ble that  excavations  would  be  attended  with  success,  as  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  once  the  site  of  some  import- 
ant buildings.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  Vihdra  towards 
the  south  there  was  a  temple,  and  a  little  further  to  the 
south  there  was  a  second  temple  dedicated  to  Siva.  Both 
of  these  temples  were  of  the  same  form  and  %ize  as  the 
Vihdraa  of  Buddha.  They  were  built  of  a  blue  stone  which 
was  highly  polished,  and  adorned  with  admirable  sculptures. 
The  probable  position  of  these  Brahmanical  temples  was  oa 
the   high   mound  of   Ma^d^m  Jahdniffa,  in  the  Sikbdna 
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Malialla,  which  is  about  700  feet  to  the  south  of  the  last 
mentioned  mound  in  the  Bkaipuri  Mahalla.  Tliat  this 
mound  was  the  site  of  one  or  more  Brahmanical  temples 
seems  almost  certain  from  my  discoTery  of  a  figure  of  Shasti, 
the  goddess  of  fecundity,  and  of  a  pedestal  bearing  the  date 
of  Samvat  1193,  or  A.  D.  1136,  which  is  posterior  to  the 
extinction  of  Buddhism  in  Kanoj.  I  think  it  probable  that 
excavations  in  this  mound  would  be  attended  with  success, 
as  the  two  temples  are  said  to  have  been  built  of  stone,  which 
no  doubt  furnished  the  whole  of  the  materials  for  the  Masjid 
and  tomb  of  Makhdilm  Jahdniya. 

XI.    A-YU-TO,  OB  AYODHYA. 

From  Kanoj  the  two  Chinese  pilgrims  followed  different 
routes,  Fa  Hian  having  proceeded  direct  to  Ska-chi  (the 
modem  Ajudhya,  near  Fyzabad  on  the  Gh&ghra),  wliile  Hwen 
Thsang  followed  the  course  of  the  Ganges  to  Pray&g,  or 
Allahabad.  The  first  stage  of  both  pilgrims  would,  however, 
appear  to  be  the  same.  Fa  Hian  states  that  he  crossed  the 
Ganges  and  proceeded  3  yojarts,  or  21  miles,  to  the  forest  of 
Soli,  where  there  were  several  Stupas  erected  on  spots  where 
Buddba  had  "passed,  or  walked,  or  sat."*  Hwen  Thsang 
records  that  he  marched  100  li,  neiffly  17  miles,  to  the  town 
of  Navo'deva-kula,  which  was  on  tlie  eastern  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  and  that  at  5  li,  or  nearly  1  mile,  to  the  south-east 
of  the  town  there  was  a  Stupa  of  Asoka,  which  was  still  100 
feet  in  height,  besides  some  other  monuments  dedicated  to 
the  four  previous  Buddhas.t  I  think  it  probable  that  the  two 
places  are  the  same,  and  that  the  site  was  somewhere  near 
Nobatganj,  just  above  the  jimction  of  the  Isan  River  and 
opposite  Nanamow  Ghdt.  But  as  there  are  no  existing 
remains  anywhere  in  that  neighbourhood,  the  place  has  been 
most  likely  swept  away  by  the  river.  This  is  rendered  almc^t 
certain  by  an  examination  of  the  Gan^s  below  the  junction 
of  the  Isan.  Formerly  the  river  contmued  its  course  almost 
due  south  from  Kanamow  for  many  miles,  but  some  centuries 
ago  it  changed  its  course  first  to  the  south-east  for  4  or  5 
miles,  and  then  to  the  south-west  for  about  the  same  distance, 
where  it  rejoined  its  old  bed,  leaving  an  island,  some  6  miles 
in  length  by  4  in  breadth,  between  the  two  channels.  As 
Hwen  Thsang's  account  places  Nava-deva-hula  on  the  very 


•  Boal's  Fa  Hian,  C.  XTIU. 

t  Julieu'a  Uvfea  Thsang,  IL,  2S5. 
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site  of  this  islandj  I  conclude  that  the  town  as  well  as  the 
Buddhist  monuments  must  all  hare  been  swept  away  hy  the 
change  in  the  rirer'a  course.* 

On  leaving  Nava'deoa-kula,  Hwen  Thsang  proceeded 
600  li,  at  lOO  miles,  to  the  south-east,  and  re-crossing  the 
Ganges  he  reached  the  capital  city  of  A-yu-to,  which  was 
20  U,  or  upwards  of  3  miles,  in  circuit.  Both  M.  Julien  and 
M.  St.  Martin  have  identified  this  place  with  Ayodhya,  the 
once  celebrated  capital  of  Rama.  But  though  I  agree  with 
them  as  to  the  probable  identification  of  the  name  as  that  of 
the  country,  I  differ  with  them  altogether  in  looking  for  the 
capital  along  the  line  of  the  Qhdghra  Miver,  which  is  duo 
cast  from  Kanoj,  whereas  Hwen  Thsang  states  that  his  route 
was  to  the  south-east.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that 
the  pilgrim  may  occasionally  use  the  generic  name  of  Ganges 
as  the  appellation  of  any  large  river,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Ohdghra ;  but  in  the  present  case,  where  the  recorded  bearing 
of  south-east  agrees  with  the  course  of  the  Ganges,  I  think 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  Ganges  itself  was  the  river 
intended  by  the  pilgrim.  But  by  adopting  the  line  of  the 
Ganges  we  encounter  a  difficulty  of  a  different  kind  in  the 
great  excess  of  the  distance  between  two  such  well  known 
places  as  Kanoj  and  Fray&g.  According  to  Hwen  Thsang's 
route,  he  first  made  100  li  to  Nava-deva-fcula,  then  600  li  to 
Ayutko,  then  300  li  by  water  to  Hayamukka,  and  lastly  700  li 
to  Fraydga.  All  these  distances  added  together  make  a  total 
of  1,700  li,  or  283  miles,  which  is  just  100  miles,  or  600  li, 
in  excess  of  the  true  distance.  But  as  a  part  of  the  journey, 
viz.,  300  li,  or  60  miles,  was  performed  by  water,  the  actual 
excess  may,  perhaps,  not  be  more  than  85  or  90  miles ; 
although  it  is  doubtftd  whether  the  distance  of  300  U  may 
not  have  been  the  road  measurement  and  not  the  river  dis- 
tance. It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  know  that  Hwen 
Thsang's  recorded  measurement  is  somewhere  about  100 
miles  in  excess  of  the  truth.  The  only  explanation  of  this 
error  that  suggests  itself  to  me  is,  that  there  may  have  been 
an  accidental  alteration  of  one  set  of  figures,  such  as  600  li 
for  60  li,  or  700  li  for  70  li.    Supposing  that  the  former 

■  U  na  might  read  10  K  instead  of  100  ji,  this  place  might  be  ideDtified  with  Deob^i^ 
which  u  Bitiiat«d  un  the  Cfaota  Oungft  about  2  milee  below  Kanoj.  The  two  names  are 
precisely  the  same,  cicei>ting  that  the  inndem  one  bos  dropped  the  two  initial  syllables  hto, 
ur"new,"  which,  however  appropriate  in  the  time  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  would  nlmoet 
certainly  have  beeu  dropped  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries.— See  Julitu's  Hwen  Thsang, 
II.  2W. 
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was  the  case,  the  distance  would  be  shortened  by  640  li,  or 
90  miles,  and  if  the  latter,  hy  630  li,  or  105  miles.  This 
mode  of  correction  brings  the  pilgrim's  account  into  fair 
accordance  with  the  actual  distance  of  180  miles  between 
Kanoj  and  Pray&g. 

By  adopting  the  first  supposition,  Hwen  Thsang's  dis- 
tance from  Nava-deva-kula  to  the  capital  of  Ayutko  will  he 
only  60  li,  or  10  miles,  to  the  south-east,  which  would  bring 
him  to  the  site  of  an  ancient  city  named  KdMpur,  just  1 
mile  to  the  north  of  Seor&.jpoor,  and  20  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Cawnpoor.  If  we  adopt  the  latter  correction,  the 
pilgrim's  distance  to  Ayutho  of  600  li,  or  100  miles,  will 
remain  unchanged,  and  this  would  bring  him  vid  Mdnikpur, 
which  is  also  an  ancient  place.  By  the  first  supposition  the 
subsequent  route  would  hare  been  from  K6M.pwr  to  Daun- 
diakhera  by  boat,  a  distance  of  exactly  50  miles,  or  300  li, 
and  £rom  thence  to  Fraydg,  a  distance  of  more  than  100 
miles,  which  agrees  with  the  700  li,  or  116  mUes,  of  the 
pilgrim.  By  the  second  supposition  the  subsequent  route 
would  have  been  from  Khara  to  Papamow  by  water,  about 
50  miles,  and  thence  to  Pray&g,  about  8  miles  of  land,  which 
agrees  with  the  70  li  of  the  proposed  correction.  In  favour 
of  this  last  supposition  is  the  fact  that  the  bearing  from 
Khara  to  Fapamow  of  east  by  south  is  more  in  accordance 
with  Hwen  Thsang's  recorded  east  direction  than  the  south- 
east bearing  of  Daundiakhera  from  K&kiipur.  I  confess, 
however,  that  I  am  more  inclined  to  adopt  the  former  correc- 
tion, which  places  the  chief  city  of  Ayutho  at  K&kHpur,  and 
the  town  of  Sayamukka  at  Daundiakhera,  as  we  know  that 
the  last  was  the  capital  of  the  Bais  Rdjputa  for  a  consider- 
able period.  I  am  partly  inclined  to  tms  opinion  by  a  sus- 
picion that  the  name  of  Kdkdpur  may  be  connected  with 
that  Bdgiid,  or  Vdffud,  of  the  Tibetan  books.  According  to 
this  authority  a  Sdkya,  named  Shdmpaka,  on  being  banished 
from  Kapila  retired  to  JSdgud,  carrying  with  him  some  of 
Buddha's  hairs  and  nail-parings,  over  which  he  built  a 
chaitya.  He  was  made  King  of  Bdgud,  and  the  monument 
was  named  after  himself  ('i'  i5^A(!»ipaAa  Stvpa}.*  No  clue  is 
given  as  to  the  position  of  Bdgttd;  but  as  I  know  of  no  other 
name  that  resembles  it,  I  am  induced  to  think  that  it  is 

*  Csoma  tie  £6r58  in  AkuUc  ResesKbe^  SX,  p.  88. 
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probably  tbe  same  place  as  th  c  Ayutho  of  Hwen  Thsang,  which 
was  also  possessed  of  a  Stupa  containing  some  liairs  and 
nail-parings  of  Buddha.  KdMpur  is  well-known  to  the 
people  of  Kanoj,  who  afRrm  that  it  was  once  a  largo  city 
with  a  Itaja  of  its  own.  The  existing  remains  of  Kdkdpur 
consist  of  numerous  foundations  formed  of  largo  bricks,  and 
more  particularly  of  a  connected  set  of  walls  of  some  large 
building  which  the  people  call  "  the  palace."  I  have  not 
yet  visited  this  place,  winch  lay  out  of  my  line  of  route,  but 
I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  hereafter. 

XH.  HATAMUKHA  OR  AYOMUKHA. 
!Prom  Ayutho  the  Chinese  pilgrim  proceeded  a  distance 
of  300  It,  or  60  mUes,  down  the  GaDges  by  boat  to  0-ye-mu-kki, 
wliich  was  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  M.  JuUen 
reads  this  name  as  Sayamukka,  equivalent  to  "  Horse 
face,"  or  "  Iron  face,"  which  was  the  name  of  one  of  tho 
Ddnavas  or  Titans.*  Neither  of  these  names,  however, 
gives  any  clue  to  the  site  of  the  old  city ;  but  if  I  am  right 
in  my  identification  of  Ayutho  with  Kdkilpur,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  Ayomukha  must  be  the  same  as  Baundiakhera. 
Hwen  Thsang  makes  the  circuit  of  the  town  20  li,  or  up- 
wards of  3  miles,  but  Daimdikhera  presents  no  appearance  of 
having  ever  been  so  large.  There  still  exist  the  ruins  of  an 
old  fort  or  citadel,  385  feet  square,  with  the  walls  of  two 
buildings  which  are  called  the  Raja's  and  Hani's  palaces. 
The  foundation  of  this  citadel  is  attributed  to  Raja  Raghu- 
nJlth  Sinh,  but  he  was  apparently  some  comparatively  modem 
THku/r,  or  petty  Chief,  as  Baundiakhera  is  universally 
allowed  to  have  been  tbe  capital  of  the  Bais  Rajputs,  who 
claim  descent  from  the  famous  SAlivdhan.  As  there  are  no 
remains  of  any  buildings  which  can  be  identified  with  the 
momuments  described  by  Hwen  Thsang,  the  actual  site  of 
Ayomukha  must  still  remain  doubtful. 

XIII.    PRAYAGA,  OB  ALLAHABAD. 

From  Ayomukha  the  pilgrim  proceeded  700  li,  or  116 
miles,  to  the  south-east,  to  Praydja,  the  well  known  place  of 
pilgrimage  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  where 

•  Julian's  HwcQ  Thaiing,  II,  p.  274.— See  my  "  Ajiciesit  GBOKn[iliy  of  India,"  p.  387, 
"  DoiinrfBi  meang  Bimply  a  "drum-beater,"  and  wm  prolaUj  apiilitj  to  Homo  mendicmt, 
who  took  up  hU  abode  on  the  Ichtra,  or  mound  j  and  as  tliU  nauio  in  not  likely  to  have  btca 
imiwHcd  on  the  place  until  it  vaa  va  ruinn,  tlio  diflureuoc  oi  name  olTvrs  no  imjwdmiont  to 
tUc  identi&catioB  of  Daundiakliera  with  HayamukliA. 
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Akbar  some  centuries  later  built  his  fort  of  Ildhabds,  or 
Alldhdbdd,  as  it  was  afterwards  called  by  Shalijahan.  The  dis- 
tance and  bearing  given  by  Kwen  Thsaag  agree  almost 
exactly  with  those  of  Pray4ga  from  Daundialdiera.  The 
distance  is  104  miles  by  the  nearest  road  to  the  south  of  the 
'  Ganges ;  but  as  the  pilgrim  followed  the  north  road,  the  dis- 
tance must  have  been  increased  to  about  116  or  120  miles. 
According  to  him  the  city  was  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  two  rivers,  but  to  the  west  of  a  large  sandy  plain.  In 
the  midst  of  the  city  there  was  a  Brabmanical  temple,  to 
which  the  presentation  of  a  single  piece  of  money  procured 
as  much  merit  as  that  of  one  thousand  pieces  elsewhere. 
Before  the  principal  room  of  the  temple  there  was  a  large 
tree  with  wide-spreading  branches,  which  was  said  to  be  the 
dwelling  of  an  anthropophagous  demon.  The  tree  was  sur- 
rounded with  human  bones,  the  remains  of  pilgrims  who 
bad  sacrificed  their  lives  before  the  temple — a  custom  which 
had  been  observed  firom  time  immemorial.  * 

I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  famous  tree 
here  described  by  the  Chinese  pDgrim  is  the  well  known 
Akshay  Bat,  or  "undecaying  Banian  tree,"  which  is  still  an 
object  of  worship  at  Allahabad.  This  tree  is  now  situated 
undergroimd  at  one  side  of  a  pillared  court,  which  would 
appear  to  have  been  open  formerly,  and  which  is,  I  believe, 
the  remains  of  the  temple  describeid  by  Hwen  Thsang.  The 
temple  is  situated  inside  the  fort  of  Allahabad  to  the  east  of 
the  Bllenborough  Barracks,  and  due  north  &om  the  stone 
pillar  of  Asoka  and  Samudra  Gupta.  Originally  both  tree 
and  temple  must  have  been  on  the  natural  ground  level ;  but 
from  the  constant  accumulation  of  rubbish  they  have  been 
gradually  earthed  up  until  the  whole  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  temple  has  disappeared  underground.  The  upper  por- 
tion has  long  ago  been  removed,  and  the  only  access  to  the 
Akahay  Bat  now  available  is  by  a  flight  of  steps  which  leads 
down  to  a  square  pillared  court-yard.  This  court  has 
apparently  once  been  open  to  the  sky,  but  it  is  now  closed 
in  to  secure  darkness  and  mystery  for  the  holy  Fig  tree. 

The  Akshay  Bat  is  next  mentioned  by  Bashid-ud-din 
in  the  Jdmiut-taiodrikh,  in  which  he  states  that  the  "  tree 
of  Pt^q  "  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  and 

■  Jiilim's  Hwm  Th«uig,  II.,  p.  276. 
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Ganges.  As  most  of  his  information  was  derived  from  Aba 
Bihdn,  the  date  of  this  notice  may  with  great  probability  be 
referreid  to  the  time  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  In  the  7th  century 
a  great  sandy  phiin,  2  miles  in  circuit,  lay  between  the  city 
and  the  confluenoe  of  the  rivers,  and  as  the  tree  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  city,  it  mi^t  have  been  at  least  one  mile  from  ' 
the  confluenoe.  But  nine  centuries  later,  in  the  beginning 
of  Akhar's  reign,  Abdul  K^dir  speaks  of  the  "  tree  from 
which  people  cast  themselves  into  the  river."*  From  tliis 
statement  I  infer  that,  during  the  long  period  that  inter- 
vened between  the  time  of  Hwen  Thsang  and  that  of  Akbar, 
the  two  rivers  had  gradually  carried  away  the  whole  of  the 
great  sandy  plain,  and  had  so  hx  encroached  upon  the  city 
as  to  place  the  holy  tree  on  the  very  brink  of  the  water. 
LoDgbefore  this  time  the  old  city  had  no  doubt  been  deserted, 
for  we  know  that  the  fort  of  Ildkabds  was  founded  on  ite 
site  in  the  21st  year  of  Akbar's  reign,  that  is,  in  A.  H.  982, 
or  A.  D.  1572.  Indeed,  the  way  in  which  Abu  Bihdn  speaks 
of  the  "  tree"  instead  of  the  city  of  Pr4g,  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  city  itself  had  already  been  deserted  before  his  time. 
As  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  is  not  once  mentioned  in  any 
Mubammadan  history  until  it  was  refounded  by  Akbar.f 

As  the  old  city  of  "Pray&g  has  totally  disappeared,  we 
can  scarcely  expect  to  find  any  traces  of  the  various  Buddhist 
moniunents  which  were  seen  and  described  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  in  the  7th'  century.  Indeed,  firtan  their  position  to 
the  south-west  of  the  city,  it  seems  very  probable  that  they 
may  have  been  washed  away  by  the  Jumna  even  before  the 
final  abandonment  of  the  city,  as  the  course  of  that  river  for 
three  miles  above  the  confluence  has  been  due  west  and  east 
of  many  centurira  past.  At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
no  remains  of  these  buildings  are  now  to  be  seen ;  the  only 
existing  Hindu  monument  being  the  well  known  stone  pillar 
which  bears  the  inscriptions  of  Asoka,  Samudra  Gupta,  and 
Jah&n^r.  As  Hwen  Thsang  makes  no  mention  of  this 
pillar,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  standing  in  his  day. 
Even  its  original  position  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  was 
probably  not  far  from  its  present  site.  It  was  first  erected 
by  King  Asoka  about  B.  C.  240  for  the  purpose  of  inscribing 

*  Elliot'u  Muhainnuulan  Hixtoriani  of  Ind^  p.  243. 
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his  edicts  regarding  the  propagation  of  Buddhism.  It  was 
next  made  use  of  by  Samudra  Guptaj  about  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  for  the  record  of  his  extensive 
sovereignty  over  the  various  nations  of  India— from  Nep&l  to 
the  Dakhan,  and  from  Grujar&t  to  Assam.  Lastly,  it  was 
re-erected  by  ttie  Mogal  Emperor  Jahftngir  to  commemorate 
his  accession  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1605  A.  D;  These 
are  the  three  principal  inscriptions  on  the  Allahatad,  Billar, 
but  there  are  also  a  number  of  minor  records  of  the  names 
of  travellers  and  pilgrims  of  various,  dates,  from  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  down  to.  the  present  century. 
Regarding  these  minor  inscriptions,  James  Prinsep  remarks 
that  "it  is  a  sing.ular  fact  that  the  periods  at  which  the  pillar 
has  been  overthrown  can  be  thus  determiaed  with  nearly  as 
much  certainty  from  this  desultory  writing,  as  can  the 
epochs  of  its  being  re-erected  from  the  more  fcmnal  inscrip- 
tions recording  the  latter  event.  Thus  that  it  was  over- 
thrown some  time  after  its  first  erection  by  the  great  Asoka 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  cent^u■y  before  Christ,  is  proved  by 
the  longitudinal  or  random,  insertion  of  several  names  in 
a  character  intermediate  between  No.  1  and  No.  2,  in  which 
the  m,  b,  &c.,  retain  the  old  form."  OX  one  of  these  names 
he  remarks — "Now  it  would  have  been,  exceedingly  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  have  cut  the  name  No.  10  up  and  dowiL  at 
right  angles- to  the  other  writing,  while  the  pillar-  was  erect, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  plaise  being  out  of  reach,  unless  a 
scaffold  wore  erected  on  purpose,  which  would  hardly  be  the 
case,  since  the  object  of  an  ambitious  visitor  would  be  defeated 
by  lacing  his  name  out  of  sight  and  in  an  unreadable 
position."  The  pillar  "  was  erected  as  Samudra  Gupta'sarm, 
and  there  it  probably  remained  until  overthrown  again  by 
the  idol-breaking  zeal  of  the  Musulmd.ns ;  for  we  find  no 
writings  on;  it  of  the  Pti^a,  or  S^n&th  type  (i-.  e.,  of  the 
tenth  century),  but  a  quantity  appears  with  plain  legible 
dHtes  from  the  jS'aTOcai  year  1420i  or  A.  D.  1363,  down  to 
1660  odd,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  occupy  one  side  of 
the  shaft,  or  that  which  was  uppermost  when  the  pillar  was 
in  a  prostrate  position.  A  few  detached'  and  ill  executed 
Nagari  names  with  Samvat  dates  of  1800  odd^  "  show  that 
ever  since  it  was  laid  on  the  ground  again  by  General 
G'arstin,  the-  passion  for  reconKng-  visits  of  piety  or  curiosity 
has  been  at  woric."*     In  this  last  passage  James  Prinsep  has, 

*  Bonsai  A^tic  Society's  Jotirual,  1837,  p.  067. 
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I  believe,  made  a  mistake  in  the  name  of  the  Vandal  En- 
gineer who  overthrew  the  stone  pillar  because  it  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  new  line  of  rampart  near  the  gateway.  It  was 
General  Kyd,  and  not  General  Grarstin,  who  was  employed 
to  stengthen  the  Fort  of  Allahabad,  and  his  name  is  still 
preserved  in  the  suburb  of  Eydganj,  on  the  Jumna,  im- 
mediately below  the  city. 

The  pillar  was  a^n  set  up  in  1838  by  Captan  Edward 
Smith,  of  the  Engineers,  to  whom  the  design  of  the  present 
capital  is  entirely  due.  At  first  it  was  intended  to  have  placed 
a  fancy  flower  as  an  appropriate  finish  to  the  pillar,  but  as 
the  people  had  a  tradition  that  the  column  was  originally 
surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a  Hon,  it  was  suggested  by  a 
committee  of  the  Asiatic  Society  that  the  design  of  the  new 
'capital  should  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  the 
originni,  of  which  the  Bakra  and  Lauriya  piUars  were  cited 
as  examples.  The  lion  statues  which  crown  the  bell  capitals 
of  these  two  pillars  I  have  seen  and  admired,  and  I  can 
affirm  that  they  are  the  figures  of  veritable  lions.  Both  of 
them  are  represented  half  couohant,  with  the  head  raised  and 
the  mouth  open.  The  bell  capital  swells  out  boldly  towards 
the  top  to  receive  a  massive  abacus,  which  forms  the  plinth 
of  the  statue.  In  these  examples  the  broad  swelling  capital 
is  in  harmony  with  the  stout  and  massive  column.  But  the 
new  capital  designed  by  Captain  Smith  is,  in  my  opinion^  a 
signal  &ilure.  The  capital  lessens  towards  the  top,  and  is 
surmounted  by  an  abacus  of  less  diameter  than  that  of  the 
pillar  itself.  The  animal  on  the  top  is  small  and  recumbent, 
and  altogether  the  design  is  insignificant.  Indeed^  it  looks 
to  mo  not  unlike  a  stuffed  poodle  stuck  on  the  top  of  an 
inverted  flower  pot. 

According  to  the  common  tradition  of  the  people,  the 
name  of  Prayfi^  was  derived  from  a  Brahnian,  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  Akbar.  The  story  is  that  when  the 
Emperor  was  building  the  fort,  the  walls  on  the  river  faoe 
repeatedly  fell  down  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  taken  by 
the  architect.  On  consulting  some  wise  men,  Akbar  was 
informed  that  the  foundations  could  only  be  secured  by  being 
laid  in  human  blood,  A  proclamation  was  then  made,  when 
a  Brahman,  called  Prayaga,  voluntarily  oiTered  his  life  on 
the  condition  that  the  fort  should  bear  his  name.  This  idle 
story,  which  is  diligently  related  to  the  pilgrims  who  visit 
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the  Akskay  Bat,  maj  at  least  serve  one  useful  purpose  in 
warning  us  not  to  place  too  much  &itb  in  these  local  traditions. 
The  name  of  Traydga  is  recorded  by  Hwen  Thsang  in  the 
7th  century,  and  is,  in  all  probability,  as  old  as  the  rei^  of 
Asoka,  who  set  up  the  stone  pillar  about  B.  G.  240,  while  the 
fort  was  not  built  until  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 

XIV.    KOSAM,  OR  KOSAMBI. 

The  city  of  Koedmbi  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
places  in  ancient  India,  and  its  name  was  famous  amongst 
Brahraans  as  well  as  Buddhists.  The  city  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Kusmnba,  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Puru- 
ravas ;  but  ite  &me  begins  only  with  the  reign  of  Chakra^ 
the  eighth  in  descent  firom  Arjuna  FdndUf  who  made  Kos^mbi 
his  capital  after  Hastinapura  had  been  swept  away  by  the 
Ganges.  If  the  date  of  the  great  war  (Mah4bMrata)  be  fixed 
at  1426  B.  C,  which,  as  I  have  already  shown  in  my  account 
of  Delli,  is  the  most  probable  period,  then  the  date  of  Chakra 
will  be  about  1200  or  1160  B.  C.  Twenty-two  of  his  descend- 
ants are  said  to  have  reigned  in  Kos4mbi  down  to 
Kshemaka,  the  last  of  the  dynasty  ;  but  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  some  names  must  have  been  omitted,  as  the 
very  longest  period  of  30  years  which  can  be  assigned  to  a 
generation  of  Eastern  Kings  will  place  the  close  of  the 
dynasty  about  B.  C.  500,  and  make  the  period  of  Uddyana 
about  630  to  600  B.  0.  If  we  take  all  the  recorded  names 
of  the  different  authorities,  then  the  number  of  generations 
will  be  24,  which  will  place  the  dose  of  the  dynasty  in  B.  C, 
440,  and  fix  the  reign  of  JJddyana  in  570  to  540  B.  C. 
As  TJdAyana  is  represented  by  the  Buddhists  to  have  been  a 
oontemporaiy  of  Buddha,  this  date  may  be  accepted  as 
wonderfully  accurate  for  so  remote  a  period  of  Indian  History. 

Xosd,mbi  is  mentioned  in  the  R^miyana,  Uie  earliest  of 
the  Hindu  Poems,  which  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been 
composed  before  IJie  Christian  era.  The  story  of  Uddyana, 
King  of  Kos4mbi,  is  referred  to  by  the  Poet  K41i  DAsa  in  his 
Megha-duta,  or  "  Cloud  Messenger,"  when  he  says  that  Avanti 
(or  Ujain)  is  great  with  the  number  of  those  versed  in  the 
tale  of  Udiyana."*    Now  K41i  Ddsa  flourished  shortly  after 
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A.  D.  500.  In  the  Vrihat  Katha,  of  Somadeva,  the  story  of 
Udilyaaa  is  given  at  fall  length,  but  tho  author  has  made 
a  mistake  in  the  genealogy  between  the  two  Satdnikas. 
Lastly,  the  kingdom  of  £io»dmbi,  or  Kosdmba  Mandala,  is 
mentioned  in  an  inscription  taken  from  the  gateway  of  tho 
fort  of  Khara,  which  is  dated  in  Samvat  1092,  or  A.  D.  1035, 
at  which  period  it  would  appear  to  have  been  independent  of 
Kanoj.*  Koa3,mbi,  the  capital  of  Vatsa  Raja,  is  the  scene 
of  the  pleasing  drama  of  Ratndoali,  or  the  ''necklace," 
which  was  composed  in  the  reign  of  King  Harsha  Deva, 
who  is  most  probably  the  same  as  Harsha  Vardhana  of  Kanoj, 
as  the  opening  prelude  describes  amongst  tho  , assembled 
audience  "princes  from  various  realms  recumbent  at  his 
feet."+  This  we  know  from  Hwen  Thsang  to  have  been  true 
of  the  Kanoj  prince,  but  which  eveii  a  Brahman  could  scarcely 
hare  asserted  of  Harsha  Deva  of  Kashmir.  The  date  of 
this  notice  will,  therefore,  lie  between  607  and  648  A.  D. 

But  the  name  of  Uddyana,  King  of  KosSmbi,  was  per- 
haps even  more  famous  among  the  Buddhists.  In  the  Mah4- 
waiiso,  which  was  composed  in  the  5th  century  A.  D.,  the 
venerable  Yasa  is  said  to  have  fled  from  "  Vaisdli  to  KosAmhi, 
just  before  the  assembly  of  the  second  Buddhist  8ynod4 
In  the  Lalita  Yistd^ra,  which  was  translated  into  Chinese, 
between  70  and  76  A.  D.,  and  which  must,  therefore,  have 
been  composed  not  later  than  the  be^nning  of  the  Christian 
era,  Udilyana  Vatsa,  son  of  Satti-nika,  King  of  KosSmbi,  is 
said  to  have  been  born  on  the  same  day  as  Buddha.  In  other 
Ceylonesc  books,  KosS.mbi  is  named  as  one  of  the  Ift  capital 
cities  of  ancient  India.  Ud^yana  Vatsa,  the  son  of  Satanika^ 
is  also  known  to  the  Tibetans  as  the  King  of  Kosimbi.  la 
the  RatnavAli  be  is  called  Vatsa  Eaja,  or  King  of  the  Vatsas,. 
and  liiscapital  Vataa-pattana,  which  is,  therefore,. only  another 
name  for  Kosilmbi.  In  this  celebrated  city  Buddha  is  said 
have  spout  the  6th  and  9th  years  of  his  Buddhahood.  Lastly, 
Hwea  Thsang  relates  that  the  /amous  statue  of  Buddha 
in  red  sandal  wood,  which  was  made  by  King  TJd4yana 
during  the  life  time  of  the  teacher,  still  existed  under  a  stone 
dome  in  the  ancient  palace  of  King  Ud^yana. 

*  AiuoiUo  Iteacarches,  IS.,  433,  and  Jotirunl,  AfialJu  Sucicty's,  uf  Bengid,  V.,  7iU. 
t  WUson'a  Hindu  TLoatro,  "  Katnavali,"  prelude,  II.,  264. 
}  Tumour's  traualation,  p.  IC. 
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The  site  of  this  great  city,  the  capital  of  the  later 
Pindu  Princes,  and  tho  rfiriue  of  the  most  sacred  of  all 
the  statues  of  Buddha,  has  long  heeu  sought  in  vain.  The 
Brahmans  generally  asserted  that  it  stood  either  on  tho 
Ganges,  or  close  to  it,  and  the  discovery  of  the  name  of 
Koadmhi  mandala,  or  "  Kingdom  of  Kos^mbi,"  in  an  inscrip- 
tion OTer  the  gateway  of  the  fort  of  Khara,  seemed  to  confirm 
the  general  heUef,  although  the  south-west  bearing  from 
Prayiiga  or  Allahabad,  as  recorded  by  Hwen  Thsang,  points 
unmistakably  to  the  line  of  the  Jumna.  In  January  1861 
Mr.  B.  C.  Bayley  informed  me  that  he  believed  the  ancient 
Kos&mbi  would  be  found  in  the  old  village  of  Kosam,  on 
the  Jumna,  about  30  miles  above  Allahabad.  In  the  fol- 
fowing  month  I  met  Babu  Siva  Pras&d,  of  the  Educational 
Department,  who  takes  a  deep  and  intelligent  interest  in  all 
arcliaeological  subjects,  and  from  him  I  learned  that  Kosam  is 
still  known  as  Kosdmbi-nagar,  that  it  is  even  now  a  great  resort 
of  the  Jains,  and  that  only  one  century  ago  it  Avas  a  large  and 
flourishing  town.  This  information  was  quite  sufficient  to 
satisfy  me  that  Kosamvras  the  actual  site  of  the  once  famous 
Kos&mbi.  Still,  however,  there  was  no  direct  evidence  to 
show  that  the  city  was  situated  on  the  Jumna ;  but  this 
missing  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  I  shortly  afterwards 
found  in  the  curious  legend  of  Bakkula.*  The  infant  Bakkula 
was  born  at  Kos^mbi ;  and  while  his  mother  was  bathing  ' 
in  the  Jumna,  he  accidentally  fell  into  the  river,  and  being 
swallowed  by  a  fish  was  carried  to  Bantlras.  There  the  fish 
was  caught  and  sold  to  the  wife  of  a  nobleman,  who,  on 
opening  it,  foimd  the  young  child  still  alive  inside,  and  at 
once  adopted  it  as  her  own.  The  true  mother  hearing  of 
this  wonderful  escape  of  the  infant,  proceeded  to  Banflras, 
and  demanded  the  return  of  the  child,  which  was  of  course 
refused.  The  matter  was  then  referred  to  the  King,  who 
decided  that  both  of  the  claimants  were  mothers  of  the  child 
— the  one  by  maternity,  the  other  by  purchase.  The  child 
was  accordingly  named  Sakula  ;  that  is,  of  "  two  kulas,  or 
races."  He  reached  the  age  of  90  years  without  once  hav- 
ing been  ill,  when  he  was  converted  by  the  preaching  of 
Buddha,  who  declared  him  to  be  "  the  chief  of  that  class 
of  his  disciples  who  were  free  from  disease."    After  this 

^    lUzdj,  "  Manual  of  Buddhism,"  p.  SOI. 
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he  ia  said  to  have  lired  90  ye^  more,  when  he  became  an 

arhat,  or  Buddhist  saiat. 

But  the  negatire  kind  of  mciit  which  Bakkula  acquired 
by  his  freedom  from  disease  was  not  appreciated  by 
Asoka,  as  we  learn  from  a  very  curious  legend  which  is  pre- 
serrcd  in  the  Divya  ATad&na.*  In  the  first  ardour  of  his 
conversion  to  Buddhism  the  zealous  Asoka  wished  to  do 
honour  to  all  the  places  which  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Buddha  had  rendered  famous,  by  the  erection  of  Sitipas,  and 
the  holy  Upf^upta  volunteered  to  point  out  the  sacred  spots. 
Accordingly  tiie  goddess  of  the  S&i  tree,  who  witnessed  Bud- 
dha's bb^h,  appeared  to  Asoka  and  vouched  for  the  authenti- 
city of  the  venerated  tree,  which  had  given  support  to  Mfty^ 
Devi,  at  the  birth  of  the  infant  Sfikya.  Other  holy  sites 
are  also  indicated,  such  as  iiiG  BodM-dr^m,  or  sacred  Pipal 
tree  at  Buddha-Gaya,  under  which  Buddha  sat  for  six  years 
in  meditation ;  and  the  S&l  trees  at  Kusinagura,  beneath 
which  he  obtained  Ifirvdna,  besides  various  apots  rendered 
famous  by  the  acts  of  his  principal  disciples,  S&riputra, 
Maudgaly&yana,  K&syapa,  and  Ananda.  To  all  these  holy 
places  the  pious  King  allotted  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
erection  of  Stv^aa.  Upagupta  then  pointed  out  the  holy  place 
of  Bakkula  at  Sos&mbi.  "  And  what  was  the  merit  of  this 
sage?"  aaked  Asoka.  "He  Uved,"  answered  Upagupta, 
"  to  a  great  age  without  once  having  known  disease."  "  On 
him,"  said  the  King,  "  I  bestow  one  farthing  CKdkan0."-f 
In  BumouTs  version  of  this  story  Bakkula  is  said  to  be  the 
disciple  who  had  encountered  the  fewest  obstacles,  from 
which  Asoka  rightly  argued  that  the  fewer  the  obstacles  the 
less  the  merit.  The  same  idea  is  even  more  tersely  expressed 
by  the  old  author  of  the  "  Land  of  Cockaigne"  in  describing 
the  sinlessness  of  its  inhabitants : 

"  Very  Tirtuons  may  they  be 
"  Who  temptation  never  see." 

As  this  legend  of  Bakkula  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
famous  city  of  Kausdmbi  was  situated  on  the  Jumna,  it  now 
only  remains  to  show  that  the  distance  of  Kosam  from 
Allahabad  corresponds    with    that    between   Fray^ga  and 
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Kos^mbi,  as  recorded  by  Hwen  Thsang.  Unfortunately  this 
distance  is  differently  stated  in  the  life  and  in  the  travels  of 
of  the  Chinese  pilgrim.*  In  the  former,  the  distance  is 
given  as  50  li,  and  in  the  latter  as  600  It,  whilst  in  the 
return  journey  to  China  the  pilgrim  states  that,  between 
PrayAg  and  Eos4mbi,  he  travelled  for  seven  days  through  a 
vast  forest  and  over  bare  plains.  Now,  as  the  village  of 
Kosam  is  only  31  miles  from  the  fort  of  Allahabad,  the  last 
statement  would  seem  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  its  iden- 
tification with  the  ancient  Kos4mbi.  But,  strange  to  say, 
it  affords  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  their  identity ;  for 
the  subsequent  route  of  the  pUgrim  to  Sankissa  is  said  to 
have  occupied  one  month ;  and  as  the  whole  distance  from 
Pray4g  to  Sankissa  is  only  200  miles,  the  average  length  of 
the  pilgrim's  daily  march  was  not  more  than  5^  miles.  Thra 
slow  progress  is  most  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  the  fact 
that  the  march  from  Fray^g  to  Sankissa  was  a  religious 
procession,  headed  by  the  great  King  Harsba  Yardhana  of 
Kanoj,  with  a  train  of  no  less  than  18  tributary  Kings, 
besides  many  thousands  of  Buddhist  monks,  and  all  the 
crowd  of  an  Indian  camp.  According  to  this  reckoning, 
the  distance  from  Pray^g  to  Kosdmbi  would  be  38  miles, 
which  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  actual  road  distance 
as  I  found  it.  By  one  route  on  going  to  Kosam,  I  made  the 
distance  37  miles,  and  by  the  return  route  35  miles.  The 
only  probable  explanation  of  Hwen  Thsang's  varying  dis- 
tance of  50  U  and  500  li  that  occurs  to  me  is,  that  as  he 
converted  tho  Indian  yojancta  into  Chinese  li  at  the  rate  of 
40  li  per  yojana,  or  of  10  li  per  kos,  he  must  have  written 
150  li,  the  equivalent  to  15  koa,  which  is  the  actual  distance 
across  the  fields  for  foot  passengers  from  Kosam  to  the  fort 
of  Allahabad,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  people  of 
Kosam  itself.  But  whether  this  explanation  be  correct  or 
not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  present  Kosam  stands  on  the 
actual  site  of  the  ancient  KosdmM;  for  not  only  do  tho 
people  themselves  put  forward  this  claim,  but  it  is  also  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Akbar,  which 
is  recorded  on  the  great  stone  pillar,  still  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  ruins,  that  this  is  ICausdmbi  pura. 

The  present  ruins  of  Kos&mbi  consist  of  an  immense 
fortress  formed  of  earthen  ramparts  and  bastions,  with  a 

•  Seo  JuUtu'a  Hwuu  TLsang,  I.,  121,  260  \\,  aud  H.,  283. 
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circuit  of  23,100  feet,   or  'exactly  4  miles  and  3  furlongs.* 
The  ramparts  have  a  gener^  height  of  from  30  to  35   feet 
above  the  fields,   but  the  bastions  are  considerably  higher ; 
those  on  the  north  foce  risings  to  upwards  of  50  feet,   while 
those  at  the  south-west  and  soutfa-eaat  angles  are  more  than 
60  feet.    Originally  there  were  ditches  all  round  the  fortress, 
but  at  present  there  are  only  a  few  shallow  hollows  at  the 
foot  of  the  rampart.    The  parapets  were  of  brick  and  stone ; 
but,  although  the  iremains  of  these  defences  can  be  traced 
nearly  all  round,  I  could  not  find  any  portion  of  the  old 
wall  with  a  facing  sufficiently  perfect  to  enable  me  to  deter- 
mine its  thickness.    The  large  size  of  the  bricks,  which  are 
19  inches  long  by  12^  by  2^^,  shows  that  these  are  the  ruins 
of  very  old  walla.    In  shape  the  fortaress  may  he  described 
as  an  irregular  rectangle,   with  its  longer  sides  runniog 
almost  due  north  and   south.    The  length  of  the  different 
faces  is  as  foUews : — 

North  front  ...  ...  ...     4,500  feet. 

South       ...  ...  ..  ...     6,000    „ 

East         ...  ...  ...  ...     7,500    „ 

Weat       6,100    „ 


Total        ...  a3,100  feet 

The  difference  in  length  between  the  north  and  south 
fronts  is  due  to  the  original  extension  of  the  fortress  on  the 
river  face;  hut  the  difference  between  the  east  and  west 
fronts  is,  I  belieTe,  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  the  loss  of 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  ramparts  by  the  gradual  en- 
croachments of  the  Jumna.  There  are  no  traces  now  left 
of  the  western  half  of  the  ramparts  on  the  southern  face, 
and  the  bouses  of  thevilla^  of  Qarhatcd  are  standing  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  cliff  overhanging  the  river.  The  reach  of 
the  river  also  from  the  JPa&ka  Surf  at  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  fortress  up  to  the  hill  of  I*radhdsa,  a  clear  straight 
run  of  four  miles,  bears  12  degrees  to  the  north  of  east, 
whereas  in  the  time  of  Hwen  Thsang  thei^e  were  two  Stnpas 
and  a  cave  at  a  distance  of  1^  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Kosdmbi.  From  all  these  concurring  circumstances,  I  con- 
clude that  the   west  front  of  the  fortress  was  originally  as 
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nearly  aa  possible  of  tbe  same  length  as  the  east  front.  This 
would  add  2,400  feet,  or  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  length  of 
the  west  front,  and  would  increase  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
ramparts  to  4  miles  and  7  furlongs,  which  is  within  one 
furlong  of  the  measurement  of  6  miles,  or  30  li  recorded 
by  Hwen  Thsang.  In  three  main  points  therefore  of  name, 
size,  and  position,,  the  present  Kosam  corresponds  most 
exactly  with  the  ancient  Kos^bi,  as  it  is  described  by  &e 
Chinese  jwlgrim  in  the  7th  century. 

Viewed  from  tbe  outside,  the  ruins  of  Kosimbi  present 
a  most  striking  appearance.  My  previous  enquiries  had  led 
me  to  except  only  a  ruined  moimd  some  20  or  30  feet  in 
height  covered  with  broken  bricka.  "What  was  my  surprise, 
therefore,  when  still  at  some  distance  £rom  the  place  on  the 
north-east  side,  to  behold  extending  for  about  2  miles  a  long 
.line  of  lofty  earthen  mounds  as  high  as  most  of  the  trees. 
I  felt  at  once  that  this  was  the  celebrated  Kosambi,  the 
ca{atal  of  the  Ear-famed  Baja  tJdftyana.  On  reaching  the 
place  I  moimted  one  of  the  huge  earthen  bastions,  from 
whence  I  had  a  clear  view  of  the  interior.  This  was  very 
uneven  but  free  from  jangal,  the  whole  surfkce  being  thickly 
covered  with  broken  bricks.  In  many  places  the  bricks 
were  partially  cleared  away  to  fonn  fields,  but  in  others  the 
broken  bricks  were  so  thickly  strewn  that  the  earth  beneath 
was  scarcely  discernible.  But  I  was  disappointed  to  find 
that  there  were  no  prominent  masses  of  ruin, — the  only 
object  that  caught  the  eye  being  a  modem  Jain  temple. 
I  recognized  the  positions  of  six  gates  by  the  deep  depres- 
sions in  the  lines  of  rampart.  There  are  two  of  these  open- 
ings on  each  of  the  three  land  faces  of  the  fortress. 

The  present  village  of  Kosam  consists  of  two  distinct 
portions,  named  Kosam  Indm  and  Kosam  KAirdf,  or  "  Rent- 
free"  and  "Rent-paying"  Kosam,  the  former  being  on  the 
west,  and  the  latter  on  the  east  side  of  the  old  fortress. 
Inside  the  ramparts,  and  on  the  banlE  of  the  Jumna,  there 
are  two  small  villages  called  GarAawd  Bard  and  Oarhawd 
Chotoy  their  names  being  no  doubt  derived  from  their  posi- 
tion within  the  fort  or  garh.  Beyond  Kosam  InSm  is  the 
large  village  of  Pfili,  containing  100  houses,  and  beyond 
Kosam  Khirdj  on  the  bank  of  the  Jnmna  stands  the  hamlet 
of  Gop'Sahasa.  To  the  north  there  is  another  hamlet 
called  Ambd-Kua,  because  it  possesses  a  large   old   well 
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aurrounded  by  a  grove  of  mango  trees.  All  these  villages 
together  do  not  contain  more  than  350  or  400  houses,  with 
about  2,000  inhabitants. 

The  great  object  of  veneration  at  KosS-mbi  was  tho 
celebrated  statue  of  Buddha  in  red  sandal  wood,  which  was 
devoutly  believed  to  have  been  made  during  the  life  time 
of  Buddha  by  a  sculptor  whom  King  Uddyaua  was  permitted 
to  send  up  to  the  Trayastrmsa  heaven,  while  the  great 
Teacher  was  explaining  his  law  to  his  mother  M4yd.  The 
statue  was  placed  under  a  stone  dome,  within  the  precincts 
of  the  palace  of  UdS.yana,  which  is  described  by  Hwen 
Thsang  as  being  situated  in  the  very  middle  of  Kosambi. 
This  description  shows  that  the  place  must  have  occupied 
the  position  of  the  great  central  mass  of  ruin,  which  is 
now  covered  by  a  small  Jain  temple.  The  temple  is  said 
to  have  been  built  in  1834i,  and  is  dedicated  to  Pdrasndth. 
By  the  people,  however,  it  is  generally  called  Deora  or 
the  Temple,  which  was  the  old  name  of  the  mound,  and 
which,  therefore,  points  unmistakably  to  the  position  of  tho 
ancient  temple  that  once  held  the  famous  statue  of  Buddha. 
The  foundations  of  a  large  building  are  still  traceable 
both  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  temple ;  but  there  are 
no  remains  either  of  sculpture  or  of  architectural  ornament. 
But  in  the  village  of  Bara  Garbaw^  distant  1,500  feet  to 
the  south-west,  I  found  two  sculptured  pillars  of  a  Buddhist 
railing,  and  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  inscribed  with  the  well- 
known  Buddhist  profession  of  faith,  beginning  with  Ye 
dharmma  hetu  prabhavd,  &c.,  in  characters  of  the  Btb  or 
9th  century.  In  the  village  of  Chota  Garhawfi,  distant  half 
a  mile  to  the  south-east,  I  found  a  small  square  pillar 
sculptured  on  three  faces  with  representations  of  Stupas. 
The  discovery  of  these  undoubted  Buddhist  remains  is  alone 
sufQcient  to  prove  tliat  some  large  Buddhist  establishment 
must  once  have  existed  inside  the  walls  of  Kos&mbi.  I 
would,  therefore,  assign  the  two  pillars  of  the  Buddhist  rail- 
ing and  the  inscribed  statue  to  the  great  Fikar  in  the  palace, 
which  contained  the  &inous  sandal  wood  statue  of  Buddha. 
Tho  third  pillar  I.would  assign  to  the  Stupa  which  contained 
the  hair  and  nails  of  Buddha,  as  it  was  situated  inside  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  city,  on  the  very  site  of  Chota 
Gai-liawa,  where  the  pillar  itself  was  found.  The  two  rail- 
ing pillars  found  at  Bari  Garhawfl.  are  sculptured  with  figures 
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of  a  male  and  female  ;  and  as  both  of  these  fibres  exhibit 
the  very  same  scanty  clothing  as  is  seen  in  those  of  tho 
bas-reliefs  of  the  SAnchi  Tope,  near  Bhilsa,  I  would  refer 
the  KosAmbi  pillars  to  the  same  age,  or  somewhere  about 
tho  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  only  other  existing  relic  of  Buddhism  inside  the 
fort  is  a  large  stone  monoUth  similar  to  those  of  Allahabad 
and  Belhi,  excepting  only  that  it  bears  no  ancient  inscription. 
This  column  is  now  standing  at  an  angle  of  5°,  about  one- 
half  of  the  shaft  being  buried  in  a  mound  of  brick  ruins. 
The  portion  of  the  shaft  above  ground  is  14  feet  in  length, 
and  close  by  there  are  two  broken  pieces,  measuring  respect- 
ively 4)  feet  6  inches  and  2  feet  3  inches.  I  made  an  ex- 
cavation completely  round  the  pillar  to  a  depth  of  7  feet 
4  inches,  without  reaching  the  end  of  the  polished  portion  of 
the  shaft.  All  these  figures  added  together  give  a  total 
length  of  28  feet ;  but  the  pillar  was  no  doubt  several  feet 
longer,  as  the  shafts  of  all  the  five  known  monohths  exceed 
30  feet.  The  smallest  diameter  is  29^  inches,  or  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Lauriya-Ara-Raj  pillar,  and  as  the  dia- 
meter increases  in  nearly  the  same  proportion,  I  presume 
tbat  tho  KosAmbi  pillar  most  probably  had  about  the  same 
height  of  36  feet.  According  to  the  villagers,  this  pillar 
was  in  one  piece  as  late  as  50  years  ago ;  but  it  was  leaning 
against  a  large  Nimb  tree.  The  tree  was  old  and  hollow,  and 
some  cowherds  having  accidentally  set  fire  to  it,  the  top  of 
the  pUlar  was  broken  by  the  heat.  Several  different  per- 
sons affirmed  that  the  shaft  was  originally  nearly  double 
its  present  height.  This  would  m£^e  the  height  above 
ground  somewlmt  less  than  twice  14  feet,  or  say  about  27 
feet,  which,  added  to  the  ascertained  smooth  portion  of 
7  feet  4  inches  under  ground,  would  make  the  original  height 
of  the  smooth  shaft  upwards  of  34  feet.*  I  found  numerous 
roots  of  the  old  tree  in  my  excavation  round  the  pillar.  Tbo 
statement  of  the  people  that  the  Kos&mbi  pillar  has  been 
leaning  in  its  present  position  as  long  as  they  can  remember, 
is  curiously  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  an  inscription  dated 
in  the  reign  of  Akbar  is  cut  across  tho  fac§  of  the  shaft  at 
an  angle  of  about  50°  but  parallel  to  tho  horizon.    It  seems 

•  AnoKavatiijii  ii:;o  luM-lein  1870  by  Mr.  Niwliitt,  DiEtrict  Engineer,  which  oajiosod 
a  total  length  of  34  fuut,  \vlii.u  the  wuik  iv.ia  auHiiumlod.  Wr.  NeaUtt  BBiiiKjai*  tliB  KuirtJi 
I,.  cic™l  -10  feaL 
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certain,  therefore,  that  the  pillar  was  in  its  present  leaning 
position  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Akbar ;  and  ftirther,  as  this 
inscription  is  within  reach  of  the  hand,  and  as  there  are  also 
others  engraved  beneatii  the  present  surface  of  the  soil,  I 
conclude  that  the  pillar  must  have  been  buried  as  we  now 
see  it  for  a  long  time  previous  to  the  reign  of  Akbar. 

The  inscriptions  recorded  on  the  Kosimbi  pillar  range 
from  the  age  of  the  Guptas  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
only  record  of  the  earliest  period  is  the  name  of  a  pilgrim 
in  six  letters,  which  I  have  not  succeeded  in  reading.  At 
the  top  of  the  broken  shaft  there  is  an  incomplete  record 
of  three  letters  ending  in  prabhdra,  which  I  would  ascribe 
to  the  4th  or  6th  century.  The  letters,  which  are  three 
inches  in  length,  are  boldly  cut,  but  the  line  which  they 
form  is  not  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  pillar.  The  ne3rt 
inscription  in  point  of  time  consists  of  six  lines  in  characters 
of  the  ()th  or  7th  century.  As  this  reccnrd  is  placed  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  shaft,  &om  3  to  4  feet  beneath  the  present 
ground  level,  and  as  the  lines  are  perpendicular  to  the  sides 
of  the  shaft,  I  infer  that  at  the  time  when  it  was  inscribed, 
the  pillar  was  still  standing  upright  in  its  original  position, 
and  that  the  surrounding  buildings  were  still  in  perfect 
order.  This  inference  is  fully  borne  out  by  Hwen  Thsang's 
account  of  the  ancient  palace  of  UdS.yana  with  its  great 
Vihdra,  60  feet  in  height,  and  its  stone  dome  forming  a 
canopy  over  the  statue  of  Buddha,  all  of  which  would  seem 
to  have  been  in  good  order  at  the  date  of  his  visit,  as  he 
carefully  mentions  that  the  two  different  bath-houses  of 
Buddha,  as  well  as  the  dwelling-house  of  Asanga  Bodhisatwa 
were  in  ruins.  Just  above  this  inscription  there  are  several 
records  in  the  peculiar  shell-shaped  letters  which  James 
Prinscp  noticed  on  the  Allahabad  pillar,  and  which  I  have 
found  on  most  of  the  other  pillars  throughout  Northern 
India.  The  remaining  inscriptions,  which  are  comparatively 
modem,  are  all  recorded  on  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft. 
That  of  Akbar's  time,  which  has  already  been  referred  to, 
is  in  Nilgari  as  follows  : — 

Mogal  Pdlitdh  Akhar  PatUdh  Gaji;  for 

Mogal  FddiMk  Akhar  Pddihdh  Ghdzi. 

This  is  followed  by  a  short  record  of  a  soni,  or  goldsmith,  in 
three  lines,  below  which  is  a  long  inscription  dated  in  Samvat 
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1621,  or  A.  D.  1564,  in  the  early  part  of  Akbar's  reign, 
detailing  the  genealogy  of  a  whole  family  of  goldsmiths.  It 
is  in  this  inscription  that  the  name  of  Kosdmbipura  occurs, 
the  founder  of  the  family,  named  Anand  BAm  Bis,  having 
died  at  Kosam.  The  monolith  is  called  Sdm-ka-charri, 
"  Barn's  walking  stick,"  by  some,  and  by  others  Bhim-sen- 
ka-Qaddt  01  "  Bhim-sen's  club."  Inside  the  fort  also,  about 
midway  between  the  two  villages  of  Garhawd,  I  found  a 
lai^  lingam,  bearing  four  heads,  with  three  eyes  each,  and 
with  the  hair  massed  on  the  top  of  each  head.  The  dis- 
covery of  this  costly  symbol  of  Mahadeva  shows  that  the 
worship  of  Siva  must  have  been  firmly  established  at 
Kos&mbi  at  some  former  period ;  and  as  Hwen  Thsang  men- 
tions the  existence  of  no  less  than  60  heretical  (that  is 
Brahmanical)  temples  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  I  think  it 
probable  that  the  large  lingam  may  have  belonged  to  one  of 
those  early  temples. 

To  the  south-west  of  Kosdmbi,  distant  8  or  9  li,  or  1^ 
milea,  Hwen  Thsang  describes  a  lofty  Stvpa  of  Asoka, 
200  feet  in  height,  and  a  stone  cavern  of  a  venomous  dragon, 
in  which  it  was  devoutly  believed  that  Buddha  had  left  his 
shadow.  But  the  truthful  pilgrim  candidly  says  that  this 
shadow  was  not  to  be  seen  in  his  time.  If  Hwen  Tbsang'a 
south-west  hearing  is  correct,  the  holy  cave  must  have  been 
carried  away  long  ago  by  the  encroachment  of  the  Jumna, 
as  the  clear  reach  of  the  river  above  Kosdmbi,  as  far  as  the 
hill  of  Frabhdsa,  a  distance  of  4  miles,  now  bears  282°  from 
the  south-west,  of  the  old  city,  or  12°  to  the  north  of  west. 
The  hill  of  Frabhdsa,  which  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  is  the  only  rock  in  the  Antarved  or  Doab  of  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna.  In  a  hollow  between  its  two  peaks 
stands  a  modem  Jain  temple,  but  there  is  no  cavern,  and 
no  trace  of  any  ancient  buidings. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  south-east  of  Kosdmbi,  there 
was  an  ancient  monastery  containing  a  Stnpa  of  Asoka,  200 
feet  in  height,  which  was  built  on  the  spot  where  Buddha 
had  explained  the  law  for  many  years.  Beside  the  monas- 
tery, a  householder  named  Kiu-ahi-lo,  formerly  bad  a  garden. 
i'a  Hian  calls  it  the  garden  of  Kiu-aae-lo ;  but  by  the  Bud- 
dhists of  Ceylon  it  is  called  the  Ghoatka  garden.  M.  Julien 
renders  the  name  doubtfully  by  Goshira,  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  true  name  was  most  probably  the  Sanskrit 
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Gosirsha,  and  the  Pali  Goaisa,  which  I  believe  to  be  still 
preserved  in  Gopsahsa,  the  name  of  a  small  village  close  to 
Chota  Garhawd.  This  name  is  now  written  Gopskasa, 
but  as  the  well  known  name  of  Janamejaya  is  written  Jag- 
medau,  and  also  Jalmedar,  by  the  half  educated  people  of 
Kosam,  I  do  not  think  that  the  slight  difference  of  spelling 
between  the  ancient  Oosiaa  and  the  present  Gopshasa,  forms 
any  very  strong  objection  to  their  identification,  more  espe- 
ci^ly  as  the  position  of  the  Gosisa  garden  must  have  been 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  site  of  the  Gopshasa  village. 
There  are  no  ancient  remains  about  this  village ;  nor,  indeed, 
could  we  expect  to  find  any  traces  of  the  garden.  But  in 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Kosam  Khirdj  or  Sisdmdbdd,  the 
vestiges  of  ancieilt  occupation  are  found  everywhere,  and 
this  village  I  believe  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  monastery 
with  its  lofty  Siupa  of  200  feet,  built  by  Asoka,  and  its  similar 
Stttpa  containing  the  hair  and  nails  of  Buddha.  The  position 
of  this  village,  within  one-quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  ancient  fort,  agrees  precisely  with  the  site 
of  the  monastery  as  described  by  Hwen  Thsang,  "  d,  une 
petite  distance  au  svd-cst  de  la  ville."  In  this  village  squared 
stones  of  all  sizes  may  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  most  of  the 
houses,  and  after  a  little  search  I  succeeded  in  finding  four 
plain  pUlars  of  two  different  sizes  which  had  once  belonged 
to  two  different  Buddhist  railings.  Two  of  these  pUlars  are 
4  feet  9  inches  in  height,  with  a  section  of  12^  by  7  inches, 
which  are  also  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  largest  railing 
pillars  that  have  been  found  at  Matbura.  The  other  two 
pillars  are  2  feet  9  inches  in  heiglit  with  a  section  of  7  by 
Z\  inches,  which  are  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  smallest 
sized  railing  pillars  that  have  been  found  at  Matbura. 
The  larger  pillars  I  would  assign  to  the  Buddhist  railing, 
which  in  all  probability  once  surrounded  tho  lofty  Stupa 
of  Asoka,  and  the  smaller  pillars  I  would  assign  to  the 
smaller  Stttpa,  which  contained  the  hair  and  nails  of 
Buddha. 

I  found  also  the  fragment  of  a  corner  pillar  with  the 
mortice  holes  for  the  reception  of  the  rails  on  two  adjacent 
sides  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  this  pillar  must  have  belonged  to  tho  entrance  doornay 
of  one  of  the  railings,  although  its  face  of  9  inches  docs  not 
agree  with  the  dimensions  of  either  of  tho  other  pillars. 
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XV.    KUSAPURA. 

From  Kos&mbi  the  Chinese  pilgrim  fiaTelled  to  the 
north-east,  through  a  vast  forest  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  after 
crossing  which  his  route  lay  to  the  north  for  a  distance  of 
700  li,  or  117  miles,  to  the  town  of  Sia-ake-ptt-lo,  which 
M.  Julien  correctly  renders  by  Kasapura.  la  searching  for 
the  site  of  this  place  the  subsequent  route  of  the  pilgrim  to 
Fisdkhd,  a  distance  of  l70  to  180  li,  or  from  28  to  30  miles, 
to  the  north  is  of  equal  importance  with  the  bearing  and 
distance  from  Kosdmbi.  For  as  the  Visdkha,  of  Hwen 
Thsang,  as  I  will  presently  show,  is  the  same  place  as  the 
Ska-cki  of  Fa  Hian,  and  the  Sdketa  or  Ayo<Uiya  of  the 
Hindus,  we  thus  obtain  two  such  well  fixed  points  as  Kos^mbi 
and  Ayodhya  to  guide  us  in  our  search.  A  single  glance 
at  the  map  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  old  town  of 
Sultdnpur  on  the  Gomaii  (or  Gumti)  River  ia  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  position  indicated.  Now  the  Hindu  name  of 
this  town  was  Ktisabkavanapura,  or  simply  SJusapura,  which 
is  almost  the  same  name  as  that  of  Hwen  Thsang.  Bemem- 
bering  Mr.  Bayley's  note  of  information  derived  £rom  !Raja 
M4n  Sinh  that  there  was  "  a  tope  near  Sultinpur,"  I  pitched 
my  tent  on  one  side  of  the  now  utterly  desolate  city,  and 
searched  the  whole  place  through  most  carefully,  but  all  in 
Tain :  I  could  neither  find  the  trace  of  any  tope,  nor  could  I 
even  hear  of  ancient  remains  of  any  kind.  On  the  following 
day,  however,  after  I  had  left  Sultanpxu*,  I  heard  that  the 
village  of  Mahmildpiu>,  about  5  miles  to  the  north-west,  was 
situated  on  an  ancient  mound  of  somewhat  larger  size  than 
that  of  Sultdnpur,  and  on  my  arrival  at  Faizabad,  I  learned 
from  Lieutenant  Swetenham,  of  the  Boyal  Engineers,  that 
there  is  an  old  tope  to  the  north-west  of  SultAnpur,  not  far 
Irom  this  village.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  Sult&npur,  the 
ancient  Xusapura,  is  the  same  place  as  the  Kasapura  of 
Hwen  Thsang,  and  this  identification  will  be  made  even 
more  certain  on  examination  of  the  recorded  distances. 

On  leaving  Kos&mbi,  the  pilgrim  proceeded  first  in  a 
north-east  direction  to  the  Ganges,  aft^  crossing  which  he 
tmmed  to  the  north  to  Kasapura,  the  whole  distance  being 
117  miles.  Now,  the  two  great  gbits  on  the  Ganges  to  the 
north-east  of  Kosam  are  at  Mau-Saraya  and  FApamau,  the 
former  being  4/0  miles,  and  the  latter  43  miles  distant. 
Sut  as  these  two  gh4ts  are    close  together,    and   almost 
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immediately  to  the  north  of  Allahabad,  the  total  distance  to 
Kasapura  will  be  the  same  whichever  place  of  crossing  he 
taken.  From  Piipamau  to  Sultanpur  the  direction  is  due 
north,  and  the  distance  66  miles,  the  whole  line  &om  Kosam 
to  Sultinpmr  being  109  miles,  which  is  within  8  miles  of 
the  round  number  of  700  li,  or  116f  miles  as  given  by  Hwen 
Thsang,  while  both  of  the  hearings  are  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  his  statements.*  From  Kasapura  to  Visdkha  the 
direction  followed  by  the  pilgrim  was  to  the  north,  and  the 
distance  was  from  170  to  180  li,  or  from  28  to  38  miles. 
Now  the  present  city  of  Ajudhya,  the  ancient  Ayodhya  or 
S^keta,  is  almost  due  north  from  Sultdnpur,  the  distance 
being  30  miles  to  the  nearest  point,  or  just  six  miles  in 
excess  of  the  distance  given  by  Hwen  Thsang.  As  the 
former  of  these  distances  is  in  default,  while  the  latter  is  in 
excess,  I  would  suggest,  as  a  possible  alternative,  that  oxa 
measurements  should  be  taken  from  the  village  of  MahmUd- 
pur,  which  would  make  the  route  from  Kosam  to  the  Bud- 
dhist establishment  near  Kasapura  up  to  114  miles,  or  within 
three  miles  of  the  number  stated  by  Hwen  Thsang,  and 
lessen  the  subsequent  route  to  Ayodhya  &om  36  to  31  miles, 
which  is  within  one  mile  of  the  number  given  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrim.  As  all  these  bearings  are  in  perfect  accordance,  and 
as  the  names  of  the  two  places  agree  almost  exactly,  I  think 
that  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  accepting  the  identi- 
fication of  SuUdnptir  to  Kmapvra,  with  the  Kasapura  of 
Hwen  Thsang. 

Kusapura  or  Kitso^hhavana'pura  is  said  to  have  been 
named  after  Rima's  son  Eusa.  Shortly  after  the  Muliam- 
madan  invasion  it  belonged  to  a  Bhar  Raja  Nand  Kunwar, 
who  was  expelled  by  Sultan  Alauddin  OkoH  (read  Khilji). 
The  defences  of  the  town  were  strengthened  by  the  con- 
queror, who  built  a  mosque  and  changed  the  name  of  the 
place  to  Sultdnpur.  The  site  of  K-mapwra  was,  no  doubt, 
selected  by  its  founder  as  a  good  military  position  on  account 
of  its  being  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  River  Gomati 
or  Gromti.  The  place  is  now  utterly  desolate ;  the  whole 
population  having  been  removed  to  the  new  civil  station  on 
the  opposite  or  south  bank  of  the  river.  The  ruined  fort 
of  Sultilopur  now  forms  a  large  mound,  760  feet  square, 
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with  brick  towers  at  the  four  comers.  On  all  sides  it  is 
surrounded  by  the  huts  of  the  ruined  town,  the  whole  toge- 
ther covering  a  space  of  about  half  a  mile  square,  or  about 
two  miles  in  circuit.  This  estimate  of  the  size  of  Sult^npur 
agrees  very  closely  with  that  of  Kusapura  given  by  Hwen 
Tbsang,  who  describes  the  place  as  being  10  li,  or  1%  miles, 
in  circuit. 

XVI.    DHOPAPAPURA. 

Before  accompanying  the  pilgrim  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Sdketa  or  Ayodhya,  I  will  take  the  opportunity  of  describ- 
ing the  famous  place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage  called  Hhopdpo' 
pura,  which  is  situated  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the 
Gomati  River,  18  miles  to' the  south-east  of  SulttLnpur,  and 
immediately  under  the  walls  of  the  fort  of  Qarhd,  or  Shirka- 
Garhi.  The  legend  of  the  place  is  as  follows : — After 
Rama  Chandra  had  killed  the  giant  Rivana  he  wandered 
about  trying  to  obtain  purification  for  his  guilt  in  having 
thus  extinguished  a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  Brahm4 
(BrahmA-ka-ans)  ;  but  SkU  his  efforts  were  ineffectual,  until  he 
met  with  a  white  crow,  when  he  was  informed  by  the  Muni 
YasLshtha  that  the  crow  had  become  white  from  having 
bathed  in  the  Gomati  River  at  a  particular  spot.  RAma 
proceeded  to  bathe  at  the  same  spot,  and  was  immediately 
purified,  or  "  cleansed"  from  his  sin.  Tho  place  was  ac- 
cordingly named  Dho-pdpa,  or  "  cleanser  of  sins"  and  the 
town  wluch  soon  sprang  up  beside  it  was  called  Dhopdpapura. 
In  S&nskrit  the  form  is  Dk^iapdpa,  which  is  given  in  the 
list  of  the  Vishnu  Purina  as  the  name  of  a  river  distinct 
from  the  Gomati;  but  as  the  name  immediately  follows 
that  of  the  Gomati,  I  think  it  probable  that  the  term  may 
have  been  intended  only  as  au  epithet  of  the  Gomati,  as 
the  Dhutapdpa,  or  "Sin-cleanser,"  in  allusion  to  the 
legend  of  Rama's  purification.  An  annual  fair  is  held  here 
on  the  10th  day  on  the  waning  moon  of  Jyeath,  at  which 
time  it  is  said  that  about  fifty  thousand  people  assemble  to 
bathe  in  the  far-renowned  pool  of  Dhopdpa. 

The  site  of  Dhopdp  is  evidently  one  of  very  consider- 
able antiquity,  as  the  whole  country  for  more  than  half  a 
mile  around  it  is  covered  wiib  broken  bricks  and  pottery. 
The  place  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Bhar  l^jas  of 
Kmadhavanapura  oi  Sult^npur,  but  the  only  name  that  I 
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could  hear  of  as  specially  connected  with  Dhopdp,  was  that 
of  Eaja  Sel  or  Sela.  The  village  of  Dhopdp-pur  is  now  a 
very  small  one,  containing  less  than  200  houses ;  hut  they 
are  all  built  of  burnt  brick,  and  numerous  foundations  are 
visible  on  aU  sides  near  the  Gomati  Biver.  Several  carved 
stones  have  been  collected  by  the  people  from  the  ruined 
waUs  of  the  fort  of  Garhd.  Amongst  them  I  observed  the 
following : — Ist,  a  broken  pilaster  with  two  human  figures ; 
2nd,  a  stone  bracket ;  3n2,  a  square  capital  of  pillar ;  4eth, 
a  four-bracket  capital  of  a  pillar;  ^th,  two  stones  with 
socket  holes  for  iron  cramps.  All  of  these  stones  point 
unmistakably  to  the  existence  at  some  former  period  of  a 
large  temple  at  DhopAp,  which  was  probably  situated  imme- 
diately above  the  bathing  ghM.  It  seems  almost  certain, 
however,  that  there  must  once  have  been  a  considerable 
number  of  temples  at  this  place,  for  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
wall  or  river  fhmt  of  the  fort  of  Oarhd  has  been  built  or 
faced  with  square  stones,  which,  by  their  carvings  and 
cramp-holes,  diow  that  they  belonged  to  Hindu  temples. 

The  fort  of  Qarhd  is  situated  to  the  north  of  the  village 
on  a  lofty  natural  mound  overhanging  the  Eiver  Gomati  on 
the  east.  To  the  north  and  south  the  place  is  defended  by  two 
deep  ravines  supplied  with  running  water,  and  to  the  west 
by  a  deep  dry  ravine.  The  position  is,  therefore,  a  strong 
one ;  for,  although  the  neighbouring  mounds  to  the  north, 
and  west  rise  to  nearly  the  same  height,  yet  they  once  form- 
ed part  of  the  city,  which  can  only  be  approached  over  much 
low  and  broken  ground.  The  strength  of  the  position  would 
seem  to  have  early  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Muhammadan 
Kings  of  Delhi,  as  the  fort  is  stated  to  have  been  repaired 
by  Salim  Shah,  whilst  a  very  old  ruinous  masjid  stands  on 
the  west  mound.  The  fort  itself  is  a  small  place,  its  northern 
face  being  only  560  feet  long,  its  eastern  and  westera 
faces  560  feet  each,  whilst  its  south  face  is  but  250  feet. 
The  greater  part  of  the  stone  work  of  the  south-east  tower  has 
fallen  into  the  river,  where  many  of  the  stones  are  now  lying, 
and  much  of  the  eastern  wall  has  also  disappeared,  the  stones 
being  very  valuable  in  a  stonelesa  country  for  the  sharpening 
of  tools  of  all  kinds.  The  entrance  gate  was  on  the  south 
side,  near  the  river  bastion  just  mentioned.  I  obtained  coina 
of  many  of  the  early  Muhammadan  Kings,  from  Naser- 
uddin  Mahmud  Ghoii  down  to  Akbar,  but  not  a  single 
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Bpecimen  of  any  Hindu  coinage,  although  I  was  informed 
that  coina  bearing  figiues  are  found  every  year  during  the 
rainy  season. 

I  may  here  mention  that  I  heard  of  another  place  of 
Hindu  pilgrimage  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Gomati  River, 
at  a  spot  caU«l  Set-Bardh,  that  ia  Sweta-  Fardka,  or  "  the 
whito  Boar,"  15  kos,  or  30  miles,  from  SultS-npur  towards 
Lucknow.  Two  annual  fairs  are  held  there, — 1*^,  on  the  ninth 
day  of  the  waxing  moon  of  Chaitra,  and  the  2nd,  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  waxing  moon  of  Kartik,  when  it  is  said 
that  ahout  fifty  thousand  people  assemble  to  bathe.  The 
former  period  is  connected  with  the  history  of  Rdma  Chan- 
dra, as  it  is  commonly  known  as  the  Mdm-navami  Tlrath  or 
"lUma'a  ninth  (day)  place  of  pilgrimage."  I  could  not 
learn  anything  regarding  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Set£ardh. 

XVII.    SAKETA,  OB  AJUDHYA. 

Much  difficulty  has  been  felt  regarding  the  position  of 
Fa-Hian's  "  great  kingdom  of  Sha-chi,  and  of  Hwen  Thsang's 
Viadkha,  with  its  enormous  number  of  heretics,"  or  Braii- 
manists ;  but  I  hope  to  show  in  the  most  satis&ctory  manner 
that  these  two  places  are  identical,  and  that  they  are  also 
the  same  as  the  Sdketa  and  Ajudhya  of  the  Hindus.  Qlie  diffi- 
culty has  arisen  chiefly  from  an  erroneous  bearing  recorded 
by  Fa  Hian,  who  places  Shetoei,  or  Srdvasti,  to  the  south  of 
Sha-chi,  while  Hwen  Thsang  locates  it  to  the  north-east,  and 
partly  from  his  erroneous  distance  of  7  +  3  + 10^20  yq/ons, 
instead  of  30,  &om  the  well-known  city  of  Sankisa.  The 
bearing  is  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  the  route  of  a  Hindu 
pilgrim  &om  the  banks  of  the  Godavery  to  Setoet,  or  Srd- 
vaati,  as  recorded  in  the  Ceylonese  Buddhist  works.*  This 
pilgrim,  after  passing  through  Mahissati  and  Ujani,  or 
Maheshmati  and  Ujain,  reaches  Eos^mbi,  and  from  thence 
passes  through  Sdketa  to  Sewet,  that  is,  sdong  the  very 
route  followed  by  Hwen  Thsang.  We  have,  therefore,  two 
authorities  in  favour  of  Setoet  being  to  the  north  of  S4ket. 
With  regard  to  the  distance,  I  refer  again  to  the  Buddhist 
books  of  Ceylon,  in  which  it  is  record*^  that  from  Sakeapura 
(or  Sangkasyapttra,  now  Sankisa)  to  Setoet  was  a  journey  of 
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30  yojam.  Now,  Ea  Hian  xoalces  the  distance  from  Sankisa 
to  Kanoj  7  t/ofans,  thence  to  the  forest  of  SoU,  on  the 
Ganges,  3  y(^am,  and  thence  to  Shacki  10  yojam,  or  alto- 
gether only  20  yojam,  or  10  less  than  the  Ceyloneae  books.* 
That  Fa  Ilian's  statement  is  erroneous  is  quite  clear  from 
the  fact  that  his  distance  would  place  Shachi  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lucknow ;  whereas  the  other  distance  would 
place  it  close  to  Ajudhya,  or  Taizabad,  or  in  the  very  position 
indicated  by  Hwen  Thsang's  itinerary.  Here,  again,  wo 
have  two  authorities  in  favour  of  the  longer  distance.  I  have 
no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  declaring  that  Fa  Hian's  recorded 
bearing  of  She-wei  from  Sha-chi  is  wrong,  and  that  "  north" 
should  be  read  instead  of  "  south." 

I  have  now  to  show  that  Fa  Hian's  Sha-chi  is  the  same 
as  Hwen  Thsang's  Viedkha,  and  that  both  are  identical  with 
Sdketa  or  Ajtidhya.  With  respect  to  Sha-chi,  Fa  Hian 
relates  that,  on  "  leaving  the  town  by  the  southern  gate,  you 
find  to  the  east  of  the  road  the  place  where  Buddha  bit  off  a 
piece  of  his  tooth  brush,  and  planted  it  in  the  ground,  where 
it  grew  to  the  height  of  seven  feet,  and  never  increased  or 
diminished  in  size."  Now  this  is  precisely  the  same  legend 
that  is  related  of  Vzsdkha  by  Hwen  Thsang,  who  says  that 
"  to  the  smith  of  the  capital,  and  to  the  left  of  the  road 
(that  is,  to  the  east  as  stated  by  Fa  Hian),  there  was,  amongst 
other  holy  objects,  an  extraordinary  tree  6  or  7  feet  high, 
which  always  remained  the  same,  neither  growing  nor  dcCTeas- 
ing.t  This  is  the  celebrated  tooth-brush  tree  of  Buddha,  to 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  presently.  Here  I 
need  only  notice  the  very  precise  agreement  in  the  two  des- 
criptions of  this  famous  tree,  as  to  its  origin,  its  height,  and 
its  position.  The  perfect  correspondence  of  these  details  ap- 
pears to  me  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  Fa  Hian's 
Shachi  with  the  Visdkha  of  Hwen  Thsang. 

With  respect  to  the  identification  of  Vis&kha  with  the 
Siiketa  of  the  Hindus,  I  rest  my  proofs  chiefly  on  the  fol- 
lowing points  : — Ist,  that  Ptsdkha,  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
females  in  Buddhist  history,  was  a  resident  of  Sa.keta  before 
her  marriage  with  Pumna  Varddhana,  son  of  Mrigdra,  the 
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rich  merchant  of  Srdvaati ;  and  2n(2,  that  Buddha  is  re- 
corded by  Hwen  Thsang  to  have  spent  six  years  at  Visdhha, 
while  by  the  Pali  annals  of  Turnour  he  is  stated  to  have 
lived  16  years  at  Sdketa. 

The  story  of  the  noble  maiden  Yis&kha  is  related  at 
great  length  in  tiie  Geylonese  books.  According  to  Hardy, 
she  erected  a  PiMwdrdma  at  Srdvasti,  vhioh  is  also  mentioned 
by  Hwen  Thsang.  Now  there  was  also  a  Purmdrdma  at 
SfUceta,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  monastery  was 
likewise  built  by  her.*  She  was  the  daughter  of  Dhananja, 
a  rich  merchant,  who  had  emigrated  from  Majagriha  to 
Sdketa.  Now,  amongst  the  oldest  inscribed  coins  which 
have  been  discovered  only  at  Ajudhya,  we  find  some  bearing 
the  names  of  Dkana  Deva  and  Visdkka-Datta.  I  mention 
this  because  it  seems  to  me  to  show  the  probability  that  the 
family  of  Dhmianja  and  Viadkhd  was  of  great  eminence  ia 
S4keta  or  Ayodhya ;  and  I  infer  from  the  recurrence  of  their 
names,  as  well  as  from  the  great  celebrity  of  the  lady,  that 
the  city  may  possibly  have  been  called  Visdkha  after  her 
name. 

The  other  proof  which  I  derive  from  the  years  of  Buddha's 
residence  is  direct  and  convincing.  AccortUng  to  the  Gey- 
lonese annals,  Buddha  was  35  years  of  age  when  he  attained 
Buddhahood ;  he  then  led  a  houseless  life  for  20  years, 
preaching  in  various  places  in  Northern  India,  all  of  which  are 
detailed ;  and  of  the  remaining  25  years  of  his  life  he  spent 
9  in  the  Jetacana  monastery  at  Sr^vasti,  and  16  in  the 
Puhhdrdmo  monastery  at  S&rketapura.  Now,  in  the  Burmese 
annals,  these  numbers  are  given  as  19  years  and  6  years,  and 
in  the  last  figure  we  have  the  exact  number  recorded  by 
Hwen  Thsang.  Nothing  can  be  more  complete  than  this 
proof.  There  were  only  two  places  at  which  Buddha  resided 
for  any  length  of  time,  namely,  Srdvaati,  at  which  he  lived 
either  9  or  19  years,  and  Sdketa,  at  which  he  lived  either  6 
or  16  years ;  and  as  according  to  Hwen  Thsang  he  lived  for  6 
years  at  VisS-kha,  which  is  described  as  being  at  some  distance 
to  the  south  of  Srlvasti,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  Vis^pkha 
and  S3.keta  were  one  and  the  same  place. 
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The  identity  of  Sdketa  and  Ayodhya  has,  I  bdieTe, 
always  been  admitted ;  but  I  am  not  aware  tliat  any  proof 
has  yet  been  offered  to  establish  the  fact.  Csoma-de-koroa, 
in  speaking  of  the  place,  merely  says  "  Saketcma  or  Ayo- 
dhya,"  and  H.  H.  Wilson,  in  his  Sanskrit  Dictionary,  calls 
Sdkeia  "  the  city  Ayodhya."  But  the  question  would  appear 
to  be  set  at  rest  by  several  passages  of  the  K^mS,yana  and 
and  Raghuvansa,  in  which  Sdketnoffara  is  distinctly  called 
the  capital  of  Baja  Daaamtha  and  his  sons.  But  the  fol- 
lowing verse  of  the  Rd,mdryana,  which  was  pointed  out  to  me 
by  a  Brahman  of  Lucknow,  will  he  sufficient  to  establish  the 
identity.  Aatoajiia,  father  of  Kaikeyi,  offers  to  give  his 
daughter  to  Basara^a,  Bajah  of  Sdketanagara  : — 
Sdketam  nagaram  Raja  ndmna  Daiaraiio  haU, 
Tdsmai  deyd  mayd  Kangd  Kaikeyi  ndma  toj'and. 

The  ancient  city  of  Ayodhya  or  S^keta  is  described  in 
the  B&m&yana  as  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Sarayu  or 
Sajju  River.  It  ia  said  to  have  been  12  yojcms,  or  nearly 
100  miles  in  circumference,  for  which  we  should  probably 
read  12  kos,  or  24  miles — an  extent  which  the  old  city,  witli 
all  its  gardens,  might  once  possibly  have  covered.  The  (ustance 
from  the  Gv^tAr  Gbit  on  the  west,  to  the  K^m  Gh4t  on  the 
east,  is  just  6  miles  in  a  direct  line;  and  if  we  suppose  that 
the  cily  with  its  suburbs  and  gardens  formerly  occupied  the 
whole  intervening  space  to  a  depth  of  two  miles,  i\k  circuit 
would  have  agreed  exactly  with  the  smaller  measurement  of 
12  kos.  At  the  present  day  the  people  point  to  RAm  GhS,t 
and  Quptdr  Qhl.t  as  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of 
the  old  city,  and  the  southern  boundary  they  extend  to 
Bharat-Kimd  near  Bhadarsd,  a  distance  of  6  kos.  But  as 
these  limits  include  all  the  places  of  pilgrimage,  it  would 
seem  that  the  people  consider  them  to  have  been  formerly 
inside  the  city,  which  was  certainly  not  the  case.  In  the 
Ain  Akbari,  the  old  city  is  said  to  have  me^ured  148  koa 
in  length  by  36  koa  in  breadth,  or  in  other  words  it  covered 
the  whole  of  the  Province  of  Oudh  to  the  south  of  the 
Ghighra  River.*  The  origin  of  the  larger  number  is  obvious. 
The  12  yojana  of  the  IUmS.yana,  which  are  equal  to  48  koa, 
being  considered  too  small  for  the  great  city  of  Rama,  the 
Brahmans  simply  added  100  koa  to  make  the  size  tally  with 
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their  own  extravagant  notions.  Tlie  present  city  of  Ajudhja, 
which  is  confined  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  old  site,  is 
just  two  miles  in  length  hy  ahout  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
breadth ;  but  not  oDe-hsdf  of  this  extent  is  occupied  by 
buildings,  and  the  whole  place  wears  a  look  of  decay.  There 
are  no  high  mounds  of  ruins,  covered  with  broken  statues 
and  sculptured  pillars,  such  as  mark  the  sites  of  other 
ancient  cities,  but  only  a  low  irregular  mass  of  rubbish  heaps, 
from  which  all  the  bricks  have  b^n  excavated  for  the  houses 
of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Faizabad.  This  Muhammadan 
city,  which  is  two  miles  and-a<half  in  length,  by  one  mile  in 
breadth,  is  built  chiefly  of  materials  extracted  from  the  ruins 
of  Ajudhya.  The  two  cities  together  occupy  an  area  of 
nearly  six  square  miles,  or  just  about  one>half  of  the  probable 
size  of  the  ancient  Capital  of  Kdma.  In  Faizabad  the  only 
building  of  any  consequence  is  the  stuccoed  brick  tomb  of 
the  old  Bhao  Begam,  whose  story  was  dragged  beforo  the 
public  during  the  femous  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  Faiza- 
bad was  the  capital  of  the  first  Nawabs  of  Oudh,  but  it  was 
deserted  by  A^if-ud-daolah  in  A.  D.  1775. 

According  to  the  B&mft.yana,  the  city  of  Ayodhya  was 
founded  by  Manu,  the  progenitor  of  all  mankind.  In  the 
time  of  Dasaratha,  the  father  of  Kima,  it  was  fortified  with 
towers  and  gates,  and  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch.  No  traces 
of  these  works  now  remain,  nor  is  it  likely,  indeed,  that  any 
portion  of  the  old  city  should  still  exist,  as  the  Ayodhya  of 
Bilma  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  after  the  death  of 
Vrihadbala  in  the  great  war  about  B.  C.  1426,  after  which  it 
lay  deserted  until  the  time  of  Vikram^ditya.  According  to 
popular  tradition  this  Vikramftditya  was  the  famous  Sdk4ri 
Prince  of  Ujain,  but  as  the  Hindus  of  the  present  day  attri- 
bute the  acts  of  all  Vikramas  to  this  one  only,  their  opinion 
on  the  subject  is  utterly  worthless.  We  Icam,  however,  from 
Hwen  Thsang  that  a  powerful  Prince  of  this  name  was 
reigning  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  SrAvasti,  just  one  hun- 
dred years  after  Kanishka,  or  close  to  78  A.  D.,  which  was 
the  initial  year  of  the  Sdke  era  of  Sdlivdhana.  As  this 
Yikram&ditya  is  represented  as  hostile  to  the  Buddhists,  he 
must  have  been  a  zealous  Brahmanist,  and  to  him  therefore 
I  would  ascribe  the  rc-building  of  Ayodhya  and  the  restora- 
tion of  all  the  holy  places  referring  to  the  history  of  Eama, 
Tradition  says  that  when  Vikram^ditya  came  to  Ayodhya*  he 
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found  it  utterly  desolate  and  overgrown  with  jangal,  but  he 
was  able  to  ^scover  all  the  famous  spots  of  Ilfl,ma's  history 
by  measurements  made  from  Latshman  GhAt  on  the  Sar^u, 
acpording  to  the  statements  of  ancient  records.  He  is  said 
to  have  erected  360  temples,  on  as  many  different  spots, 
sacred  to  Rama,  and  SUd  his  wife,  to  his  brothers  Lakahmana, 
Sharata,  and  Satrugkna,  and  to  the  monkey  god  Hantundna. 
The  number  of  360  is  also  connected  with  Salivdhana,  as  his 
clansman  the  Bais  Rajputa  assert  that  he  bad  360  wives. 

There  are  several  very  holy  Brahmanical  temples  about 
Ajudhya,  but  they  are  all  of  modem  date,  and  without  any 
architectural  pretensions  whatever.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  most  of  them  occupy  the  sites  of  more  ancient 
temples  that  were  destroyed  by  the  Musulmdns.  Thus 
Ramkot,  or  Sanumdn  Garki,  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  is 
a  small  wallod  fort  surrounding  a  modem  temple  on  the  top 
of  an  ancient  mound.  The  name  EAmkot  is  certainly  old, 
as  it  is  connected  with  the  traditions  of  the  Mani  Parbat, 
which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned ;  but  the  temple  of  Hanu- 
m&n  is  not  older  than  the  time  of  Aurangzib.  K&m  Gh&t, 
at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  city,  is  said  to  be  the  spot 
where  Edma  bathed,  and  Sargdtcdri  or  Swargadwdriy  tho 
"  GJate  of  Paradise."  On  the  north-west  is  believed  to  be  the 
place  where  his  body  was  burned.  Within  a  few  years  ago 
there  was  still  standing  a  very  holy  Banyan  tree  called  Asok 
Bat)  or  the  "  Griefless  Banyan,"  a  name  which  was  probably 
connected  with  that  of  Swargadwdri,  in  tho  belief  that 
people  who  died  or  were  burned  at  this  spot  were  at  onco 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  future  births.  Close  by  is  tho 
Lakahman  Ghdt,  where  his  brother  Lakshman  bathed,  and 
about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city,  stands  the  Janam  Aathdn,  or  "  Birth-place  temple"  of 
Rilma.  Almost  due  west,  and  upwards  of  five  miles  distant, 
is  the  Gtiptdr  Gh^t,  with  its  group  of  modem  white-washed 
temples.  This  is  the  place  where  Lakshman  is  said  to  have 
disappeared,  and  hence  its  name  of  Gnptdr  from  Oupia, 
which  means  "  hidden  or  concealed."  Some  say  that  it  -was 
BAma  who  disappeared  at  this  place,  but  this  is  at  variance 
with  the  story  of  his  cremation  at  Swargadvodri. 

The  only  remains  at  Ajudhya  that  appear  to  be  of  any 
antiquity,  are  three  earthen  mounds  to  the  south  of  the  city, 
and  about  a   quarter  of  a  mile  distant.    These  are  called 
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Mani'Parbaf,  Kuber-Farbat,  aod  Sugrib-Farbat.*  The  first, 
which  is  nearest  to  the  city,  is  an  artificial  moimd,  65  feet 
in  height,  cOTered  with  broken  bricks  and  blocks  of  kankar. 
The  old  bricks  are  eleven  inches  square  and  three  inches 
thick.  At  4(6  feet  above  the  ground  on  the  west  side,  there 
are  the  remains  of  a  curved  wall  faced  with  kankar  blocks. 
The  mass  at  this  poiut  is  about  40  feet  thick,  and  this  was 
probably  somewhat  less  than  the  size  of  the  building  which 
once  crowned  this  lofty  mound.  According  to  the  Brahmans 
the  Mani-Farbat  is  one  of  the  hills  which  the  monkeys  made 
use  of  when  assisting  EAma.  It  was  accidentally  dropped 
here  by  Su^va,  the  monkey-king  of  KiahUndhya.  But  the 
common  people,  who  know  nothing  of  this  story,  say  that  tho 
.  mound  was  formed  by  the  labourers  shaking  their  baskets  on 
this  spot  eveiy  evening  on  their  return  home  from  the  building 
of  Eamkot.  It  is  therefore  best  known  by  the  name  of 
Jhowa-Jhdr  or  Ora  Jkdr,  both  of  which  mean  "  basket- 
shaltings."  A  similar  story  is  told  of  the  large  mounds  near 
Banilras,  Nimsdr,  and  other  places. 

Five  hundred  feet  due  south  from  tho  large  mound 
stands  the  second  mound  called  Kuber-Farbat,  which  is  only 
28  feet  in  height.  The  surface  is  an  irregular  heap  of  brick 
rubbish,  with  numerous  holes  made  by  the  people  in  digging 
for  bricks,  which  are  of  large  size,  11  inches  by  7J  by  2.  It 
is  crowned  by  two  old  tamarind  trees,  and  is  covered  with 
jangal.  Close  by  on  the  south-west  there  is  a  small  tank, 
called  Oanes-Kv/iid  by  the  Hindus,  and  Hnsen  Kundoi  Imam, 
Talao  by  the  MusulmS-ns,  because  their  Tdzias  are  annually 
deposited  in  it.  Still  nearer  on  the  south-cast  there  is  a 
large  oblong  mound  called  Sngrib-Farbat,  which  is  not  more 
than  8  or  10  feet  above  the  ground  level.  It  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  portions ;  that  to  the  north  being  upwards  of 
300  feet  square  at  top,  and  the  other  to  the  south  upwards  of 
200  feet.  In  the  centre  of  the  larger  enclosure  there  is  a 
ruined  mound  containing  bricks  8^  inches  square,  and  in  tho 
centre  of  the  smaller  mound  there  is  a  well. 

Between  the  Mani  and  Kuber  mounds  there  is  a 
small  Muhammadau  enclosure,  64  feet  long  from  east 
to  west  and  47  feet  broad,  containing  two  brick  tombs, 
which  are  attributed  to  Sia  Faighambar  and  Ayub 
Paighambar,     or    the    "prophets     Seth    and    Job."      The 
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first  is  17  feet  long  and  the  other  12  feet.  These  tombs  are 
mentioned  by  Abul  Fazl,  who  says — "  Near  this  city  are  two 
sepulchral  monuments,  one  seven  and  the  other  six  cubits  in 
length.  The  vulgar  pretend  that  they  are  the  tombs  of  Seth 
and  Job,  and  they  relate  wonderful  stories  of  them."*  This 
account  shows  that  since  the  time  of  Akbar,  the  tomb  of 
Seth  must  have  increased  in  length  from  7  cubits,  or  10^ 
feet,  to  17  feet  through  tbo  frequent  repairs  of  pious 
Musulm^ns. 

The  mounds  are  surrounded  by  Musulm^n  tombs,  and  as 
it  is  the  Mubammadan  practice  to  bury  the  dead  along  the  sides 
of  the  high  roads  close  to  their  cities,  I  infer  that  the  road 
which  now  runs  close  to  the  westward  of  the  mounds,  is  one 
of  the  ancient  high  ways  of  the  district.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  existence  of  an  old  masonry  bridge  of  three  arches 
over  the  Tildhi  nala,  to  the  north-west  of  the  Mani-Parbat, 
as  well  as  by  the  direction  of  the  road  itself,  which  leads 
from  the  south-end  of  the  city  straight  to  the  Bbarat-kund, 
and  onwards  to  SuIUlnpur  or  Kuaapura,  and  Allahabad  or 
Prdydga,  I  notice  this  road  thus  minutely,  because  the  iden- 
tifications which  I  am  about  to  propose  are  based  partly  oa 
its  position  and  direction,  as  well  as  on  the  general  agreement 
of  the  existing  remains  with  the  holy  places  described  by  the 
Chinese  pilgrims. 

According  to  Fa  Hian  the  place  where  Buddha  planted 
the  holy  trees  was  to  the  east  of  the  road,  on  issuing  from 
the  town  by  the  southern  gate.  Hwen  Thsang's  account 
agrees  with  this  exactly  in  placing  the  "  extraordinary  tree" 
to  the  south  of  the  capital  and  to  the  left  of  the  route. 
This  tree  was  the  celebrated  "  tooth  brush,"  or  twig  used  in. 
cleaning  the  teeth,  which  having  been  cast  away  by  Buddha, 
took  root  and  grew  to  between  6  and  7  feet  in  height.  Now, 
it  will  bo  observed  that  the  ruined  mounds  that  still  exist, 
as  well  as  the  tombs  of  Seth  and  Job,  are  to  the  south  of 
the  city  and  to  the  east  or  left  of  the  road.  The  position, 
therefore,  is  unmistakably  the  same  as  that  described  by  the 
Chinese  pilgrims,  and  as  the  actual  state  of  the  ruins  agrees 
well  with  the  details  given  by  Hwen  Tbsang,  I  think  that 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  their  identity. 

Hwen  Thsang  describes  the  city  of  Visdkha  as  being  16  M, 
or  2|  miles  in  circuit.     In  his  time,  therefore,  the  capital  of 
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K^ma  was  not  more  than  half  of  its  present  size,  although  it 
prohably  contained  a  greater  population,  as  not  above  one-i^ird, 
or  even  perhaps  less,  of  tho  present  town  is  inhabited.  The 
old  city  then  possessed  no  less  than  twenty  monasteries  with 
three  thousand  monks  and  about  fifty  Brahmanical  temples, 
with  a  very  largo  Brahmanical  population.  From  this 
account  we  learn  that  so  early  as  the  seventh  century  more  than 
three  hundred  of  the  original  temples  of  Vikramdditya  had 
already  disappeared,  and  we  may  therefore  reasonably  infer 
that  the  city  had  been  gradually  declining  for  some  time 
previously.  The  Buddhist  monuments,  however,  would 
appear  to  have  been  in  good  order,  and  the  monies  were  just 
as  numerous  as  in  the  eminently  Buddhist  city  of  Ban&ras. 

The  first  monument  described  by  Hwen  Thsang  is  a 
great  monastery  without  name,  but  as  it  was  the  only  notable 
monastery,  it  was  most  probably  either  the  KalakdrdToa 
of  SiLketa,  or  the  Pur&odr&mat  both  of  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  Ceylonese  Mahdwanso.  The  monlis  were  of  the 
school  of  the  SamaUiycL6,  and  their  monastery  was  fiunous 
for  having  produced  three  of  the  most  eminent  Buddhist 
controversialists.  This  monastery  I  would  identify  with  the 
Sugrib  Farhat  which  I  have  already  described  as  being  about 
600  feet  long  by  300  feet  broad.  The  great  size  and  rect- 
angular form  of  this  ruin  are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  must 
have  been  a  monastery,  but  this  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt 
by  the  existence  of  an  interior  well  and  by  the  remains  of 
cloistered  rooms  fonning  the  four  sides  of  the  enclosure. 
Its  position  to  the  south  of  the  city,  and  to  the  east  or  left 
of  the  road,  has  already  been  specially  noticed  as  agreeing 
with  the  recorded  position  of  the  monastery. 

Beside  the  monastery  there  was  a  Stupa  of  Asoka,  200 
feet  in  height,  built  on  the  spot  where  Buddha  preached  the 
law  during  his  six  years'  residence  at  S&keta.  This  monu- 
ment I  would  identify  with  the  Mani-Farbat,  which  is  still 
65  feet  in  height,  and  which  with  its  masonry  facing  must 
once  have  been  at  least  as  high  again,  and  with  the  usual 
lofty  pinnacle  of  metal  may  easily  have  reached  a  height  of 
200  feet.  Hwen  Thsang  ascribes  the  erection  of  this  monu- 
ment to  Asoka,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  question  the  accuracy 
of  his  statement,  as  the  mixed  structure  of  half  earth  and 
half  niasonry  must  undoubtedly  be  very  ancient.  The  ear- 
liest Stvpae,  or  topes,  were  simple  earthen  mounds  or  barrows, 
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similar  to  those  that  still  exist  in  England.  There  are  many 
of  these  barrows  still  standing  at  Lauriya-Navandgarh  to 
the  north  of  Bettiya,  but  tliis  is  the  only  place  where  I  have 
yet  seen  them.  They  are  undoubtedly  the  most  ancient 
monuments  of  the  Indian  population,  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  even  the  very  latest  of  them  cannot  be  assigned  to  a 
lower  date  than  the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  I  base  this 
belief  on  the  known  fact  that  all  the  monuments  of  Asoka's 
age,  whether  described  by  Hwcn  Thsang,  or  actually  opened 
by  myself  near  BhUsa,  are  either  of  stone  or  brick.  The  earthen- 
barrows  are  therefore  of  an  earlier  age;  but  such  as  are 
Buddhist  cannot  possibly  be  earlier  than  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  In  the  case  of  the  Matii- 
Tarhat  at  Ajudhya  I  infer  that  the  earthen  barrow,  or  lower 
portion,  may  belong  to  the  earlier  ages  of  Buddhism,  and 
that  the  masonry  or  upper  portion  was  added  by  Asoka. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mound  I  picked  up  a  broken  brick  with 
the  letter  sh,  of  the  oldest  form,  stamped  upon  it ;  but  as  this 
is  almost  certainly  of  later  date  than  Asoka,  it  most  pro- 
bably did  not  belong  to  the  ManuParhat  building. 

Hwen  Thsang  nest  describes  the  sites  of  the  tooth- 
brush tree  and  of  the  monument  where  the  four  previous 
Buddhas  used  to  sit  and  to  take  exercise,  as  being  close  to 
the  great  Stupa.  These  places  I  would  identify  with  the 
court-yard  containing  the  tombs  of  Seth  and  Job,  which 
touches  the  south  side  of  the  Mani-Farbat.  The  two  tombs 
I  take  to  be  the  remains  of  the  seats  of  the  four  previous 
Buddhas,  and  the  paved  court-yard  to  be  the  scene  of  their 
daily  walks,  although  I  was  unable  to  trace  their  foot-marks, 
which  were  seen  by  the  Chinese  pUgrim. 

The  last  monument  described  by  Hwen  Thsang  is  a 
Stupa  containing  the  hair  and  nails  of  Buddha.  This  was 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  smaller  monuments  wliich  seetaed 
to  touch  one  another,  and  by  several  tanks  which  reflected 
the  sacred  buildings  in  their  limpid  waters.  The  Stupa  I 
would  identify  with  the  Kuber-Parbat,  which  touches  the 
south  side  of  the  enclosure  round  the  tombs  of  Seth  and 
Job,  and  is  close  to  the  west  side  of  the  ruined  monastery. 
One  of  the  tanks  described  by  the  pilgrim  may  be  the  Ganes~ 
Knnd,  which  has  already  been  noticed ;  but  all  the  smaller 
monuments  have  disappeared  long  ago,   as  they  afforded 
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cheap  and  ready  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  numer- 
ous Muhammadan  tombs,  as  well  as  of  the  neighbouring 
bridge  and  mosque.  If  I  am  right  in  my  identification  of 
this  mound  as  the  remains  of  the  Stupa  containing  the  hair 
and  nails  of  Buddha,  I  think  that  an  excavation  in  the 
centre  of  the  mound  might,  perhaps,  verify  the  accuracy  of 
my  conclusions. 

The  people  are  unanimous  in  their  assertion  that  the 
old  city  to  the  north  of  these  mounds  was  called  Bareta. 
Ayodhya  or  Ajudhya,  they  say,  was  the  capital  of  Eama,  but 
the  later  city  was  called  Bareta.  As  this  name  has  no  simi- 
larity either  to  Sdketa  or  Visdkha,  I  can  only  set  it  down  as 
another  appellation  of  the  old  town,  for  which  we  have 
no  authority  but  tradition.  I  was  disappointed  when  at 
Ajudhya  in  not  hearing  even  the  most  distant  allusion  to  the 
legend  of  the  tooth-brush  tree  of  Buddha,  but  the  tradition 
still  exists,  as  I  beard  of  it  quite  unexpectedly  at  two  differ- 
ent places  immediately  afterwards,  first  at  Mdlila,  distant  15 
miles,  and  next  at  Gronda,  29  miles  to  the  north  of  Ajudhya. 


XVIII.    HATILA,  OR  ASOKPUR. 

The  ancient  territory  of  Ayodhya  was  divided  by  the 
Sarju  or  Ghdghra  River  into  two  great  provinces, — that  to 
the  north  being  called  Uttara  Kosala,  and  that  to  the  south 
Banaodha.  Each  of  these  was  again  sub-divided  into  two 
districts.  In  Banaodha  these  are  called  Pachham-rdt  and 
Burab-rdt,  or  the  western  and  eastern  districts,  with  reference 
to  their  bearing  from  Ajudhya;  and  in  Uttara  Kosala  they 
are  Cauda  (vulgarly  Gonda)  to  the  south  of  the  Bapti,  and 
Kosala  to  the  north  of  the  Rapti,  or  EAwati,  as  it  is  univer- 
sally called  in  Oudh.  Some  of  these  names  are  found  in  the 
Puranas ;  thus  in  the  Vayu  Purana,  Lava,  the  son  of  Kama, 
is  said  to  have  reigned  in  Uttara  Kosala ;  but  in  the  Matsya, 
Linga,  and  Kurma  Puraus,  Srdvaati  is  stated  to  be  in  Gatida. 
These  apparent  descrcpancies  are  satisfactorily  explained 
when  we  loam  that  Oatida  is  only  a  sub-division  of  Uttara 
Kosala,  and  that  the  ruins  of  Sr^vasti  have  actually  been 
discovered  in  the  district  of  Cauda,  which  is  the  Gonda  of 
the  maps.*    The  extent  of  Cauda  is  also  proved  by  the  old 

*  Sw  Pinto  No.  I.,  mail  "^  ^^  QiinguUc  Pruviucui. 
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namo  of  Balrampur  on  the  Rapti,  which  was  formerly 
Mdmgark  Cauda.  I  presume  therefore  that  both  the  Cauda 
Brahmans  and  tho  Gauda  Tagaa  must  have  belonged  to  this 
district  originally,  and  not  to  the  mcdiaBTal  city  of  Gauda  in 
Bengal.  Brahmans  of  this  name  are  still  numerous  in 
Ajudhya  and  Jahangirabad  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohdghra 
BiTer  in  Gonda,  F^hapur,  and  Jaisni  of  the  Gonda  Bisect, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  neighbouring  Province  of  Gorakh- 
pur. 

The  small  village  of  Hdtila  derives  its  name  from  tho 
sister's  son  of  Sayid  S&l&r.  The  old  Hindu  name  Tvas 
Aaokpur^  so  called  from  a  large  temple  of  Asokndtk  Makadeo. 
Hatila  was  killed  in  an  assault  on  the  temple*  and  his  tomb, 
a  low-domed  building  only  20  feet  square,  is  still  much 
frequented  as  the  shrine  of  a  Okdzi  or  martyr  for  the  faith. 
It  is  built  entirely  of  large  bricks  from  the  ruins  of  the  old 
temple  of  Asokndih.  The  remains  consist  of  a  low  moimd, 
700  feet  long  by  500  feet  broad,  with  three  prominent  masses 
of  ruin  on  the  north  side.  I  made  an  excavation  in  the 
north-west  ruin  near  the  base  of  a  lai^  Mahtoa  tree,  but 
without  any  result,  aa  a  small  Muhammadan  tomb  on  the 
top  prevented  me  from  digging  in  the  centre.  But  the 
cooUes  employed  on  the  work  voluntarily  informed  me  that 
(ixe  Mahwa  tree  had  been  the  *'  tooth-brush"  of  a  Kaja  who 
stuck  it  in  the  ground  and  it  grew  to  be  a  tree.  From  this 
tradition,  which  also  exists  at  Gonda,  I  infer  that  it  was 
usual  to  make  cuttings  and  to  take  seeds  from  the  famous 
danfa-c^Mtcan  or  "  tooth-brush  tree"  of  iS^(££e^a  for  distribu- 
tion to  religious  establishments,  just  as  cuttings  from  the 
Bodhi  tree  at  Graya  were  made  for  the  same  purpose.  Botli 
Fa  Hian  and  Hwen  Thsang  agree  in  stating  that  the  Danta- 
dhdwan  of  Sdketa  was  only  seven  feet  high,  and  that  it 
never  grew  any  higher,  which  would  seem  to  show  that  it 
was  only  a  small  tree  or  shrub ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  actually 
the  case  with  the  Datton,  or  "  tooth-brush  tree"  of  Gonda, 
which  is  a  Chilhil,  or  shrub  eaten  by  goats,  that  never  exceeds 
8  or  10  feet.  I  conclude  therefore  that  the  original  tootU- 
brush  tree  of  H4tila  haB  disappeared,  and  that  tho  name 
has  been  applied  to  the  Mahwa^  which  is  tho  only  tree  now 
remaining  on  the  mound. 

The  north-east  mound  is  a  mere  undistinguishable  mass 
of  broken  bricks,  but  tho   central  mound  is  still  covered 
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with  the  ruins  of  the  tcmpio  of  Asoknath  Mohadoo 
containing;  a  lai^  broken  Imgam.  Portions  of  the  brick 
walls,  which  still  remain,  show  that  the  temple  was  only 
12  feet  squaro;  but  the  whole  has  been  Mted  up  by 
the  roots  of  a  gigantic  Pipal  tree,  which  still  hold  the 
bricks  together  by  their  interlacings.  These  remains 
attracted  the  attention  of  Buchanan  Hamilton  during  his 
survey  of  Gorakhpur,  who  remarks  that  "a  wild  fig  tree 
having  taken  root  on  the  linga  will  soon  cover  it."*  This 
actually  took  place,  and  the  linga  was  almost  completely 
hidden  by  the  matted  roots  of  the  Fipal,  untU  the  tree  was 
cut  down  by  the  Tabsildar  of  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Vazirganj  in  A.  J>.  1862,  As  the  cut  stem  of  the  Pipal 
shows  819  annual  rings,  the  tree  must  have  been  planted  in 
A.  D.  1013,  during  the  reign  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  This, 
indeed,  is  about  the  date  of  the  temple  itself,  which  is  said 
to  haye  been  built  by  Sukri-dal,  Haja  of  Asokpur,  and  the 
antagonist  of  Sayid  Sdldr.  The  Raja  is  also  called  Suhal-dhar, 
Sohil-dal,  and  Sohil  Deo,  and  is  variously  said  to  have  been 
a  Thdru,  a  Bhar,  a  Kdlak<msa,  or  a  Baia  Rajput.  The 
majority,  however,  is  in  favor  of  his  having  been  a  Thdru. 
The  mound  with  the  Mahwa  tree  is  called  S,aja  Sohil-dal-ka- 
khalanga,  or  SobU-dal's  seat."  His  city  of  Asokpur  is  said 
to  have  extended  to  Domariya-Dih,  2  kos  to  the  north,  and 
to  Sareya  IHh,  half  a  koa  to  the  south  of  the  temple.  At  both 
of  these  places  there  are  old  brick-covered  mounds,  in 
which  several  hundreds  of  coins  have  been  lately  found. 
Most  of  the  coins  belong  to  the  early  Musulm^  Kings  of 
Delhi,  the  Ghoris  and  Khiljis ;  but  there  were  also  a  few 
Hindu  coins,  in  base  silver  and  copper,  with  the  Boar 
incarnation  of  Vishnu  on  one  side,  and  the  legend  of  Sri- 
mad-Adi-  Vardha  on  the  reverse  in  mediaeval  characters.  As 
these  coins  are  referred  to  by  name,  in  an  inscription  of 
A.  D.  920,  as  Sri-mad-Adi-  Varaha  drammas,  or  "  Boar  in- 
carnation drachmas,"  the  mounds  in  which  they  have  been 
discovered  must  be  of  still  earlier  date.  Tradition  gives  the 
gcncalc^  of  the  Bajas  of  Qauda  as  foUows : 


A.  D.  900 

1 

Mora-dhaj,  or  Mayura-dhwaja 

926 

2 

Hans-dhaj,  or  Hansa-dhwaja. 

960 

3 

Matar-dhaj,  or  Makara^wfy'a. 

976 

4, 

Sudhanwa-dhaj. 

1000 

5 

Suhridal-dbaj,  contemporary  of 
Mahmud. 

"Eoati'mlndh,"  II.,  J3U. 
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I  give  this  genealogy  with  the  probahle  dates,  as  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  of  use  hereafter  in  fixing  the  age  of  other 
i*rinces  and  their  works.* 


XIX.    SAHET-MAHET,  OR  SRAVASTI. 

The  position  of  the  famous  city  of  SrdvasH,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  places  in  the  annals  of  Buddhism,  has  long 
puzzled  our  best  scholars.  This  was  owing  partly  to  the  con- 
tradictory statemeijts  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  themselves, 
and  partly  to  the  want  of  a  good  map  of  the  Province  of 
Oadh.  In  page  317  I  have  compared  the  bearings,  and 
distances  recorded  by  Fa  Hian  and  Hwen  Thsang  with  those 
preserved  in  the  Buddhist  annals  of  Ceylon,  and  I  have 
shewn  conclusively  that  Fa  Hian's  distance  from  Sankisa 
and  his  bearing  from  Shachi  or  Sdket  are  both  erroneous. 
Wo  know  from  Hwen  Thsang  and  the  Buddhist  books  in 
Ceylon  that  Srdvasti  was  to  the  north  of  Sdbet  or  Ayodhya,  or 
in  other  words,  that  it  was  in  the  District  of  Gauda  or  Vttara 
Kosala,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  no  less  than 
four  of  the  Brahmanical  Purdnas.  As  Fa  Hian  also  says 
that  Shewei  or  Sewet  was  in  Kosala,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  Srdvasti  must  be  looked  for  within  a  few  days' 
journey  to  the  northward  of  Saket  or  Ayodhya.  According 
to  Fa  Hian  tlie  distance  was  8  yqjctna*,  or  66  miles,  whica 
is  increased  by  Hwen  Thsang  to  500  U,  or  83  miles.  But  as 
the  latter  pilgrim  reduced  the  Indian  yojana  to  Chinese 
measure  at  the  rate  of  40  li  per  yajcma,  I  would  correct  his 
distance  by  the  nearest  round  number  of  360  li  or  68  miles 
to  bring  it  into  accordance  with  the  other.  Now,  as  this  is 
the  exact  distance  from  Ajudbya  of  the  great  ruined  city  on 

•  Since  this  ttccirant  was  written,  I  have  found  tha  name  of  Mora-dhaj  attached  to  several 
other  places,  espedolly  to  an  old  minod  fort  in  Kohilkhaud,  which  ia  etlll  named  Mors-dhaj, 
odH  which  will  he  deacribed  ia  Volume  II.  In  Sir  Henrj'  Elliot'e  Huhanunadati  Hiiitiinan^ 
Volume  II.,  p.  613,  will  be  found  a  detailed  account  of  the  mad  expedition  of  S&Ur  Mueaud, 
which,  although  n  late  compilation  of  the  traditions  current  in  the  reign  of  Jahlmgir,  ia  pn>- 
hibly  correct  in  its  general  outlinea.  According  to  (hie  account  SSldr  Husaud,  after  an 
engagement  with  the  Hindus,  rested  under  the  shade  of  a  Mahva  tree,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Suraj-kundgClasa  to  the  idol  temple  of  Bililrulih.  The  place  was  several  marches  dittaut 
from  Bahraich,  as  be  returned  to  Bshroich  from  the  iiuraj-kuiid "  b;  regular  stsgea." 
Au  he  had  taken  a  great  fane;  to  the  spot,  he  ordered  a  platform  of  masonry  to  be  built 
under  the  shade  of  the  Mahwa  tree  to  serve  him  for  a  Beat.  Apparently,  this  was  the  scene 
of  bia  death,  as,  during  the  battle,  he  directed  his  followeis  to  throw  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
believeiB  into  the  Suraj-kund,  while  the  few  troopa  that  remained  stood  round  him  in  tha 
garden.  His  chief  opponent  in  (hia  lust  battle  wauRai  Sa/mr  Dto,  who  ia  clearly  the 
same  as  Sahri  Did  or  Sohil  Deo,  of  my  informants.  Husaud'a  tomb  ia  at  Bahraich,  but  tilia 
was  not  built  until  two  centuries  later.  The  tomb  at  Asokpur,  may,  I  think,  be  tlut  uf 
bi.^  relative  SiUar  Saifuddin,  who  wae  killed  in  the  eamc  battle. 

t  Bral-a  Fa  Hiun,  c.  XIX.,  SS.  ;  and  JuHca's  Hwen  Tlisang,  II.,  292. 
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tlic  south  bank  of  the  Kapti,  called  Sdhet  Mdhet,  in  which 
I  discovered  a  colossal  statue  of  Buddha  with  an  inscriptioa 
containing  the  name  of  Srivasti  itself,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  correcting  Hwen  Thsang's  distance  from  500  li  to  350  li 
as  proposed  above. 

The  ruined  city  of  Sihet  Mdhet  is  situated  between 
Akaona  and  Balrdmpur,  at  5  miles  from  the  former  and  12 
miles  from  the  latter,  and  at  nearly  equi-distaoces  &om 
Bahraich  and  Qonda  In  shape  it  is  an  almost  semi-circular 
cresent,  with  its  diameter  of  one  mile  and  a  third  in  length 
curved  inwards  and  facing  the  north-east,  along  the  old  biuik 
of  the  Kapti  £>iver.  The  western  front,  which  runs  due 
north  and  south,  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  is  the  only 
straight  portion  of  the  enclosure.  The  ramparts  vary  con- 
siderably in  height ;  those  to  the  west  being  from  35  to  40 
feet  in  height,  while  those  on  the  south  and  east  are  not  more 
than  25  or  30  feet.  The  highest  point  is  the  great  north-west 
bastion,  which  is  50  feet  above  the  fields.  The  north-east 
face,  or  shorter  curve  of  the  cresent,  was  defended  by  the 
Kapti,  which  still  flows  down  its  old  bed  during  the  annual 
floods.  The  laud  ramparts  on  the  longer  curve  of  the  cresent 
must  once  have  been  defended  by  a  ditch,  the  remains  of 
which  yet  exist  as  a  swamp,  nearly  haK  a  mile  in  length,  at 
the  south-west  comer.  Everywhere  the  ramparts  arc 
covered  with  fragments  of  brick,  of  the  lai^e  size  peculiar 
to  very  ancient  cities ;  and,  though  I  was  unable  to  trace  any 
remains  of  walls  except  in  one  place,  yet  the  very  presence 
of  the  bricks  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the  earthen 
ramparts  must  once  have  been  crowned  by  brick  parapets 
and  battlements.  The  portion  of  the  parapet  wall,  which  I 
discovered  still  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  river  face,  was 
10  feet  thick.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  old  earthen  ramparts, 
according  to  my  survey,  is  17,300  feet,  or  upwards  of  3^ 
miles.  Now,  this  is  the  exact  size  of  20  li  or  3^  miles  which 
Hwen  Thsang  gives  to  the  palace  alone;  but  as  the  city  was 
then  derserted  and  in  ruins,  he  must  have  mistaken  the  city 
itself  for  the  palace.*  It  is  certain  at  least  that  the 
suburbs  outside  the  walls  must  have  been  very  limited,  indeed 
— as  the  place  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  with  the  remains 
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of  large  religious  buildings,  which  would  have  loft  but  littlo 
room  for  any  private  dwellings.  I  am  therefore  quite  satisfied 
that  the  eity  has  been  mistaken  for  the  palace ;  and  this 
mistake  is  sufficient  to  show  how  utterly  ruined  this  onco 
famous  city  must  have  been  at  so  distant  a  period  as  the  7th 
centuiy,  when  the  place  was  visited  by  Hwea  Thsang.  As  Fa 
Hian  describes  the  population  as  alr^idy  very  inconsiderable 
in  A.  D.  400,  whUe  the  Ceylonese  annals*  speak  of  Khird- 
dhdra.  King  of  Saicatthijmra,  between  A.  D.  275  and  802, 
the  great  decline  of  Srd,vasti  must  have  taken  place  during 
the  fourth  century,  and  we  may,  perhaps,  not  be  fer  wrong  in 
connecting  it  witii  the  fall  of  Uie  Gupta  Dynasty  In  A.  D. 
319. 

Srdvasti  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Baja  Srdvasta,  the 
son  of  Yuvandstm  of  the  Solar  race,  and  the  tenth  in  descent 
from  Surya  himself.  Its  foundation  therefore  reaches  to  the 
fabulous  ages  of  Indian  History,  long  anterior  to  Rama. 
During  this  early  period  it  most  probably  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ayodhya,  as  the  Yayu  Furdna  assigns  it  to  Lava, 
the  son  of  Rama.  When  Srdvasti  next  appears  in  history, 
in  the  time  of  Buddha  it  was  the  capital  of  King  Frasenajit, 
the  son  of  Maha  Kosala.  The  King  became  a  convert  to 
the  new  faith,  and  durii^  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  the 
firm  friend  and  protector  of  Buddha.  But  his  son  Viradhaka 
hated  the  race  of  S&kyas,  and  his  invasion  of  their  country 
and  subsequent  massacre  of  500  Sdkya  maidens,  who  had 
been  selected  for  his  harem,  brought  forth  the  fainous  pre- 
diction of  Buddha,  that  within  seven  days  the  King  would 
be  consumed  by  fire.  As  the  story  has  been  preserved  l>y 
Buddhists,  the  prediction  was  of  course  fulfilled,  and  upwards 
of  eleven  centuries  afterwards  the  tank  in  which  the  King 
had  sought  to  avoid  the  flames  was  pointed  out  to  the  cre- 
dulous Hwen  Thsang. 

Wo  hear  nothing  more  of  Sr^vasti  until  one  century  after 
Kanishka,  or  five  centuries  after  Buddha,  when,  according 
to  Hwcn  Thsang,  Vikramaditya,  King  of  Srdvasti,  became 
a  persecutor  of  Buddhists,  and  the  famous  Manorliita, 
author  of  the  Vibhdsha  S&stra,  being  worsted  in  argument 
by  the  Brahmans,  put  himself  to  death.!    During  the  reign 
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of  his  successor,  whoso  name  is  not  given,  the  Brahmans, 
were  overcome  by  Fasuhandhu,  the  eminent  disciple  of 
Manorhita.  The  probable  date  of  these  two  Kings  may  bo 
set  down  as  ranging  from  A.  D.  79  to  120.  For  the  next  two 
centuries  SrdvasH  would  seem  to  have  been  under  the  rule 
of  its  own  Kings,  as  we  find  KhirAdhdra  and  his  nephews 
mentioned  as  Kajas  between  A.  D.  275  and  319.  Bat 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  during  the  whole  of  this  time 
Srftvasti  was  only  a  dependent^  of  the  powerful  Gupta  Dynasty 
of  Magadha,  as  the  neighbouring  city  of  S^keta  is  specially 
said  to  have  belonged  to  them.  "  Princes  of  the  Gupta  race, 
says  the  Vayu  Pur&na,  "  will  possess  all  those  countries, — 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  Pray&ga,  and  S&keta,  and  Maga- 
dha.*'*  From  this  time  Srdvasti  gradually  declined.  In 
A.  D.  400  it  contained  only  200  familcs,  in  A.  D.  632  it  was 
completely  deserted^  and  at  the  present  day  the  whole  area 
of  the  city,  excepting  only  a  few  clearances  near  the  gateways, 
is  a  mass  of  almost  impenetrable  jaagal. 

Before  attempting  to  identify  the  existing  remains  of 
Sdhet-Mdhet  with  the  famous  monuments  of  Sr^vasti,  it 
will  be  as  well  to  compare  and  reconcile  the  few  discrepant 
statements  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  so  that  the  description  of 
the  holy  places  may  not  be  interrupted  by  discussion.  Of 
these  discrepancies,  perhaps  the  most  notable  is  the  difference 
in  the  name  of  the  city  itself,  which  Fa  Hian  gives  as  She-wei, 
while  Hwen  Thsang  writes  it,  as  correctly  as  it  is  possible  to 
do  in  Chinese  syllables,  She-lo-fa-ai-ti,  or  Srdvasti.  But 
this  difference  is  more  apparent  than  real,  as  there  can  bo 
little  doubt  that  She-toei  is  only  a  slight  alteration  of  the 
abbreviated  Pali  form  of  Seioet  for  Sdwatthi^  which  is  found 
in  most  of  the  Ceylonese  books.  Similarly  the  modem  name 
of  Sdhet  is  evidently  only  a  variation  of  the  Pali  Sdwet. 
The  other  name  of  Mahet  I  am  unable  to  explain,  but  it  is 
perhaps  only  the  usual  rhyming  addition  of  which  the 
Hindus  are  so  fond,  as  in  ulta-pulta,  or  "  topsy-turvey," 
which  many  of  the  people  say  is  the  true  meaning  of  Sdhet- 
Mdhet,  in  allusion  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  whole  place. 
But  some  say  that  the  name  was  originally  Set-met,  and  as 
this  form  soems  to  be  only  a  corruption  of  Setoet,  it  is  pro- 
bablo   that    Saket-Mahet,    or  Sdhet-Mdhet    is    simply    a 


•  U.  U.  Wilwu's  Vialmu  Poriiiio,  p.  47a,  notu. 
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lengthened  pronunciation  of  Set-met.  One  man  alone,  and 
he,  Strang  to  say,  was  the  Musulmin  in  charge  of  the  tomb 
of  Pir-Bardna  close  to  the  ruined  city,  affirmed  that  the 
true  name  was  Sdcitri,  which  is  so  close  to  the  correct  Fall 
form  of  Satoatthi  as  to  leave  hut?  little  doubt  that  it  preserves 
the  original  name  of  the  place. 

The  next  point  of  difference  is  the  distance  of  the  cele- 
brated monastery  of  Jetavana  from  the  soutli  gate  of  the 
city.  According  to  Fa  Hian  this  was  1,200  paces,  or  about 
half  a  mile,  which  is  increased  by  Hwen  Thsang  to  6  or  6  K, 
or  nearly  one  mile.  But  as  the  only  mass  of  ruins  which 
can  possibly  be  identified  with  the  Jetavana  is  exactly  half  a 
mile  from  the  nearest  opening  in  the  south  rampart  of  tlie  old 
city,  there  is  clearly  some  mistake  in  the  distonce  given  by 
Hwen  Thsang,  unless  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  approached 
the  monastery  by  a  somewhat  longer  route  through  the 
multitude  of  holy  places,  of  which  the  remains  still  exist  to 
the  east  of  the  Jetavana  ruins.  By  this  route  the  distance 
would  be  increased  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  or  4^  U,  whicli 
is  sufficiently  close  to  the  number  given  by  Hwen  Thsang. 

Both  pilgrims  begin  their  account  of  Srdvasfi  at  the 
old  palace  of  King  FrasenaJUa,  and  as  both,  after  describing 
the  surrounding  buildings  leave  the  city  by  the  south  gate,  it 
is  certain  that  the  palace  was  inside  the  city.  Its  exact  posi- 
tion I  was  unable  to  determine,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
interior  is  covered  with  dense  jangal ;  but  as  the  cast  half  is 
comparatively  clear,  and  the  jangal  low,  I  was  able  to  satisfy 
myself  that  no  large  building  had  ever  existed  in  tliis  par^ 
and  consequently  that  the  place  must  have  been  in  the  west 
half  of  the  city.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  two  stupas  of  Sudatta  and  the  Anguli-millyas, 
which  Hwen  Thsang  places  to  the  east  of  the  palace ;  for  as 
the  only  existing  mounds  that  can  be  identified  with  these 
stupas  are  near  the  middle  of  the  river  face  of  the  city,  the 
palace  must  have  been  to  the  west  of  them,  and  therefore  in 
the  west  half  of  the  city. 

The  two  principal  places  inside  the  city,  which  are  men- 
tioned by  both  pilgrims  as  being  to  the  east  of  the  palace, 
were  the  dwelling-house  and  stupa  of  Sudatta,  the  builder 
of  the  Jetavana,  and  the  great  stupa  of  the  Anguli-nidhjas. 
Tliese  stupas  I  have  already  identified  with  the  two  existing 
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mounds  near  the  middle  of  the  river  face  of  the  ramparts. 
The  smaller  one,  which  is  ahout  25  feet  in  height,  correBponds 
with  the  stitpa  of  Sudatta,  and  the  larger  one,  which  is  35 
feet  in  height,  with  the  other  stupa,  which  is  particularly 
stated  to  have  been  a  lai^er  one.  The  Anguli-rndXyas  were 
the  followers  of  a  particular  sect  which  was  established  by  a 
converted  brigand  who  had  received  the  name  of  Anguli-mdla 
or  "  finger  garland,"  from  his  practice  of  cutting  oif  the 
fingers  of  his  victims  to  form  a  garland  which  he  wore 
round  bis  neck. 

On  leaving  the  city  by  the  south  gate,  both  pilgrims  went 
at  once  to  the  eastern  gate  of  the  great  monastery  of  Jetavana, 
which  was  one  of  the  eight  most  celebrated  Buddhist  build- 
dings  in  India.  •  It  was  erected  during  the  life-timo  of 
Buddha  by  Sudatta,  the  minister  of  King  Frasenajita,  and 
it  received  its  name  of  Jetavana,  or  "  Jeta's  garden,"  because 
the  garden  in  which  it  was  built  had  been  purchased  from 
Prince  Jeta.  The  story  of  the  building  is  given  by  Hardy 
&omtheGeyIoncseannak.t  According  to  them  the  Prince, 
who  was  unwilling  to  part  with  his  garden,  demanded  as  its 
priceas  many  gold  maaurans  aa  would  cover  it,  which  Sudatta 
at  once  promised.  When  the  garden  was  cleared,  and  all  the 
trees,  except  Sandal  and  Mango,  were  cut  down,  the  money 
was  brought  and  spread  out  over  the  ground  until  the  whole 
was  covered,  when  the  sum  was  found  to  be  18  kotia,  or  180 
millions  of  nmaurans.  The  garden  in  said  to  have  been  1,000 
cubits  in  length  and  the  same  in  breadth,  or  4i,000  cubits  in 
circuit.  Ex^vagant  as  the  sum  may  seem,  it  is  still  too 
small  to  have  covered  the  garden,  if  we  are  to  take  Mr. 
Hardy's  cubits  at  18  inches,  as  each  maauran  would  be  one 
inch  and  eight-tenths  in  length  and  breadth,  which  is  about 
three  times  the  size  of  the  old  Indian  silver  coins.  Unfortu- 
nately the  dimensions  of  the  Jetavana  are  not  stated  either 
by  Fa  Hian  or  Hwen  Thsang ;  but  the  rained  mound  of  the 
monastery  still  exists,  and  its  dimensions  do  not  exceed  1,000 
feet  in  length  by  700  feet  in  breadth.    Now,  it  is  curious 

•  In  Ramumt'B  tninfllatioiioflFii  HUn'B  travels,  it  is  stated  that  "UiB  town  hiu  two  gates, — 
one  facing  the  east,  and  the  otber  the  north."  As  the  south  gate  a  lneDt[i>ned  by  Loth 
pilgrimB,  it  wh  certain  that  this  statement  mu  eironeouB.  Hr.  BeiiJ'B  more  acciiiaUi  tntna- 
latioQ  ahowB  that  the  two  gat«e  thiu  described  belong  to  the  Vibora  and  not  to  the  city. 
The  position  of  the  north  gate  is  distinctly  indicated  by  a  doprosdon  in  tho  centre  of  that 
Bide. 

t  Hardy,  "Manual  of  Buddhism,"  p.  21G. 
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that  these  numbers  give  an  area  which  is  only  one-third  of 
the  size  of  that  recorded  in  the  Ceylonese  annals,  and  which 
therefore  would  bo  exactly  covered  by  180  millions  of  old 
Indian  silver  coins,  allowing  rather  more  than  half  an  inch 
for  tho  length  and  breadth  of  each  coin.  The  amount  said 
to  have  been  paid  for  the  garden  is  of  course  only  the  usual 
oxtravagant  style  of  Indian  exaggeration,  for  the  sum  of  18 
kotis,  oven  if  taken  at  tho  lowest  value  of  gold  as  ten  times 
that  of  silver,  would  bo  equal  to  45  krors  of  rupees,  or  45 
millions  sterling. 

The  Jetavana  is  described  in  the  Ceyloncse  annals  as 
consisting  of  a  central  vihdr,  or  temple,  with  surrounding 
houses  for  priests,  rooms  for  day  and  night,  an  ambulatory, 
tanks,  and  gardens  of  fruit  and  flower  trees,  and  around  the 
whole  a  wall  18  cubits  in  height.  According  to  this  descrip- 
tion the  Jetavatia  must  have  included  not  only  the  great 
ruined  mound  now  called  Jogmi-baria,  but  all  the  ruins  to 
the  east  and  north  of  it,  unless  it  extended  to  the  westward, 
wh(sre  there  are  no  remains  at  present  existing.  But  as  I  can 
show  that  most  of  the  ruins  to  the  east  correspond  with  the 
descriptions  which  Fa  HJan  and  Hwen  Thsang  have  given  of 
many  of  the  holy  places  outside  the  Jetavana,  it  is  certain 
that  the  original  monastery  must  have  been  confined  to  the 
JoginUbaria  only,  and  that  the  other  buildings,  with  the 
tenks  and  gardens,  were  outside  the  walls  of  t\\6  Jetavana 
itself,  although  it  is  most  probable  that  many  of  them  were 
connected  together  by  different  enclosing  walls.  When  the 
Jetavana  was  completed  by  Sudatta,  the  Prince  Jeta  expended 
the  whole  of  his  purchase-money  in  adding  a  palace,  sevoa 
storeys  in  height,  to  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  garden. 
It  is  probably  to  these  palaces  that  Fa  Hian  refers  when  ho 
states  that  "  the  temple  of  iSki-hwtm"  (read  Shi-to-kwan,  or 
Jetavana)  "had  originally  seven  storeys.  Canopies  and 
streamers  were  hung  up,  flowers  were  scattered,  perfuines 
burned,  lanterns  supplied  the  place  of  day,  and  even  in  day 
time  were  never  extinguished.  A  rat  having  taken  into  its 
mouth  the  wick  of  one  of  these  lanterns,  set  fire  to  tho 
flags  and  to  the  drapery  of  the  pavilions,  and  the  seven. 
storeys  of  the  temple  were  utterly  consumed."  This  occurred 
some  time  before  A.  D.  400,  as  Fa  Hian  adds  that  **  tbey 
re-constructed  the  temple,  and  when  they  had  completed  tho 
second  storey,  tlicy  installed  the  statue  in  its  former  place." 
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From  this  account  I  infer,  though  somewhat  doubtfully, 
that  the  new  temple  was  not  more  than  two  storeys  in  height. 
I  conclude  also  that  the  place  was  already  on  the  decline,  as 
a  little  more  than  two  centuries  later,  when  vifflted  by  Hwen 
Thsang,  it  was  found  utterly  ruined  and  deserted. 

The  great  mound  of  ruins,  which  I  jaropose  to  identify 
with  the  Jetavana,  is  situated  jvst  half  a  mile  distant  from 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  old  city.  It  is  rectangular  in 
form,  being  1,000  feet  long  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
and  700  feet  broad.  It  is  worth  noting,  as  it  is  most  pro- 
bably not  accideatal,  that  the  central  line  of  the  rectangle 
falls  upon  a  lofty  mound,  inside  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
city  called  Sobhndth,  which  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Jain  hierarchs.  The  shape  of  the  monastery  is  defined  by  a 
gentle  rise  all  round  the  edge  of  the  mound,  which  I  take  to 
represent  the  rains  of  the  monks*  cells  that  once  formed  the 
surrounding  walls  of  the  enclosure.  The  highest  part,  which 
is  the  south  side,  is  not  more  than  12  feet  above  the  neigh- 
bouring ground,  while  the  other  sides  are  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  feet.  But  the  whole  area  was  so  thiddy  covered 
with  jangal,  that  I  found  it  difficult  to  take  even  a  few 
measurements.  During  my  stay  at  S&het  I  cut  pathways  to 
all  the  ruined  eminences  witMn  the  enclosure,  and  after 
clearing  the  Jangal  around  them,  I  began  an  excavation  in 
each  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  original  building.  With 
the  largest  mound,  which  was  near  the  south  end  of  the 
central  Une  of  the  enclosure,  I  was  unsuccessful.  It  was 
15  feet  in  height,  and  looked  the  most  promising  of  all ;  but  I 
found  nothing  but  earth  and  broken  bricks,  sdthough  I  was 
assured  by  the  peoj^e  that  numbers  of  large  bricks  had  been 
carried  away  from  it  at  different  times.  Both  from  its  size 
and  position,  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  this  mound  as  the 
remains  of  Uie  original  temple  of  the  Jetavana.  In  a  lower 
mound,  close  by  to  the  west,  my  excavations  disclosed  the 
walls  of  a  small  temple,  not  quite  6^  feet  square  inside,  with 
a  doorway  to  tbo  north,  and  the  remains  of  a  semi-circular 
brick  pedestal  against  the  south  wall.  The  walls  were  up- 
wards of  three  feet  thick,  but  the  whole  building  was  only 
a  little  more  than  13  feet  square,  from  which,  taking 
the  iUtitudc  at  three  and  a  half  times  the  side,  I  con- 
clude that  the  temple  could  not  have  exceeded  4i6  feet  in 
height. 
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Near  this  temple  there  are  three  hrick  wells ;  the  latest 
to  the  north  is  octagonal,  above  with  a  side  of  4^  feet,  and 
circular  below  at  a  depth  of  12  feet.  The  second,  to  the 
south  which  is  circular,  is  only  3^  feet  in  diameter ;  and  the 
third,  still  farther  to  the  south,  is  also  circular,  with  a  dia- 
meter of  6f  feet.  It  is  curious  that  all  these  wells,  which 
are  the  only  ones  known  to  the  people,  are  in  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  enclosure. 

A  third  mound  near  the  north  end  of  the  central  line' 
of  the  enclosure  gave  promise  of  a  better  result  than  the 
others,  as  a  previous  excavation  had  disclosed  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  colossal  figure,  which  from  its  curly  hair  and 
long  split  ears  I  knew  to  be  that  of  Buddha.    I  was  assured, 
however,  that  the  Jains,  who  come  annually  to  Sahet  in 
great  numbers  during  the  months  of  M&gh  and  BaisSkh, 
look  upon  the  statue  as  belonging  to  themselves.    But  my 
experience  having  taught  me  that  Jains  are  no  more  parti- 
cular than  Brahmans  as  to  the  figures  that  they  worship,  I 
began  to  dig  in  the  certain  expectation  of  finding  a  very  old 
Buddhist  statue,  and  with  a  strong  hope  of  discovering  some 
inscription  on  its  pedestal  that  might,  perhaps,  be  of  value  in 
determining  the  name   and  probable  date  of   these   long 
deserted  ruins.    After  a  few  hours'  work  the  four  walls  of 
the  temple  were  brought  to  light,  and  the  figure  was  seen  to 
be  leaning  against  the  back  wall.    The  interior  was  only  7|^ 
feet  square,  but  the  walls  were  upwards  of  4  feet  thick,  with 
a  projection  of  6  inches  in  the  middle  of  each  face.     The 
front  wall  to  the  east  was  thicker  than  the  rest  by  one  foot, 
which  was  the  breadth  of  the  jamb  of  the  doorway.     The 
extreme  outside  dimensions  were  19  feet  by  18  feet,  which 
would  give  a  probable  height  of  between  60  and  70  feet. 
As  the  excavation  proceeded  it  was  seen  that  the  statue  was 
a  standing  figure  which  had  been  broken  off  a  few   iaclics 
above  the  ancles  by  the  fall  of  the  temple.    After  the  figure 
was  removed  with  much  difficulty  on  account  of  its  great 
weight,  and  the  floor  of  the  temple  had  been  cleared,  it  was 
seen  that  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  was  stiU  standing  erect 
in  its  original  position.    The  floor  was  paved  with,    large 
stones,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  pedestal  there  was  a 

■  BkU's  Fa  Hion,  c  XX,  p.  79.— As  the  "  chapel"  of  tbe  Jetavaaa  ia  aud  to  liave  been 
placed  "  in  the  eiaot  centre  of  it,"  I  think  th»t  Uiih  tenii>le  must  be  the  tmnous  Vihara  i£ 
Sudjtta.    In  tbe  plan  of  the  ruina  the  Jetavaus  la  marked  with  tbe  letter  F. 
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long  flat  slab  3f  feet  by  1^  foot,  with  a  pak  of  holTQW  foot- 
marks in  the  centre  and  two  sunken  panels  on  each  side.  At 
the  iKick  of  the  incised  feet  towards  me  pedestal  there  was  a 
rough  hollow,  3^  feet  long  by  4  inches  broad,  which,  judging 
from  what  I  have  seen  in  Butma,  must  once  have  held  a  long 
stone  or  metal  frame  for  the  reception  of  lights  in  front  of 
the  statue.  But  all  this  arrangement  was  certainly  of  later 
date  than  the  statue  itself,  for  on  opening  up  the  floor  It  was 
found  that  the  Buddha-pad  ^b  concealed  the  lower  two 
lines  of  an  inscription,  which  fortunately  had  been  thus 
preserved  from  injuty,  while  the  third  or  uppermost  line  had 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

The  statue  is  a  colossal  standing  figure  of  Buddha  the 
Teacher,  7  feet  4  inches  in  height.  His  left  hand  rests 
on  his  hip,  and  his  right  hand  is  raised  in  the  act  of  teach- 
ing. The  right  shoulder  is  bare  as  in  all  Buddhist  figures, 
and  there  is  the  usual  aureole  or  nimbus  round  the  head ; 
close  to  the  neck  there  are  two  small  holes  cut  through 
the  nimbus  which,  being  larger  in  front  than  behind,  were 
eridently  intended  for  metal  cramps  to  fix  the  statue  to  the 
wall.  Unfortunately  the  head  ia  broken,  as  well- as  both 
arms,  but  the  body  of  the  figure  is  uninjured.  The  attitude 
is  stiff  and  restrained,  the  two  feet  being  exactly  in  the  same 
position  and  somewhat  too  far  apart.  The  statue  is  of  spotted 
red  sandstone,  such  as  is  foimd  in  the  quarries  near  Mathura 
and  Fatehpur  Sikri ;  and  as  we  know  from  recent  discoveries 
that  the  sculptor's  art  was  in  a  very  flourishing  state  at 
Mathura  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christitoi  era,  I 
feel  satisfied  Uiat  the  Srdnaeti  colossus  must  hare  been 
brought  from  that  city.  The  inscription  is  imperfect  at  tho 
beginning  just  where  it  must  have  contained  the  date.  It 
now  opens  with  the  figure  10  and  some  unit  of  the  Gupta 
numerals,  which  must  be  the  day  of  the  month,  and  then 
foUow  the  words  et<^e  pwnwaye)  which  Professor  Dowson 
thinks  must  mean,  "  on  this  notable  occasion,"  or  some  equi- 
yaleut  expression.*  Then  come  the  names  of  the  donors 
of  the  statue,  three  mendicant  monks,  named  Pushpa,  Siddhya- 
Mihira,  and  Bala-TrepUaka ;  next  follow  the  title  of 
Boddhuaiwa,  the  name  of  the  place,  Srdvaati,  and  the  name 
of  Buddha  as  Bhagavata.    The  inscription  closes  with  tho 


'  Bengal  Asiatic  Sodety's  Journal,  1863,  p.  427. 
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statement  that  the  statue  is  the  *'  accepted  gift  of  the  Sarvar- 
tidina  teachers  of  the  Kosamba  faall."*     Judging  from  the 
old  shapes  of  some  of  the  letters  in  this  record,  the  age  of 
the  statue  vaay  be  fixed  with  some  certain^  as  not  later 
than  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.    The  characters  are 
exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Mathura  inscriptions,  which, 
without  doubt,  belong  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  Christiau 
era,  and  as  the  Sr&vasti  statue  was  in  all  probability  executed 
at  MJEithura,  thecorrespondenoe  of  the  lapidarycbaracters  shows 
that  the  iDscriptions  must  belong  to  the  same  period.    As  there 
is  no  mention  of  this  statue  in  Fa  Hian's  narrative,  I  con- 
clude that  the  temple  in  which  it  stood  must  have  fallen 
down  in  the  great  conflagration  which  destroyed   the   seven- 
storyed  parilions.    But  the  account  of  Fa  Hian  is  not  very 
intaLligible.    He  states  that  the  original   image    of  Buddha 
was  "  the  head  of  an  ox  carved  in  sandal-wood ;  "  that  on 
Buddha's  approach  the  statue  "  rose  and  went  to  meet  him," 
and  that  when  Buddha  said  "return  and  be  seated,"  the 
statue  "  returned  and  sat  down."    The  origin  of  this  rather 
puzzling  account  must,   I  believe,   be  traced  to  a  mistake, 
either  of  Fa  Hian  himself,  or  of  his  translator.   In   Sanskrit 
Oosiraha  or  "  Bull's  head"  is  the  name  of  the  most  firagrant 
kind  of  sandal-wood,  and  as  we  know  that  the  £Eiinous   early 
statue  of  Buddha  at  Koszmihi  was  made  of  this  very  wood, 
it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  earliest  statue  at    Sidvasti 
may  have  been  made  of  the  same  material.    As  this  is  the 
only  figmre  of  Buddha  noticed  by  Fa  Hian,  I  infer   that  the 
colossal  stone  figure  which  I  discovered  must  have  been 
buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  its  own  temple  some  time  before 
A.  D.  4/1)0,  and  most  probably,  therefore,  during   the    great 
fire  which  destroyed  the  whole  monastery.     It  was  concealed 
also  at  the  time  of  Hwen  Thsang's  visit  in  A.  B.    632,   as 
he  specially  mentions  that  the  only  temple  then  standing 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  monastery  was  a  small  brick    house 
containing  a  statue  of  Buddha  in  sandal-wood.    The   statue 
now  discovered  was  therefore  not  visible  in  his  time. 

Both  pilgrims  entered  the  garden  of  the  monasteiy 
by  the  east  side,  and  although  I  was  unable  to  find  any  cer- 
tain trace  of  an  opening,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  thero  must 
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have  been  a  gate  to  the  east,  as  all  the  existing  ruins  are  on 
titat  side.  On  issuing  from  the  gate  the  first  monuments 
noticed  by  both  pilgrims  are  two  lofty  stone  pillars,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  r^.  Hwen  Thsang  says  that  they  had 
been  erected  by  Asoka,  that  they  were  70  feet  high,  azid  that 
the  left  column  was  crowned  by  a  cupola  or  dome,  and  the 
other  by  an  elephant.  But  Fa  Hian,  on  the  contrary,  des- 
cribes these  figures  as  a  wheel  and  an  ox.  I  feel  satisfied 
that  Fa  Kian  is  right  as  to  the  first,  as  the  wheel  is  fre- 
quently represented  in  the  Sanchi  sculptures  as  crowning 
the  capitals  of  columns,  and  we  know  that  it  was  also  used 
as  a  type  of  Buddha  himself  as  the  Chakravartti  Kaja,  or 
King  who  "  turned  the  wheel"  of  the  law,  or,  in  other  words, 
who  made  religion  advance.  With  regard  to  the  animal 
that  crowned  the  other  pillar  I  am  unable  to  ofier  any  remark, 
except  the  obvioos  explanation  that  the  trunk  of  the  elephant 
must  have  been  broken  off  before  the  time  of  Fa  Hian,  other- 
wise it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  he  could  hare  mistaken 
the  figure  for  that  of  an  ox.  But  this  discrepancy  in  the 
accounts  of  the  two  pUgrima  is  the  best  argument  that  I  can 
offer  for  the  mistake  which  I  believe  them  both  to  have  made 
regarding  the  animal  that  crowned  the  Sankisa  pillar.* 
There  are  no  remains  of  these  pillars,  but  there  are  two  slight 
eminences  only  300  feet  distant  from  the  monastery  which 
may  have  been  the  basements '  on  which  the  pillars  stood, 
as  the  pathway  leading  to  the  ruined  mound  on  the  east  side 
runs  between  them. 

To  the  north-east  of  the  monastery  of  Jetavana,  and 
therefore  to  the  north  of  the  pillars,  there  was  a  stv^a  bmlt 
on  the  spot  where  Buddha  had  washed  the  hands  and  feet 
of  a  sick  monk  and  had  cured  his  sickness.  The  remains 
of  this  atupa  still  exist  in  a  mass  of  solid  brick-work,  to  the 
north  of  the  presumed  piUor  basements,  and  at  a  distance  of 
550  feet  &om  the  Jetavana  monastery.  This  ruined  3nass, 
which  is  24J  feet  in  height,  is  built  entirely  of  large  bricks, 
24  by  10  by  3^  inches,  which  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  anti- 
quity. I  made  an  excavation  &om  the  top,  to  a  depth  of 
20  feet,  without  any  result  save  the  verification  of  the  lact 
that  the  ruin  was  a  mass  of  solid  briok-wwk.t 

•  See  anU  pp.   270-277.     The  suppOMa  aitei  sA.    Uieee  pillan  wo  nuAcd  00.  in 
tha  plan. 

t  The  Hits  of  thii  itupa  U  m>Aed  H.  in  the  plan. 
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To  the  east  of  the  monastery,  at  a  dietance  of  100  paces, 
or  250  feet,  there  was  a  large  deep  trench,  which  was  said 
to  he  the  spot  where  the  earth  had  opened  and  engulfed 
Depadaita,  the  cousin  and  implaeahle  enemy  of  Buddha. 
Fa  Hian  calls  the  distance  only  70  paces,  or  less  than  200 
feet,  in  a  northerly  direction  Irom  the  ^ist  gate  of  the  monas- 
tery. But  as  the  two  pillars  and  the  slupa,  which  have  juat 
heen  described,  stood  in  the  very  position  here  indicated  by 
Ea  Hian,  it  is  certain  that  we  must  read  "  southerly."  The 
accuracy  of  this  correction  is  confirmed  by  the  existence  of 
a  large  deep  tank  within  200  feet  of  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  ruined  monastery,  called  Bhuldium.  This  tank  is 
60O  feet  long  and  260  feet  broad,  and  is  now  filled  with 
water.  Close  by,  on  the  south  side,  there  was  another  great 
hollow,  in  which  it  w^  said  that  the  mendicant  monk  Kukdli, 
a  disciple  of  Deradatta,  had  been  swallowed  up  alive  for 
calumniating  Buddha.  This  is  represented  by  the  Lanibdha 
Tdl,  a  long  narrow  tank  only  200  feet  to  the  south  of  the 
Devadatta  gulf.  The  third  great  fissure  or  hollow  is  des- 
cribed by  Hwen  Thsang  as  being  at  800  paces,  or  2,000  feet, 
to  the  south  of  the  second.  According  to  the  legend  this 
was  the  spot  in  which  a  Brahmani  girl,  named  Chwnchd, 
had  been  engulfed  alive  for  falsely  accusing  Buddha  of  incon- 
tinence. This  Ckanchd  gulf  is  represented  by  a  nameless 
deep  tank,  600  feet  long  by  400  feet  broad,  which  lies  2,200 
feet  to  the  south  of  the  Kukili  gulf.  The  exact  corre- 
spondence of  position  of  these  three  tanks  with  the  three 
great  fissures  or  gulfs  of  the  Buddhist  legends  offers  a  rery 
strong  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  identification  of 
the  Jogmi-baria  mound  with  tiie  great  Jetavana  monastery.* 

The  pilgrims  next  describe  a  pair  of  temples  of  tho 
same  dimensions,  of  which  one  was  situated  to  the  east 
and  the  other  to  the  west  of  the  road,  which  should  there- 
fore be  the  main  road  that  led  &om  the  city  towarcU  the 
sout^.  Hwen  Thsang  saya  that  the  first  temple  was  only 
70  paces  to  the  east  of  the  monastery,  while  Ea  Hian  places 
it  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eastern  gate,  but  towards 
the  n<^h.  The  position  of  these  temples  is  doubtful,  as 
I  was  unable  to  discover  any  remains  in  the  immediate 
vicinity    of    the    monastery    that    corresponded    with    tho 

*  Tlusa  Uaku  ore  marked  F,  Q,  and  B  in  the  plan. 
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description.  There  are,  however,  in  another  position  the 
remains  of  two  temples  which  answer  the  desmption  so 
accurately  as  to  leave  hut  little  douht  that  they  must  be  the 
huildings  in  question.  The  first,  or  west  temple  is  described 
by  both  pilgrims  as  containing  a  seated  figure  of  Buddha, 
while  the  second  or  east  temple  belonged  to  the  Brahmana. 
Both  were  60  feet  In  height,  and  the  Brahmiuical  temple  was 
called  the  "  shadow-covered,"  because,  as  the  credulous  Bud- 
dhists asserted,  it  was  covered  by  the  shadow  of  the  Buddhist 
temple  when  the  sun  was  in  the  west,  while  its  own  shadow, 
when  the  sun  was  in  the  east,  never  covered  the  Buddhist 
temple,  but  was  always  "  defiected  to  the  north."  Now,  the 
two  ruins  which  I  would  identify  with  these  temples  are 
situated  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  road  leading  firom  the 
city,  and  due  east  and  west  &om  each  other.*  They  corre- 
spond, therefore,  exactly  as  to  the  relative  position  with  each 
other ;  but  instead  of  being  only  70  paces,  or  175  feet,  irom 
the  monastery,  the  nearest  is  nearly  700  feet  &om  the  great 
mound  of  ruins.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  tiiat  the 
surrounding  walls  of  the  monastery  may  have  extended  as 
far  as  the  two  stone  pillars  on  the  east,  in  which  case  the 
nearest  temple  mound  would  be  within  250  feet  of  the  walls, 
and  the  whole  enclosure  would  then  very  nearly  correspond 
in  size  with  the  dimensions  recorded  in  the  Ceylonese  annals. 
As  this  increased  size  would  also  bring  two  tanks  within 
the  limits  of  the  monastery,  which,  according  to  the  Cingalese, 
were  actually  included  within  the  walls,  I  feel  inclined 
to  adopt  the  larger  measurement  of  1,000  cubits  side,  or 
4,000  cubits  circuit,  as  the  true  size  of  the  Great  Jetavana 
Monastery. 

To  the  north-west  of  the  monastery  Hwen  Thsang 
places  a  well  and  a  small  stupa,  which  marked  the  spot 
where  Maudgala-putra  tried  in  vain  to  unloose  the  girdle  of 
Sih'iputra.  As  the  distance  is  not  mentioned  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  attipa  was  close  by,  and  therefore  I  would 
identify  the  site  with  that  of  the  shrine  of  Pir-Bardna  in 
the  small  village  of  Husen  Jot,  which  is  witliin  700  feet 
of  the  north-west  comer  of  the  monastery.t  Near  the 
same  place  there  was  also  a  atupa  of  Asoka,  and  a  stone 

*  These  ntcs  nre  mitTked  %xaA  T  in  the  plan. 
\  Marked  E  in  the  plan. 
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pillar,  wMcb  the  King  bad  raised  to  note  tbe  spot  where 
Buddha  and  his  right-hand  disciple  S^putra  had  taken 
exercise  and  explained  the  law.  I  could  find  no  Izace  of 
any  of  these  moniimeHts,  and  I  conclude  that  the  stt^ias, 
as  usual,  must  have  furnished  matmfda  for  the  erection  of 
Pij'-Bardna's  shrine. 

The  situation  of  the  next-  holy  place,  which  both  pil> 
grims  call  the  "  Wood  of  the  Recovered  Eyes,"  is  fixed  at 
4  lit  0^  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  to  the  north-west  of  the  monas- 
tery.* This  position  is  now  r^resented  exactly  by  the  vilify 
of  Mdjgarh  Gulariya,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  largo  grove  of  trees.  Tlie  present  grove  is  said  to  have 
been  planted  only  two  generations  back,  but  tbe  trees  about 
the  village  itself  are  of  great  age,  and  the  name  of  Gtilariya 
points  to  some  remarkable  Qular  tree  as  more  ancient  than 
the  village  itself.  The  legend  attached  to  this  spot  is  suffi- 
ciently marvellous.  Five  hundred  brigands  having  been 
blinded  by  order  of  King  Prasenajita,  attracted  tbe  com- 
miseration of  Buddha,  who  restored  their  sight.  The  five 
hundred  men  who  bad  thus  recovered  their  eye-sight,  threw 
away  their  staves,  or,  according  to  Fa  Hian,  planted  them 
in  the  ground,  when  they  immediately  took  root,  and  grew 
to  be  a  large  grove,  which  was  called  the  "  Wood  of  the 
Kecovered  Eyes."  The  monks  of  Jetavana  were  in  the 
habit  of  repairing  to  this  grove  for  exercise  and  meditation, 
and  aU  the  spots  which  holy  Buddhists  had  made  famous 
by  their  meditations  were  marked  by  inscriptions  or  by 
stupas.  There  is  one  small  brick  mound  to  the  east  of  the 
grove,  but  I  could  find  no  trace  of  any  inscriptions,  although 
rewards  were  tiered  for  even  a  single  letter. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  great  monument  of  Srdvaati, 
the  celebrated  Purwdrdma,  or  "Eastern  Monastery,"  whicli 
was  built  by  the  lady  Visdkhd,  who  has  already  been  naen- 
tioned  in  my  account  of  S^ket,  or  Ayodhya.  Fa  Hian  places 
this  monument  at  6  or  7  li,  or  rather  more  than  a  nule,  to 
the  north-east  of  the  Jetavana.  But  this  bearing  is  certainly 
wrong,  as  it  would  carry  us  right  into  the  middle  of 
the  old  cily.    I  would  therefore  read  "  south-east,"  which 

*  Beal'H  Fa  Hisji,  p.  78,  nod  JuUen's  Hwea  Thsang,  II,,  308. — In  this  injUnce,  tli» 
Intter  pDgrim  has  omitted  to  givo  hU  usual  tranalitcmtion  of  tho  niunc  in  Cliincse  syUahlts. 
M.  Julien  pro)>usea  dpianetravana  ;  but  I  prefer  dpUikMvana,  or  dpldnthava»a,  wliioU  I 
think  ma;  bo  the  oriKiiiid  Duuc  uf  the  niijjhbouiiug  tunn  of  AlAauim  or  AniAana,  nbidi 
id  ualy  \^iix  milee  dutaut. 
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is  the  direction  of  a  very  lai^  mound,  called  Ora-jMr 
or  "  Basket-shakings,"  that  is  upwards  of  a  mile  from  the 
Jetavanai*  Hwen  Thsang  places  the  Vihard  and  stupa  of 
Visa.kh!i  at  more  than  4  li,  or  upwards  of  3,500  feet,  to  the 
east  of  the  "  shadow-covered  temple"  of  the  Brahmana. 
Now,  the  O'^a-jkdr  mound  is  just  4,000  feet  to  the  south-east 
of  the  ruine^  mound,  which  I  have  already  identified  with 
the  Brahminical  temple.  I  am  therefore  quite  satisfied  that 
it  is  the  remains  of  the  great  Vihdra  of  the  FurDvdrama,  or 
Eastern  Monastery.  Hwen  Thsang's  account  of  this  famous 
monastery  is  meagre;  his  whole  description  being  limited  to 
the  fact  that  "  in  this  place  Buddha  overcame  the  Brahmans 
and  received  an  invitation  from  a  lady  named  Visdkhd."  Fa 
Hian's  notice  is  equally  brief.  "We  must  therefore  turn  to 
the  Ceylonese  annals  for  an  account  of  the  lady  and  her 
works.t  According  to  them  Vis&khd.  was  the  daughter  of 
Dhananja,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  SdJieL  At  15  years  of 
age  she  was  married  to  Pumna-Vardhana,  the  son  of  Migdra,  a 
rich  merchant  of  Srdvaati,  and  from  that  time  her  whole  life 
was  spent  in  the  observance  of  the  religious  rites  of  Buddhism. 
She  was  the  means  of  converting  her  father-in-law  Migara, 
and  "  she  was  called  in  consequence"  Migdra-Mdtdtoi,  and 
became  the  mother  or  chief  of  the  Updsekawas,  or  female 
lay-disciples  of  Buddha.  Towards  the  end  of  her  career  she 
determined  to  sell  her  wedding  ornaments  to  obtain  funds  for 
the  erection  of  a  Vihdra,  "  but  there  was  no  one  in  Sewet 
who  had  wealth  enough  to  purchase  them."  She  therefore 
bought  a  garden  at  the  east  side  of  the  city,  and  expended 
immense  treasures  in  the  erection  of  a  VUiiira,  which  was 
called  Purvvdrdma,  or  the  Eastern  Monastery,  from  the  place 
in  which  it  stood." 

The  great  mound,  now  called  Ora-jhdr,  is  a  solid  mass 
of  earth  70  feet  in  height,  which  was  formerly  crowned  by  a 

•  Mr.  Bealtliinks  that  Fa  Hiania  probably  correct,  aa  the  tiameofi'urmJriinio  "would 
indicate  east  from  tha  dty." — Fa  Hiu,  page  IS,  I  have  Hurvejeii  thcxu  ruina,  and  bate  the 
plan  now  before  me,  and  I  con  only  repeat  that  Fa  Hian's  bearing  of  N.  E.  is  uadoubt- 
wUy  wrong,  an  6  or  7  li  to  the  north-east  would  place  the  Pun-rvnlina  in  the  midnt  of  the 
Itairti  Biver  (/'«!  norilt  of  Iht  dig.  1  take  the  name  of  Purmirdnui,  or  Ea.4terD  Monaetetj, 
tv  refer  tu  its  position,  with  regard  to  the  Jttavam  Mutiaatery,  from  which  the  Ora-jMr 
mound  lies  south-east  by  oast.  There  are  do  ruins  tn  the  east  of  the  old  city,  and  the 
J'urrrJrima  can  only  be  looked  for  somewhere  lietween  enit  and  south-cast  of  the  Jetivona. 
— Sft  Plate  No.  L.  I  have  now  coosidijred  the  wltole  subject  iiTer  again,  and  I  adhere  to  my 
first  identiRcntion.  The  mound  niarkcl  No.  6  would  anewor  the  reijuirementa  of  b->tli 
pilgi'inw  ;  but  it  is  very  low,  while  the  great  Om-j/i'-r  mound  Kcenia  much  more  likely  to  lie  the 
reuiitinaof  tlie  great  uwDaCLtecy  built  iiy  the  wu:^tUieiit  buly  in  the  land,— A^K  W  in  the  plan. 

t  Uirdy  "  Manual  of  budJliisin,"  p.  W7. 
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brick  temple.  Within  tlie  last  century  a  Mnsulm&n  &kir, 
who  had  lived  under  the  tiees  at  the  foot  of  the  mound>  was 
buried  in  a  tomb  on  the  very  top  of  it,  which  was  built  with 
the  bricks  of  the  ruin.  Some  years  later  his  Buccessor  was 
buried  beside  him,  and  their  two  tombs  at  present  preclude 
all  hope  of  making  any  excavation  from  the  top  of  the 
mound.  I  cleared  the  north  face  completely,  and  the  other 
three  faces  partially,  until  I  reached  the  paved  brick  flooring 
which  surrounded  the  original  Buddhist  temple,  at  a  height 
of  56  feet  above  the  ground.  The  wall  of  the  temple  on  the 
north  face  is  only  20  feet  long,  and,  although  I  &iled  to  reach 
the  other  two  corners  of  the  building,  I  was  satisfied  that  it 
must  have  been  square.  Its  height,  at  3^  times  its  side, 
would  not  therefore  have  been  more  than  70  feet,  but  as  its 
floor  is  55  feet  above  the  ground,  the  total  height  of  the 
temple  would  have  been  126  feet.  The  wall  of  the  north 
face  is  divided  into  four  panels  by  pilasters  six  inches  thick. 
The  bases  of  these  pilasters,  which  are  still  very  perfect,  are 
of  the  same  style  as  those  at  Chya  and  Bturagaon  in  Bih&r, 
and  of  Mftnikyila  and  Sh&h  Pheri  in  the  Fanjab.  The  style 
would  therefore  seem  to  be  one  that  was  peculiar  to  early 
Buddhism.  The  other  faces  of  the  temple  I  was  unable  to 
examine,  as  the  foundations  of  the  Muhammadan  tomb, 
which  are  only  2^  feet  above  the  broken  walls  of  the  temple, 
project  16  feet  beyond  its  east  and  west  faces.  TJnfortu- 
,  nately  the  doorway  of  the  temple  must  have  been  towards 
the  east,  as  there  are  traces  of  steps  at  several  places  down 
the  slope  of  that  side.  There  is  an  old  well  also  amongst 
the  trees  on  the  east  side  of  the  mound,  but  I  could  find  no 
traces  of  cloisters  for  the  resident  monks  who  ministered  at 
the  temple.  The  mound,  however,  is  stiU  surrounded  by  fine 
trees,  and  there  are  two  small  tanks  at  tbe  very  foot  of  it, 
which  would  of  course  have  been  included  within  the  lixoits 
of  the  monastery. 

The  stupa  mentioned  by  Hwen  Thsang  as  belonging  to 
the  I'urwdrdma  may  perhaps  be  represented  by  a  small 
ruined  mound  close  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Ora-jhdr. 
The  mound  is  only  8  feet  high,  but  an  excavation  'which 
I  made  to  the  depth  of  11  feet,  showed  it  to  be  made  of 
solid  bricks  of  large  size,  12  by  9  by  3  inches.  It  ia  4iO  feet 
in  diameter,  and  when  complete  with  its  pinnacle  it  xaust 
have  been  about  50  or  60  feet  in  height.    From  its  ricixuty 
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to  the  Purrrfir&ma  I  hare  little  doubt  thai  this  ib  the  atv^a 
which  Ftsdkhd  built  on  the  i^t  where  Buddha  had  overcome 
the  Brahmans  in  aifpuuent.* 

The  last  place  mentioiied  by  the  pilgrimB  is  the  spot 
where  King  Vimdhaha  halted  with  his  anny  to  converse 
with  Buddha,  and  out  of  respect  for  the  teacher  gave  up  his 
expedition  against  the  Sdkyas,  and  returned  to  his  capital. 
Hwen  Thsang  states  that  this  famous  spot  was  close  to  the 
monastery  of  Yis&kha  on  the  south  side,  while  Fa  Hian  says 
that  it  was  4  U,  or  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  to  the  80uth>west  of 
the  cify.  The  former  is  the  more  probable  position,  as  it  is 
to  the  south-east  and  on  the  high  road  to  Kapilanagara,  the 
capital  of  the  S&kyas.  Close  by  there  was  a  atupa  to  mark 
the  spot  where  600  S&kya  maidens  were  afterwards  massacred 
by  Virudhaka  for  refusmg  to  enter  his  harem.  Near  the 
atupa  there  was  a  dry  tank,  or  gulf,  in  which  Virudhaka  had 
been  swallowed  up.-f-  According  to  the  legend,  Buddha  had 
predicted  that  Virudhaka  would  be  destroyed  by  fire  within 
seven  days  after  the  massacre.  When  the  seventh  ^day 
arrived,  the  King,  accompanied  by  his  women,  proceed  gaUy 
to  a  large  tank  where  he  entered  a  boat,  and  was  row'ed  to  the 
middle  of  the  water.  But  flames  hurst  forth  from  the  waiters 
and  consumed  tlie  boat,  and  the  earth  opened  beneath  the 
tank,  and  Virudhaka  *'  fell  alive  into  hell."  The  only  large 
piece  of  water  that  I  could  find  is  a  nameless  tank  close  to 
the  south  side  of  Vis&kha's  temple,  and  therefore  in  the  very 
position  indicated  by  Hwen  Thsang  *,  but  there  are  no  exist- 
ing remains  near  it  that  could  be  indentified  with  the  stupa 
of  tbe  600  Sakya  maidens. 

The  monuments  of  Srdvasti  hitherto  described  by  the 
pilgrims  are  directly  connected  with  the  personal  history  of 
Buddha.  The  places  where  he  sat  and  walked,  where  he 
taught  his  law,  and  where  he  worsted  the  Brahmans  in  ail- 
ment, were  all  specially  holy  in  the  eyes  of  devout  Buddhists. 
But  these  sacred  monuments  formed  only  a  smaU  portion  of 
tlio  Buddhist  buildings  of  the  great  city  of  Sr&vasti,  where, 
according  to  Hwen  T&sang,  the  monuments  were  counted  by 
hundreds.     Fa  Hian,  however,  quotes  a  tradition  which 

•  Harked  X  in  Uw  plan. 
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limited  their  number  to  ninety-eight,  at  a  period  not  remote 
from  bis  own  time,  and  as  be  visited  the  place  nearly  two 
centuries  and  a  half  earlier  than  Hwen  Thsang,  when  most 
of  the  monasteries  were  in  ruins,  we  may  be  satisfied  that 
their  number  never  reached  one  hundred  even  at  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  Buddhism.  I  traced  the  ruins  of  nine 
monasteries  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  old 
city,  and  there  are  probably  as  many  more  within  a  range  of 
tvro  miles.  I  fouQd  also  the  foundations  of  at  least  ten 
temples  of  various  sizes,  but  they  were  all  in  too  ruinous  a 
state  to  be  of  any  interest.  But  when  I  remember  that  the 
Jetavana  itself,  as  well  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ninety- 
eight  monasteries  of  SrS-vasti,  were  in  complete  ruins  upwards 
pf  twelve  centuries  ago,  I  think  it  is  more  wonderful  that 
so  much  should  still  be  left  for  the  use  of  the  arcbseologist 
than  that  so  little  should  remain  of  all  the  magnificent  buildr 
ings  of  this  one  famous  city.  S&het  is  said  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  Eaja  Suhir-dal,  whose  ancestor  Kansa  Bhwaja  was 
reigning  in  the  time  of  the  Pdndus,  when  the  city  was  called 
Chandrikd-puri. 

XX.    TANDA,  OR  TADWA, 

From  SrSvasti  both  pilgrims  proceeded  to  visit  the  birtlii 
place  of  K&syapa  Buddha,  at  To-wai,  which  Fa  Hian  places 
at  50  li,  or  8y  miles  to  the  west,  Hwen  Thsang  does  not 
name  the  town,  but  be  states  that  it  was  about  60  li,  or  10 
miles,  to  the  north-west  of  Srivasti.*  The  bearing  and 
distance  point  to  the  village  of  Tadwa,  which  is  just  9  miles 
to  the  west  of  Sdhet-Mdhet.  Some  people  refer  this  nante  to 
Tanda,  because  for  the  last  hundred  years  the  Banj^ras  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  baiting,  or  of  making  their  I'anda,  at 
this  place.  But  the  people  themselves  spell  the  name  of 
their  village  Tddwa,  and  not  Tanda,  which  properly  means 
the  whole  venture  of  goods  belonging  to  a  party  of  Banjilras, 
but  which  is  also  applied  to  the  places  at  which  they  halt. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  the  name  of  Tadwa  may  possibly  refer 
to  the  old  name  of  To-woi  as  it  is  written  by  Fa.  Ilian. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
two  places,  as  Tadwa  is  a  vciy  old  site,  which  is  still  covered 

•  Ikal'3  I'a  UiaJi,  «,  XX,  p.  83  ;  and  JuUeu'a  Hwen  TUaaug,  II.,  3Uy. 
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with  brick  ruins.  According  to  tradition,  the  town  belonged 
to  Kaja  Suhir-dal,  after  whose  death  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Muhammadans,  and  remained  uninhabited  until  about  one 
hundred  years  ago,  when  a  Bairdgi,  named  Ajudkya  Das, 
established  himself  under  the  Banyan  tree  and  discovered 
the  female  figure  which  is  now  worshipped  as  Sita  Mdi.  The 
present  village  is  situated  amongst  brick  ruins  one-quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  road  leading  from  Akaona  to 
Babraich.  All  the  fields  around  are  strewn  with  broken 
bricks,  and  within  1,000  feet  of  the  village  to  the  north-west 
there  is  a  mound  of  brick  ruins  800  feet  long  from  east  to 
west,  and  300  feet  board.  Beyond  the  mound,  and  to  the 
north  of  the  village,  there  is  a  large  irregular  shaped  sheet 
of  water,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  called  Sita-Deva  Till. 
But  this  name  cannot  be  older  than  the  discovery  of  the 
statue  which  is  attributed  to  Sitd.. 

The  west  end  of  the  mass  of  ruins  is  very  low,  but  it  is 
covered  with  broken  walls  and  fine  trees,  and  was  therefore 
most  probably  the  site  of  the  monastic  establishment.  Tho 
general  height  of  the  east  end  is  16  feet  above  the  fields,  but 
rises  to  20  feet  at  the  south-west  comer.  At  this  point  tho 
mound  is  formed  of  soHd  brick-work,  which,  after  close 
examination,  I  discovered  to  be  the  remains  of  a  large 
slupa.  As  two  different  nieasurements  gave  a  diameter  of 
not  less  than  70  feet,  this  sittpa  must  have  been  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  in  the  feunous  Province  of  Vttara 
Kosala.  Hwca  Thsang  mentions  only  two  stupas  at  this 
place, — one  to  tho  south  of  the  town  being  buUt  on  the  spot 
where  Kdsyapa  Buddha  had  performed  his  meditations 
under  a  Banyan  tree,  and  the  other  to  the  north  of  the  town, 
containing  the  complete  body  of  Kdsyapa.  This  is  also  con- 
firmed by  its  size,  as  Fa  Hian  calls  this  stupa  a  great  one. 
The  slupa  on  the  mound  must  certainly  represent  the  latter 
monument,  because  the  tank  precludes  the  possibility  of  any 
other  having  existed  to  the  northward  of  it.  I  wished  very 
much  to  have  made  an  excavation  in  this  mound,  but  tho 
presence  of  a  lingam  of  Mahadeo  on  the  top  of  it,  which 
Vvith  Sila-Mdi  shares  the  devotions  of  the  villagers,  was  an 
eilectual  check  against  any  excavations.  This  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  as  the  siupa  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Asoka,  an  attribution  which  might  bare  been  verified  by  an 
exploration  of  its  interior. 
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Tho  figure  which  the  ignorant  rUlagers  worship  as  Siti 
is  in  reality  a  statue  of  Mdffd  Devi,  the  mother  of  Sai^d 
Suddha.  She  is  represented  standing  under  the  Sal  tree, 
with  her  right  hand  raised  and  holding  one  of  the  hranches, 
which  is  the  well  known  position  in  which  she  is  said  to 
^ren  birth  to  S^kya.  Her  left  hand  is  placed  on  her  hip, 
and  there  is  a  parrot  perched  on  her  shoulder.  The  atatue 
is  3  feet  4  inches  in  height. 

XXI.    KIMSAR,    OR   NIMKAR. 

Nimmr  is  a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  Gumii  (or  Gomati)  River,  45  miles  to  the  north-west 
of     Lucknow.      The    Brahmaos    derive     the    name    from 
Nimiaha,  a  "  twinkling  of  the  eye ; "  hence  Naimisha-aaroA  or 
2fimaar  means  the  pool  where  in  tbe  twinkling  of  an  eye  the 
sage  Oaura-Mukha  destroyed  the  Asurae.    The  place  is  also 
ca&ed  Nimkhdr,  which  is  formed  from  Naimiaha,  pronounced 
Naimikhat  and  aranya  a  forest,  which  becomes  NaimikhairM 
and  Nimkkdr.    The  Vishnu  Purina  declares  that   "  he  who 
bathes  in  the  Gomati  at  Naimisha  expiates  all  his  sins."* 
Its  popularity  is  therefore  very  great.    It  is  noticed  in  the 
Ain  Akhari  as  "  a  famous  large  fort,  with  a  great  number  o! 
idolatrous  temples,  and  a  reservoir."t    This  reservoir  is  called 
the  ChakrO'tirtha,  and  is  said  to  be  the  place   where  the 
Ckahra,  or  "  discus,"  of  Vishun  fell  during  the  contest  with 
the  Asuras.    The  shape  of  the  pool  is  nearly  hexagonal  with 
a  diameter  of  120  feet.    The  water  springs  up  from  below  and 
flows  out  by  the  south  side  into  a  swampy  nil  about  20  feet 
broad  called  the  Godiveri  Nala.    The  pool  ia  surrounded  with 
a  number  of   shabby  brick  temples    and  dkarmsdlas,   and 
though  the  water  is  clear,  yet  the  place  looks  dirty  and  unin- 
Titing. 

The  fort  of  Niansar  is  situated  on  a  precipitous  mound  to 
the  north  of  the  holy  pool,aboutl,100feetlong,fromea8tto 
west,  between  300  and  400  feet  broaid,  and  50  feet  high.  The 
west  end  is  a  high  cliff  called  the  Shah  Bilrj,  or  King's 
Tower,  which  overhangs  the  Gumti.  The  gate  of  the  fort, 
which  is  at  the  east  end,  is  arched  and  therefore  of  IVCuham- 
madan  construction.    But  it  is  built  of  Hindu    materials, 

•  H.  H.  Wilstin'B  Tnuulatioii,  p.  323. 
t  aUdwin'sTraoalatioD,  II.,  34  &  2ia 
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partly  brick  and  partlj  kankar  blocks,  which  betray  their 
origin  by  their  carvings  and  by  the  presence  of  the  Swastika 
symbol,  or  mystic  cross.  The  walls  were  originally  of  brick, 
but  they  hare  long  ago  disappeared,  and  the  only  parts  of  the 
old  fort  now  standing  are  the  gateway  and  the  Shah  B^fj, 
The  foundation  of  the  latter  is,  however,  of  Hindu  construc- 
tion, and  as  there  are  many  carved  bricks  lying  about,  I  pre- 
sume that  it  was  a  temple.  The  fort  is  provided  with  a  well 
8|  feet  broad  and  81J  feet  deep  to  the  water  levelT 

The  tradition  of  the  place  is,  that  the  building  of  the 
fort  was  finished  on  Friday,  the  9th  of  the  waxing  moon  of 
Ckaitra,  in  the  Samvat  year  1362,  or  A.  D.  1306,  by  Sdhd- 
Jdl,  a  renegade  Hindu,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  Vazir 
of  Ala-ud-din  Ghori.  For  Ghori  we  must  read  Khilji  to  bring 
the  King's  name  into  agreement  with  the  date,  and  as  the 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  styling  all  the  Pathans  as  Ghoris, 
the  alteration  is  perfectly  allowable.  But  who  vraa  Sdhajdl? 
As  a  renegade  Hindu  and  the  Vazir  of  Aia-ud-din,  he  might 
perhaps  be  the  same  person  as  Kafur,  who  in  A.  D.  1305  was 
appointed  as  Malik  Naib  to  the  command  of  the  army  for 
the  conquest  of  the  Dakhan.  I  procured  several  of  Ala- 
ud-din's  coins  at  Nimsar,  and  in  bis  reign  I  conclude  that 
the  fort  passed  &om  the  hands  of  the  Hindus  into  those  of 
the  Musulm&ns.  The  original  fort  is  said  to  have  been  as 
old  as  the  F^dus ;  and  if  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  the 
place  has  been  truly  handed  down,  it  must  have  been  occu- 
pied even  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  Fundus.* 

XXII.    BARIKHAR,  OR  VAIEATKHERA 

Barikhar  is  the  name  of  a  village  on  the  top  of  an 
extensive  old  mound  called  Vairdtkhera,  which  is  situated  on 
the  high  road  between  Nimsar  and  Filibhit,  at  42  miles  &om 
the  former,  and  68  miles  &om  the  latter  place.  Barikkar  is 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Bariy<tkhera,  or  Vairdt-khera,  and 
its  foundation  is  attributed  to  Vairai  Edja  in  the  time  of  the 
F&ndus.  The  ruined  mound  is  1,000  feet  in  length  at  top 
from  east  to  west  by  600  feet  in  breadth,  and  &om  16  to  20 
feet  in  height.  But  the  dimensions  at  the  base  are  much 
more,  as  the  slope  is  very  gentle,  being  200  feet  in  length  on 
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the  north  side,  where  I  measured  it.  This  would  make  the 
base  of  the  mound  about  1,400  feet  by  1,000  feet,  which 
agrees  with  the  size  of  50  biffahs,  or  1,4<)0,000  square  feet, 
which  is  popularly  attributed  to  it  by  the  villagers  them- 
selves. But  the  fields  are  st^e^Tn  with  broken  bricks  for 
upwards  of  1,000  feet  to  the  northward,  and  for  500  or  600 
feet  to  the  eastward,  where  there  are  the  remains  of  several 
temples*  The  area  actually  covered  by  ruins  is  not  less  than 
2,000  feet  square  or  upwards  of  1-^  miles  in  circuit,  which 
shows  that  Barikhar  must  once  have  been  a  good  sized  town, 
but  I  strongly  doubt  the  story  of  the  Brahmans  which  attri- 
butes its  foundation  to  VairS-t  Raja.  The  name  is  written  by 
the  people  themselves  Badiahar,  although  it  is  pronounced 
Sarikhar,  and  I  believe  that  similarity  of  sound  alone  has 
led  to  the  identification  of  Barikhar  with  BariyaJdiera  and 
Vauit  Bjija. 

XXUI.    DEORYIA  AND  DEWAL. 

I  Couple  these  two  places  together  because  they  actually 
form  parts  of   the  old    nameless   capital  of    the  Bdchkal 
Eajas,  who  ruled  over  Eastern  Bohilkhand  and  Western  Oudh 
before   the  time  of  the  Katehriyas.    Dewal  itself  is  a  small 
village  which  has  received  its  name  from  a  temple  in  which 
is  deposited  a  very  perfect  inscription  dated  in  Samvat  1049, 
or  A.  D.  992.     The  opposite  village  is  called  UOMbda  by  the 
Muhammadans,  hut  this    name  is  scarcely  known  to   the 
people,  who  usually  call  it  Oark-Gdjana.    The  inscription  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  clean  and  beautiful  manner  in. 
which  the  letters  have  been  engraved;  and  its  perfect  state 
makes  it  the  more  valuable,  as  it  furnishes  us  with  a,  com- 
plete specimen  of  the  alphabet  of  the  Kiitila  character  in 
which  it  is  said  to  be  engraved.    James  Prinsep  gave  a  speci- 
men of  the  characters  along  with  a  translation  of  the  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  for  1837,  page    777. 
But  the  copy  from  which  he  framed  his  alphabet  was  made 
by  hand,  and  although  it  is  wonderfully  accurate  as  a  mere 
transcript  of  the  words,  yet  it  is  very  faulty  as  a  copy  of   the 
individual  letters.    This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the 
alphabet  thus  framed  from  an  inaccurate  copy  has  become  the 
standard  specimen  of  the  Kutila  characters.    Now  tho   term 
Kutila  means  "  bent,"  and  as  all  the  letters  of  the  inscriptioit 
have  a  bottom  stroke  or  tail,  which  is  turned,  or  "  bent,"  to 
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the  riglit,  I  infer  that  the  alphabet  was  named  Kalila  from 
this  peeularity  in  the  formation  of  its  letters.  But  this  pecu- 
liarity was  unnoticed  by  the  original  transcriber,  and  conse- 
quently tlie  print  types  of  the  Kutila  characters,  which  hare 
been  prepar»i  both  in  Germany  and  in  England,  are  entirely 
wanting  in  this  special  characteristic  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  alphabet.  The  letter  I  and  the  attached  vowels  are 
perhaps  the  most  faulty.* 

The  village  of  Dewal  is  situated  16  miles  to  the  south 
south-east  of  Pilibbit,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Kau,  or 
Katni  Nala.  There  are  two  or  three  plain  brick  rooms  which 
are  called  temples,  and  in  one  of  these  the  inscription  is 
deposited ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  found  amongst  the  ruins 
of  Ga^hr-Qdjana,  or  I14hS,b&s,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
stream.  Garh-Gijana  is  a  large  ruined  mound,  about  800  feet 
square,  which  includes  two  small  tanks  on  the  east  side ;  but 
although  it  is  called  a  Gark,  or  fort,  it  was  most  probably  only 
the  country  residence  of  Raja  L^a,  who  founded  it.  The 
small  modern  village  of  Il&b^h&s  is  situated  close  to  the 
south-east  comer  or  Garb-Grdjana,  and  near  it  on  the  the  south 
side  are  the  ruins  of  a  very  large  temple,  amongst  which  the 
inscription  is  said  to  have  been  discovered.  The  figure  of 
the  Varftha  Avatar  of  Vishnu,  which  is  now  in  the  Dewal 
temple,  was  found  In  the  same  place.  The  mound  of  ruins  is 
200  feet  square  at  base,  but  the  walls  of  the  temple  are  no 
longer  traceable,  as  the  bricks  and  kankar  blocks  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  villagers.  I  traced  the  remains  of  at 
least  six  other  temples  around  the  principal  mass  of  ruin,  but 
there  was  nothing  about  them  worth  noting.  To  the  south 
there  are  two  larger  mounds,  which  appear  to  be  the  remains 
of  an  old  Tillage. 

The  Kau  or  Katni  Nala  continues  its  coiu'se  to  the  south, 
for  three  miles,  until  opposite  the  lar^e  village  of  Deoriya, 
when  it  turns  sharply  to  the  east  for  two  miles  to  the  south 
end  of  a  large  ruined  fort  with  is  now  called  Garha'Kkera^ 
or  the  "  fort  mound."  The  Katni  Nala  here  turns  to  the 
north,  and  after  running  round  the  three  other  sides  of  the 
ruined  fort  returns  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
point  from  whence  it  took  its  northerly  course.   It  thus  forms 
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a  natural  ditch  to  the  old  stronghold  of  the  B^hhal  Bajas, 
■which  is  only  approachable  on  the  southern  side.  The  fort 
has  been  deserted  for  many  centuries,  and  is  covered  with 
dense  jungle,  in  which  several  tigers  have  been  killed  withio 
the  last  few  years,  A  single  cart  tract  leads  to  the  nearest 
portions  of  the  ruins  which  have  afforded  materials  for  all 
the  buildings  in  the  large  village  of  Deoriya.  The  exact  ex- 
tent of  the  fort  is  not  known,  but  the  position  enclosed  by  the 
Katni  Nala  is  about  6,000  feet  in  length  from  north  to  south 
and  4,000  feet  io  breadth,  and  the  fort  is  said  to  be  somewhat 
less  than  half  a  kos,  or  just  about  half  a  mile  in  length.  The 
bricks  are  of  large  size,  13  by  9  by  2  inches,  which  shows 
considerable  antiquity,  but  the  statues  of  kankar  are  all  Brah- 
manical,  such  as  the  goddess  Devi,  Swa  and  his  wife,  as 
Qauri'Sankar,  and  two  arghas  of  Ungams.  These  figures  are 
said  to  be  discovered  only  in  the  foundations  of  the  buildings, 
which,  if  true,  would  seem  to  show  that  the  existing  remains 
are  the  ruins  of  Muhammadan  works  constructed  of  Hindu 
materials. 

The  Katni  Nala  is  an  artificial  canal  drawn  &om  the 
Mdla  Biver  near  Sohds,  10  mUes  to  the  south-east  of  Pill- 
bhit,  and  6  miles  to  the  north  of  Dewal.    Its  general  course 
is  from  north  to  south,  excepting  where  it  winds  round  the 
old  fort  of  Qarka'Khera,  after  which  it  resumes  its  southerly 
course  and  falls  into  the  Kankaut  Nala,  about  3  miles  to  tiie 
south  of  the  ruins.    Its  whole  course  is  just  20  miles  in 
length.    AU  the  maps  are  wrong  in  giving  the  name  of 
Katni  Nala  to  tbe  Mdla  Kiver,  instead  of  to  the  artificial 
canal  which  joins  the  Mdla  and  Kanhaui  Bivers.    The  canal 
varies  in  width  from  30  and  40  feet  to  100  feet,  and  even 
more  at  the  places  where  it  is  usually  forded.     Its  very  name 
of  Katni  Nala,  or  the  "  cut  stream,"  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  it  is  artificial.    But  this  fact  is  distinctly  stated  in  the 
inscription,  which  records  that  Eaja  Lalla  "made  a  beautiful 
and  holy  Katha-Nadi."    That  this  was  tbe   Katni    I^ala^ 
which  is  drawn  from  the  MfiJa  Eiver,  is  proved  by  the   pre- 
vious verse,  which  records  that  the  Kaja  presented  to  the 
Brahmans  certain  villages  "shaded  by  pleasant  trees,   and 
watered  by  the  Nirmala   Nadi."    This  name  is  correctly 
translated  by  James  Prinsep  as  "pellucid  stream,"  wliich, 
though  perfectly  applicable  to  the  limpid  waters  of  the  JUdla 
Biver,  is  evidently  the  name  of  the  stream  itself,  and  not  & 
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mere  epithet  descriptive  of  the  deamess  of  its  waters.  And 
as  the  canal  was  drawn  &om  the  Kirmala  River,  so  the 
villages  on  its  banks  are  correctly  described  as  being  watered 
by  it. 

The  inscription  goes  on  to  say  that  Baja  Lalla  and  his 
wife  Lakshmi  "made  many  groves,  gardens,  lakes,  and 
temples."  Frinsep  has  given  the  last  as  "  many  other  exten- 
mve  works,"  but  the  term  in  the  original  is  devalayata/aesku 
cka,  "  and  temples,"  devalaya  being  one  of  the  commonest 
names  for  a  temple  of  any  kind.  In  the  27th  verse  the  great 
temple  to  which  the  inscription  was  attached  is  said  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Siva  by  the  Baja,  while  the  queen  built 
another  fane  to  Pd.rvati.  In  the  next  verse  they  are  described 
as  "  two  divine  temples"  (aura-griha) ;  and  in  the  32nd  verse 
it  is  stated  that  the  god  and  goddess  were  worshipped  to- 
gether under  the  title  of  Devapalli.  This  then  must  be  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Detoal,  and  the  great  temple  mound 
to  the  south  of  Garh-Gdjana  must  be  the  remains  of  the 
two  temples  dedicated  to  Devapalli. 

In  the  inscription  Baja  I^lla  calls  himself  the  nephew 
of  Mdns  Chandra  JPrathpa,  and  the  grandson  of  Vira 
Varmma,  who  is  said  to  he  of  the  race  of  Chhindu  and 
descended  from  the  great  Rishi  Chyavana.  This  holy  sage 
is  mentioned  in  the  Vishnu  Pu^na  as  having  married 
Sukanya,  the  daughter  of  Sary&ti,  the  son  of  Manu.  He  is 
also  noticed  in  the  Bh&gavata  and  Fadma  Fur&nas,  as  appro- 
priating a  share  of  the  marriage  offerings  to  the  Aswini 
Kum&ras,  which  entailed  the  quarrel  with  Indra,  that  is 
alluded  to  in  verse  4  of  the  inscription.  The  family  therefore 
was  reputed  to  be  of  ancient  descent ;  but  if  Vira  Varmma,  the 
grand£ither  of  Lalla  was  the  first  Kaja,  the  establishment  of 
the  dynasty  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  A.  D.  900.  Now 
the  Bdchhal  Rajputs  claim  descent  from  Baja  Vena,  whose 
son  was  Viraiy  the  reputed  founder  of  Barikbar  or  Virdt 
Khera,  and  whom  I  believe  to  be  the  same  as  Vira  Varmma 
of  the  iascription.  To  Raja  Vena,  or  Ben,  is  attributed  the 
erection  of  the  great  forts  of  Garha-khera,  and  Sdhgarh,  and 
to  his  queen,  Ketaki  Mdni,  is  assigned  the  excavation  of  the 
Bdni  Till  at  the  old  town  of  Kdbar.  Garh  Qdjana  and  the 
temples  of  Dewal  were  built  by  Baja  Lalla.  The  town  and 
fort  of  Maraori  are  attributed  to  MoradhwaJ,  and  Barkhera 
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to  Sar^nal  Eaja ;  but  neither  of  these  names  appears  in  the 
very  imperfect  and  scanty  list  of  their  family  which  the 
Bdchhals  now  possess. 

It  is  admitted  by  every  one  that  the  Katehriyaa  suc- 
ceeded the  Bdohhala,  but  the  Katehriyaa  themselves  state 
that  they  did  not  settle  in  Katehar  until  Samvat  1231,  or 
A.  D.  1174.  Up  to  this  date,  therefore,  the  Bdchhal  Rajas  may 
be  supposed  to  have  possessed  the  dominant  power  in  Kastera 
Rohilkhand  beyond  the  RAmganga,  while  western  Kohil- 
khand  was  held  by  the  Bhiddr,  Gtodla,  and  other  tribes,  from 
whom  the  Katehriyas  profess  to  have  wrested  it.  Gradually 
the  Bdchhals  must  have  retired  before  the  Katehriyaa  untu 
they  had  lost  all  their  territory  to  the  west  of  the  Deoha  or 
Pilibhit  River.  Here  they  made  a  successful  stand,  and 
though  frequently  afterwards  harried  by  the  Muhammadans, 
they  still  managed  to  hold  their  small  territory  between  the 
Deoha  River  and  the  primeval  forests  of  Pifibhit.  When 
hard  pressed  they  escaped  to  the  jangal,  which  stiU  skirts 
their  ancient  possessions  of  Garh  Odjana  and  Qarha  Khera, 
But  their  resistance  was  not  always  successful,  as  their  des- 
cendants confess  that  about  300  or  400  years  ago,  when  their 
capital  Nigohi  was  taken  by  the  King  of  DelM,  the  twelve 
sons  of  Raja  TJdarana,  or  Aorana,  were  all  put  to  death. 
The  twelve  cenotaphs  of  these  Princes  are  still  shown  at 
Nigohi.  Shortly  after  this  catastrophe  Chhavi  Rdna,  the 
grandson  of  one  of  the  murdered  Princes  fled  to  the  iM&hi 
jangal,  where  he  supported  himself  by  plundering,  but  when 
orders  were  given  to  exterminate  his  band,  he  presented  him- 
self before  the  King  of  Delhi,  and  obtained  the  District  of 
Nigohi  as  a  jdghir.  This  place  his  descendant  Tarsam  Sing 
still  holds,  but  the  jdghir  is  reduced  to  the  town  of  Nigohi 
with  a  few  of  the  surrounding  villages. 

The  Ootrdchdrya  of  the  Bdchhal  Rajputs  declares  them 
to  be  ChandravanaiSf  and  their  high  social  position  is  attested 
by  their  daughters  being  taken  in  marriage  by  Choh&ns, 
Eilhtors,  and  KachwElhas.  According  to  Sir  H.  Elliot, 
Bilchhal  Zamindars  are  fonnd  in  the  Districts  of  Aligarh 
and  Mathura,  as  well  as  in  Budaon  and  Shahjah&npur  of 
Rohilkhand.  But  the  race  is  even  more  widely  spread  than 
the  Gangctic  Bdchhals  are  aware  of,  as  Abul  Fazl  records 
that  "  the  port  of  Axamray  (in  the  peninsula  of  Gujar&t) 
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ig  a  very  strong  place  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  Bachhal."* 
Of  the  origin  of  the  name  nothing  is  known,  but  it  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  bdchhna,  to  select  or  choose.  The 
title  of  Chhindu,  which  is  given  in  the  inscription,  is  also 
utterly  unknown  to  the  people,  and  I  can  only  guess  that 
it  may  be  the  name  of  one  of  the  early  ancestors  of  the 


XXIV.     PARASUA-KOT. 

Four  miles  to  the  westward  of  Balai-Khera  there  is  a 
long  lofty  mound  lying  east  and  west  called  Tarastta-kol, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  temple  and  other 
edifices  that  Bali  Eaja  built  for  his  Akir  servant,  named 
Parasua.  The  mound  is  about  1,4^0  feet  long,  and  300  feet 
broad  at  base,  with  a  height  of  35  feet  at  its  loftiest  point 
near  the  eastern  end.  On  this  point  there  are  the  brick 
foundations  of  a  large  temple,  42  feet  square,  with  the 
remains  of  steps  on  the  east  face,  and  a  stone  lintel  or  door 
step,  on  the  west  face.  I  conclude  therefore  that  the  temple 
had  two  doors, — one  to  the  east  and  other  to  the  west, — and  as 
this  is  the  common  arrangement  of  lingam  temples,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  building  must  have  been  dedicated  to 
8iva.  Towards  the  west,  the  mound  gradually  declines  in 
height  until  it  is  lost  in  the  fields.  Forty  feet  to  the  west  of 
the  temple  there  are  some  remains  of  a  thick  wall  which 
would  seem  to  have  formed  part  of  the  enclosure  of  the 
temple,  which  must  have  been  not  less  than  130  feet  square. 
Five  hundred  feet  further  west  there  are  the  remains  of 
another  enclosure,  100  feet  square,  which  most  propably  once 
surrounded  a  second  temple,  but  the  height  of  the  ruins  at 
this  point  is  more  than  16  feet  above  the  ground.  Although 
the  Parasua  mound  is  well  known  to  the  people  for  many 
mUes  around,  yet  there  are  no  traditions  attached  to  the 
place  save  the  story  of  Paraaua,  the  Ahir,  which  has 
already  been  noticed.  When  we  consider  that  a  temple 
21  feet  square  could  not  have  been  less  than  3^  times  its 
base,  or  147  feet  in  height,  and  that  its  fioor  being  35  feet 
above  the  ground  the  whole  height  of  the  building  would 
have  been  182  feet,  it  is  strange  that  no  more  detailed  tradi- 
tions should  exist  regarding  the  builders  of  so  magnificent  an 
edifice.    I  am  of  opinion  that  the  temple  must  have  been 
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the  work  of  one  of  the  earlier  Bdchhal  Bajas,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  records  of  this  race  are  too  imperfect  to  afford  any 
clue  to  the  ancient  history  pf  the  country. 

XXV.    BALAI-KHERA. 

Saliya,  or  Balai  Khera,  is  a  lai^e  ruined  mound  about 
1,200  feet  square,  or  nearly  one  mile  in  circuit,  and  not  less 
than  20  feet  in  height  at  the  southern  end.  The  mound  is 
situated  close  to  the  Muhammadan  town  of  Jahdndbdd,  which 
is  just  6  miles  to  the  westward  of  Pilibhit.  It  is  covered 
with  broken  bricks  of  large  size,  and  from  its  square  form  I 
infer  that  it  must  once  have  been  fortified,  or  at  least  walled 
round.  Near  the  south-east  comer  there  is  a  very  old  Banyan 
tree,  and  the  ruins  of  a  brick  temple.  To  the  west  there  are 
two  tanks  and  six  ruined  heaps  which  are  said  to  be  the 
remains  of  temples.  There  is  nothing  now  standing  that 
can  give  any  clue  to  the  probable  age  of  the  town,  as  the 
bricl^  are  moved  to  Jahdndbdd  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered. 
But  the  large  size  of  the  bricks  is  a  proof  of  antiquity  which 
is  supported  by  the  traditions  of  the  people,  who  ascribe  the 
foundation  of  Balpur  or  Baliya  to  the  well  known  Daitya 
or  demon,  named  Bali, 

XXVI.  KABAR,  OB  SHIEGABH. 
The  old  town,  Kabar  is  situated  on  a  lofty  mound,  20 
miles  to  the  north  of  Bareli,  and  26  miles  to  the  west  of 
Pilibhit.  The  ruins  consist  of  a  circular  mound,  900  feet  in 
diameter  and  25  feet  in  height,  which  is  still  siurounded  by 
a  deep  ditch  from  50  to  100  feet  in  width.  This  was  the  old 
fort  of  Kdbar  in  the  time  of  the  Hindus,  and  there  are  still 
some  remains  of  the  walls  of  a  large  oblong  building  on  the 
top  of  the  mound,  which  the  people  say  was  a  temple.  The 
old  city,  which  surrounded  the  fort  on  all  sides,  is  now  divided 
into  four  separate  villages,  called  Kdbar,  Istdmpur, 
J>ongarptir,  and  Skirgarh.  All  these  are  situated  on  old 
mounds,  which  are  nearly  as  lofty  as  the  fort  mound  itself. 
The  place  is  usually  called  Kdbar  by  the  Hindus,  and 
Shirgarh  by  the  Musulmins.  It  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  Hindu  Rajas  550  years  ago,  or  in  A.  D.  1313, 
during  the  reign  of  A!a-ud-din  Khilji.*  Falling  again  into  the 

•  %a  Henry  Elliot  in  hia  Qlotanr;,  article  Da,  p.   115,   states  that  KSbar  ma  tb* 
Dorthem  bouDdarj  oi  oultivotiun  Id  tbe  reign  of  JaUluddlu  Flru^  who  ivm  the  predec«aaw 
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hands  of  the  Hindus  after  the  death  of  Firuz  Tughlak,  it 
was  again  captured  by  Shir  Shah,  who  built  the  fort  of 
Shirgarh  to  the  south  of  the  old  fort,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  townspeople  in  check.  To  the  south  of  Shii^arh 
there  is  a  fine  tank  t^ed  Khaiods-Tdl,  which  do  doubt  be- 
longs to  the  same  period,  as  Kbawls  Khan  was  the  name  of 
Shir  Shah's  most  trusted  general.  That  portion  of  the  town 
called  Isldmpur  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  IslAm  Shah,  the 
sou  of  Shir  Shah,  but  it  was  more  probably  only  re-named 
by  Khaw&s  Khan  in  honour  of  his  master's  son,  during  the 
me  time  of  Shir  Shah  himself.  On  the  north  side  there  is  a 
shallow  sheet  of  watar  called  the  lUm  SiLgar,  and  on  the 
north-west  there  is  an  old  tank  called  EAni  Til,  which  is 
attributed  to  Ketakhi  E&m,  the  queen  of  Kaja  Ben,  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Bdchhal  Rajputs.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  whole  mass  of  ruins  from  east  to  west  is  3,500 
feet,  and  the  breadth  2,500  feet,  the  complete  circuit  being 
9,800  feet,  or  nearly  2  miles.  The  long  continued  Muham- 
madan  occupation  of  fire  centuries  has  most  effectuatty 
swept  away  all  traces  of  Hinduism ;  but  old  coins  are  occa- 
sionally found,  of  which  a  few  belong  to  the  later  Hindu 
dynasties  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  Prom  the  great 
size  of  the  place,  as  weU  as  &om  its  evident  antiquity,  I 
should  have  expected  that  very  old  Hindu  colds  would  occa- 
sionally be  found ;  but  all  my  enquiries  were  truitless,  and 
the  ouly  actual  traces  of  Hindu  occupation  that  I  could  hear 
of  were  two  small  stone  figures,  of  which  one  was  a  repre- 
sentation of  Durgd  slaying  the  Mahesd.sur,  or  "Bufialo- 
Demon,"  and  the  other  a  broken  statue  of  some  god  which 
was  too  much  injiured  to  be  recognized. 
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Dbarmmopadesaka.    Dhamek,  an  abbreviation  of  — 
Dbopapapora.    An  acconnt  of  the  place  called  — 

■  situated  on  (be  right  bank  of  the  Qomati  River 

Legend  of —      ...  ... 

Dihli  dnr  ast,  or  Dihli  dot  hu— prophetic  woida  of  Nizam-nddin 
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D31L    Traditions  as  to  the  name  of  —         ,,.  ... 

-  TradiUons  regarding  — 

-  Date  of  the  capture  of — 1>;  the  Choliaiis 

Date  of  foundatJoD  of  — 

— ^.pOBtiblj  Ptolemj'a  Daidola  ...  ... 

Be-boildiDg  of —  bj  Anang  Pal 

——  Dat«of  re-fonnding of — intheGwaliornuuiaHriptof  EhargBu 

Liflts  of  the  Tomar  dynasty  of —       ...  ...  ... 

re-boilt  by  AnaDg  Pal  owing  to  the  Iom  of  Eantg  ... 

^—   captored  by  the  Chobana  under  Vasala  Deva  ...  ... 

•—    Date  of  the  fioal  oonqneet  of  —  by  the  Musulmane 

Dilu.    The    story    of  —  exactly    the  eame  at  of   Biyab  Pol  in 


The    story    of  - 
B^iavali 


Dilwari.    losonptJoQ    connected  with    Ahichhatra,    found  near  the 
village  of  — 

Dinpanah.    Indrapat,  or  Parana  Kila,  re-named  —  by  Humayon     ... 

1  tiie 

—  of  flat  tilea  in  the  ralus  near  Samath 

Diatanoe  from  Sankisa  to  Eanoj,  leven  yojauu  aoooTding  to  Fa  Hian 
--■  — "  of  Eosam  &om  Allahabad  ..,  ,„  „, 

DronSagar.    A.  tauk  at  Eaabipur  called  — ... 


Early  Hindu  dynasties  of  Delhi  ... 

Edicts  of  Asoka  on  two  stone  pillars  at  Delhi 

Elliot,  Walter,  collected  large  number  of  inecripUone  and  oontiibuted 
aa  interesting  historical  aketcb,  founded  solely  on  the  in- 
scriptions of  the  principal  dynasties  that  ruled  over  the 
ODuntriea  between  the  Narbada  and  the  Krishna 


Empire  raised  by  Harsha  Tardhana 


lOS 

119 

270  &  271 


136  &  137 
161 
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Eraef  Vikramadiija 

—  of  Hanhft  VardLana 

Ereotioa  of  a  certain  temple  dose  b>  ILe  Iron  Pillar  of  Dilli  attributed 
to  Anaog  Pal  ...  ...  ... 

ErroDeonB  opiDion  ref^rding  the  ingaription  on  Fimz  Shab'a  '. 
BdcipUi  b;  the  earlj  Eoglish  traTellera 

Enkine'i  Boeoimt  of  the  EUphanta  Caves     ...  ... 

Ewaj  on  the  oomparalive  geography  of  India,  by  7.  Wilford 

Exoaratione  at  Bhitari,  by  Mr.  C.  Horn 

at  Sarnath  in  1835-36 

at  Samath,  by  M^or  Kittoe,  in  1868 

Extent  of  Aoaiig  Pal'a  dominions 


Fa  Hian  visiting  Buddha  Oaya  ...  ...  ,., 

—       -■■  Tisiting  the  great  tower  at  Samath  ... 

■  '  at  Uathnra 
'  makes  the  distance  from  Ssnkisa  to  Eantg  seven  yojanas 

■    ■         ■    An  acconnt  of  Kanoj  given  by  — 
'  plaoei  a  great  stupa  of  Asoka  to  the  West  of  Eanqj 

Fa  Hian's  deaorlption  of  the  old  oity  of  B^gir  ,.. 

I  '  account  of  the  Vusali  .,. 

I  '  lonte  to  Ajadhya         „,  ...  ... 

Faots  in  snpport  of  the  idenb'fioafioD  of  Siri  with  Sbahpnr 
Pall  of  Buddhism      ... 

FeT^sson,  3ames,  a  foremost  and  sncoessfnl  archnologiat 
Fergnsson's  account  of  the  "  Bock-cnt  Templet  of  India" 
'  dates  of  Kanhari  Caves 


"Piotaresqne  Illnstrations  of  Andent  Architeotore 
India"... 


_.uogle 


FergOBMin'i  "  Handbook  of  ArohitectaFo" 
■■  '  "  Tree  and  Serpant  Worahip" 


Fipins  OQ  the  Eftiiwa  Dol  Hill  ... 

Figure  of  elephant  on  an  anoent  pillaT  at  Sankiu 

Finch,  Wm.    Au  aoooont  of  Delhi  bj  — 

Firoz  Shah's  Pillar,    Date  of  Vasala'e  InBCfiption  on  the  - 

"  '     '      I     Inscriptions  on  the —   ... 
Fira2  Shah.    Eushak  Shikar,  a  honting  place  of  — 

OldcapaUof— ontiieEutbMia&r 

Fimzabad.    Ad  aoooant  of  the  citj  of  — 

Forest  of  Holi 

Fort  of  Bihar.    An  account  of  the  — 

—^  of  Bisarh.    An  acconnt  of  the  — 

■     -  of  Matho-kuar  at  Kasia 

'—  of  Lalkot.    An  account  of  the  — 

—^  of  Bu  Fithora.    An  account  of  the  — 

^— of  Tnghlakftbad  described   ... 

—  of      Adilahad,      or      If  ahammadabad.       An      bc 

the  — 

—  of  Salimgarh.    An  aeconut  of  the  —  ... 
^^  (mined)  on  a  monnd  at  Madawar 

—  of  Ujain  to  the  East  of  Eashipni 
of  Qarlia,  near  Dhopapapura 

■ ofNimsaT.    An  acoonut  of  the  — 

Forte  of  old  Delhi    ... 


..Google 


8  UBTIOT. 

Fonndation  of  Ditli  „,  ...  „.  ,,.  ,.. 

■  ~  of  Atranjli-khen  attributed  to  Biyah  Teoft  dukeiratti... 

Fn-ahe,  or  Vaiafk.  Barsha  Vardhaoa  called  a  —  by  Hwes  Thaang... 

a 

Qadadhar.    The  temple  of  —  at  Oaya 

Gaado,  a  Diatriet  of  TJttara  KosaUto  tlie  Sonth  of  the  Bapti 

— ■  Qeneali^y  of  the  B^alis  of —       ,,,  ... 

Oaneskiuid.     A  hot  spring  at  Bajgir  oalled  —  ... 

Oanga-Jorona.    A  hot  Bpring  at  B^gir  called  — 

Oan^aps.    A  Btatae  of  Buddha  at  Nalanda  said  to  be  the  gift  of  — 

Garha.    The  fort  of—,  near  Dhopapapara  ...    , 

Gates  of  Shtyahsoabad.    An  account  of  the  — 

Gayo.    An  acoonnt  of  the  ^ty  of —  ...  ...  ... 

Gajeswari  Devi.    The  temple  of  —  atGaya  ...  „. 

Ghoearswa.    An  aoconnt  of  the  TilUge  of —  ...  „. 

Genealogy  of  ttie  I^jahs  of  Oonda  ,„ 

Gidhadwar.    A  cave  near  Qiryek  called  — 

GidI  Pokhar.    A  tank  at  Nalanda  called  —  ... 

Giri.vr^a,  the  old  name  of  tite  capital  of  Jarasondha       „, 

Girjek.    An  aooonnt  of  t}ie  village  of —      ...  ...  ... 

Goose's  Monastery,  or  Hansa  Sangharai 
called  — 

Oopi  Cave.    A  cave  in  the  Magaijnni  Hilla  called  —     ... 

Govisana,  or  Eashipnr.    An  account  of  the  <ity  of —     ... 

I  identified  with  Ein-pi-shwaogna  by  U.  Juliea 

I  Ujain  repreaeuta  the  ancient  city  of  — 

Goiar.    Kadoge,  a  great  city  in  the  kinf^om  of — 

Great  Haqid.    Colonades  of  the  Conii  of  — 
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Qreat  Mosqae  of  Entbuddin.    An  account  of  the  —       .,, 
Gridha-kota-purrata.    The  hill  called  —  at  Girjek        ,,. 
GTOQuda  for  identifyinfr  Eama  Pal  with  the  father  Vaoha  Dera 
OularijB,    Lingam  near  the  Tillage  of  —  ... 

Gupta  Djnatly.    Insoription  of  the  —  foaod  at  UatLara 
Gnreya.    A  peak  of  the  Dharawat  Hill,  called  — 


Halla  called  Dewan-i-amandDewan-i-khasin  theGtadel  of  ShajahanB- 
bad 

Hand-hook  of  AtchiiMtnre,  h;  Jamee  FergnHon  ,„  ... 

Hanaa  Saughrama,  or  Qooie'e  Monaeter;  at  Qir jeh 

Hareha  Yardhana.    Eanoj,  the  capital  of — 

■  '    called  a  Pn-ehe,  or  TaiBja  by  Hwan  Th»ang 

—  —  -■■-■  Taat  empire  raieed  by  —  ...  „. 

^^-^^^^^^—    SuoceMfnlly  opposed  bj  H^ah  Palftkefli 


I  ■    Hwen  Thaang's    aceoant  of  —  corroborated  by 

inBoriptionB  of  the  Chalnkya  R^ahe  of  EalyaD 

-  -     .1  I  a  contemporary  of  Vikramadi^a     ... 
•^-^— ^"^^^^^    BiUya  Yardhana,  the  elder  brother  of  — 
Hathiya-dah.    An  aooonnt  of  an  old  dry  tank  called  —  „. 
Hathiya-dah-ka-lat  .  The  pillar  in  the  Hathiya-dah  Tank  oalled 
Hatila,  or  Aaokpnr.    An  aooonnt  of  the  village  of  — 
Hayamnkha  idenU£ed  with  Danndiakhera                      ...  ... 

-  ■  or  Ayomnkba.    An  account  of  the  place  called  — 
Height  of  Kutb  Minar 

Acconnts  of  Uie  —  at  Giryek,  given  by 

-  of  Prabhaaa,  near  EDHambi 


S27 
€£296 
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Hioda  dynastiw  of  Delhi.    An  acooant  of  the  — 

^~  remadnB  of  Delhi 

— ^  Theatre,  a  work  by  Horace  Hayman  Wilson 

ori^D  of  Etitb  Minar  sapported  by  argumeDts 

Histoiyof  Entb  Minar  written  on  ite  inscriptioDB 

Hodgaon,  Captwn.    The  mina  of  Ahichhatra  £rat  visited  by  — 

Holi.    The  forest  of  — 

Home,  Mt.  EicaTations  at  Bhitari  by  —     ... 

Hnmayon.     Description  of  the  tomb  of —    ... 

Hnvishka  Tihara.    A  monartery  called  —  at  Mathnra 

Hwen  Thaaug's  acoonnt  of  renewal  and  deabuotion  of  the  celebrated 
Bodhi  Tree  at  Baddha  Qaya... 

^-^-•^——  description  of  a  vihar  at  Baddha  Qaya  ... 

I  .   I ..  I  deseription  of  a  stnpa  to  the  South- West  of  the  great 

temple  at  Bnddha  Qaya  ... 

■  ^         ■'  description  of  the  Valtnre's  Cave  at  Qiryek 

■  ■^  ■  desoripUon  of  E^gir 

II  .1.1 .1    .  account  of  Saripntm 
I  account  of  Maba  Uogalana 

I    I  acooant  of  a  vibar  at  Nalanda 
I    I  I-  aoMtnnt  of  the  grand  vibar  bailt  by  Baladitya  at 


-  mention  of  a  well  at  Nalanda 
-uleo 


re^rding  the  eaves  in  the  Barabar  and  Nagar- 


jani  Hills 

-  description  of  a  King's  palace  in  Taiaali 

-  description  of  six  stapas  at  Vusali 


_.oogle 


Hwen  Thsang's  aoooQnt  of  a  stupa  at  Eeaariya 
-  Mconnt  of  KaeiDsg&ra 
'-  aooount  of  the  spot  where  Buddha  died 


—  ato^  of  Mrigadava,  or  Deer  Parfc,  at  Sftmath 

—  acoonot  of  a  etnpa  at  Samath 

—  account  of  Hadipnt 
— acconntof  Ahichhatm 

—  account  of  Hareba  Vardhana  oorroboratad  ty  inscrip- 

tions  of  the  Chalnkja  Rigaha  of  Kaljan 

—  Ntnni  to  China,  A.  D.  640   ... 

—  description  of  aoraent  Kanoj 


-  route  to  Fiajaga,  or  Allahabad 

-  description  of  a  temple  at  Frajaga 


-  Temples  in  Uathon  reckoned  bj  —  at  five 

-  allowed  40  Chinese  li  to  the  ycgana 


-  Kanoj  described  by — 

-  calls  Haniba  Tardhaiu  a  Fn-she,  or  V^sya 


great   stupa  of  Asoka  to    the    South-East 


of  Kanoj 
-  riaiting  Nava-dera-kula 


Ibu  Batata.    Mosque  of  Kutb>uddin  visited  by  - 


— -  Wahab.    Abu  Zaid,  on  the  authority  of — ,  calls  "  Kaduge  i 
great  city  in  the  Kingdom  of  Oozar" 

Identification  of  Sir!  with  Shahpnr  sapport«d  by  facts 


291 
293 


279 
210 
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ladra  Silft  Ooha.    Uwsd  Thaang's  aooonnt  of  the  hiU  of  —  at  Oirj«k 

——  Pokhar.    A  tank  caltsd  —  at  Nalanda 

Indntpat,  a  amall  fort  at  Delhi  knoim  hy  the  name  of  Purana  Sila 

I  or   Pnranah   Eila, 

Siupanah 

Indraprutha.    The  site  of  —    ... 

■  Date  of  oooDpation  of  - 


Inscribed  stone  pillar  at  Bbitari 
— — ^  pedestal  fonnd  at  Bananw  in  1794 
rook  at  Ehalsi 


Inscriptions  dated  in  the  «ra  of  Uie  Narran 

■  fbnnd  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  Surya,  or  the  Son,  at 

Gaya 

■  of  Sri  Hohendra  Pala  Dera  at  Rama  Qaya 

■  fonnd  at  Baddha    Gaya,  asoribini;  the  bnildin);  of  a 

temple  and  image  of  Bnddha  to  Auara  Deva 

I  I  (Burmese)  disoOTered  at  Baddha  Oaya 

I  found  in  the  temple  called  Tara  Devi  at  Boddba  Gaya  .. 


-  at  Baddha  Oaya      :.. 

-  in  the  Son  Bhandar  Cave 

-  fonnd  in  a  temple  at  Kapatiya  giving  the  date  of  the 


reign  of  Sri  Oopala  Deva 

-  of  the  Qnpta  dynasty  on  a  pillar  in  the  old  fort  of  Bihar 

-  obtained  (ram  Qhosarawa 

-  in  three  lines  of  small  letters  at  Titanira   ... 

-  of  the  Mcond  Qnpta  dynasl;,  disoovered  by  U^jor  Eittoe 

atAphsar 

-  of  five  lines  in  the  Kama  CboparCave 

-  of  tiro  lines  in  the  Sndaroa  Cave 


135  £136 
97&98 
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1  found  over  the  dooriraf  of  the  Lodum  Buhi  CaT« 

—  fouod  in  the  ViswaMittra  Cave 

—  of  t«D  lioes  in  the  Great  Cave  ia  the  Naga^nui  Hill     ... 

—  on  a  tablet  over  the  doorway  of  the  Gopi-ko-knbba  Cave 

—  of  foDT  lines  foand  in  the  oave  called  Tadathi'ka-kubha, 

in  the  Nagaguni  Hill 

—  on  the  EahaoD  Pillar 

—  on  the  Hathija-dah  Pillar 

—  discovered  at  ByoU 

—  of  Aaoka  on  the  Finiz  Shah'i 

—  given  by  Tom  Corfat 

—  (principal)  on  the  Firoz  Shah's  Pillar 


Pillar.    An  aocoont  <^  the 


-of  Aaoka,  Samndra  Qapta,    and  Jahangir  on  a  atone 
pillar  at  Prayaga... 

-  on  the  Eoaambi  Pillar 

-  on  the  Iron  Pillar  of  Dill:  giving  the  date  of  Anang  Pal 

-  (Sanakrit)  of  aix  linee  on  the  Iron  Pillar  <d  Delhi 

-  giving  the  hiatorj  of  the  Kntb  Minar 

-  of  the  Gupta  dynasty  found  at  Mathora      ... 

-  of  Asoka  on  a  quartz  honldei  at  EhaUi 

-  connected  with  Ahiohhatra  found  near  Dilwari 


itiona    on  tlie  —  giving  the  date  of 

-  of  Delhi  described  ,.,  ..,  ... 

-  at  Delhi  bearing  a  Sanskrit  inscription  of  six  lines 

-  not  formed  of  mixed  motal 


244 
264 


362 
142—161 
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Iron  Kllar.    Approximate  dftte  of  — 

■ '  ■'  Bnppo*ed  to  have  been  erected  I17  BeUn  Deo  (or  Anang' 


Jagadispnr.    Description  of  the  mound  of  — 

Jagat  Singh.    THawnvrf  of  two  uma  at  bj  —  in  the  fear  1794 

Jahanam  Begam.    The  tomb  of  — ,  ontaida  tlie  ci^  of  Delhi 

JabanpaDsh.    A  part  of  Delhi  called  — 

Jama  Hasjid,  of  Ksnoj.    An  aeoonnt  of  the  — 

Januandha-kft-baitliBk.     A  tower  at,  Qir}-ek  called  — 

Jarasandha,     Giri-vr^ja,  the  capital  of  — 

Jaya  Chandra,  the  hut  of  the  Bahton,  celebrated  Aewamedha        ... 

.  ,    ....  I  ■--  retired  aa  faras  Banaraa        ...  ,„ 

I-'  ■■—    Defeatof — bf  Mohammad  Qhori  at  Bananw 

■     '■■  drowned  in  attempting  to  eiou  the  Gangea 

Jafmal,  the  Raj  pat  hero  who  defended  Chi  tor 

JaypaL    Death  of  —  abont  December  1021  ... 

Jetavana.    Uonaeterj  of  —  near  Sraratti    ... 

—  -'-■—  identified  with  a  mound  of  mina  near  Sravaati 

Jonea,  William,  Sir,  founded  the  Aaiatio  Society  of  Ben^  and  gave 
the  first  impulse  to  the  study  of  Indian  antiqoitiea 

E 

Eabar,  or  Shirgarh.    An  aeoonnt  of  the  place  called 

-■  altnated  on  a  lofbf  monnd  20  miles  to  the  North  of 

Bareli 

Eaboli  Durwaza.    A  gate  of  the  d^  of  Shir  Shah  called  — 

called  Lai  Dnrwaza 


Kadage,  mentioned  by  Abn  Zaid,  on  the  authori^  of  Ibn  Wahab,  aa 
a  great  eity  in  the  Kingdom  of  Qoiar 
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EahaoQ.    An  acconnt  of  the  Tillage  of  —    ... 

—^—    ItemuDB  at  — 

^^—    Fillar  dcBcribed 

KakapoT.    Identdficatioa  of  Ayotho  with  — 

Eala  Maqid  of  Delhi.    An  aoconnt  of  the  —  ...  .„ 

K&Upaiaka  rappoaed  bj  Hven  Thung  to  be  the  birth-place    of 
Stviputra    „, 

Eftljan.    InBcriptions  of  the  Kajaha  of — eorroborateB  the  acconot 
of  Haraba  Tardhana  given  b;  Hiren  Thaang  ,„ 

Eampilya  (now  Eainpil),  the  capital  of  South  Paaohala ...  ... 

Eanduja  Tal.    A  tank  at  Sanki»a  called  — 

Eanhari  Cavet  described  and  illustrated  hf  Salt  ...  ... 

Eanishka  Uonaatery.    Monaaterj  called  —  in  the  city  of  Nagarahara 

Eanogisa,    Eanqj  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  — 

Eanq.  An  aoconnt  of —  gireo  by  Mofodi     ... 

-  '        Name  of  the  Hajab  of  —  at  the  time  of   Uahmnd's  inv&- 
■ion 

I  •  Tomaj  dynaaty  an  R^jahaof  — 

^—  The  Kingdom  of  —  eonqnered  by  Chandra  Deva,  the  fonader  of 
the  RahtoT  dymuty   ... 

■  DiUi  re-bnilt  by  Anang  Pal  oning  to  the  loss  of  — 

■  Ehand,  a  part  of  Prithvi-B^ja-Rasa,    giving  an  acconnt  of 

abdnotion  of  a  Eanoj  Prtncew 

■  Princess.    Date  of  abduction  of  — 
'  An  aoeoaut  of  the  Mty  of — 

of  one  of  the  B^ahs  of 

-  called  "  Eodoge"  by  Abu  Zud 

-  described  by  Hwen  Thsang 

-  An  aoooant  of  —  given  by  Fa  HiaD. 

-  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  Eanogiza 
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Eauoj.  The  earliest  noUoe  of — 

the  c&pit&I  of  Hanha  Yardhac 

unmad    Qhori    marched 
L.  D.       ... 

^^■^  (anaent).    Hwen  Thaang's  description  of —    ...  ... 

•^—^  Ad  account  of  the  modem  towD  of—  ...  .,. 

— — —  Bemaiua  of  lotereBt  at  —  ...  ...  ... 

^— —  Bnins  of  the  Rang  Mahal  of  — 

•  An  soconnt  of  the  Jama  Maqid  of  — 

EaoTa  Enbja,  the  Sanskrit  name  of  Eanoj    ... 

Legend  rererring  tlie  name  of  —  to  the  ooree  of  the 

Sage  Vayn  on  the  danghters  of  Eusaoabha 

Eqnlija-    Temple  in  the  hamlet  of  — 

Earamar  Tal.    A  tank  called  —  at  Pnnawa  ...  ' 

Earewar  Nag  Devata.    Nsga  Sankisa  commonly  inroked  aa  — 

Eaigidfa  Pokhar.    A  tank  called  —  at  Natanda 

Eania  Chopar  Cave.    An  acconnt  of  the  — 

Eamar  FaL    Traditions  regarding  the  aone  of  — 

■  IdentJG  cation  of — with  the  fiither  of  Tacha  Dera 

Eaahipnr,  or  Ooviaana.    Ad  acconnt  of  the  eitj  of  —  ... 

Eaahmiri  Uaijid  at  Delhi  ...  ...  ' 

Kaaia.    An  account  of  the  village  of  — 

^— ^    identified  with  Euainagara  ...  ...  „. 

Easwapa  RikhL    A  hot  spring  called  —  at  Btygii 

Eatagora  Hall,  the  famoos  edifice  in  Blobaro  Tiharo  at  VMEali 

Katani.    A  ruined  monnd  called  —  at  Bakror 

Eatehrla  Biypute.    Laklinor,  the  capital  of  the  —         ... 

Eeiarija.    Ad  aoooont  of  the  village  of —  ... 

—  —    Themonndof — deecribed 


n  Google 


KsBsya  Dera.     The  temple  of  - 
Aarong^b 


stud  to  have  been  polled  down  bj 


Ehalai.    Anacconot  of  the  Tillage  of —     ... 

'  Inscribed  rock  at  — 

identified  with  part  of  the  ancient  Eingdon 

lusamition  found  at — mentioning  the  Eingr 
or  EoeambB  Mandala    ... 

Eharg  Bai's  aooonnt  of  old  Hinda  dynastieB  of  DUli 

Ehnkbado.  An  acoonnt  of  the  ancient  town  of  — 

^— ^   called  EishkindapDra  by  the  AgarwalSrawaks 

I  a  Brahminieal  town... 

— — ^^^    Bemaina  at  — 

■    Monnds  of  —  described 

Kie-pi-tha,  or  Kapitba,  the  rnune  given  to  Sankisa  bj  Hwen  Thaang, , . 

Eilnghari.    An  Bcoonnt  of  the  plaoe  called  — 

Eilu-Eona-Masjid.    A  mosqae  called  —  in  the  City  of  Shir  Shah    ... 

Kingdom  of  Fanchala.    An  aocoont  of  the  — 

EiD>pi-shwang-na.    The  EioEdoin  of — identified  with  Govisana  bj 


Eittoe,  Ut^a 


A  brief  sketch  of  his  Indian  life  foaoded  chiefly  o 
hb  arohteologioal  inrestigatiims  ...  , 


-  ' '  Excavations  at  Sarnath  by  —  in  the  year  1863 

Eonwa  Dol  Hills.     An  aocoant  of  the  — 
Eoaala,  a  District  of  Uttara  Eosala  to  the  North  pf  the  Eapti 
Eoaam,  or  Eoaambi.    An  account  of  the  aty  of —         ... 
——  Dietance  of —  from  Allahabad  ...  ... 


-  the  scene  of  the  BatnaTali  or  the  "  Necklace"  , 
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Eosambi.    Vuta-pattaiia,  oDother  name  foi  — 

■  '  ■    identified  wiUi  Kosam 

— —    A  etatoe  of  Buddha  at — 

Euari  Uasjid,  the  name  given  to  the  Qnat  Maqid  at  Delhi 

Enbei  Parhat.    A,  moand  at  Ajndhya  called  — 

^— ■^— ^^—    the  site  of  an  andent  stnpa  ... 

Kokknta-pada-Vihsra,  or  temple  of  the  Cook's 
the  Eukknta-psda-giri,  n 

Enkknta-pada-giri,  or  Cook's  Foot  Hill,  near  Enrkihar  ... 

Eulika,  anppo«ed  ij  Hwen  Thsang  to  be  the  hirth-place  of  Ua 
Mi^alana    ,.. 

Enmaon  and  Oarhval  iDaDoecripts  giving  the  date  of  Anang  Pal 

Enioara  Gnpta.    Inscription  relating  to  —  on  a  pillar  at  Bihar 

EnDda-Saka-Tibara.    A  monastery  at  Mathura  called  — 

EnndaTaL    A  tank  at  Madawaroalled  —  ... 

Enndilpnt.    An  account  of  the  rains  of —  ... 

Earak-Vihar,  the  tnie  name  of  Knrkibar    ... 


-  believed  to  be  the  contracted  ibrm  of  Eakkntapsda- 


■Vihara 

Enrkibar.    An  acoonnt  of  the  village  of — ... 

^— ^    Enrak  Vihar,  the  true  name  of  — 

Ensanagarapnra'.    The  old  cit;  of   Biqagriha  called  —  bj 
Thsang 

Kneapora.    An  aooonnt  of  the  town  of  — 

■  identified  with  Snltanpnr  on  the  Gamati 

■  '  I      said  to  have  been  named  after  Kama's  son  Ensa 
Kushak  Shikar,  or  hunting  palace  of  Finu  Sbah 

'  Pimzabad.    A  palooe  of  Pimz  Shah  oalled —   ... 

Eosinagara,  identified  with  Easia 


db.Google 


Eu8iiiagar&.    Ad  aocoont  of  the  place  called  —  giveu  b;  Hwen 
Thalng 

Vihar  at  —  oontaining  a  statne  of  Buddha 

Kntb-nddin.    An  acooant  of  the  great  mosque  of  — 

'  The  mosqae  of  —  enlarged  dnriDg  the  reign  of  Altamsh 

'  '    -    ■—      The  mosque  of  —  enlarged  by  Ala-nddin  Ebiliji 

Eutb  Miuar,  whether  a  Mnhammadan  building,  or  a  Hindu  bnildiog, 
altered  by  tha  conquerorB    ... 

' —    Argomente  in  support  of  tlie  Hindu  origin  of  — 

■  --—    used  as  Mazinnh     . . ,  , . ,  ... 

The  height  of—    ... 

'  Old  aapula  of  Finn  Shah  on  the  — 

'■     '  Old  capnlaof  the  —  tlirown  down  by  an  earthquake    ... 

• Bepaira  of  the  —  entrusted  to  Major  Robert  Smith     ... 

Hiatory  of —  written  in  its  insoriptions 

'■    ■  ■  Actualbuilder  of  the  — 


Lake  called  Sarang  7U  at  Sarnath 

Lakhnor,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Eatehria  B^pats 

Lalkot.    An  account  of  the  Fort  of  — 

I  of  Eabuli  Darwaza  of  the  ( 


Lassen,   Professor,  deciphered  a 


■  of  the  unknown   characters 


India,  and  read  the  Pali  legends  on  the  copper  coins  of 
Agathokles  „. 

Latmya-Ara-B^.    An  acoount  of  the  pillar  of  — 

Lanriya  Navandgarh.    An  aooonnt  of  the  place  called  - 

'  Rem^B  at  — 

'"    An  aeeonnt  of  the  pillar  of — 

Legend  relating  to  Vimala  Mittra 
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Legend  of  Adi  B^ah... 

of  Maya,  the  mother  of  Boddha 

'  referring  the  name  of  Kanja  Kuhja  to  the  carse  of  the  sage 

Yajo  on  the  hundred  daughters  of  Eosanabha 

of  Bakitia      ...  .,,  ...  .., 

■  of  Dhopapgpnra 

Letters  of  James  Prinsep  ...  ...  „, 

Lingua,  called  Pataleswara,  in  a  temple  on 

~  near  the  Tilliige  of  Qularija 

Lion  Pillar  of  Bakhm  described 

Lists  of  the  Tomar  dynasty  of  Dilli 

List  of  the  Chohaa  dynasty 

IiomsB  Riehi  Cave.    Ad  acoonnt  of  a  cave  c 


BtHkenzie,  CoUn,  a  Baocessfal  collector  of  archfeological  materiak     ... 

'  Mrs.  Colin.    Mistake  made  by  —  in  her  acconnt  of  the 

epitaph  on  J ahanara's  tomb     ... 

Uadawar,  or  Madipar.    An  acoonnt  of  the  city  of  —     , . . 


Uadipar,  or  Madawar.    An  account  of  the  city  of —      ... 

'  identified  with  Mandawar 

^-^—    Description  of —  given  by  Hwen  Thsang 

■  Monastery   at  ~  famous   as   the    scene   of  Sanghabhadia'i 

sudden  death  when  overcome  by  Yasnbandhn 

Maha  Mogala.    Regarding  the  birth-place  of  — 

Mahalla  of  Lala  Misr  Tola.    A  mound  at  Kancg  caHed  — 

Uahamroadabad,  or  Adiiabad.    The  fort  of  — 
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lnBoriptiDii  on  a  statne  of 

la  the  Chapel  Uonaaterj  of  the  great  forest  at 


MahipslpDr.    An  aeooant  of  the  village  of  - 


UukaraDdnagar.    AnacoDQntofthe  monndE  to  the  South-East  of — .. 
Makhdmnkviid.    Sring^  BiiilA  called  — hy  the  MosalinaDS 
Uakhdnin  Jahsnija.    KUsjid  of  —  at  Kancg 
■  ■  Monnd    of  —  in    the    Sikhanft    HahalU    a 

Halini  Kvei  abont  two  mileB  distant  from  Uadavar 
HaniarMath.    A  Jain  temple  at  Rajgir  called  — 
Moni  Parvat.     A  mound  at  Ajndhja  called  — 
■  the  site  of  a  stupa  of  Asoka  ... 
Harat-i-Aarar.    Acconnt  of  the  —  as  to  later  Kings  of  Delhi 
Markata-hrada.    A  email  tank  at  Besarh  called — 
Harknndknnd.    A  hot  spring  at  Rqgir  called — 
Harttand,  ot  Snraj-kund.    Tank  called — at  Bakror      ... 
Marijid-Katbnl-lBUm.    The  great  moeque  of  Kutb-uddin  now  knowi 

(Great).    Colonadee  of  the  Court  of  — 

— —  of  Makhdum  Jahanija  at  Eanoj 

Uaindi'a  aoconnt  of  Kaooj 

Masndi.    Kanoj  mentioned  by  —  aa  the  capital  of  one  of  the  R^jal: 
of  India  in  A.  D.  916 

Matha-kuar-ka-kot,    A  monnd  at  Easia  called  —  .„  „ 

Uatha-kuar.    Statue  of — at  Eaaia 

MathiB.    People  of  Uadawar  called  —  by  MegastheueB  .,, 

Mathnra.    An  account  <^  tlie  <nty  of  — 


78^79 
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Hatliara  visited  b;  Fa  Hian 

■    A  stapa  built  by  ITpagupla  at  — 

Maon  Swajambbuva.     Uftanapada,  Elag  of  Bbaratkband,  tbe 
of  — 

Mansolenm  oontaining  tombs  of  Toghlak  Sliah  and  his  queen 

Haya,  tba  notber  of  Baddba.     Tbe  legend  of  — 

Hazioab.     Katb  Minai  lued  as  —  ...  ... 

Megasthenes.    People  of  Madawar  called  Uatbm  bj  —    ■ 

Uegbadnta,  a  work  by  Kali  Daea,  tefera  to  tbe  atm7  of  TJdajana, 
EiDg  of  Eoaambi 

Mill,  Dr.,  translated  oertain  important  insoriptione 

Hinai    (nnSnisbed)    of    Ala-uddln  stands    North    from  tbe  Eatb 


Uir  Kbusm's  anecdote  of  Anang  Pal 


n  her  account  of  the  epitaph 


Uoderu  town  of  Eanoj.    An  aooonnt  of  the  - 

Mohabakband,  a  part  of  PrithTi-R<g-Baaa,  dei 

with  Mobaba 

UoDBsteriei  (Bnddbiat)  in  Matbnra  amounted  to  20       ,,, 
Monastaiy  of  NaJanda  ...  ...  ... 

—     called  Eanisbka  Monastery  in  the  cit;  of  Nagarabara 


-  called  Hnviahka  Vihara  at  Mathura 

-  called  Ennda^uha  Yihaia  at  Mathnra 


-  at  MadipDT  famons  as  the  aeene  of  Sangbabbadra'a  andden 

death  wben  overeome  by  Vaaubandba 

-  containing  a  itnpa  of  Asoba  near  Eoaamlu  ... 

-  of  Jetavananear  Sravasti 
identified  with  a  mound  of  ruins  near  9 


-  called  Pmrrarama  near  Srovaati 


Uoeque  of  Entb-uddin  now  known  as  Masjid  Kntbnl-Islam 
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MiMqne  of  Eatb-nddin  An  aoeonnt  of  the  — 
I  -  I.  ■  .  ^  called  Adina  Hasjid  ... 


-  visited  bj  Iba  Bstabt 

-  begno  in  A.  H.  GS7.  or  A.  D.  1191 

~  enlarged  dming  the  ragn  of  Altansh 


-'  enlarged  by  Ala-uddin  Ehi^i     ... 

called  Eila<EoDft>MaBiid  in  the  Citf  of  Shir  Shah 

Moeqnes  called  Zama  Uaqid  and  Zlnat  Hasjid  at  Sh^ahanabad 
Mound  (mined)  called  Eatani  at  Bakior 

\ 

called  Sugatgark  at  Euftihai; 

—  —  —  of  Jagadigpnr  deacribed  ,,.  ...  ... 

■-■-  —  of  Eesariya described       ,..  ...  ... 

■  to  the  North-East  of  the  EeMiiya  stapa  called  RaiDwaa 

'  called  Devisthan  and  Ramabhar  Tila  at  Easia     ... 

Fort  of   Matha-Enar,     a 

-'  called  Siva^ka-tila  at  Ehukhando 

—  called  SoTui-ko-tila  to  the  West  of  the  Hathijadah  Pillar  ., 

—  (mined)  to  the  South  of  Dbamek  called  Chaukandi 

—  called  Anand  Tila  at  Mathnra 
~  called  Tinayak  Tila  at  Mathnra 

—  called  Nivl-ka-kot  at  Sankisa 

—  called  Uohalla  of  Lala  Misi  ToU  at  Eanoj 

—  in  Bhatpari  Maballa  at  Kanoj 

—  of  Uakhdnnt  Jabaniya  at  Eanpj 

—  called  Maoi  Parrat  at  Ajndhya 

—  called  Enher  Parrat  at  Ajndhya 
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Uonnd  called  Sogrib  Purat  ftt  Ajadbya 

of  mina  near  SraTMti  identified  with  the  JetftVMia  If onattorf 

"  called  Ora-jharnear  Sravasti  ...  ... 

-^^  called  Vwratkhera 
— —  called  PaTa-sna-kot 


Moanda  of  Khukhando  described 

called  Sat-TIla  at  Matbnra 

to  tbe  Soatb-East  of  ISakaraadDagar 

Mrigadaya,  or  Deer  Park.    The  shuyof  —  given  by  Hwetk  ThNUg... 
Mncbalinda  (Dragon).    Tank  of — atBaddhaGaya 
Mobammad  Ghori  marcbed  against  Eanoj  in  1191  A.  D. 

'  Defeat  of  Jaya  Cbandm  bj  —  at  BaoBraa 

MoralL    A  peak  of  tbe  Barabar  Htlla  called  — 
Jfnsuljaaus     Date  of  the  final  oonqoest  of  Dilli  by  tbe  — 

m 

NagaNalanda.    Tank  of  —  at  Nalanda 

—  ■■-  Deva  (or  Jaga  Deva),  tbe  tribntary  B^ab  of   Dilli  nnder 
Prithri  Buj 

Tank  at  Sankiea 

of  Sankiea  oammonlj  inToked  aa  Karewar  Nag  Devta 

Nagarahara.    Tbe  Kanlabka  Monaatery  in  Ibe  dty  of  — 

Nagaijnni  HiUe,  An  aoooont  of  tbe  — 


Nalanda,  or  Baragaon.    An  aooonnt  of  t^e  village  of  — 

■■  BDppoied  by  Pa  Hian  to  be  tbe  birth-place  of  Saripntra 

^^-^^—  laid  to  be  the  city  of  Yaao  Tanoma 


=,  Google 


Name  of  DillL    TraditioDB  about  the  —      ... 

of  tlie  E^ah  of  Eauij  at  the  tima  of  Ufthmad' 

of  Frajaga.    Traditions  about  the  — 

Narting.    The  raised  temple  on  Foonwa  Moand  oaU«d  — 

NaTa-deva-knla.    An  accoant  of  the  town  of  — 

Nigambhod  Oh&t,  a  place  wheia  Yndhisthira  celebrated  the  Horn 

Nigoha  Cave.    Ad  acconnt  of  the  —  ... 

Nimsar,  or  Nimkar,  a  place  of  pUgiimage  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Onmti...  ...  ,„ 

Tortof—  ... 

Niivan.    Inscriptiona  dated  in  the  era  of  the  — 
Nirvana.    Announcement  of  —  atVuaali    ... 
Niri-kar-kot.    A  mound  at  SanldKa  called  — 
Nizam-nddin  Aolija.    Traditions  regarding  — 
Nurgaih,  the  name  given  to  Salimgarh         ,„ 

O 

Opening  of  the  Great  Tower  at  Bamath 

Ora-jhar.    A  moond  near  Sravasti  called —  ...  ...  ..^ 

-  at  the  time  of 


Paohham-rat,    The  Western  District  of  Banaoda  called 
Padaraona.    An  aoooant  of  the  village  of  — 
'  '    ■  ^  ■  -     identified  witii  Pawa  ... 


Palace  of  a  King  at  Vuaali  described  bj  Hwen  Thsang 

.— _^- called  Kosbak  Shikar 

■     '  ■  Firazabad 
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Subject, 

Pal  (S^ah).    The  8toi7  of  —  esaotlj  the  aune  as  of  OUu 
Fanohala.    An  aepoant  of  the  Kingdom  of  — ~ 
Puuo  Fokhat.    A  tank  at  Nalanda  oaUed  — 

Para-Bua-kot.    An  account  of  a  mound  called  — 

Pataleswara.    A  lin^m  called  —  in  a  temple  on  the  Bamsila  Hill 

PatalOanga.    A  sacred  spring  called  —  near  BataW    ... 
Pats  demanded  by  Yodhisthira  trtaa  Dnryodhnn 
Pfttta,  the  I^jpat  hero  who  defended Chitor... 
Pawa  Hnppoeed  to  be  a  corraptlon  of  Padararana 
Pedestal  (inscribed)  fonnd  at  Banana  in  1794 


.  exactlj  the  same  as  that  of  B^jah  Pal 


Phnr.    Defeat  of  Dilu  by  - 
by  Sukwanti 

"  Pietaresqae  lUastrations  of  Andent  Arehiteotore  in  India"  —  a 
work  by  James  Fergosson  „,  „, 

^Jlar  bearing  two  separate  inaoriptioiu  of  theOnpta  dynas^  at  Bihar 

'     of  Bakhra  described  ... 

called  Bhim-sen-ka-lat         ... 

of  Lanriya  Ara-I^j  described  ...  ,,,  ... 

■  NaTandgarh  described        ... 

'  Erection  of  the  —  ascribed  to  Riyah 


-  of  Kahaon  described 


I  the  middle  of  the  Hathija-dah 


—  of  Bhitari  described 

—  (iron)  of  Dilli.    Date  of  Anang  Pal  on  the  — 

—  —  of  Delhi  described    ... 
-^—  not  fbrmedof  mixed  met«l 
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I^lu  mpposed  to  ham  been  «reoted  b;  Bilan  Deo  (or  Anang  Pal)   ... 

•^  (anaent)  bearing  the  fignre  of  an  elepbont  at  SonkUa 

— —  (stooe)  bearing  the  uuoriptionB  of  Awka,  Samndra  Gnpta,  and 
Jahangir     ,,, 

•■^— at  Kosambi  bearing  oertalo  inecriptioni 

Fillan  (atone)  at  Delhi  bearing  tbe  edicts  of  Aeoka 


■■  '-■—  (decorated)  aronnd  the  Iron  Pillar  of  Delhi 

Ptlociluuina.    The  Eiogdom  of   — 

———— identified  with  Atranji-Ehera    ... 

Fipal  Tree  known  by  tlie  name  of  Bodhidmm  at  Boddha  Qaya 

Ptrwali  TaL    A  tankat  SSadawar  called  —  ...  .„ 

Placw  riaited  during  tonr 

Fopolni  traditdons  regarding  DUU 

Prabhasa.     Hill  of — near  Eoaamln 

Prastha.    Different  signifioatioaH  of  — 

Prajaga,  or  Allahabad.    Hwen  Thaang'a  route  to  —     ... 

— ^-^^^^— — -    An  account  of  the  city  of  —  ... 


Traditions  as  to  the  name  of —  ... 
bearing  i 


temple  erected  bj 


Preteila.    A  hill  atGaya  called 
Ahalya  Bu 

Prineep,  Jamee,  brought  to  light  the  characters  and  languages  of 
the  earliest  Indian  inscriptions    ,., 

'  His  bold  appeal  to  Lord  Auckland  ,„ 

^— — ^  Theei 


Prithu,  son  of  Biqah  Vena  Chakerrartti       ...  ... 

Prithvi  Btya,  the  last  of  the  Tomar  Kings    ... 

a  Chohan  Prince  of  Ajmere,  as  well  as  a  King  of  Dill!.. 
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Frithri  Bqa.    SomeKwara,  the  name  given  to  — 

—— — -    An  accooot  of  the  »ig|n  of  — 

^^^——    Erection  ef  the  Fort  of  Eai  Pethota  attribnted  to  — 

•^— —  Biy-Baaa,  a  poem  written  by  Chand  ,,. 

— ■-■    —  -—■■■■    Mohaba  Ehand,  ■  part  of  the  —         ... 

^—^^—~^-^    Eanqikhnnd,  a  part  of  the  —  ... 

Ptolemy.    Dilli  called  Daidak  by  —  ... 

^-^^^    Ahichhatra  mentioned  as  Adisadro  by  — 

I  Kanoj  mentioned  by  —  aa  Kan<%iza 

lalgbara  C 
to  have  beea  excavated  in  the  reign  oi 

Polakesa.    Hnrsha  Tardbana  anooesiAiUy  oppoaed  by  — 

Fnowa  Monnd.    A  monnd  to  tlie  East  of  Fnnwa  Tank  oalled  - 

■  Tank.    Monnd  to  the  East  of  —  at  Nalanda  called  Fnoira 

Monnd    ...  .., 

Parab-rat.    The  Eaatern  Katrict  of  Banaoda  called  - 

Parana  Eila.    Indrapat,  a  email  fort  at  Delhi  known  by  the  name 

of — 

Puma  Tarmma  (Eing).    Benewalof  Bodhi  Tree  by  - 
FnirVanuma.  A  monartery  at  Sravaeti  called  — 

■  identified  with  the  Ora-ihar  nutond 


BaheUTank.    Monnd  to  tbeEaatof  —  correaponde  with  the  itnpa 
containing  halt  and  nuls  of  Baddha  at  Nalanda    . 

Bohtor  dynasty  of  Eanqj.    Chandra  Deva,  the  foonder  of  the—     , 

Builing  (Buddhist)  at  Bnddha  Gaya 

Bai  Fithora.    ErectioD  of  the  fort  of  —  attribnted  to  Prithvi  Btua 

■  An  aooonnt  of  the  fort  of —  ,.,  ...  . 


B^Bgriha  called  Knaanagara  by  Hwen  Tlisang 
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K^tgriho.  Ths  new  town  of — sud  to  have  been  built  bj  King  SkiuIui 

Bqah  Bisal-ka-garK,  the  present  Dame  of  a  nnned  £»t  at  Bemli     ... 

— — —  Ben-ka-Deoia.    The  itttpa  on  the  Kesarlya  mound  oftUad  —  ... 

-—-  Ben-ka-Dighi.    A  tank  called  —  at  Eeaarija     ... 

——  Ben  Chakerrartti  identified  with  Tona  Chakerrartti,  the  fiither 
of  Prithu 

-^^  of  Eano).    Name  of  tlie  —  at  the  time  of  Mabrand's  invasion 

B^ahs  <^  Gbnda.    Oeneologj  of  the  — 

Bt^gir,    An  account  of  the  «ty  of —  ...  ...  .., 

'  ■  Description  of — given  hj  Hwen  Thsang 

B^Ta  Tordhana,  the  elder  brother  of  Hanha  Yardhaoa 

Bam  Gaja.    A  hill  at  Oaja  called  — 

Ram  Ennd.    A  hot  spring  at  Bt^gir  oftUed  —  ...  „, 

fiamabbat  TUa  and  Devisthan.    A  monnd  at  Sana  called  — 

—  ■  Jhil,    A  large  sheet  of  water  called  —  at  Kasia 

Ramnagar,  or  Abicbhatra.     An  account  of  the  cit^  of  — 

Banudla.    The  hiU  of  —  at  Gajra 

Bang  Uahal  of  Kancg 

Baniffaa.    Monnd  called  —  to  the  Nortb-East  of  Eesarija  Stnpa    ... 

Batltft  Fala,  t^e  Pali  acholar,  asaiatad  J.  Prinaep  In  reading  certain 
inscriptions       ^     ...  ...  ■„ 

Bfttani,  the  name  c£  the  Western  ridge  of  the  Dharawat  Hills 

Be-bnilding  of  Dillib;  Anang  Pal  ...  ...  ... 

"  I  II  owing  to  the  loaa  of  Eanqj 
Beign  of  Prithvi  fiig.    An  aoocFont  of  the  — 
Bemaina  at  Bakhra  ... 
at  Lanrija  Naraadgaih 

'■      atPadaraona 

■    -    at  Ehnkhnndo  ...  ...  ... 
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PWB. 

BemuDS  at  EahMu  ... 

62 

: atBhitari   ... 

98 

Sarnatk       ... 

106 

(Hindu)  of  Delhi 

161 

260 

of  interest  at  Kinqj       ... 

286 

cf  Kitiquitj  at  Ajadhja 

332 

Bspun  of  the  Kotb  Minar  entrusted  to  Mfljor  Robert  Smith 

199 

Bock  (inraribed)  at  Ehaln 

244 

Bnined  fortWM  at  Buddha  Gaya 

11 

fort  on  a  mound  at  Madawa* 

248 

Kuina  of  Eundllpnr  ... 

28 

of  Samanpnr  at  the  fbot  of  the  Eonwa  Dol  Hill    ... 

41 

to  the  North'East  of  Chandokhar  Tal 

S4 

2S7 

of  Kosambi      ... 

306  A  306 

Boku-nddin.    Traditiona  regarding —          ...                ... 

214 

S 
Sahet  Mahet,  or  Sravaati.    An  aooouat  of  Uie  dty  of  — 

330 

Saka  Tikramaditya  era 

199 

Sakoa.    Defeat  of  —  attribated  to  Tikramaditya 

il. 

Saketa,  or  Ajodhya.    An  aoconntof  themty  of  — 

817 

identified  with  Ajudhya  ... 

SSO 

8akta.    Temple  dedicated  to  —  on  the  Brahnymn  HiU  at  Gay*       ... 

S 

8ftley«.    A  peak  of  the  DharawatHiUa  called - 

u 

Salimgarh.    An  account  of  the  fort  of—      ... 

223 

a. 
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S&liv&han.    Bus  B^pntB  olaijm  descent  &om  — 

Salt  described  and  iUostratod  the  Eanbari  CuTca  in  Salset 

Suoanpnr.    The  rains  of — at  the  foot  of  the  Kaowa  Dol  Hill 

SandaGiri.    A  peak  of  the  Barabar  Hills  called  — 

Sangbabbadra.    Monastery  at  Madipnr  famous  u  the  scene  of  the 
death  of  —  when  OTeroome  bj  Taanhandha 

SaDkasja,  the  Sanskrit  name  of  Sankisa 

Bankiaa.  An  acconnt  of  the  place  called  —    ,,.  ,.,  ,.. 

'  called  Seng-kia-she  bj  the  Chinese  pilgrim* 

.1  called  Sankasja  in  Sanskrit  ...  „, 

-  called  Eie-pi-tha,  or  Eapitha,  by  Hwen  ThsoDg 

— ■  ■  .    Tankof  Nagaat—       ...  ...  ...  ^. 

-  Stnpasat —  ...  ...  ,„ 

Sanskrit  inscriptioD  of  six  lines  on  the  lion  Hilar  of  Delhi 

Sapt  Bikhi.    A  hot  spring  at  Baj^  called  —  ,„  ... 

Sarangganatha.    Samath,  an  abbievialion  of —  ,„  ,„ 

Sai^angTal.    A  lake  at  Samath  called —     ... 


Saripntra.    Nalanda,  the  birth-place  of —      ... 
Samath.  An  aooonnt  of  the  place  called  — 
I  An  abbreviation  of  Sarangganatha 

— —    Semainsat  — 
.  Excavations  at  —  in  1835-S6 

—  I  Excavation  at  —  by  Migor  Eittoe  in  1863 
Sasangka  (King).    Destroction  of  Bodhi  Tree  bj  — 

—  —    Date  of  — 

Sat  Tila.    Seven  mounds  called  —  at  Uathnra 
Satghara.    The  caves  in  the  Barabar  Hills  ealled  — 
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Satghaia  snpposed  to  have  been  ezo&vated  in  the  leign  of  Bajah 
Piyadiri 

Satkila  Bawan  Danrua  of  Dellu.    Description  of  ihe  — 

Sftttapumi  C&ts.    A  cave  called  —  kt  Bcggir  .„ 

Scene  of  Sanj^babliadra'a  indden  death  when  overcome  hj  YiUDlwDdlia 

at  Madipor ... 

Scolptore  repreaentlng  Aahta  Sakti  in  a  temple  at  Beaarh    ■ 
ScalptuTM  at  Ebitari  .„  „.  ,„ 

-b;  the  Chinese 

Sewet  to  the  north  of  Saketa 

Sha-ohi  of  Fa  Hian  ideotifled  with  "ViBaUia  of  Hwen  Theang 

■  ■         idenUfiad  with  Saketa,  oi^odhya    .,,  ,,, 
Bhahpnr.    Site  of  Sin  at  — 

Shqalumabad.    An  acooont  of  the  dty  of    ,„  „• 

-  ■     ..  Gates  of  — 

■  — 7—    An  account  of  the  dtadel  of  — 

"'    ■-  ■  Statues  of  two  elephants  and  their  riders  disoDvered 

at  — 

Shampaka  made  King  of  Ba^d,  or  Tagnd  ... 

Bharos-i-Siny.  Account  ^veu  by  —  of  the  removal  of  two  stone  pillara 

Bhir  Shah  made  Indrapat  the  citadel  of  his  city  under  the  name  of 
Shirgarh 

Themtyof— called  DeUii  Shir  Shah 

'         Mandir.    A  lotbj  building  called  —  in  the  cilj  of  Shir  Shah    „. 

Shiigarh.    Shir  Shah  made  lodrapat  the  citadel  of  bis  dtj  under 
thenameof — ■     ... 

or  Kabar.    An  account  of  the  place  called — ... 

Sikhana  M'ahalla.    Uound  of  Uakhdum  Jabanija  in  the  — ■  of  Eanoj 

Sileuoe    of  Hwen  Thsang  r^arding  the  oaves  in  the  Barabar  HiUs... 

Silenus.    A  statue  of — found  at  Mathnra  ...  ... 
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Singh  Bhawani.    Two  atctves  diaooTer«d  in  the  Tillage  of  — 

Sbi,  or  Kila  Alai.    An  aoooant  of  the  Fort  of — 

^^— ^— ^^—    Site  of  —  aiShahpar 

— —    IdentJficaUon  of —  with  Stiahpar  eupported  by  fwta 

SitaBanijl    Temple  of — stSoroa 

Sita^und.    A  hot  spriog  «t  B»i  gir  called  — 

Site  of  Indrspnutha 

of  Siii  at  Shahpat 

—  (^  a  vibara  with  the  tooth  of  Bnddha  at  Eanoj 
Siva-ka-Tila.    A  mound  at  Ehnkbnndo  called  — 


Skaoda  Gapta.    Inecription  relating  to  —  on  a  pillar  at  Bihar 

Smith,  Mi^or  Robert.    Bepure  of  Eutb  Minar  eotnutMl  to  — 

Someswara  originallj  caUed  fiithvi  Baja 

Son  BliaadaT  Cave.    A  oave  called  —  at  B^gir 

Bods  of  Anang  PaL    An  aeoount  of  the  —  ... 

. of  Eorna  Pal.     TraditionB  abont  the  — 

SoTon,  or  Snkan-kahetra.    An  acoonnt  of  the  ancient  town  called  — . . 

■  originallj  called  Ukula-kahetra 

Springs  (hot)  of  Rajagriha.    An  acoonnt  of  the — 

Spring  colled  PatfC  Qanga  near  Barabar 

SravBsti,  or  Sahet  Mahet.    An  aocoant  of  diecity  of — 

■  said  to  have  been  built  by  S^ab  Sraraata 

'■    ■  ■        (B^ab)  said  to  have  built  tbe  city  of  Sravasti  ... 

Srenika  (otherwise  called  BimbiBara),  the  father  of  Ajatasatru,  said 
to  have  built  tlie  new  town  of  ItfyagrUia 

Sri  Mahendra  Fala  Deva.   Inscription  of  —  at  Chiya 

—  Bnddha  Dasaays,  an  insqription  in  the  t«mi^  called  Tara  Devi  . 
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154 
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Sri  Oopolft  DevB.    InBcription  on  a  temple  at  IfaUnda  f^-nog  the  date 
of  the  reign  of '^ 

—  Harebaent  ...  •,•  ■>> 

8riDggi<IUkbi-kiud.    A  hot  epring  at  Rtg'gir  called —  „. 

-  called  Mathdnm-knnd  by  the  Mnaalmana 

Srngbana  deeeribed  bj  Hwen  Thaang 

^^^^—  placed  by  Hwen  Thaang  i 
Thaneear 

Statue  of  Avalokiteawara  at  Nakmda 

■  ■■-  of  Tara  Bodhieatwa  in  a  vihar  at  Nalaoda 

— —  of  Dharmma  on  the  Ohoaarawa  monnd 

—^  of  ascetic  Boddha  at  l^tanws 

of  aecedo  Bnddha  at  Bewrh 

i  of  Matha  Knar  at  Kaeia 

reprefenting  Bnddha  on  hia  death  bad  in  &  vihar  at  Euina- 

gara 

^^— of  Sileoiu  found  at  Mathara 

^^— of  Bnddha  at  KoaamU 

Stataee  mentioned  by  HwenTlisang  at  Kalanda 

'  of  two  elephanta  and  their  riders  disooTered  at  Sh^jahanabad 

— — ^—  discovered  in  the  village  of  Singh  Bhawani 

iBOD,  J.,  Bererond,  translated  nomaroae  insor 
in  the  oavea  of  Western 

Stone  foond  in  the  temple  of  Yegeewari  Devi  at  Buddha  Oaya 

^^  pillan  at  Delhi  bearing  the  edicti  of  Aeoka 

Story  of  Mrigadava  of  Samatb  bj  Hwen  Thsang 

of  Diln  exactly  the  same  aa  of  B^jah  Pal  in  fiqavali 

— ^of  Udayana,  King  of  Kosambi,  in  Meghaduta 

ofTisakha 

Stnpa  to  the  Soath-Weet  of  the  great  temple  at  Bnddha  Oaya 


a. 
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.    SrB IBCT. 

Stupa  ooutwning  hair  and  nails  of  Buddha  at  Nalanda 

—^— (ruined)  of  solid  briok  at  Beaath 

called  Rajah  Ben-ka-Deora  at  Kwariya 

-  described  bj  Hnen  Thsang 

■  meana  "  a  mound  of  earth"  in  Amon  Koriia 
on  ths  Ramabhar  Jhil  at  Kawa 

■ '  called Dhamek  at  Sarnath  ... 

■■  to  the  West  of  Dham^  eicarated  bj  Jagat  Singh 
— —  An  account  of  the  ~  at  Sarnath,  by  Hweii  Thaang 

■  '  ■'  boilt  bj  Upagnptaat  Mathnra 

■  of  Timala  Mittra  at  Madipnr 

~— oalled  Chhatr  at  Ahiohhatra 

I     .-■  of  Aaoka,  according  to  Fa  Hian,  aitoated  to  the  West  of 
Ean<!i 

■  Bccoidiug  to  Hwen    Thsaug,  to   the  Sonth-Eaet  of 
Eanqf 

I  in  a  monastery  near  EoaamEn 

Stnpaa.    Hwen  ThRang'a  description  of  the  —  at  Vaiaali 

■  —  at  Sankisa 

Sndama.    A  oave  in  the  Baiftbar  Bill<  called  — 

Sogatgarh  (or  bonae  of  Sngstta).    A  moand  at  Kurkihar  called  —  ... 

Sngrib  Parrat.    A  monnd  at  A judhja  called  — 

_^^-^—  the  site  of  an  aninent  monasterj 

Snkara-kshetra,  or  SoioD.    An  aooonnt  of  the  aodent   town  called  — 

.  —    Ukela-ksbetra,  or  Soron,  received  the  name  of —     ... 

Sultanpnr,  on  the  Qomati,  identified  with  Ensapur 

Buntj-kund.     A.tank  called  —  at  Gaya 

_ or  Marttand  Pokhar.    Tank  called  —  at  Bakror 

_  indeotified  with  Bnddba^und 
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Siinq>kand    A  hot  spring  at  Bfygir  called  — 
— '■    ■  '         A  fatnk  called  —  near  Aaekpnr 

"- ■    A  l«nk  at  EanDJ  called — 

SniTa,  or  San.    Temple  dedicated  to  —  at  Gsja 


Tanda,  or  Tadm.    An  aeomrat  of  tiie  place  called  —      ... 

identified  with  lo-wai  of  Fa  Hian    ... 

Tank  called  Stmg-knnd  at  Gaya  ... 

called  Bodhokar  Tal  at  Bnddha  Oa;a 

—  of  the  Dragon  Uaebalinda  at  Bnddha  Oaja 
—^  called  Baddlia-knnd  at  Bakror 

called  Bodhokar  Tal  at  Punawa 

'        callad  Karamar  Tal  at  Ponawa 

»^— of  Naga  Nalandft  at  Nalanda 

«alled  Ku^dya  Pokbar  at  Nalanda      ... 

-  called  Pnnwa  Uonnd 

w—  of  Bahela.    Monnd  to  the  East  o£  the  —  corresponds  with  t 
stnpa  containing  hair  and  nuls  of  Bnddha  at  Nalanda 

■ called  Balen  Tank  at  Nalanda 

—  called  Gidi  Pokhar  at  Nalanda  .,. 
^■^  called  ludra  Fokhar  at  Nalanda 

^— called  Fanso  Pokhar  at  Nalanda 

—  called  ChandokhoT  Tal  to  the  North  of  the  Batani  Hill 

—~  called  Markata-hrada  to  the  Sonth  of  the  lion  piUar  of  Bakhra... 

• called  B^'ah  Ben-ka-Dighi  at  Eesarija... 

■  '   ■  ■  called  Hathija-dah 

——  called  Anang  Tal  to  the  North-Weat  of  Kntb  Minar  at  Dilli 
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Subject. 

Tank  called  Sur^-kaod  near  iUiekpar  ...                ,.,                „. 

^— ctilled  Knnda  Tal  at  Madawar  ...                ,., 

called  Pirwali  Tsl  St  Madawar 

]  ■■-■  of  Dron  Sagar  at  Kashipar  ...                ,., 

of  Naga,  or  Mrpsnt,  at  Sankiw  ,„               ,,, 

called  KaodaJja  Tal  at  Sankiu 

—  coiled  Suraj-kiind  at  Kaooj 

Tara  Devi.    A  rained  temple  called  —  at  Bnddba  Gaja.., 

^        BodhieatwB.    A  statne  of  —  in  a  vibar  at  Nalanda  ... 

Tajlor,  Meadows,  diacovered  certain  mjateriooa  cromlecha,  cairns,  and 
■tone  circles  in  tlie  Bborapur  District  and  attribntod  them 
lo  the  Turanian  o>  Scjthiaa  race     ■■. 

Temple  of  Vishnnpad  at  Gsya    ... 

^— ^  of  Qadadhar  at  Ga;a 

— •  of  Gt^eswari  Deri  at  Oaja 

-—^— dedicated  to  Sntja,  or  Sun,  at  Gaya  .. . 

-  dedicated  to  Sakti  od  the  Brahmjnin  Hill  at  Gaja 
'  contuoinf;  a  lisgam  called  Pataleewan  Mahadeva  at  Qaya   ... 

-  erected  bj  Abalya  Bai  on  the  Fretsila  Hill  at  Gaja 

-  aai^o^ed  to  have  been  built  by  Amara  Sinba  at  Boddha  Gaya 


-  called  Tara  Deri  at  Baddha  Gaya     ,,, 

-  called  Yegeswari  Deri  at  Baddha  Oaya 

-  of  Triloknatlt  at  Ponawa 

-  called  Harting  on  a  mound  at  Pnpawa 

-  dedicated  to  Bhagesirari  Devi  at  Eorkihar 

-  called  Maniar  Math  at  Biggie 


14 
15 
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Temple  built  bj  fioUditya  at  Nalondft  ...  ...   ' 

■  -       oontaining  a  BtHtne  of  Buddha  in  the  Banbu  Hilli 

■  clmS  to  the  Iron  Filkr  of  Dilli  eappoMd  to  h&Te  been  built  b; 
■    AningPal...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

I of  Ke«»T«  Den  at  Mathant  sud  to  hare  beea  palled  down  by 

Auraogeib  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

— ^  of  Sita  RaiDji  at  Soron  ...  ...  ...  ... 

■^—— at  Prayaga  described  by  Hwen  Tluang 

— ^^  of  Asoknatb  at  Aaokpnr  ... 

—^^  be^ng  wa  inscription  at  Deval 

Temples  reckoned  bj  Hwen  ThuDg  at  fiTe  in  Mat^ora   ... 

'  (Brahmanical)  at  Abichliatn 


■    ■  I—.  I- on  the  mound  of  Makhdnm  Jahaniya  in  tlie 

Sikhana  Hahalla  of  Kanoj  ... 

^hpmaa,  Edward,  noted  for  hie  Iltatorj  of  Ii^dia,  illostratire  of  its 
coins,  inscriptions,  and  other  monuments  ...  ,„ 

A  Ust  of  his  wriUngs  as  followa  t 

Coins  of  the  Hindu  Kings  of  Cabal, 

Cnns  of  the  Eiugs  of  Qhazni. 

Coins  of  the  Sah  King*  of  Sannahtrk 

On  the  epoch  of  the  Gnpta  Dynast;. 

On  the  coins  of  the  Gnpta  Dynasty. 

Pa  auMent  Indian  Nnmenb. 

On  Prinsep'e  Indian  Antaqnitiea. 

Snpplementaiy  NoUce  of  the  coins  of  tJie  Einga  of  OhasnL 

On  anmenl  Indian  Weights. 

On  the  identity  of  Handrames  and  Krananda. 

The  initial  ooinage  of  Bengal. 

Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  Kings  of  Ddhi. 

Titarawa.    An  account  of  the  village  of —  .,. 
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Tilee  discovered  iu  thelrains  nesr  Sftmath  ... 
Tomar  Dynasty  of  Dilli.  Lista  of  the  —  ... 
■^.  -   I.  .  M  E^ahs  of  Kanoj 

Closeofthe  — 

Tomaravati  between  AJwar  and  Shekhavati  ... 
Touuuf^iai'  betveen  Dholpnr  and  Gwallor  ... 
Tomb  (Chrutian)  found  at  Biliai 

of  the  Emperor  Altamsh.    An  aoooimt  of  the  —  ... 

of  Tnghlat  Shah 

and  his  Qneen  ineide  the  Maooolenm 

of  Unmayon  deecribed 

of  Jahanora  Begum 

■  ■■  '  of  Zibns-tiiua,  the  daughter  of  Aorangzib 
To-wai  of  Fa  Hian  identified  with  Tanda,  or  Tadwa 
Tower  called  Jarasandha-ka-baithalc  at  Qiryek 
— —  called  Dhamek  at  Samath 

■  Tiait^  by  Fa  Hian 
TntditioDB  aa  (o  the  name  of  Dilli 
aatoDflli... 

regatdiag  the  sons  of  Karaar  Pal  ... 

■    ■■  regarding  Bnkn-nddin 

'  i^aiding  Nizam-nddia  Auliya 

■  aa  to  the  name  of  Prayaga 

Tradition  regarding  the  ereotjou  of  Iron  I^Uar  by  Bilan  Deo    (or 
Anang  Pal)...  .,. 

"  Tree  and  Serpent  Womliip" — a  work  by  J.  Fergnsxm ... 

Triloknath.    The  temple  of  —  at  Pnnawa    ... 

Tnghlakabad.    Fort  of  —  deambed 

Tnghlak  Shah.    An  accoont  of  the  tomb  of  — 
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Vdal,  a^alubeTO 

Udayana.    Date  of — 

'  Storyof— inMeglieJnta 

tTfauo.    Tbeoldfortof— totheEMtofEaafaipnr 

npresents  the  ancient  oitj  of  Gorisana 

UknU-kabetra,  the  origtiifti  nuns  of  Soros,  recsiTed  tiie  name  of 

Snkara-kBhetn  .., 

Upagni'ta.    A  atupa  aaid  to  have  been  tniilt  bj  —  at  Msthara 
Unu  dlteoTered  b;  Jagat  Singh  t,t  Sarnath  in  1704       ... 
Uttanapada,  King  of  Brahmavarta,  or  Bbsratkhtuid 
^^^^—  BOn  of  Mann  SwaTambhaTa 
tJttan  Eosalo.    The  Northern  part  of  Ajodhja  ealled  — 

Oands,  a  District  of—  to  the  Sonth  of  the  lUpti    ... 

■■      Eoaala,aDi>trictof— tothoNorthof  theBapti... 

V 

Tachs  DeTK.    The  fother  of  —  identified  irith  K&mai  Pal 

Tadathi-ko-knbha.    A  cave  in  the  Nagaijoni  Hilla  called  — 

TogeeiraH  Deri.    Temple  of  —  at  Bnddha  Qsja  ...    ' 

Tairatkher^    Barikhar,  a  Tillage  on  the  top  of  a  moand  called  —  ... 

Vaiia,  or  Baia,  R^pnt,  mistaken  for  Vaiaja,  or  fiaia,  the  name  of  the 
merohant  olasi  of  the  Hindna 

Taisali,  anppoted  to  be  the  aneient  name  of  Beearik  „. 

'  An  accoont  of  the  stnpas  at  —        ...  .„  ... 

'  the  scene  of  the  aecond  Bnddhiit  ajnod  ,„  „. 

~^—    Bnddhs  annoonoed  his  Nirrana  at  — 


Tigrasan,  or  the  diamond  throne  of  Buddha,  at  Buddha  Qaja 


_.oogle 
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VapiTa-ka-knUia.  A  cote  in  ths  Na^aijaiii  Hills  called  — 
TaasU'i  inBcriptdoD.  Bate  of  —  on  the  Fimz  Shah's  Pillar 
Yaeala  Dots  Mptored  Dilli 

I  well  as  a  King  of 

)  of   Sanghabhadra'a  death  when 

Tataa-pattanfl/  another  name  for  Kosaml^  ... 
Tena  Chakerrartti,  identified  with  R^ah  Ben 
, The  itory  of — 


L  of  Atranji  Khera  attri- 


TihsT  at  Baddha  Gaya  described  by  Hweo  Thung 

■  An  aooaant  of  a  —  at  Halanda  m  given  by  Hwen  Thsaog 
.   bnilt  by  Bala^tyB  at  Nalanda 

■  contuning  a  eopper  statne  of  Tara  Bodhiutwa  „. 
^—  at  KuBinagara  oontaiaing  a  statue  of  Bnddha  ,„  ,., 
Tibara  with  the  tooth  of  Baddba  to  the  South  of  the  town  of  Kanoj 


1  height  on  a   mound  in    Bhatpnri    Kafaallaof 
Viknonaditya.    Defeat  of  Sakas  attributed  to  — 


-200  feet  i 

Kanog 


,  being  a  oontemponry  of  Hanha  Yardhana 

Vimala  Mittra.    Stnpa  of  —  at  Madipar      ...  ,„ 

^_^_^    Legend  relating  to  — 

YinajakTila    A  mound  at  Mathura  oatlsd  — 

Tipula  (moont),  aappoaed  to  be  identical  with  'Wepallo  of  Pali  ai 

Yirasana,  the  name  given  to  Filoahanna  by  M.  Jnlien     ... 

Yisakha  identified  with  3ha-<Ai   ... 

—  identified  with  Saketa,  or  Ajudhya 


.V^.DUVIC 


Vigakha.    The  storj  of — 

TUliDDpad.    Temple  of —  at  Oaya  ...  ... 

Voltore'a  Cave.    A  cave  at  Qiijek  described  b;  Hwen  Thsaog  e 


Webharo  Sfonotuu  gnppoaed  to  be  identical  with  Uooot  Bubbar  at 
Ki^gir 

Well  at  Nalnnda  meotioned  b;  Hwen  Tbsang 

Wepallo  anppoeed  to  be  identical  with  Mount  Vipnia  at  Rajgir 

Wilford,  Francie,  die tingni shed  himaelf  b;  hie  eeeaj  on  the  Compara- 
tive QeoKraph;  of  India  ... 

WilkinB,  Cbarlee,  tranalated  Beveral  ioecriptionB  ... 

WileoD,  HonMe  Hayntaa.    A  ehortacoonnt  of  bis  literaTj  career 

Wilaon's  "  Ariana  Antiqna"  ,., 

I  "  Hindu  Theatre" 


YqjaDa  ooneidered  bj  Hven  Tbsang  as  40  Cbinese  li 
Tndhisthira.    Pats  demAnded  from  Darjodhnn  b;  —    .. 
"    '    ■"  Date  of  ocoupation  of  ladrapraaliha  by  — 

^— ^-~     celebrated  the  Hom  at  NagambbotQhU  . 

Z 

Zama  Haajid,    An  acconnt  of  the  — 

Zibun-niBsa.    The  tomb  of  —  oalaide  the  uty  of  Delhi  , 

Zinat  Uaejid.    An  aoooaot  of  the  — 

'■-"     oommonlj  called  Enari  Masjid 
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